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1 Introduction 


This is a study of the language of a community variously called Turung or Tai Turung, a 
population of some 1,200 persons living in Jorhat, Golaghat and Karbi Anglong districts of 
Assam state, Northeast India. Most Turungs live in just six villages, in all of which I have 
undertaken field work’. The history and ethnography of the Turungs is discussed in some 
detail in Chapter 2. 

The study is a result of four years of research and fieldwork which included five field 
trips to Assam. During these five trips, research was done on two related but distinct 
language varieties, Turung, and Singpho which is spoken in Upper Assam. The 
relationship between Turung and Singpho will be discussed below in Section 1.2. 

This study does not, and could not, claim to be the last word on the Turung language, 
although it may defacto become such if future scholars do not get or take the opportunity to 
further study this speech community. 

What this study aims to do is to present a comprehensive examination of Turung, based 
on a text corpus that runs to around 11 and a half hours of recordings that have been 
transcribed and are presented here — with accompanying sound files — on the DVD version 
of the study. This grammar itself includes over 1300 linguistic examples, which will be 
linked to both sound files and to the transcriptions of the texts from which they come. 
Thus, with the aid of the accompanying DVD the context, prosody and content of these 
examples can be checked by the reader who wants to learn more about the language. The 
presentation here builds on the methodology pioneered in Morey (2005a), with certain 
improvements. It does not aim to be read in isolation: this presentation invites the reader to 
check the original sources and to make up their own mind about the status of any of the 
analysis presented here. 

The discipline of linguistics now includes many different streams: the reconstruction of 
historic languages, now gone; the detailed study of sounds and sound systems; the deeply 
theoretical and formalistic examination of syntax and the exploration of the relationship 
between language and society are just a few examples of the field’s rich diversity. Here we 
cannot take into account all of the developments in all of these streams. Here we are 
presenting a study that is firmly grounded in language description and language 
documentation: two streams of linguistics that are interrelated and, in our view, cannot be 
done one without the other. 

Language documentation, as formulated by Himmelmann (1998) and Woodbury (2003), 
among others, urges us to record and transcribe as wide a variety of language examples as 
we can and to give greater emphasis to the recording and transcription of large amounts of 
natural language. Himmelmann (1998:165) proposed that the relationship between 
documentation and description of languages should no longer be seen as “one of unilateral 
dependency, with the documentary activity being ancillary to the descriptive activity (i.e. 


> There is a seventh village, the settlement of Gaurisuwa with three Turung households, and there are also 


Turung speaking households in some Aiton villages, as discussed in Chapter 2. 
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primary data collected INORDER TO make a descriptive statement of the language.)”, but 
rather that the two activities should be seen as being in a relationship of “bilateral mutual 
dependency.” The primacy of the documentation as the record of the language needs to be 
mentioned however. In years to come a grammar could be written from the texts presented 
here, but one could never expect to recover these texts from a grammar. 

Further developments in the field of language documentation have emphasised the 
importance of using high quality recording devices, producing machine readable 
transcriptions and archiving any recordings and transcriptions in the most flexible and 
portable manner that will be most useful for future generations (see for example Bird and 
Simons 2002, Thieberger 2005, Wittenburg 2003, Wittenburg et. al 2004). 

Language documentation is undoubtedly valuable, but, without the linguistic analysis 
that this grammar represents, the careful checking of linguistic facts with the speakers of 
the language, language documentation would be a good deal less valuable for future 
generations. Transcription of language sounds into a phonemic rendition, and the glossing 
of the meanings of those groups of sounds are both descriptive activities, relying on 
linguistic analysis. Unless that linguistic analysis is presented, as it is here, the corpus of 
transcriptions and therefore the whole documentation, will lose much of its value. 

The work has been made possible by support from two institutions, the Research Centre 
for Linguistic Typology, LaTrobe University, Australia (www.latrobe.edu.au/rclt) and the 
Endangered Languages Documentation Programme, auspiced by the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, London, (www.hrelp.org). 


1.1 Genetic affiliations: The Turung language within Singpho/Jingpho 


Genetically, Turung is a Tibeto-Burman language. According to Burling (2003:175) it is 
part of the Bodo-Konyak-Jingpho group that includes the Bodo-Koch group (Deori, 
Dimasa, Kachari, Boro, Garo, Ruga and A’tong amongst others), the Konyak group, 
containing Tangsa and Nocte and a group of languages including Wacho, Konyak and 
Chang; the Luish group and finally Jingpho and Singpho. 

Bradley (1997:21) listed Jingpho as representing a single group within a great Bodo- 
Garo-Northern Naga group, consisting of Bodo-Garo, ‘Northern Naga’, containing Konyak 
and Tangsa amongst others, Jingpho, and the Sak (Luish) Group. 

Singpho is the name given today to a Tibeto-Burman language spoken in Upper Assam 
by around 5,000 to 6,000 people (Morey 2008). In structure it is very similar to Turung, the 
major differences being that Singpho has a significantly larger vocabulary of words from 
Tibeto-Burman, many of which are not known to Turung speakers, whereas Turung has a 
vocabulary of words of Tai origin, not all of which are understood by Singphos. 

Although Turungs and Singphos can communicate with each other, there are some 
difficulties and when people from the Turung area meet those from the Singpho areas, they 
often resort to Assamese as the language of communication. 
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Figure 1: Map of Northeast India, showing the Turung areas 
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My first experience of this came in 2003, when I was translating a story told by Ja Un, 
an elderly female of Balipathar village. At that time I knew little Turung language, and I 
was being assisted in the translation by Aishu Shyam and his son Uma. At one point they 
were unable to explain the meaning of certain words, and suggested that Ja Un be 
summoned. They explained she was a Singpho* speaker from the Margherita area of Upper 


4 The term actually used was Doaniya, a term that has sometimes been used to refer to Singpho people in 


the Margherita area. 
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Assam and that her language was different, and that certain words were not understood in 
Balipathar’. 

On purely linguistic grounds, given that Turung is virtually mutually intelligible with 
the Singpho spoken in Margerhita, we might say that it is simply a dialect of Singpho. But 
a more sophisticated approach would be to regard Turung as part of a dialect chain that 
leads from the Jingpho speaking areas of Upper Burma, through the eastern-most parts of 
India through to the Turung lands: a continuum that is interrupted by mountains, and, 
between the Singphos and Turungs, by around 200km of plains and farming lands. 

Singpho is itself a cluster of varieties. The ethnonym and language name derives from 
the word for a Singpho human, pronounced in Upper Assam as [stmph6?], (also 
[teumpho?], [mpho?]). These terms are used interchangeably with Singpho [sinpho?], 
originally the British pronunciation of the word, but now used by Singphos to distinguish 
themselves from other communities. Other varieties within the Jingpho subgroup are the 
varieties spoken in Burma (Hanson 1896, 1906, Maran 1971, Matisoff 1974a, 1974b) and 
in China (Dai 1992 and Dai and Diehl 2003). In Burma the spelling of the ethnonym is 
Jinghpaw (following the principles of the Kachin orthography), whereas in China the 
spelling Jingpo is used, as well as Jingpho and Jinghpo. In this work, we will use the 
spelling Jingpho, by analogy with Singpho (this spelling is also used in Matisoff 2003). 

Within India, the Singphos of Upper Assam and Arunachal Pradesh themselves 
recognise four divisions, each speaking slightly different varieties. These are named (using 
an adaptation of the Kachin’ script): 


1) Turung Hkawng (Jorhat, Golaghat, Karbi Anglong) 
Numhpuk Hkawng (Burhi Dihing River, Assam and Arunachal Pradesh) 
Diyun Hkawng (Upper Dihing River, Arunachal Pradesh) 
Tieng Hkawng (Lohit District, Arunachal Pradesh) 


The Turung do not necessarily regard themselves as part of this group, although the 
extent to which Turungs regard themselves as ethnically Tai, ethnically Singpho or a 
combination of both varies from person to person. Turung speakers report that they have 
much greater difficulty understanding speakers of Tieng than those of Numhpuk. 
Numphuk Singpho speakers regard themselves as linguistically in the middle between 
Tieng and Turung — able to communicate with both, although these two communities have 
trouble talking to each other.’ 

Turung speakers refer to the varieties spoken in Arunachal Pradesh, Diyun and Tieng, 
as Ithah gah ‘upper-word’, meaning the language of the mountains’. 

One major area of difference between Turung and at least Numhpuk Singpho is in the 
lexicon. There are many Singpho words for which Turungs use Assamese or Tai loans. 
Some of these are listed in Table 1. 


The translation of this story was abandoned after this revelation and never completed. 

The Kachin script is discussed in Section 3.5 

Numhpuk is said to be the same as the Jingpho spoken in the Hukong valley of Burma, sometimes termed 
[u:ma: ga:?] in Singpho. 

The orthography in use here is discussed in more detail in Section 3.5 below. 


Table 1: Comparison of Singpho and Turung lexicon 
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English word Turung word” Origin of Turung Singpho word 
word 

spider’? mukura Assamese gin*dii* dam! 

grandfather a'-puu* Tai af-jii' 

grandmother a'-yaa” Tai a‘-dui* 

shoe khep7din? Tai lobe?” 

see, look at toi Tai?’ modaa* 


It should not be thought that everybody in the Turung community has the same 
knowledge. For example, at least some Turungs know that the Singpho words for 
grandmother and grandfather are adui and aji respectively, but most would not actively use 
these words. On the other hand, very few Turungs know any word for spider other than the 
Assamese mukura. 

A very interesting example of lexical difference is found in (2), where the word dbam 
was translated as ‘outcaste’ and certainly refers to people who are not Turungs. It was used 
when telling the story of a beautiful shirt that had once belonged to Soi U Shyam’s 
grandmother, which he had seen worn in the village and which had somehow fallen into 
the hands of people from another community. In this example, as in all the examples 
presented in this work, three lines of analysis are given. The first represents a proposed 
Turung orthography, discussed in Section 3.5 below. The second is a phonemic analysis 
(see Section 3.1 below). The third is a morpheme by morpheme gloss, in which function 
words are often shown in small capitals. A free translation into English is then given for 
the whole example. 


2) dai di i na phan wa yah msa 
dai? dii’ ii? naa? phan? waa’ ya?!  məsaa? 
that LV 1PL POSS caste DEF now other 
i a dbam he ngu 
ii? aa dobam? hee! guu’ 
1PL HESIT outcaste STILL say 


‘And so now we call others as outcastes.’ 
SDM07-20050706-013, told by Soi U Shyam, (125) 


This word, which has become a place name in Upper Assam (also found in the form 
Tipam as the name of a Phake village) is used for self reference in Numhpuk Singpho, as 
can be seen in (3), from a traditional Singpho song”: 


The Turung tones are 1 low (falling), 2 high (falling), 3 mid (level). They are discussed in more detail in 
Sections 3.1.3 and 5.2 below. 

Since mukura is borrowed from Assamese, it is treated as an Assamese word and written without tones. 
This word is also found in Cantonese (Randy LaPolla pers.comm.) 

The Singpho tones are 1 low falling, 2 low stopped, 3 high stopped, 4 mid-high level, 5 high falling. 
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3) e dai tim mung gaw i na dabam 
ee! dai' tim* mung! go! ii! naa* dobam! 
EUPH however also TOP 1sG POSS PN 
sa bum nawn loi ma hpoi kaw e 
saa! bum? _non* loif maa! phoif ko? eef 
child mount bring little ONE compose FUT.IMM EXCL 
chawm hpoi kaw 
com! phoi* ko? 
beautiful compose FUT.IMM 


‘Eh, in spite of (not knowing anything), I will compose a little about our Dabam 
Mountain people (in) Assam, I will compose beautifully.’ 


SDM08-20040802-014, told by Gadung Lu Bisa Jan, (19) 


When translating (2), Soi U Shyam suggested that maybe dbam has come to refer to 
non-Turungs, because the Turungs associate themselves with Tai. At an earlier period of 
history, the Tai, a literate community, were more developed than the Singphos and it may 
be at this time that this usage arose. 

A second important difference between Turung and Singpho is in the tonal system. This 
is discussed below in Sections 3.2.2 and 3.3. The distribution of tones between the two 
varieties is different and the tones do not always correspond. 

A third area of difference is in some syntactic constructions. In Turung, for example, the 
use of the possessive particle na as a sequential marker is more ubiquitous than in Singpho, 
whereas the marking of nominalised clauses with the definite marker wa is much less 
prominent. 

However similar or different Turung is from Numphuk Singpho, it is clear that the 
semi-official Jinghpaw’’ language spoken in Kachin state of Burma is strikingly different 
from Turung. The vocabulary of this Jinghpaw is presented in Hanson (1906) and a 
majority of the terms listed in that work are not understood by Turung speakers. 

In November 2006 I was able to record a Jinghpaw speaker, Maran Naw Naw, who 
lives in Bangkok. He spoke a greeting to the Singpho speaking people in Northeast India. 
When this recording, the duration of which was 3’38”, was played for them, Turung 
speakers had considerable difficulty understanding it. The first part of the recording 
consisted of a prayer and acknowledgement of the Christian God; since the Turungs are all 
Buddhists this was completely unintelligible to them. On the other hand, when Maran Naw 
Naw spoke about the whole Singpho people as being one, and used the kinship terms for 
mother, father, elder and younger brother, these terms were immediately recognised by the 
Turung speakers. 

One feature of Jingpho in China (and presumably in Burma) is what Dai and Diehl 
(2003) termed ‘sentence final words’, which are portmanteau morphemes consisting of 
agreement markers and clause final markers (see below Section 6.3.1). The most frequent 
of these is the ubiquitous 3" person particle ai, which is almost completely absent in 
Turung (see below example (889) in Section 12.6). All the other ‘sentence final words’ are 


13 | will use the official spelling when referring to the semi-official language of Kachin State. 
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completely lacking in Turung, but their presence in a Jingpho text did not cause difficulty 
for Turung speakers, who just ignored them. 

In the recording, Maran Naw Naw described in detail how, when and where he and I 
had met in Bangkok’. After the recording was played in Rengmai village, Kon Seng 
Turung asked me where and how I met Maran Naw Naw, showing that he had not 
understood at least this portion of the text. 

In Na Kthong village, when this recording was played, people had similar difficulties. 
However, when the meaning of each word and term was explained, most of those present 
were able then to more or less follow what had been said. 

Attempts are now underway to teach the standard Jingpho writing in Turung villages. A 
course of several months was taught in Pahukatia village, using materials prepared by 
Jingpho speakers for the purpose. Ananta Singphow gave an example of one sentence in 
these teaching materials, (4), that is difficult for Turung speakers to process. (These 
examples are given without tones). 


4) yu sa wa ai 
rat go COS SFW 
“The rat has gone.’ 


As far as he was concerned, this sentence would be interpreted as in (5): 


5) yu sa wa ai 
yuu? saa! waa! ai? 
look go DEF GOOD! 


‘Whoever is going to see, that is good.’ 


In spoken Turung, the phrase ai de, with the realis marker, is translated as ‘yes, it is 
good’. When first seeing this sentence, Originally he interpreted (4) as yu sa ma ai ‘it is 
better to go and look’, where ma would be a future marker, in which it is found in 
Numhpuk Singpho. 

He also added that the word sa in (4) would not be used with yu ‘rat’, because sa is only 
used with people. For him, the sentence ‘the rat has gone’ would be yu wa yong wa hah 
(rat DEF go COS DECL). 

We may, I believe, conclude that Turung speech is sufficiently different from the 
official Jingpho (Jinghpaw) of Kachin State to deserve a study of its own, and to be 
regarded as a separate variety. That said, there is no doubt that Turung speakers can and do 
learn to fluently speak any of the Jingpho varieties in a relatively short time. 


1.2 Areal influence: The Linguistic situation in Northeast India. 

The cultural areas of Southeast Asia and South Asia meet in the Northeast of India, in 
the seven states known as the Seven Sisters. Five large language families are represented 
here: Indo-European, Dravidian, Tibeto-Burman, Tai Kadai and Austroasiatic. Four of 
these states, Arunachal Pradesh, Manipur, Mizoram and Nagaland have large or majority 
populations of Tibeto-Burman speakers; while a fifth, Meghalaya, has majority population 
of people who speak Khasi, a Mon—Khmer language, within the Austroasiatic family (see 


14 He runs an internet cafe with international phone connection. I had gone there to ring Australia. 
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Figure 1). 

In Assam itself, there are a large number of indigenous Tibeto-Burman languages, some 
of which have very large populations. There are also a significant number of tribal people 
from the other states who have come into Assam in more recent times. Among these, there 
are a large number of Tea Garden labourers, descendents of mostly Munda (Austroasiatic) 
speakers who were transported by the British in the 1860s. Taken from their homes in 
eastern India, they were forced to work on tea plantations. Some still speak Munda 
languages, some speak Sadri, an Indic-based creole that has been described as “a patois of 
Santhali, Oraon, Munda and Assamese” (Hazarika 1994:35). 

Most of the people of Assam, however, speak Assamese, which is the most easterly of 
the Indo-Aryan languages, and was, until recent large scale migrations by Russian and 
English speakers amongst others, the most easterly of any of the Indo-European languages. 
Assamese is the language of wider communication, of local administration, of the markets, 
of primary and many secondary schools, and increasingly of younger Turungs. 

As will be discussed in Chapter 2, the current Turung population has a very mixed 
ancestry. Since the early 19™ century, Turungs have intermarried with Tai-speaking 
Aitons. There would be very few Turungs who have no Aiton ancestors in the last 3 to 4 
generations, and many who have a large number of Aiton ancestors. There are many cases 
of Aiton females who have married Turung males and moved to the Turung villages, just 
as there are many cases of the reverse. As a result of this, many people in both Turung and 
Aiton villages are trilingual, knowing both Turung and Aiton as well as Assamese (see 
below Section 1.3). 

In view of this intermarriage over a long period, the speculation about the origin of the 
Turungs (discussed in detail in Section 2.3) as either an originally Tai speaking group with 
the name Tai Long (‘big Tai’), or an originally Singpho speaking group whose name 
derives from the Tarung River in northern Burma, is somewhat precious. The present day 
Turung community arises from a linguistic and cultural mixing of Singpho and Tai 
speakers that has been going on for generations. 

What we can say for certain is that the language used by the Turung is a variety of 
Singpho/Jingpho, but with a smaller Tibeto-Burman vocabulary, and a higher proportion of 
words of Tai origin. Nowadays the Turung language is heavily mixed with Assamese also, 
as will be seen in many examples in this grammar. 

Every village in Northeast India that I have visited has a slightly different language mix. 
Of the Turung villages, for example, the most recently founded village, Basapathar 
(Bachapathar) is a Turung speaking village, where the influence of Tai language is less 
than in, for example, Rengmai. Basapathar does have some Aiton speaking females who 
have married into the village and have now learned Turung, but Tai language is not much 
used in the village and there are fewer cases of mixing Tai words in the everyday speech of 
people there. There are Nepali, Mishing, Assamese and ex-Tea Labourer villages within a 
short walk of the village, and all these communities speak Assamese to each other. 

The Tai language influence in Rengmai is greater than in Basapathar, but in the 
immediate vicinity of Rengmai there is less linguistic diversity than in Basapathar, and 
much less than in Balipathar, the core of which is an Aiton speaking section and its 
contiguous Turung speaking section, around which village communities speaking another 
11 languages are found. 
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In this study, words from Assamese, Tai, Pali, English or other languages will be shown 
marked with an asterisk. Sometimes it is difficult to judge whether Tai words should be 
regarded as loans or simply the speaker using a Tai word. Consider (6). 


6) kun**  nai** mo rau ai ai ai ai 
kun nai mo? rau? ai? ai? ai? ai? 
people this with together one one one one 
nsot di na mba ningnan ang nsot di 
n’sot! dii’ naa? m'baa! niņřnaan' an? n’sot! dii! 
like LV SEQ cloth new at like LV 
na lang na go 
naa? lan’ naa? go' 

SEQ take SEQ TOP 


‘The our village people, one after another, and on the new cloth would hold (the 
Buddha statues) like this ...’ 


SDM07-20040701-001, told by Ja Ai Turung, (56) 


In this example, the words kun nai are Tai words, words that are not generally used by 
Turung people. They have been marked with asterisks to show that they are not part of the 
Turung vocabulary, unlike some of the words listed in Table 1 below, although their 
phonological structure would allow them to be analysed as Turung words. 

Words like this are not regarded as ‘“Turung words’. Rather this is a case of code- 
mixing, or transference in terms of Clyne (2003:234). People simply use these words in 
their everyday speech, without much introspection as to their origin, which they may or 
may not know. 

It is most likely that when people were talking to me, they were concentrating on using 
the Turung language, and that at least in some cases they used fewer Assamese and Tai 
words than everyday speech would contain. 

So why was the Tai form kun nai ‘these people’ used in (6)? There are three possible 
explanations. One is that Ja Ai Turung was aware that I could speak Tai and as she is 
trilingual in Turung, Tai and Assamese she knew that I would be comfortable with this 
term. The second explanation is that this is a text from Rengmai village, where the Turungs 
use a greater number of Tai words (see for example the kinship terms Section 2.2.1 below). 
The third explanation is that because this text relates a Buddhist festival, and because Tai is 
one of the languages of Buddhist prayer (see below Section 2.2.3), the use of some Tai 
terms is appropriate here. 

Clyne (2003:234) proposed that a distinction be drawn between transference “the use of 
forms, features or structures from another language” and transversion where “the crossing 
over from one language to another”. There are plenty of cases of both in Turung speech. 
For example, many items and concepts connected with the modem world and modern 
technology are not expressed using Turung words. The word for ‘train’ is leng glu (/len? 
galuu’/), literally ‘vehicle long’, where the first word is itself a Tai borrowing into Turung. 
Nowadays the word train is often used. Buses and cars can be referred to as leng, or as bus 
and karhi, an Assamese word which is itself borrowed from English. 
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The telephone, and the acting of using it, has no Turung word. Both are referred to as 
phun (/phun’/), from English phone. When used as a verb, it is often combined with kuri, 
the Assamese verb ‘to do’, in a construction phun kuri, which is calqued on the Assamese 
conjunct structure (Goswami and Tamuli 2003), in which the first verb is non-finite and 
the second finite. 

In (7) we see some borrowings from Tai into Turung. 


7) chaupha sikkya na a ndai nggoh 
cau'phaa” sik'kyaa’ naa? aa! ndai? —n' go?! 
King Sikkya IMP HESIT this love 
na go ngai phe gba stai na 
naa? go! pai phee? gəbaa? sə-tai? naa? 
SEQ TOP 1sG A.AG big CAUS-become IMP 


‘Oh, Chaw Sikkya, out of your compassion, make it so that (my harvest) is big.’ 
SDM07-20040708-005 (1) 


The first two words of (7) are Tai in origin. In traditional Tai polities, the word chaupha 
‘king’ referred to a local hereditary lord who ruled over a town and surrounding areas, but 
the word was extended to refer to Tai Kingdoms such as that of the Tai Ahoms who ruled 
Assam from the 13” to 19" centuries. In traditional Jingpho and Singpho societies there 
were no kings, so this word is found as a Tai borrowing at a fairly deep stratum of these 
languages. We have not marked either chaupha or sikkya with asterisks, because they are 
regarded as being part of the Turung vocabulary today. 

The particular figure referred to in (7), Chaw Sikkya, is not a figure of veneration in 
Jingpho communities in Burma and China, who are mostly Christian. Chaw Sikkya is a 
Buddhist figure, Sakka in Pali, a chief of the devas or deities of Pali Buddhism. A 
considerable number of terms relating to Buddhism entered this language from Tai as a 
result of conversion to Buddhism. These terms include words that are originally from Pali, 
or borrowed from Burmese via Tai, or were originally Tai terms. Since the Singphos of 
Upper Assam are also Buddhist, these terms are also shared by them, but not by the 
Jingphos of China and Burma. 

A case of transversion is presented in (8), spoken by Ji Kut, a female speaker, aged 
around 50, whose parentage is mixed Tai Aiton and Turung, who grew up in an Aiton 
speaking household in Balipathar and has married a Turung speaker in Tipomia Turung 
village. 


8) gnun nga schai nga ggrih bok khai** 


gonun' paa’ səcai! naa’ gogri? bok’ khai 
wipe FUT clean FUT dirt all dirt 

u** an** letera* peter* an** khau** ta** au** 
hau an? letera peter an? khau’ ta! au? 


scratch CLF dirt dirt CLF 3PL FUT TAKE 
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mut** ta** au** san** --- 
mut! ta! au? saan? nee 
end FUT TAKE gone --- 


‘And we will wipe it, and clean all the dirt and filth away so that it will be gone.’ 
SDM07-20050705-003 (8) 


In this example, Tai words are shown with a double asterisk. The tones of Tai Aiton are 
1 level, 2 high falling, and 3 low falling. (Morey 2005a). Assamese words are marked with 
a single asterisk. None of the Tai words in (8) would be considered part of the Turung~Tai 
shared vocabulary, so this is an example of crossing over from one language to another, in 
other words transversion, rather than the borrowing observed in (7), which is an example 
of transference. 

Immediately after this example, Ji Kut went on to utter the next few sentences in Tai 
language, only returning to Turung on a prompt from her interlocutor. 

There is such a high level of code mixing in the villages where Turung is spoken, that 
perhaps it does not make sense to talk of a ‘pure’ Turung language, although Turung 
speakers themselves are generally aware of what is a Turung word and what is an 
Assamese word, or at least for some speakers, what is a Tai word. In everyday speech 
however, people speak what they speak and it is this that will be analysed in these pages, 
with words from other languages marked appropriately. 

A final example of language mixing will be presented from the name of a young lady 
who made a temple banner in Pahukatia and embroidered her name on the banner. In one 
place, she calls herself Nang Moromi Singphow, and in another Miss Moromi Shyam. The 
term nang is Tai and means ‘female’; the name Moromi is Assamese, and the family/caste 
name Singphow is obviously Singpho, although spelled in an unusual way. The alternative 
version of her name employs an English title and the Assamese pronunciation of the family 
name that all Tai Aiton people are given in Assam, namely Shyam, which is itself the 
Assamese pronunciation of the Burmese pronunciation Shan to refer to Tai people, a word 
that is cognate with Siam. 


1.2.1 Tai languages 


The Turung language cannot be discussed without at least a brief reference to Tai, 
particularly Tai Aiton, whose language has already been studied in Morey (2005a), and 
Tairong as reported by Grierson (1904), discussed below in Section 1.2.2. 

The state of Assam was ruled until the 1820s by an ethnically Tai dynasty, the Ahoms. 
Their ethnonym, and the name of the state, Assam (also spelled Asom), are probably 
cognate with the words ‘Shan’ and ‘Siam’ that also refer to people of the Tai ethnicity. 
According to their chronicles, the Ahoms arrived in Assam in 1228 and set up a kingdom 
that lasted nearly 600 years. 

Even at the time of the foundation of the Ahom kindgom, other Tai speaking groups, 
Khamyang, Phake, Aiton and Khamti’® were living near to Assam — some in what is now 
northern Burma, some, perhaps, in the bordering areas that are today in modern India. 
Since the British arrived in Assam, after 1826, and particularly since the time of Grierson’s 


1° These are variously referred to as Tai Khamyang or Khamyang, Tai Phake or Phake etc. The addition of 


the designation Tai is not required. 
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Linguistic Survey of India (1904a), there has been a recognition of six Tai groups in 
Assam: Ahom, Aiton (Aitonia), Khamti, Nora, Phake (Phakial) and Turung (Tairong). 

Today, Ahom is no longer spoken (see Terwiel 1996, Morey 2002, 2005a). Nora is a 
term which has become mixed up with the Khamyang, a small number of whom still speak 
Tai language (Morey 2005a:24). Aiton, Phake and Khamti are still spoken in their 
traditional villages in Assam, and Khamti in both Arunachal Pradesh and in northern 
Burma as well. 

Like the Turungs, all Tai speakers are multilingual, with Assamese as a second 
language in every community, and as the language of Primary Education. There is almost 
universal literacy in Assamese, although a few older Tai people are not fully functional in 
Assamese. 

There are a number of features of Aiton which appear to have been influenced by 
Turung. These are listed in (9): 


9) Aiton kha‘daur' lum’ ‘how much’ literally ‘how.much one’, which is realised as [kha!' 
də! lum?) appears to be a calque on Turung /gade?’ maa’, also literally ‘how.much one’. 
Compare the Phake kha ‘/aii® which does not employ the numeral ‘one’ 

Aiton uses the Turung politeness particle naa? (see below Sections 12.4 and 18.2. 

Aiton is developing some sesquisyllabic structures (see below Section 5.1.2), such as 
pa'ruk' ‘tomorrow’, which is realised as [po'ruk’] or [pruk'] 

The Aiton negative particle is usually a syllabic nasal, like Turung (see below Chapter 
19). Compare the Phake ma‘ 


1.2.2 The Tairong language, according to Grierson 


From the earliest references to the Turung in the 19" century, British sources always list 
the Turung (also spelled Tairong) as speaking Tai language’®. The most important of these 
sources, and the only one to give any linguistic data for Turung as a Tai language, is 
Grierson (1904a). Grierson did not himself collect data on the Tairong, nor does he give 
any information about who did collect the data, beyond stating that it was done in Sibsagar 
District, which then included what is now Jorhat district. The data was perhaps collected at 
Na Kthong, which is the oldest Turung village and closest to Jorhat town. 

Grierson presented a three page overview of the differences between Tairong and the 
other Tai languages he examined (1904a:167), followed by a translation into ‘Tairong’ of 
the Story of the Prodigal Son (1904a:170), a small extract of which is presented as (10). 
There are also sentences translated into each of the Tai varieties, including “Tairong’ 
(1904a:214-233). 

At the time that the data was collected, according to Grierson, the “Tairongs ... who are 
also called Turung” lived at the west centre of Sibsagar District (i.e. Jorhat district). We 
know that this refers to the Turung, rather than any other Tai group, because Grierson 
specifically stated that they had learned to speak the Kachin (i.e. Singpho) language. He 
added that “about 150 of them are said to speak their own language” (1904a:167). In other 
words, 150 spoke a unique variety of Tai, now no longer spoken. 

From the data available to him, Grierson concluded that the Tairong language was 
“nearly the same as Khamtt”. He listed some orthographic peculiarities, and stated that, 


'© Some people among the Singpho and Turung communities dispute that Turung and Tairong refer to the 
same entity. Grierson certainly regarded these two as the same. 
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with regard to the tones “I regret I can give no information on this subject” (1904a:167). It 
is unlikely that any information about the tones of this Tai variety will ever be gleaned. 

Of the syntactic features of the language, he points out that the 3 person plural 
pronoun, khau, was used as a pluraliser. This is found in other Tai languages, but a similar 
construction is also found in Turung (see below Section 7.4), and also found in Singpho. In 
the meaning of ‘and others’, the use of a plural pronoun is a relatively common feature of 
many Tibeto-Burman languages, so it may not be an example of Tai influence. 

Based on the Story of the Prodigal Son, Grierson concluded that “Hang and tī are both 
used as prefixes for the dative” (1904a:167). This refers to what we term the anti-agentive 
(see below Section 9.2.3), although we would analyse these as prepositions rather than 
prefixes. Whilst hang is the usual marker of anti-agentive in both Tai Aiton and Tai Phake 
(Morey 2005a:270), the reference to ti is significant, because this is the usual marker for 
anti-agentive in the Tai Ahom manuscripts (Morey in preparation). 

There is however some evidence that the translator of the Tairong Parable of the 
Prodigal Son was not a fluent speaker of Tai. The first sentence of the text is unusual in 
several aspects, in particular that the classifier for humans, which in spoken Tai Aiton is 
ko°, is not found, but in its place we see fi, which is found in Ahom manuscripts and also 
in older Aiton manuscripts. This is seen in the first line of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, 
part of which is presented in (10). In Grierson’s original, the Tai text is presented on the 
left hand page, and the transcription with word-by-word gloss is presented on the right 
hand page. We have combined these and added a free translation that Grierson did not 
provide. 


10.1) qá QH wo€ ene aoc 


L 
Kun fū-lüng yang  sâng luk 
Man one had two sons 


‘A man had two sons’ 


10.2) N AA AN 
Luk-mwan koi-nai wā-kā 
son-his younger said 


COL DL NE 9 NAO N 
‘pō ēi khüng maü ok-cha kha-lati 
father O, property your property how much 


r 
PR E gl 
ti-fat-kwo hang-kau hati-ma.’. 
portion to-me give 

“The younger son said, “Oh father, give me a portion of your property”.’ 


Grierson 1904a:170 
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A second unusual feature in the first sentence is the position of the verb. As discussed in 
Morey (2005a:308), the verb yay* used in possessive and existential clauses, is usually in 
final position. Its position in (10.1) is unusual, although sentences like this are found in the 
Khamti primer of Chau Khouk Manpoong (1993). 

In the sentences provided by Grierson, the verb yang appears in final position, as shown 
in (11). In Grierson’s original, the English original is in column 1, and the Tairong 
translation with gloss is in column 4. We have added the script line. 


1) -3 RE RÉ aÉ ce we I 


ti hün ân nan põ kau yāng 
at house small that father 1SG stay 
‘My father lives in that small house.’ 


Grierson Tairong sentence 233 (1904:appendix) 


The literal translation of this line would be ‘In that small house, my father is.’ 

The Grierson materials on Tairong/Turung are certainly Tai language and they are 
grammatical, even if some features are a little archaic. So is Grierson (1904a) evidence for 
a Tai language called Tairong/Turung, the descendents of the speakers of which are 
today’s Turungs? 

The evidence in favour of this are the oral statements of Turung speakers that their 
ancestors were Tai speaking (see (48) in Section 2.3.4 below), and the statements by 
Grierson and other English sources that Tairong/Turung was a Tai language and had 
speakers at the turn of the 19" century. One piece of evidence which is lacking is a 
demonstrably Turung Tai manuscript. The Aitons, Phakes, Khamyangs and Khamtis, as 
well as the Ahoms who no longer speak Tai but certainly did long ago, all have historical 
manuscripts of great age that chronicle their Tai history. Such a manuscript for the Turungs 
is said to have existed but cannot now be found. The only historical manuscript of the 
Turungs is the History of the Turung discussed in Section 2.3.2. Turungs are mentioned in 
the Treaty between the Turung and the Aiton, but there they are called Tarung, a name 
which looks Singpho not Tai. This is discussed in Section 2.3.3. 


1.3 Language ecology in the Dhonsiri valley: Aiton and Turung 


The Dhonsiri river runs from the Nagaland hills down to the Brahmaputra. The section 
of the Dhonsiri valley of interest to us in this examination of the relationship between 
Aiton and Turung is that section of the river valley above the junction with the Doiyang 
river, but below the hills. 

Table 2 lists the Aiton and Turung villages in the Dhonsiri valley and describes the 
linguistic situation in the village. The Aiton villages are listed at the top, and the Turung 
villages at the bottom. Those in the middle of the table are in some way multilingual. The 
village names are given with geographical coordinates. These coordinates were taken from 
Google Earth (consulted on 19/4/2010). The villages of Bargaon and Ahomani were 
clearly identifiable on Google Earth on the date we consulted it, along with parts of 
Duburoni and Tengani. The locations of the other villages are approximate, as they are not 
clearly visible on Google Earth at present, due to differences in the resolution quality. 
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Table 2: Aiton and Turung villages in the Dhonsiri valley 


Description of village Examples Coordinates 
26°18’00” N 
Aiton speaking villages (Turung women are | Duburoni (Ban Nam Thum) Aa ae 
end age 93°53'13” E 
married into the village, but their children 36°18°10"N 
enerally do not learn Turun 
g y g) Bargaon (Ban Lung) PE 
Tengani 26°2016” N 
Aiton speaking villages with minority pR 93°5333” E 
Turung speaking households Ai ; 26°19’°50” N 
oe 93°52’03” E 
Previously Turung speaking village that has Barhul 26°22’ N 
switched to Aiton speaking cas 93°54 E 
Village with both Aiton speaking and ; 26°07’ N 
T : ; Balipathar 3 
urung speaking areas of roughly equal size 93°48’ E 
Turung speaking village where the language R , 26°08’ N 
shows a high level of Tai mixing enema 93°55 E 
Turung speaking village (Aiton women are 26°19 N 
married into the village, but their children do | Basapathar pee 
not learn Aiton) J357 E 


In Table 2 we described Duburoni and Bargaon as Aiton speaking villages. It is not here 
intended to suggest that only Aiton is spoken there. In fact all the inhabitants of all the 
villages listed in Table 2 are fluent in Assamese, and all Aitons know at least some words 
of Turung. In Duburoni and Bargaon, Aiton is the language of communication between all 
people. In each village there are some Turung women who married Aiton men. They speak 
Aiton at home to their families, and raise their children speaking Aiton. In a few cases they 
have raised their children bilingually, as Khit Soi raised Pradip Thoumoung in Duburoni. 
This may be due to the fact that Pradip’s father died when he was a young boy, and Turung 
would have thenceforth been the language of that household. 

In Tengani, the situation is quite different. Tengani is also an Aiton village, settled by 
the Phalung clan, apparently at the same time as Barhula (1835) was settled by Turungs. 
Nowadays, one family of Turung speakers live there, headed by Ai Thau Shyam, whose 
family live at the western edge of the village. This group of four or five households speaks 
Turung among themselves and some of them know Aiton only poorly. Ai Thau speaks 
Assamese with Aiton-speaking members of Tengani village like Nomal Shyam, who is 
unable to speak Turung. 

A slightly different situation obtains in Ahomani, where at least one family, that of Hu 
Map, is fully bilingual in Aiton and Turung. I was able to spend only a very brief time in 
this family when the bilingualism was stable. Three generations were living in the house: 
the grandparents, Hu Map and his wife Am Seng; their three sons and three daughters-in- 
law, and a number of grandchildren. Am Seng was a Turung speaker from Rengmai who 
married Hu Map in the 1940s. Hu Map had learned Turung because his mother was also 
Turung, so that when Am Seng moved to live with him, they communicated in both 
languages, which is unusual. 

Their sons were raised as Aiton speakers with a good passive knowledge of Turung, and 
each married a Turung speaking wife. This generation communicates with each other in 
Assamese because neither the husbands (Aiton speakers) nor the wives (Turung speakers) 
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are fully fluent in their spouse’s language. The third generation, the grandchildren, grew up 
with grandparents and parents speaking both Aiton and Turung and became fluent in both 
(and in Assamese too). Until the death of Am Seng in 2006, both languages were equally 
represented in the household, but this situation may have changed now that she is no longer 
living. 

In Barhula, which was founded by Turungs in 1835, all villagers are fluent in Aiton, all 
know at least some Turung and can converse in it to some extent. However there is only 
one family that is truly fluent in Turung, that of La Hau and his wife Ji Ko, who is a 
Turung. These two speak both languages interchangeably and can switch from one to the 
other very freely. They told me that when alone, they speak Aiton together, because, as 
they said “they are living in an Aiton village” 

The situation in Balipathar, which consists of two villages, an Aiton speaking village 
and a Turung speaking village situated side-by-side, is discussed in Section 1.3.1. 

In Rengmai, we find a basically monolingual Turung speaking village, but one in which 
the language is very mixed between Tai Aiton and Turung, as exemplified already in (6) 
above. Basapathar, on the other hand, is best described as a Turung speaking village, as 
Duburoni was described as Aiton speaking earlier. There are Aiton speaking women in the 
village, but the language of communication for everybody is Turung. 


1.3.1 Case Study: Balipathar 


Balipathar (lit: “‘sand-paddy field’ in Assamese) is a network of several villages with a 
total population of about 1,500, spread over about 3 km? on the banks of the Dhonsiri 
River, Karbi Anglong district, Assam. Within Balipathar, each community has its own 
enclave or village, but in general these village enclaves are contiguous with each other and 
there is regular economic, social and physical contact between the various communities, 
including intermarriage, attendance by children at the same schools, and cross-community 
involvement in festivals and religious celebrations. The Balipathar market, west of the 
village, is a meeting place for people from the different groups. 

Most of the groups now living in Balipathar have migrated there in the last 200 years or 
less, from locations as widespread as Nepal (Tamangs), Upper Burma (Turungs) and 
Eastern India (Adivasis). 

The languages in use in the village are listed in Table 3. 


Table 3: Languages spoken in Balipathar 


Language Language family and subgroup!” No. of 


speakers 
Tai Aiton Tai-Kadai (Southwestern Tai) 150 
Turung Tibeto-Burman (Jingpho) 120 
Tamang Tibeto-Burman (Bodic) 50? 
Garo Tibeto-Burman (Bodo-Koch) 25+ 
Bodo Tibeto-Burman (Bodo-Koch) ? 
Kachari Tibeto-Burman (Bodo-Koch) ? 
Kuki Tibeto-Burman (Mizo-Kuki-Chin) ? 


17 See Burling 2003 for a discussion of subgrouping of Tibeto-Burman languages in Northeast India. 
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Mizo Tibeto-Burman (Mizo-Kuki-Chin) ? 
Munda Austro-Asiatic (Munda) ~50 
Oraon Dravidian (Northern) 100s 
Sadri Indo-European (Indo-Aryan) 300+ 
Assamese Indo-European (Indo-Aryan) all 
Nepali Indo-European (Indo-Aryan) 200 


Table 3 also includes an approximation of the number of speakers of each of the 
languages in Balipathar. For some of the communities this information is not known. This 
table does not include the three languages used in religion (Pali, Tibetan and Burmese), the 
national languages (English and Hindi) and Karbi (Tibeto-Burman (Mizo-Kuki-Chin), the 
major minority language of the district. 

The Aiton village in Balipathar is contiguous to the Turung village. All Aiton and 
Turung speakers are also fluent in Assamese and generally communication between the 
Aiton and Turung is in Assamese. A number of Aitons and Turungs are fluent in each 
other’s languages, including Turung men who trained as monks and learned Tai language 
in temples in Tai speaking areas, or women from one speech community who have married 
into the other. 

Since both the Aiton and Turung communities follow Theravada Buddhism, the monks, 
and some of the lay people who are former monks, have been trained in the religious 
language of Theravada Buddhism, Pali, which has considerable but largely unexplored 
influence on both Aiton and Turung. Several of the monks also know some Burmese and 
there are Burmese loan words in both Aiton and Turung. The extent of Burmese influence 
on these languages also remains to be analysed. 

The Tamang village consists of people who are often trilingual, speaking Nepali, 
Tamang and Assamese, although the Tamang language is seriously endangered in 
Balipathar. The Tamangs migrated to Balipathar from the Himalayas within the last 
hundred years. Nepali is now the usual language of communication within the Tamang 
village, while Assamese is used to talk to villagers from other communities. The Tamangs 
are Tibetan Buddhists, and their lamas are able to interpret old Tibetan scriptures. 

There is also a Garo village in Balipathar, and the Garos are Christians. The status of 
the other local languages listed above, Bodo, Kachari, Kuki and Mizo (also called 
Lushai) needs further investigation. The Kacharis or Dimasas are probably the most 
‘indigenous’ community in this part of the Dhonsiri valley. The Kachari Kingdom was the 
ruling polity in this area until the mid 16" century when it was defeated by the Ahoms and 
the kings retreated into what is now Nagaland. 

The Adivasis, also known as ex-tea garden labourers, or simply labourers, are the 
descendents of tribal people from Chota Nagpur, in eastern India, who were transported to 
Assam by British tea planters in the 19" century. There are two communities of Adivasis 
in Balipathar, those who originally spoke various Munda varieties (Austroasiatic) and 
those who speak Oraon (Dravidian). Munda is endangered in Balipathar and most 
Adivasis use Sadri, a Hindi-based creole, for communication. The Adivasi community in 
Balipathar are Christians, both Protestant and Catholic. 

In addition to the twelve community languages listed, the state language of Assam, 
Assamese, and one of the national languages, English are widely spoken in Balipathar. 
Assamese is the language of wider communication throughout Assam, and although there 
are very few first language speakers of Assamese in Balipathar, it is believed that 
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everybody knows it. The extent of their competence remains to be investigated, as does the 
extent to which the Assamese spoken by the various communities in Balipathar differs 
from standard Assamese. 

English, one of the two national languages of India, is taught in some schools and is 
known by at least some people in most of Balipathar’s communities. The status and usage 
in Balipathar of India’s other National language, Hindi, needs further investigation. 

One further language is part of the mix in Balipathar: Karbi, also called Mikir, is a 
Tibeto-Burman language spoken by the largest minority in Karbi Anglong. The Karbis are 
the indigenous inhabitants of the hills to the west of Balipathar, but there is no Karbi 
village in Balipathar today. Karbi does have a semi-official status in the area, and there are 
signs in the Karbi language in the Balipathar market. 


1.3.2 A note on variation in spoken Turung 


There are some differences between the Turung language as spoken from village to 
village. This grammar aims to write about the shared linguistic knowledge of the whole 
Turung community, but nevertheless does describe any differences that have been noted. 

When starting work on Turung, the villagers at Rengmai expressed the view that their 
language differed from that of Basapathar and Balipathar in some significant ways. In 
Basapathar, I was told, people speak faster, and in Balipathar they mix their language with 
Assamese more. 

Both of these observations can be quantified. In Basapathar sesquisyllables are more 
likely to be realised with initial clusters (see Section 5.1.2 below) and some other fast 
speech phenomena in Basapathar are discussed in Section 5.6. Several tonal variations 
were also observed, such as lengthening of the low stopped tone, discussed in Section 
5.2.9. 

Balipathar people do use more Assamese vocabulary than people in the other Turung 
villages. This can be observed in the speech of Aishu Shyam, as, for example, in (317) in 
Section 7.1.4 below. 

Rengmai speech is noted for its use of Tai terms, already mentioned in connection with 
(6) above and discussed with relation to kin terms in Section 2.2.1 below. Another feature 
of Rengmai speech is the use of the light verb di to mark relative clauses rather than the 
realis marker de. This is discussed in Section 14.5 below. 

Sometimes the variation is more complex. Consider the classifier din discussed in 
Section 8.3.4 a word that different people in different villages stated could be used with 
different and quite surprisingly varied referents (cattle, monks, small objects, young 
women). When this word was discussed with Kon Kham Turung, Ananta Singphow and 
Soi U Shyam, with whom a lot of grammatical points were discussed, it was not possible to 
establish a single definition for this word. Genetti (1994) observed similar difficulties. She 
based much of her description of Dolakha Newar on two individuals. These two often 
differed, as for example in the pronunciation of temporal clause linkers (1994:151). One of 
the speakers pronounced these with initial dental nasals, the other with initial velar nasals. 


As Genetti observed “this makes it somewhat difficult to reconstruct the etymology”."® 


18 The reconstruction of etymologies in particular, and historical reconstruction in general, are certainly very 


important aspects of linguistics. They are not, however, a principal aim of this study. 
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1.4 Previous work on the Turung language 


Very little work has been done on the Turung language, prior to this study. Dr. Banchob 
Bandhumedha (1983), who travelled first to Assam in the 1950s (Morey 2005a:58) went to 
search for Tai languages still spoken in Assam. Her visit to Na Kthong village 
(Pathargaon) revealed two men who could speak Tai, Soi Lendro and Yuleswar. She 
recorded a text from each of these two, a story from Soi Lendro and an extract of Yuleswar 
reading from the Book of calling the Spirit (see Morey 2001, 2005a). She also recorded 
several Turung women (Nang Ai Mi and Nang Ee Hom) saying prayers in Tai language. 
When I visited Na Kthong in 2003, Soi Lendro was still living”. He informed me that he 
had learned Tai language when he was ordained as a monk in the Khamti lands in the 
earlier part of the 20" century. Both Nang Ai Mi and Nang Ee Hom were also still living 
and they remembered Dr. Banchob asking them about Tai language. All they could speak 
then was some simple phrases and say the prayers that they were taught by the monks, but 
whose meaning they did not know. Dr. Banchob never recorded the Turung language that 
we are examining here — her interest was only in the Tai language. 

Aroonrat Wichienkeo (1985), cited in Diller (1992), also interested in the Turung 
language, reported trying to communicate with the Turungs in standard Thai. “Tai names 
for certain foods, ornaments, items of apparel, and so forth, were still used or recognized, 
although other communication had to proceed ‘through the language of gesture’ (Diller 
1992:13). 

Lecham Turung (1986) also mentioned that the Turung language was a mixture of 
Singpho and Tai and gave an estimate of the vocabulary as 80% Singpho and 20% Tai. As 
discussed earlier, it is difficult to clearly assess how much influence there is of other 
languages on Turung. Even the level of Tai influence is difficult to assess, and certainly 
proceeds from contact over a long period. All of the Jingpho group of languages include 
words that are clearly from Tai. For example mung ‘country’ and na ‘rice-field’ are both 
found in Kachin Jingpho, Singpho and Turung. They represent an earlier stratum of 
borrowing from Tai (Shan) of terms that would not have been present in earlier 
Singpho/Jingpho language. 

Other Tai words, such as those in Table 1 above, are found only in the speech of 
Turungs; though there are Tai (Shan) speakers in contact with Singpho/Jingpho speakers 
wherever they live and therefore there might be at least passive knowledge or fully active 
bilingualism leading to the knowledge of such words by Singpho/Jingpho speakers. Still 
other Tai words are used by all Singphos in India, particularly those relating to Buddhism. 
These words are apparently not used by Jingpho speakers in Burma or China. 

Within India, there has been a little work done on Turung. I have heard reports of a PhD 
thesis being awarded by the Dibrugarh University for a study of Turung language written 
in Assamese. I have not been able to examine this work, but I do know that it was based on 
a very few, short, visits to the field and it is not likely that it is a particularly deep study of 
the language. 

The only other reference to Turung is in the Ethnologue. In the internet version of the 
SIL Ethnologue consulted in mid 2004, four subdivisions of the Tai languages were listed, 
the Central, Northern and Southwestern that were established by Li (1960), together with a 
fourth, called East Central, represented only by Turung. Given that the Turung live at the 
extreme west of the Tai speaking world, this categorisation is curious. As already 


19 This delightful old man died in January 2005 at the age of at least 90. I never recorded him speaking 


Turung, but was able to record some recollections of his spoken in Tai language. 
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discussed, the only source giving linguistic data about Turung as a Tai variety is Grierson 
1904. This data is not sufficient to establish Turung as having belonged to a separate 
subgroup within Tai. 


1.5 Methodology 


As mentioned earlier, part of the fieldwork that has led to this study was funded by the 
Endangered Languages Documentation Programme (www.hrelp.org). As part of the 
training provided by the ELDP, a workshop was held at the School of Oriental and African 
Studies in June 2006. At this workshop, the fundamentals of language documentation were 
summarised as consisting of the following five ‘stages’: 


Recording data 

Capturing the recordings digitally 

Analysing the data: transcription, translation, glossing, annotations 

Archiving the data 

Mobilisation of the data: distributing it, making it available to the community of 
linguists or language speakers 


This is a useful summary of the activities that documentation should aim for, many of 
them requiring considerable expenditure of time, and not all able to be achieved to the 
extent that one might wish in a project of only four years. 

In this section I will discuss each of these, first proceeding to a background of field 
work in Assam. 


1.5.1 Fieldwork 


Fieldwork in rural villages in Assam is a most rewarding and delightful experience. The 
opportunity to live for some time in a different community, with whose members one is 
able to speak and who become friends, is an opportunity not given to most people in the 
modern age — and perhaps not in any age. 

Unlike some linguists, I have not made it a practice to find a single speaker or a single 
research site on which I rely for most of my linguistic analysis. Given that the Turungs are 
spread over six main villages, which are not so far distant from each other, I have been 
able to spend time in each of them, collecting interesting texts and different viewpoints 
from across the whole community, from male and female speakers, from the older and 
younger generation. I do not have any recordings of the speech of children in this corpus. 

My field trips on Turung language are listed as follows; 


Nov 1999 Day trip to meet Turung speakers in Rengmai 

Feb 2002 Two day trip to Rengmai (at the time of a major festival) 
Sep — Nov 2003 Field work in each of 6 Turung villages 

Mar — May 2004 Field work in each of 5 Turung villages 

Jan — Mar 2005 Field work in each of 6 Turung villages 

Jan 2006 Field work in each of 6 Turung villages 

Nov — Dec 2006 Field work in each of 6 Turung villages 

Nov 2008 Brief visit to 3 Turung villages 
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In each village I have found very helpful people who wanted to share information about 
their language and culture. Those who have provided the texts on which this study relies 
are listed below: 


Rengmai Bong Jap, Mya Seng Turung, Pai Hom, Mohudhar Turung, Am Seng, Am 
Seng Wakhyet, Jina, Roi Seng, Mya Sa Turung, Komun Doi, Ja Ai Turung, Monindra 
Turung, Thon Su Turung, Ji Seng Turung, Sundor, Ban Kham, Topon Turung, Munmi 
Turung, Kon Kham Turung and Kon Seng Turung. 

Basapathar Phonidhar Shyam (Doga), Horu Doi, Manik Shyam, Rekha Hsyam, Ai Mya 
Seng, Nang Me Nang, Bogita, Sukhen Shyam, Binod Shyam, 

Balipathar Aishu Shyam, Khon Ji, Sa Phoi, U Lu, Ja Un, Phuleswar Shyam (Luthak), 
A Ko Shyam, Prabin Shyam 

Na Kthong Ai Mya Ko (Jogen Shyam), La Ngi, Soi U Shyam, Ni Seng, Nang Ai Mi, 
Nang Ee Hom, Soi Lendro, Sai Su Shyam, Muhidhar Shyam, Jyoti Rekha, 

Tipomia Singheswar Shyam, Bamuni, Adhon Shyam, Ai Pha Ko Taipha, Ji Kut, Sam 
Ko, Soi Ming, Musumi Taipha, 

Pahukatia Ananta Singphow, Jogen Shyam, Dharmeswar Shyam 


In addition, texts were provided by several Turung women who married into Aiton 
villages, the late Khit Soi (Duburoni), the late Am Seng (Ahomani), Huna and Khon Ji 
(Duburoni). The Aiton villages of Barhula and Tengani also include some Turung 
speakers, of whom respectively La Haw and Uk Cham provided interesting texts. 

I was also assisted in this work by my research assistant in 2005-2007, Palash Nath, of 
the Gauhati University Linguistics Department, who made a number of the recordings for 
this project and did transcriptions for about one hour of some of the most difficult Turung 
texts. In 2004, I was also assisted by Nibedita Sharma and Prafulla Basumatery, also of 
Gauhati University Linguistics Department. 

I was first introduced to the Turungs in December 1999, during fieldwork for my PhD 
thesis on the Tai languages of Assam (Morey 2005a). One of my informants in the Tai 
Aiton village of Duburoni was a young man, Pradip Thoumoung, whose mother was a 
Turung (Khit Soi). He offered to introduce me to his Turung relatives, in particular his 
aunt, Pai Hom, living at Rengmai. Thanks to his assistance and to that of Chaw Sangea 
Phalung, my host in the Aiton Village of Bargaon, I was able to reach Rengmai and get to 
know Bong Jap, a speaker of both Turung and Tai, having learned the latter when training 
as a novice monk. I recorded a few words of the Turung language, but concentrated on 
recording Bong Jap speaking Tai (Morey 2005a:31). 

I returned in February 2002 at the time of a major festival, the Poi Leng or chariot 
festival that is held to mark the death of a Buddhist monk. I stayed overnight at the house 
of the late Sai Kong, and we visited the house of Bong Jap and he told a story in both Tai 
and Turung language — a story included in the electronic appendix of Morey 2005a. 

After the completion of my thesis on Tai languages, I decided to explore Turung more 
thoroughly, something made possible by my receiving a LaTrobe University postdoctoral 
fellowship, to work at the Research Centre for Linguistic Typology 
(www.latrobe.edu.au/rclt). On arriving in Assam, in September 2003, I again turned for 
assistance to Pradip Thoumoung, and he accompanied me to Rengmai after a few days in 
the Tai speaking village of Bargaon. In those first few days, I learned a little of the 
language through the medium of Aiton, thanks to Pradip’s help: this consisted of his 
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writing down Turung words in my notebook, using Assamese script, specifically the 
categories list in (12) 


12) Question words 
Pronouns 
Numbers 
Words relating to time 
Demonstratives and Deictics 
List of the Turung villages 


He made no attempt to notate any tones, and moreover there seemed to be some 
inconsistency in his pronunciation of the tones, something I had noticed in 1999 and 2002. 
For although Turung appeared at first hearing to have a very similar phonology to Aiton, at 
least in terms of vowels, consonants and the realisation of the of tones, in other words it 
sounded a bit like a Tai language, there were some considerable challenges, particularly as 
related to the tones. These challenges are explored in Chapter 5. 

Pradip could only remain in Rengmai for three days; I was nervous about the possibility 
of working there with such a limited grasp of the language, but, fortunately, two young 
men in Rengmai, twins who were completing their education, proved to have excellent 
English: Kon Seng and Kon Kham Turung (their names are Tai, meaning ‘piece of 
diamond’ and ‘piece of silver’ respectively). 

My first major task was the collection of a basic word list of around 1,300 items, for 
which Kon Kham Turung was the informant (see in particular Chapter 4). However, even 
before this was completed, the recording of texts, such as traditional stories, oral histories 
and songs began. 

The Turungs are very interested in their own history, an examination of which is a 
complex and not straightforward matter (see Section 2.3). Thus the collection and analysis 
of oral histories was a priority of the study of Turung from the start. 

I was equally interested in traditional songs, but quickly found that most of the songs 
that people were singing were what one might call ‘modern songs’, for example those sung 
by younger people such as Ban Kham Turung and her colleagues in Rengmai (the 
recording and text coded as SDM07-200302-002A, see below for more details on file 
naming), or by Musumi Taipha in Tipomia (SDM07-200304-004A). The most ‘traditional’ 
songs that I have recorded are those sung by the late Am Seng, who lived in Rengmai, (e.g. 
SDMO07-20040705-013) and her brother Ananta Singphow, of Pahukatia (SDM07- 
20050708-004). The full list of texts recorded and transcribed is given in Section 1.5.3. 

The field work for this project was done in 2003-2007, and the major activities 
conducted in each field season were as follows: 


2003 — first steps at learning the language, collecting a few texts and spending 
considerable time on analysing them, collecting a word list 

2004 — advancing my knowledge of the language, more emphasis on collection of texts 

2005 — large collection of texts with transcription and translation 

2006 — development of Turung orthography (see below Section 3.5) and checking of the 
draft Turung grammar 

2007 — translation of texts collected in previous years, checking of the draft Turung 
grammar 
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In studying the Turung language, the task of learning to speak the language at least well 
enough to be able to communicate and to be able to understand most of what I was being 
told, was the highest priority. Many informants in many of the communities that I have 
worked with find it difficult and perhaps pointless to talk about things in a language to 
somebody who cannot understand them. Thus learning the language thoroughly leads to 
the collection of richer and more interesting texts. 

There are some social and linguistic aspects of this work worthy of mention. One text 
recorded on cassette, numbered SDM07-20030704A-003, turned out to be a mythological 
or perhaps legendary story, told by Bong Jap of Rengmai about the origins of a particular 
animal, the Nga Long, a kind of glider or flying squirrel. This story arose when Bong Jap 
was questioned by a younger Turung speaker, Kon Seng Turung, about the history of the 
Turung people. In the exchange in (13) Kon Seng asked whether the story was true and 
Bong Jap expressed some surprise. He was a little offended at being asked, as one can see 
from his answer”. At least from his perspective, this text is true, and carries meaning for 
his community. 


13.1) ndau pung wa sing di i 
n°dau? pun? waa! sin’dii* ii’ 
this story DEF true QN 


‘Is this story true?’ 
SDM08-20030704A-003, told by Kon Seng Turung, (12.1) 


13.2) wah singdi n- rai yong go ma i 
wat? sin dii? n- rai’ yon? go' ma ii 
EXCL true NEG- be and NEG ?? 2? 
ngai yah sga da go 
nai? ya?! sogaa' daa? go! 
1sG now speak keep DEF 


‘If this story is not true, and well, I have already said it.’ 
SDM08-20030704A-003, told by Bong Jap (12.2) 


It is not the task of the researcher to comment on the historicity of such a text, dealing 
as it does with ghosts, severed heads walking by themselves and people turning into 
animals. But this text does tell us about a tradition that is, or was, of great importance to 
the community. 

Before turning to discuss the technical aspects of the recording, analysis and archiving 
of this documentation of Turung, it would be worthwhile to mention some of the 
challenges and difficulties involved in fieldwork in Assam throughout this period. 

Transportation in Assam is very convenient and efficient. Express buses ply the 
highways between major towns, such as between Guwahati, the capital of Assam and the 
entrance into Assam from the rest of India, and Silonijan (the gateway to Turung villages 
such as Basapathar, Rengmai and Balipathar) and Jorhat (gateway to Na Kthong, Tipomia 
and Pahukatia). However, once off the main roads, transportation can be difficult indeed. 


20 There are a couple of items the meaning of which we could not make out, glossed as ??. The overall 


meaning of this line, however, was clear. 
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Both Rengmai and Basapathar are a considerable distance from the nearest good road — 
Basapathar in particular cannot be easily reached by motor vehicle during the rainy season. 
Whilst I would be prepared to walk, go by bicycle or motorbike, carrying the laptop 
computer, recording devices, necessary books, batteries and so on, it was clearly more 
convenient to travel by motor vehicle. 

Sometimes travel is impossible because of a bandh. Bandhs are called by one or more 
political organisations, some of them not committed to peaceful action. They will call for a 
complete cessation of activity — no shops to open, no vehicles to run on the roads, often 
under threat of violence. Buses and taxis are usually not prepared to travel during such 
bandhs, which happen on average once a week in the Karbi Anglong area and affect 
movement to and from Balipathar in particular. The possibility of them necessitates always 
planning to leave a village at least one day earlier than would otherwise be necessary, just 
in case. 

As will be discussed below, I have been using a laptop computer, video camera, 
minidisc recorder and solid state recorder for documenting the languages. All of these run 
on rechargeable batteries, and the recharging depends on electricity. Damage to the village 
transformer in Rengmai in 2005 and 2007, theft of the power lines in Basapathar in 2006 
and power cut followed by strike in Balipathar in 2005 all led to complete lack of power in 
those places while I was there during those field trips. Sometimes alternative arrangements 
could be made, such as charging through a car battery and inverter. 

In addition, mechanical and electronic devices have a tendency to break down, or be 
damaged in accidents. On my first day of fieldwork in 2004, I accidentally smashed the 
laptop computer screen, which could not be repaired in Assam and I had to work with only 
the one seventh portion on the left side of the screen, where things were still visible. In 
2003, just before I started my work in Rengmai on the word list, the minidisc player failed 
to start. The problem, which related to the powering of the unit, could not be identified and 
I was unable to use it in the 2003 season. At the same time, playback on the video camera 
was faulty, although this problem was solved after several days. However it was in those 
few days that I was recording the Turung word list with Kon Kham Turung (see below 
Chapter 4). As a consequence the word list was recorded on a small and cheap cassette 
player, and there is a high level of hiss on the recordings of the word list as a testament to 
this. 

Recording is difficult in village situations. There are always background noises, and 
those readers who listen to the recordings on the accompanying CDs will hear, for 
example, children playing, animals, such as chickens, cattle, insects, and, especially in 
those recordings made in 2004, the sound of rain. There are interruptions by other persons 
who didn’t know what was going on; by cars or trucks bumping along the road nearby. I 
have tried to lessen the impact of these, but they are sometimes very obvious. The 
recording in which Khit Seng of Tipomia talks about her family history is one such 
example (SDM07-200408-006). It was recorded during a temporary halt in the incessant 
rain of April 2004; but the halt was not long enough — by the end the sound of rain is 
drowning out the recording. 

Some informants are really keen to be recorded. Aishu Shyam of Balipathar and I would 
take a moming walk every day at around 6am, and he would mention any number of 
interesting facts about the Turung people. I would make a mental note and ask him after 
we retumed to tell it to the tape. Bong Jap of Rengmai was always happy to talk about 
anything within his area of expertise — Buddhism, Turung history and traditional stories. 
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But some informants need some encouragement to want to speak, and they often want to 
speak with me as a conversation, or at least have an exchange in which I was an active 
participant. Therefore, readers will notice that in some recordings I speak quite a lot, and, 
since there is an exchange going on, I sometimes speak at the same time as the Turung 
people whose words we are interested in. There is no doubt that some linguistic 
information was missed because of this; but I believe that the importance of each recording 
session as an act of real communication necessitates accepting these. 

The pace of life in Assam also differs significantly from that in my home country, 
Australia. People are not accustomed to the long hours of attention to computers and 
books, writing, thinking and analysing that go on in universities in rich countries. My 
consultants were not always able to put in the effort that I might have wanted; although 
many were willing to work very long hours as required. I decided that to impose this level 
of work on any one village, on any one informant or community for a long period, would 
be too high a demand. That, and the desire to explore the whole language, meant that I 
moved around quite a lot. 

From time to time festivals and other social events would occur that prevented any work 
from being managed. The most important festival of the year, Sangkyen, occurs in April 
and for the three or four days around this festival very little work can be done. This, of 
course, is only fair; nobody would expect to work on Christmas Day in Australia. 


1.5.2 Recording 


Six different recording devices and three different microphones were used in various 
stages of this project. The recording devices and the years in which they were used for this 
project are listed in (14) 


14) 2006: Solid State Recorder: M-Audio Microtrack 24/96 
2003-2006: Sony Digital Handycam TRV110E Camcorder 
2002 and 2004: Sony MZ-R90 Minidisc recorder 
2005: Sony MZ-N10 Minidisc recorder 
2003-2004: Aiwa V-Sensor TP-VS520 Cassette recorder 
2003: Sony WM GX221 Cassette recorder 


The microphones used are listed in (15) 


15) 2006: Sony ECM ZS90 Stereo Microphone 
2003-2005: Sony ECM MS907 Stereo Microphone 
2002-2006: Sony ECM Z157 Mono Microphone 


The recording devices used can be identified by the text number. All texts in this 
collection have the identifier SDM07, which identifies the collection as being done by me 
(Stephen Donald Morey) and the language is identified by the code 07%. This is followed 
by a hyphen and then a series of numbers which commences with the year. If the recording 
was done on the solid state Microtrack, there are no more numbers in this group. The year 


*! This number came about because I have previously worked on six other varieties in Assam, all of them 


Tai varieties, the numbering being 01 (Phake), 02 (Aiton), 03 (Khamyang), 04 (Ahom — used for old 
manuscripts), 05 (Khamti) and 06 (Ahom — used for the modern reviving language). 
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is followed by two more numerals if it a video recording, four more if it was a minidisc 
and four more with a letter if it was a cassette. Following another hyphen there is a number 
representing the sequence of that text within a series. This is exemplified in Table 4: 


Table 4: Explanation of text codes 


Code 

SDMO07-200304-001 A Turung text; recorded on Video Cassette numbered 2003.4; 
the first track on that video cassette 

SDMO07-2006-025 A Turung text; recorded on a solid state recorder in 2006; the 


twenty-fifth track recorded that year 


SDM07-20030701A-002 A Turung text; recorded on audio cassette numbered 2003.7.1, 
side A; the second track on that cassette 


SDM07-20040708-008 A Turung text, recorded on minidisc numbered 2004.7.8; the 
eighth track on that minidisc 


As regards the tracks, each recording system has a different approach to marking tracks. 
The M Audio Microtrack 24/96 records one track per session, when the recording stops the 
machine creates a track. I have not attempted to merge tracks even when the recording was 
stopped only for a moment and the topic of the next track was a continuation of the 
previous. The Minidisc recorders are similar; but although merging tracks or dividing 
tracks are relatively simple tasks, I have not done so. The Video Camcorder, on the other 
hand, does not create separate tracks; I therefore put a gap (blue space; that is a blue 
picture and no sound) between separate recorded events. This did not always happen, so 
for example texts like SDM07-200304-004A and SDM07-200304-004B are two separate 
songs, sung by Musumi Taipha that were recorded separately without a gap being put 
between the tracks.” Audio cassettes do not have any tracks; each audio cassette has a 
number of items on it and the numbering of tracks is arbitrary. Only those portions of the 
audio cassettes that were analysed for this project have been digitised. 

The recordings done on cassette were, as already mentioned earlier, quite poor in 
quality and with a high level of background hiss. The cassette recorder was only used 
because the other recording devices were malfunctioning at the time. This particularly 
applies to texts collected in Rengmai during September 2003. Most of the recordings, those 
done on Camcorder, Minidisc or Microtrack 24/96, were of much higher quality, although 
occasionally there is clipping of some of the digitally recorded tracks 


1.5.3 Data collected 


The Turung text corpus on which this grammar is based consists of over 11% hours of 
recordings, including the Tai manuscript, History of the Turung (SDMO7- 
ManuscriptPhuleswar-001) which was never recorded, but would take an estimated 20 


22 T have had some difficulties with digitising these recordings as a result of putting this ‘blue space’ in 


between tracks. This is discussed further below in Section 1.5.2. 
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minutes to read. The number of words in the corpus, including Tai and Assamese words, is 
estimated at between 80,000 and 90,000. 

The text number, speaker, place, title and time for each of the texts that were transcribed 
are given in Table 5. Every text has both a sound file (in .wav format) and a text file in 
Microsoft Word .doc format, so that the recording of the Ghost Story told by Khit Soi file 
is SDM07-20020103-016.wav, and the file containing its transcription is SDM07- 
20020103-016.doc. The text file format used for our website and for long-term archiving is 


shown in (22) below. 


Table 5: Turung Texts 


Text Number Speaker Place Title of Text Time 
SDM07-20020103-016 Khit Soi Duburoni Ghost story 6’00” 
SDM07-20020701-019 Komun Doi Rengmai A few words about 1’09” 
children 
SDMO07-20020701-021A | Bong Jap Rengmai Story of the old couple 157” 
without any food 
SDM07-200302-001B Ja Ai Turung Rengmai Lullaby 1753” 
SDM07-200302-002A Ban Kham and Rengmai Song Let’s at once have 356” 
others love and sympathy 
SDM07-200302-008 Bong Jap Rengmai Interview 1426” 
SDM07-200302-008B Bong Jap Rengmai Sutta Nipata Story 854” 
SDM07-200302-009 Bong Jap Rengmai Interview 253” 
SDM07-200302-010 Soi U Shyam Na Kthong Story of why the sky isso | 314” 
high 
SDM07-200304-001 Jogen Shyam Na Kthong Story of the clever 906” 
daughter-in-law 
SDM07-200304-002 Soi Ming Tipomia Story of Asoka and Tissa 626” 
SDM07-200304-003 Soi Ming Tipomia History of Tipomia village | 2°10” 
SDM07-200304-005 Muhidhar Shyam Na Kthong History of the Tai 1104”? 
SDM07-200304-006 Jyoti Rekha Na Kthong Story of lady Pukhau fish | 2’26” 
SDM07-200304-009 Nang EeHom and Na Kthong Dr. Banchob’s visit to 137” 
Soi U Shyam Titabor I 
SDM07-200304-010 Nang EeHom and Na Kthong Dr. Banchob’s visit to 137” 
Soi U Shyam Titabor II 
SDM07-200304-012A Bimol Shyam Na Kthong Speech in honour of Dr. 130” 
Banchob 
SDM07-20030702A-001 | Pradip Thoumoung Rengmai Turung translation of The 1020” 
Treaty between the Aitons 
and the Turungs. 
SDM07-20030702A-002 | Mya Seng Turung Rengmai History of the Turung 610” 
SDM07-20030705A-003 | Phuleswar Shyam Balipathar About the Turung 243” 
language 
SDM07-20030704A-003 | Bong Jap Rengmai Story of Ngalong 719” 
SDM07-20030704B-006 | Nang U Lu Balipathar Farewell song 058” 
SDM07-200308-004 Thon La Na Kthong Story of his early days 1056” 
SDM07-200309-009 Aishu Shyam Balipathar Turung marriage customs I | 8°51” 
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SDMO07-200310-001 Aishu Shyam Balipathar Turung marriage customs 13°07” 
II 
SDMO07-200310-002 Aishu Shyam Balipathar Turung marriage customs | 2045” 
I 
SDM07-200403-005 Bogita Basapathar Talking about hail storms | 5’10” 
SDMO07-200403-007 Ai Mya Seng Basapathar Everyday life 13731” 
SDM07-200406-012 Soi U Shyam Na Kthong Story of the spider 150” 
SDM07-20040701-001 Ja Ai Turung Rengmai The Sangkyen festival 1345” 
SDM07-20040702-010 Mohudhar Turung Rengmai History of the Turung 1053” 
SDM07-20040705-001 Bong Jap Rengmai History of the Turung 1436” 
SDM07-20040705-008 Mya Sa Turung Rengmai History of the Turung 1238” 
SDM07-20040705-011 Am Seng Rengmai Song 1 v31” 
SDM07-20040705-012 Am Seng Rengmai Song 2 017” 
SDM07-20040705-013 Am Seng Rengmai Song of Geku 046” 
SDM07-20040705-014 Am Seng Rengmai Song of Geku continued 053” 
SDM07-20040705-016 Am Seng Wakhyet Rengmai Buddhist song 1713” 
SDM07-20040708-005 Aishu Shyam Balipathar The first ploughing 515” 
SDM07-20040708-006 Aishu Shyam Balipathar The first ploughing prayer | 103” 
SDM07-20040708-008 Aishu Shyam Balipathar The festival of Ski SchihI | 132” 
SDM07-20040708-009 Aishu Shyam Balipathar The festival of Ski Schih II | 237” 
SDM07-20040709-010 Aishu Shyam Balipathar Death ceremonies 559” 
SDM07-200408-006 Khit Seng Tipomia Khit Seng’s family 950” 
SDM07-200408-007 Bamuni Tipomia The five ancestors of 1304” 
Tipomia village 
SDM07-20050701-006 Monindra Turung Rengmai Old times in Rengmai 7°50” 
SDMO07-20050701-010 Mohudhar Turung Rengmai Naming and first steps 2735” 
ceremony 
SDM07-20050701-011 Mya Seng Turung Rengmai Why Rengmai isn’t on 2737” 
maps 
SDMO07-20050701-016 Ja Ai Turung Rengmai Turung funerals I 425” 
SDMO07-20050701-017 Ja Ai Turung Rengmai Turung funerals II 2’29” 
SDMO07-20050701-018 Ja Ai Turung Rengmai Turung funerals III 039” 
SDM07-20050702-001 Ja Ai Turung Rengmai Turung funerals IV 310” 
SDM07-20050702-003 Ja Ai Turung Rengmai Spinning thread 105” 
SDM07-20050702-004 Mohudhar Turung Rengmai The language of flirting 307” 
SDM07-20050702-005 Mya Seng Turung Rengmai The language of flirting 1006” 
SDM07-20050702-013 Am Seng, Am Seng | Rengmai The language of flirting 12°43” 
Wakhyet, Roi Seng, 
Jita 
SDM07-20050702-015 Ai Mya Seng and Basapathar Importance of betel nut 3755” 
Puspa 
SDM07-20050702-016 Ai Mya Seng Basapathar Sun up and sun down 1719” 
SDMO07-20050702-017 Rekha Basapathar Rice preparation I 526” 
SDM07-20050702-018 Rekha Basapathar Rice preparation II 341” 
SDM07-20050702-019 Doga Basapathar Parts of the house 520” 
SDM07-20050703-001 Doga Basapathar Rice farming 546” 
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SDMO07-20050703-002 Manik Basapathar Edible and inedible straw 2°51” 

SDM07-20050703-005 Nang Me Nang Basapathar Sticky rice cish 3°14” 

SDM07-20050703-006 Manik Basapathar Fish catching 350” 

SDM07-20050703-007 Sukhen, Doga and Basapathar Basapathar history 510” 

Ai Mya Seng 

SDM07-20050703-009 Bogita Basapathar Daily chores 430” 

SDM07-20050703-010 Binod Basapathar Singpho and Turung 2715” 

SDMO07-20050703-012 Doga Basapathar Types of rice 4’00” 

SDMO07-20050703-013 Doga Basapathar The Buddhist story of 4’38” 
Pitakat Khau Tong Cang 
(Entering the elephant’s 
womb) 

SDMO07-20050703-015 Bogita Basapathar Preparing food and tea 2738” 

SDM07-20050703-018 La haw Barhula History of Barhula 444” 

SDM07-20050704-009 Kon Kham and Ai Basapathar The correct tones of the 2’03” 

Mya Seng word for ‘tortoise’ 

SDM07-20050704-010 Uk Cham Tengani The languages spoken in 3721” 
Tengani 

SDM07-20050704-011 Huna and Khon Ji Duburoni Women’s work 3°23” 

SDM07-20050704-012 Indavasa Bhikkhu Balipathar A Meditation retreat at 543” 
Dimapur 

SDM07-20050705-002 Ji Kut Balipathar Song about Turung 6°38” 
Culture 

SDM07-20050705-003 Ji Kut Balipathar Preparations for prayer 337” 

SDM07-20050705-004 Ji Kut Balipathar Her family 542” 

SDM07-20050705-007 Aishu Shyam Balipathar Land areas 158” 

SDM07-20050705-008 Aishu Shyam Balipathar Further information about | 2°10” 
Turung funerals 

SDM07-20050705-009 Aishu Shyam Balipathar The name of the Turung 258” 

SDM07-20050705-011 Aishu Shyam Balipathar Opium preparation and use | 6°48” 
I 

SDM07-20050705-012 A Ko Balipathar The Kaziranga festival 404” 

SDM07-20050705-013 Prabin Balipathar Forest Management 225” 

SDM07-20050705-018 Khon Ji Balipathar The birth of children — 032” 
introduction 

SDM07-20050705-019 Khon Ji Balipathar The birth of children I 304” 

SDM07-20050705-020 Aishu Shyam Balipathar The birth of children H 120” 

SDM07-20050705-022 Aishu Shyam Balipathar Opium preparation and use | 3°10” 
II 

SDM07-20050705-023 Aishu Shyam Balipathar Opium preparation and use | 3’21” 
I 

SDMO07-20050705-026 Aishu Shyam Balipathar Opium preparation and use | 3713” 
IV 

SDMO07-20050706-001 Aishu Shyam Balipathar House construction I 2°41” 

SDM07-20050706-002 Aishu Shyam Balipathar House construction II 6’02” 

SDM07-20050706-003 Sa Phoi Balipathar The castes and tribes 245” 
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SDM07-20050706-004 Sa Phoi Balipathar Weaving 459” 
SDM07-20050706-007 Aishu Shyam Balipathar Prayers to the main post of | 2°20” 
the house 
SDM07-20050706-008 Aishu Shyam Balipathar Calling the spirit (minla) 307” 
SDM07-20050706-009 Am Seng Ahomani Talking about her family 336” 
SDM07-20050706-013 Soi U Shyam Na Kthong Story of his family 849” 
SDM07-20050706-014 Soi U Shyam Na Kthong History of the Tai 511” 
according to Dr. Banchob 
SDM07-20050706-016 Sai Su Shyam Na Kthong Proverbs 144” 
SDM07-20050706-017 Sai Su Shyam Na Kthong The festival of Mai Ko 4’56” 
Sum Phai 
SDM07-20050706-021 Sai Su Shyam Na Kthong Story of how there came to | 3’08” 
be monkeys in the world 
SDM07-20050707-007 Singheswar Shyam Tipomia The first graduates among | 2’38” 
the Turung and the Tai 
SDM07-20050707-008 Adhon Tipomia Ceremonial sculptures 3°01” 
SDM07-20050707-009 Bohagi Tipomia The festival of the fourth 2°07” 
month 
SDMO07-20050707-010 Ananta Singphow Pahukatia Negative words turned 300” 
positive 
SDM07-20050707-013 Jogen Shyam Pahukatia The new pagoda 2°41” 
SDMO07-20050708-001 Ananta Singphow Pahukatia Turung greetings 106” 
SDM07-20050708-002 Ananta Singphow Pahukatia Turung medicines 4’ 46” 
SDM07-20050708-003 Ananta Singphow Pahukatia History of Pahukatia 150” 
SDM07-20050708-004 Ananta Singphow Pahukatia Traditional Turung song 058” 
SDM07-20050708-005 Ananta Singphow Pahukatia Traditional Turung song 1731” 
SDM07-20050708-007 Ananta Singphow Pahukatia Worshipping the spirits 640” 
SDM07-20050708-011 Ai Pha Ko Taipha Tipomia History of the Tai and its 2456” 
translation 
SDM07-20050708-013 Singheswar Shyam Tipomia History of the Taipha 14°51” 
SDMO07-2006-002 Sai Su Shyam Na Kthong The way to write Turung 721” 
language I 
SDM07-2006-003 Sai Su Shyam Na Kthong The way to write Turung 213” 
language II 
SDM07-2006-006 Ananta Singphow Pahukatia Story of Ngalong 822” 
SDM07-2006-107 Mohudhar Turung Rengmai Story of the rabbit andthe | 7751” 
otter 
SDM07-2006-112 Monindra Turung Rengmai Story of the squirrel 119” 
SDM07-2006-114 Monindra Turung Rengmai About the festival of the 110” 
end of the rains retreat 
SDM07-2007-027 Puspa Basapathar Flattened rice paddy 204” 
SDM07-2007-032 Doga Basapathar About Dr. Banchob’s visit | 3’26” 
SDM07-2007-033 Doga Basapathar About Bong Jap 051” 
SDM07-2007-034 Doga Basapathar Story of Mahamaya’s 356” 


dream I 
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SDMO07-2007-035 Doga Basapathar Story of Mahamaya’s 5’06” 
dream II 
SDM07-2007-044 Ananta Singphow Pahukatia His email to Stephen 1731” 
Morey of July 2006 
SDM07-2007-053 Sai Su Shyam Na Kthong If a man is wise, he will 427” 
get long life 
SDM07-2007-066 Ananta Singphow Pahukatia About the tones 1753” 
SDM07-2007-099 Ananta Singphow Pahukatia About shifting cultivation | 0’40” 
SDM07-2007-100 Ananta Singphow Pahukatia First steps ceremony 1735” 
SDMO07-2007-104 Ananta Singphow Pahukatia About Mthum and Mthah | 0754” 
SDM07-2007-109 Ananta Singphow Pahukatia Sleeping positions 036” 
SDM07-2007-110 Ananta Singphow Pahukatia About losing face 122” 
SDM07-2007-115 Ananta Singphow Pahukatia About the grave spirit 035” 
SDM07-2007PN-004 Ananta Singphow Pahukatia Proverbs 1238” 
SDM07-2007PN-005 Ananta Singphow Pahukatia Story of the hornbill and 4’42” 
woodpecker 
SDMO07-2007PN-006 Ananta Singphow Pahukatia Story of the grave spirits 416” 
and the man with 
protruding teeth 
SDM07-2007PN-007 Ananta Singphow Pahukatia Story of the earth guardian | 2’41” 
and the beetle 
SDMO07-2007PN-008 Ananta Singphow Pahukatia Numerical Rhyme 031” 
SDM07- Phuleswar Shyam Balipathar History of the Turung (in est. 
ManuscriptPhuleswar- Tai language) 20°00” 
001.doc 


The texts listed in Table 5 all fall within the category of “natural text”. In most cases the 
speakers volunteered the information, sometimes prompted by questions in Turung either 
from Stephen Morey, as with the text numbered SDM07-20050706-004 in which Sa Phoi 
talks about weaving, or prompted by one or more Turung speakers, as with text SDM07- 
200302-008 in which Bong Jap was questioned by Kon Seng Turung about many different 
matters. 

In the grammar, we have sometimes relied on texts that we will not describe as 
“natural”. This includes elicitations, where bilingual speakers such as Kon Kham Turung 
or Ananta Singphow were asked ‘how do you say X’. It also includes cases where these 
speakers were asked to make a sentence including a particular linguistic item, such as 
example (710) in Section 10.8.1, which was offered by Kon Kham Turung as an example 
of how the verb yup ‘sleep’ could be used in combination with the modifying verb la. Such 
elicitations and other non-natural data are intended only to fill gaps identified in the data 
available from the texts. 

We have not made much use of what have been termed prompted natural texts, such as 
story books (of which the Frog Story is perhaps the best known), photographs, videos, etc. 
A video on reciprocals produced at the Max Plank Institute was shown to some people in 
Na Kthong village, but ultimately the examples recorded were not used. For a discussion of 
some of the problems with using such materials, see Foley (2003), describing the way in 
which different linguistic structures were used in narrative texts and in those texts that 
were in some way prompted. 
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Some of the texts in Table 5 were stories or histories that were written out by the 
speaker and then recorded by reading out loud. For example, texts SDM07-2007PN-004 to 
008 are stories and proverbs that Ananta Singphow wrote out and then recorded for Palash 
Nath. 

The texts in Table 5 are not arranged by genre, but several different genres are 
represented there, such as narrative stories, histories, personal histories, songs, both 
modern style and a small number of older songs, descriptions of traditional practices, and 
some interviews that were in the form of conversations between several Turung speakers 
(an example of which is SDM07-20040705-001). 

One genre which is not much in evidence among the Turungs and which is not further 
discussed in this grammar are traditional songs, sung only by the late Am Seng Turung and 
her brother Ananta Singphow, and perhaps representing a family tradition. These are 
exemplified in (16) to (18), a song which replicates the sound of the geku, a bowed 
stringed instrument that the mother of Am Seng and Ananta Singphow was able to play. 


16)  geku dum de lo .. kma i 
gee*kuu* dum? de! lo .. komaa? ii? 
stringed instrument play REAL ERR who QN 
“Who can play the ge ku?’ 

17)  khah ho khran tup lung dum de 
kha?! hoo? khran? tup' lun? dum? — de’ 
water yonder bank ONOM stone play REAL 
kma i 
komaa’ ii? 
who QN 


‘And who can throw a stone to yonder bank, tup tup?’ 


18) ie ie 
ivee ii ee? 
ONOM ONOM 
ieie? 
SDM07-20040705-013 (1) to (3) 


1.5.4 Digitisation 


All the texts that form the data base for this work were either originally recorded as 
wave files (.wav format) or were digitised and converted into wave files. The .wav format 
is a widely used platform for sound files, readable by many programs and preferred by 
archives such as PARADISEC and ELAR (see below Section 1.5.6). 

The cassette recordings were digitised using an analogue transfer into my laptop 
computer, and recorded in real time using the recording facility in the Speech Analyzer 
program. This is an unsatisfactory way of digitisation for several reasons: neither the sound 
card on the laptop computer, nor the lead used for the digitisation, was of sufficiently good 
quality. However, no convenient alternative existed when these recordings were digitised. 
Moreover, the background hiss on these recordings was present on the original as it is on 
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the digitised version. It is doubtful that there was much loss of perceptible quality as a 
result of this means of digitising. This method of digitisation is done in real time: playing 
the cassette recording back on a cassette player and recording it real time. 

The video recordings were digitised by the Pinnacle Studio 9 Program. This employs a 
1394 cord, playing the video cassette in real time and recording onto the program. It 
creates a very large file for each video, in .avi format (around 11 gigabytes per 1 hour 
video cassette). The .avi format, whilst probably the best uncompressed format, is not 
readily archivable and cannot be easily transferred from computer to computer because of 
its huge size. Sound files with .wav format were then extracted from the .avi files, and 
these were converted to .mpeg2 format for archiving. 

This technology was not available in the field: therefore to actually work on these 
recordings in the field, I often made real-time recordings using the same method mentioned 
for cassettes earlier. 

The minidiscs were digitised by Minidisc Transfer Editor at the University of 
Melbourne, thanks to the generosity of the PARADISEC project. The Minidisc Transfer 
Editor program re-digitises the ATRAC format with which Minidiscs are recorded (a 
proprietary format) and converts the files into .wav format, maintaining the tracks and 
supposedly not involving any loss of sound quality or information. Unfortunately, when 
this process was undertaken, a significant proportion of minidisc files were regarded by the 
Minidisc Transfer Editor as being damaged, and it either could not read a whole track, or 
read and transferred only part of it. These damaged discs did not, on the whole, show any 
damage when played back on a Minidisc recorder, and so some files were transferred using 
analog transfer into the Speech Analyzer program via my laptop computer. An example of 
one such file is SDM07-20050701-017. Since the Speech Analyzer only records mono 
sound, the wave file for this text is a mono file, although the original was a stereo file. As 
with audio cassettes, to work on these texts in the field, recordings were often made onto 
the laptop computer using the method described above for cassettes. 

Files recorded by the M-Audio Microtrack 24/96 are recorded onto a Compact Flash 
card*’ as .wav files. They can be directly copied onto computer and then backed up onto 
CD discs. There is thus no issue of capture with these files. 

The issues of what are the best formats for archiving are technical and not considered 
here, beyond a statement that .wav format is used for the audio presentations. These are 
discussed in detail by Wittenburg, Dirksmeyer, Brugman and Klaas (2004). 


1.5.5 Analysis 


The transcription, translation and analysis of the texts that are presented as the data base 
for this grammar was the most time consuming part of the project. The process of 
transcription and translation proved to be a very demanding one for both the researcher and 
the Turung people who assisted with the task. Some of the difficulties are summed up in 
the words of my research assistant, Palash Nath in 2004, relating to the transcription and 
translation of the discussion between Mohudhar Turung and Bong Jap about Turung 
history, a text numbered SDM07-20040705-001: 


“We had a very eventful week in Rengmai from 22nd Oct. We have completed 
the mission which was not at all free from complexities. It took almost five days 


°° Tused a2 gigabyte card. 
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of interestingly painstaking effort to transcribe the 45 minute tape with the active 
cooperation of Kon Seng and Kon Kham. The unintelligible voice of Bong Jap 
created a lot of problems. But then we did not allow it to overcome our progress 
and finally we have completed the work. As we dealt with those problems, we 
have learnt a lot about Linguistics field work, specifically about transcribing 
natural speech.” 


The methodology for analysis varied across the project. In September 2003, when I 
commenced work on Turung, with no electricity available in Rengmai, and with both 
minidisc and video camcorder malfunctioning (as discussed above in Section 1.5.1), the 
first text transcribed was the story of Ngalong, told by Bong Jap. Working at night, to the 
light of a oil lamp, I wrote down in a notebook or on scraps of paper every word in a 
provisional orthography and noted the meaning of each word and wrote a translation of the 
whole. The difficulty of this task was greatly exacerbated because at that time I had not yet 
made an analysis of the phonology of the language, nor was there yet any draft 
orthography of the language (which only emerged in 2006). 

In 2004, although there was an immense amount of rain during my field season, 
electricity was regularly available. I therefore chose, when going through texts with 
informants, to enter data directly into the computer rather than into notebooks and thence 
into computer’. In 2005, on the other hand, electricity was very intermittent, with both 
Rengmai and Balipathar villages in blackout for the whole of my visit. With the more 
reliable Sony MZ-N10 Minidisc recorder, I was able to record a text, and then straight 
away play it back to the informant and write down, in my notebook, a transcription and 
only glossing and translating those things that I did not understand on playback. 

Both of these methods reduced to a minimum the time required to go over texts with 
Turung speakers, a very boring and demanding process for them and for me also. Later, in 
Australia, the comprehensive data would be entered, noting any items for rechecking. 
Generally the most difficult task is to identify what words are spoken; in well over 95% of 
cases I can make out the meaning if I can clearly identify the words. Thus usually only a 
transcription was required in the field, perhaps with a rough translation. Only where I did 
not understand the meaning of a word or the repetition did not match what was on the tape, 
would it be necessary to spend any more time on a particular example, noting a phonemic 
transcription of any newly encountered words, or a new sense of a word already known. 

The method ultimately adopted for this purpose was as follows. I constructed a set of 
tables, with the appropriate fonts put in, and where each separate line was a different field. 
Consider (19): 


19) chkhi gba mu nga na methun* ngu le 
cəkhii? gobaa* muu! yaa’ naa? methun puu! le! 
deer big also have SEQ wild buffalo say EMPH 


‘There are also big deer, and what are called methun.’ 
SDM07-20050705-013, told by Prabin Shyam, (27) 


The first line is a special field called ‘Example Turung’, the second line a field called 
‘Example Phonemic’, the third line a field called ‘Example Gloss’ and the translation line a 
field called ‘Example Translation’. The borders of the cells of the table have been omitted 


*4 I was slowed down by the damage to the computer screen mentioned in Section 1.5.1 
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in all except this example, where they have been put in place to show the reader clearly 
where they are. The use of tables allows for the easy moving of portions of the text from 
line to line, where, for example, in the analysis one might wish to divide the example into 
intonation units, or phrases, or whatever. The numbering of the text is a field code, 
automatically sequencing numbers, and when this example was chosen to be used in the 
grammar, that field coded automatic number was given a unique bookmark name 
(something like SDM07_20050705_013No27). The reference to the number (19) here is a 
reference, put in via the Insert-Reference-Cross Reference-Bookmark tool in Microsoft 
word. 

What we see in (19) is of course a final version, after being revised back in Australia to 
the point that I am satisfied with it. When first entered, in the village, it might have looked 
something like (20): 


20) chki gba mu nga na methun* ngu le 
methun 
seq wild buffalo say 
‘There are also big deer, 


Back in Australia, I would listen to the recording of the text, and enter those parts of the 
transcription, gloss and translation as were missing, as well as make notes about borrowed 
words, such as methun in (19), an Assamese borrowing. At the same time as I would listen 
to the text, I would be glossing it and thinking about its translation and its structure. For 
example, when I heard (21), I realised that the phrase si de ntah ‘the dead one’s house’ was 
an interesting use of a clause marked by the realis particle modifying a head noun, in other 
words a relative clause structure, with the head noun ellipsed. This was transferred straight 
into the grammar that I was writing and appears as (385) in Section 7.5. 


21) dung na de goi si de ntah 
dun? naa? de! goi’ sii? de! n'ta?’ 
sit SEQ this at [die REAL house] 


cumphoh theyng nang phe phalap 

cum'pho?! theeņ? nap? phee? pha'lap' 

person PL 2SG A.AG tea te 

‘And while sitting at the dead man’s house, his whole family will (offer) you tea.’ 


SDM07-20040709-010, told by Aishu Shyam, (64) 


At the same time as the transcription shown in (21) was transferred into this document, 
a separate sound file containing just this example was copied from the .wav file for the 
whole text, and stored in the folder named /extracts. This new .wave file was given the 
unique file name SDM07_20040709_010_64.wav. This allows for a link to be made in the 
Microsoft Word file between example (21) and the sound file, and will allow the reader to 
listen to this (and almost every other) linguistic example presented in this grammar. This 
methodology was pioneered in Morey (2005a). 

Thus there was no separation, either in time or in activity, between the following three 
processes: 
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e Listening to the recording 
e Transcribing, glossing and translating the text 
e Analysing the language and preparing examples for the grammar. 


Many people who undertake language documentation recommend the use of the SIL 
Shoebox (or Toolbox) program, or the DoBeS ELAN program, or a combination of both 
(Thieberger 2004, Wittenburg 2003). I have deliberately decided to forego any advantages 
of the Shoebox program, which automatically glosses examples quickly and consistently 
once a well structured lexicon has been entered into the program. It is true that I spend 
more time glossing and entering data than Shoebox users; but time spent with the data is 
never wasted. Indeed, I have found that I learned the languages I have been studying better 
because of the time taken to enter the data in full, morpheme by morpheme. 

A common method of working with Shoebox is to transcribe the text into an 
orthography (assuming there is one), something that can often be done by native speaker 
assistants. Then, this transcription is typed into a computer and the Shoebox program does 
its work to parse and gloss it, a process that needs to be checked by the linguist. Finally, 
when the text is completely entered, Shoebox will output it as a tab delimited file, which, 
for grammar writing purposes, is not nearly as flexible as the tables used here”. The 
powerful searching facilities of Shoebox encourage the user to wait until there is a 
reasonably corpus of text and then search for the kind of examples required to write the 
grammar. In that methodology, however, the transcription, glossing and analysis processes 
are inevitably to some extent separated. 

The methodology I have used centralises the interdependence of rich documentation and 
description, because I am working both to enter texts and to build up the grammatical 
description at the same time. 

The example (19) above showed that the document into which I entered the data was a 
carefully constructed one. This is easily converted into a machine-readable text file format 
by the Centre for Research in Computational Linguistics, Bangkok. A section of such a 
text file is shown in (22). This is a tab separated text, and the second line of the text uses 
Unicode encoding for the phonetic font. 


22) 
Turung : SDMO7 -20050703-013:7 
dau wa he 


dauA? waaA1 heeA! ... 
that DEF STILL ... 
"That one ...' 


Turung: SDM07 -20050703-013:8 


dau wa la na ndau wa mkhai kun su ngut nga 
dauA? waaA1 laaA? naaA? nA2dauA3 waaA? mE™khaiA2 kun suuÂ? AcutAl 
Acaah2 


that DEF take SEQ this DEF what maybe tell able have 
"And having got this, can you tell us ...' 


23 This certainly was true of the version of the Shoebox that I learned when beginning this project. I 


understand that more recent versions, such as Toolbox, may allow for output as Tables. 
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Turung: SDM07 -20050703-013:9 


ral de ka daiyong dai lu re chumphoh na ming 
wa n- choi dgo 

raiA? deÂt kaa? daiA? yoA<A2 daiA? luuA2 reAt cumA1phoE”A? 
naaA3 miA<A3 waaA? nA$- coiA2 dE™=goA1 

do REAL write then that get REAL person POSS name DEF 


NEG- know REAL=TOP 
',... I don't know who was the person who got it.' 


The Centre for Research in Computation Linguistics have built a web-based corpus 
search system for all the texts that I have collected for this project, as well as the Tai texts 
analysed in Morey (2005a) and the Singpho texts that have been collected as part of the 
Endangered Languages Documentation Programme funded project, A comprehensive 
documentation of the Turung and Singpho languages of Assam. The site developed by 
CRCL is linked to a permanent URL at the address http://purl.oclc.org/assam-tai. 

This site also allows for the downloading of word documents containing the 
transcription files for each of the Turung texts that form the basis of this grammar: as more 
texts are analysed they will be added to the corpus. The front page of the corpus search 
engine is presented in the appendix to this chapter. 

The decision to make a single front page for searching the Tai, Turung and Singpho 
languages was made because of the close contacts between these various communities, the 
mixing of Tai and Turung in several Tai texts and also the convenience to the researcher of 
being able to check texts from several languages at once. The phonetic fonts used in the 
website, and in this grammar, are Unicode fonts, such as Doulos SIL and Charis SIL (see 
www.sil.org). The Tai fonts in use in this grammar, however, are not Unicode. When I 
began work on the Tai languages, in 1996, the Tai people had no access to any fonts, and 
my first task was to make them (Morey 2005a:203). At that time I was not aware of the 
efforts of the Unicode consortium to bring all the writing systems of the world onto a 
single encoding platform. The fonts that I made, using a 486 computer and the 
Fontographer program, were 8 bit fonts, in which the Tai letters were placed in the 
positions of lower ASCII characters (the basic Roman alphabet, numerals and 
punctuation). Such fonts also have what is known as an upper ASCII or hidden keyboard. 

Since some of the texts in this grammar involve the use of Tai script — the only written 
form available to Turung people in earlier times — a /fonts folder is placed on the 
accompanying DVD containing these fonts and information about their encoding. 

The search engine produced by CRCL for this project allows for the searching of any 
lexical item or items in either the practical orthography or the phonemic transcription, as 
well as allowing search by gloss or by the free translation. 

A short discussion is required about the process of glossing and translation. These are 
both far from neutral acts, and presuppose a considerable theoretical background, often 
unstated. This is another reason why I have chosen not to use the Shoebox/Toolbox 
methodology. I cannot find a place in my work for ‘automatic glossing’ nor do I believe 
that the glossing of Turung lexical items could ever be safely done by machine, however 
well trained and however comprehensively checked. 

Becker (1993) discussed in some detail the issues involved in glossing illustrating his 
ideas using Burmese, a language related to Turung. His claim was that “most of the 
analysis is done in the glossing”, that process that he describes as “a kind of “literal” word 
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by word, morpheme by morpheme translation which, though it might be done with care, 
almost never is” (1993:62). Becker’s criticism may be too harsh: there is a great deal of 
time and effort that goes into the glossing and translation process, and there can always be 
refinements to the analysis; but his criticism does remind us that the use of automatic 
glossing, as per Shoebox/Toolbox is not a neutral act. If Becker is correct in saying that 
glossing is where most analysis goes on, then allowing Shoebox to do it is surely 
problematic, to say the least. 

That said, I do not deny that there are many advantages in using the Transcriber- 
Shoebox-ELAN model (Thieberger 2005), or any variation of that work flow*°. Using the 
work flow proposed by Thieberger one can quickly get a great deal of text glossed and 
analysed in a machine readable, well structured format. One of the aims of documentation 
appears to be to get as much material as possible into such a format as quickly as possible. 
Shoebox and ELAN also both lead to text files, marked up in various ways, that, it is 
claimed, will be storable long term and have maximum portability between computers of 
the future. 

The data presented here, on the other hand, is in a well-structured Microsoft Word 
document. This is immediately useable by anybody who uses Microsoft Word in the first 
decade of the 21“ century; and it can be converted to a text file format that is machine 
readable, such as that exemplified in (22). This format is portable and meets the concerns 
of Bird and Simons (2002) in their setting out of the key issues for language 
documentation and the use of computers. The goal of the data entry is to have data that can 
be maintained, and this Turung data can be. 

It is also possible to manipulate this data so that it can be read by the ELAN program, 
and then marked up with time codes. ELAN is a very fine tool that allows for excellent 
presentation and aids analysis. However, I have chosen not to mark up any of my texts in 
ELAN formats for this project: rather spending the available time producing more 
transcriptions and translations and more linguistic analysis. Because of the richness of the 
transcription done here, the time codes that ELAN marks could be added by a non-Turung 
speaker in the future, if desired. The transcriptions and translations that I have spent the 
bulk of my time on could not. 


1.5.6 Archiving 


Sound files, in .wav format. and video files, in .mpeg2 format, have been archived at 
the Pacific and Regional Archive for Digital Sources in Endangered Cultures 
(PARADISEC) (http://acl.arts.usyd.edu.au/paradisec) and at the Endangered Languages 
Archive (ELAR) (http://www.hrelp.org/archive). 

In archiving, rich metadata, information about the recordings, has been provided; 
setting, participants, recording length, recording media, and at least some notes about the 
text are contained in the searchable catalogue entries in these archives. 


°° Connie Dickinson (p.c.) has pointed out that the latest versions of ELAN and Toolbox/Shoebox make the 
use of the Transcriber program redundant. In some ways this reduces the attractiveness of the work flow, 
because of all these programs Transcriber is undoubtedly the easiest to learn and quickly master the use 
of. 
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1.5.7 Mobilisation 


The data having been analysed, a large variety of potential uses becomes available. 
Dictionaries, both print and/or web-based or DVD format can be produced. Multimedia 
presentations become possible, as well as pedagogical materials, story books and many 
other potential uses. 

The Turung lexicon that accompanies this work and is contained in the folder named 
/lexicon is one example of the mobilisation of the data for the benefit both of the Turung 
community and also of the wider linguistic community. The basis of the lexicon was the 
word list given by Kon Kham (see below Chapter 4), this was added to by generating a list 
of words from the Turung text corpus”. Finally Ananta Singphow and Mohudhar Turung 
and others checked over the list and added other words that were not in the lexicon. 

The second item of mobilisation is the Turung Story Book, Turung Khong na Pung (see 
below Section 1.6 and 3.5). An electronic version of this is provided in the accompanying 
DVD. 


1.6 Grammaticality and prescription in Turung: some lessons from the production of a 
Turung story book 


The process of producing the Turung Story Book (see also below Section 3.5) raised 
some issues of the difference between what quickly came to be referred to as the ‘written 
style’ and the form of the stories as recorded. 

The story book consisted of texts that had been recorded, mostly stories and histories, 
which were then edited by Turung speakers, mostly Kon Kham and Kon Seng Turung, 
Mohudhar Turung, Sanu Shyam, Soi U Shyam and Ananta Singphow. The text as spoken 
on the original recording was written down and then changed to make it easily read and 
understandable. 

Some of the main differences between the original spoken form and the final edited 
form (‘written style’) are listed in Table 6. 


?7 This was done by CRCL Inc. 
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Table 6: Differences between the ‘spoken’ and ‘written’ styles of Turung 


Spoken style 


Written style 


lots of hesitations, false 


starts, errors 


hesitations, false starts and errors 
removed 


lots of Assamese words and 
some calques 


Assamese words and calques 
removed and replaced by Turung 
words 


certain to be 
edited 


some arguments unstated — 
understood from context 


all arguments fully spelled out 


use of the additional topic 
position (see Chapter 15) 


Additional topic position not used, 
all A arguments, if stated, preverbal 


speech act verbs sometimes 
omitted 


speech act verbs explicitly stated 


noun phrase particles and 
verbal particles sometimes 
omitted 


NP particles and verbal particles 
usually added 


very long sentences with a 
lot of subordinate clauses 
marked by na or na go 


likely to be broken up into shorter 
sections with more use of hah and 
de 


likely to be 
edited 


Several of the stories used in the Story Book were very considerably changed in the 
editing process. Consider the Story of the clever daughter-in-law (Gai Lokhi Jan in 


Turung) told by Ai Mya Ko (Jogen Shyam). 


Consider (23), one of the sentences of that story as it was spoken. 


23) dai lkhan dai ktah na go gloi yong khi 
dai? ləkhan? dai? kota?! naa’? go! goloi? yon? _khii® 
therefore then SEQ TOP when 3SG 
na ksa wa daiyong mu je* ngai 
naa? kəsaa? waa? dai* yor” muu? je nai? 
POSS son return atthattime see COMP 1SG 
na numjan phe ngai na numsa phe 
naa’? numĉjan? phee? nai? naa? num’saa* phee? 
POSS girl A.AG  1SG poss female A.AG 
nsot si wa hah 
n’sot'! sii? waa ha?! 
like die COS DECL 


‘Therefore, at the time when his son returned, he saw that “My girl, my wife has 


died.’ 


SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko) (79) 


When this was edited for the story book, it was given as (24) 
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24)  nimdim di wa du na khi khi na 
nimĉdim? dii! waa? duu? naa? khii? khii? naa? 
after LV return come SEQ 3SG 3SG POSS 
numjan phe si nga di mu 
numĉ?jan? phee? sii? naa? dii’ muu? 
wife A.AG die CONT LV see 


‘After coming back he saw that his wife was dead.’ 
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The principle differences between the spoken version in (23), which is clearly 
grammatical, and the written version in (24) are summarised in (25), where, in the spoken 


version, 


25) The main verb mu ‘see’ is not in final position 
There is a gloi yong ... dai yong correlative construction, a calque on Assamese (see 


below Section 17.3.3) 


The linker dai lkhan is followed by a second linked dai ktah 
The A argument of mu is not specifically stated, 
The non-agent animate argument is repeated in an elaboration as numjan phe, ngai 


na numsa phe, and 


The Assamese complementiser je is employed. 


In Turung, we can see a cline of grammaticality, as is expressed in Table 7: 


Table 7: Cline of grammaticality in Turung 


Grammaticality status 


Example in Turung 


1 | Meaning unrecoverable 


N 


Utterance incomplete 


e.g. leaving off the final verb; any interrupted utterance 


3 | Error 


e.g. somebody says something they do not mean to say; 
the meaning of what they say is recoverable but is 
interpreted differently because everybody knows they 
spoke wrongly 


4 | Highly context 
dependent 


e.g. the meaning recoverable only in the spoken 
context; including such cases as where arguments are 
left out 


5 | Grammatical but not 
good style 


e.g. placing the agent in the ADDitional topic position 
(see below Chapter 15) 


6 | Grammatical in both 


written and spoken style 


The texts include examples of all six stages of this cline, but only items that satisfied the 
criteria in point 6 were accepted for the Turung Story Book. 
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1.7 Ethical considerations 


Many linguists would hope that their work will have some benefit both for the speech 
community that they are studying and for the general linguistic community. Mosel 
(2004:3) pointed out that the linguists’ documentation, and one may suppose in particular 
the written grammar, might not necessarily bring much benefit to the community. For 
example, she suggested that “transcriptions, even when they are done in a practical 
orthography, are hard to read for non-linguists simply because spoken language is not 
meant to be written and read.” 

This problem is even more acute when we consider the linguists’ (perceived?) need to 
transcribe repetitions, errors, stutters and other possibly extraneous material. I have 
explained the need for these to be transcribed — as errors, hesitations and the like — by 
saying that if, in fifty or a hundred years, somebody is listening to one of the Turung 
language recordings and hears a sound that is not transcribed, they will not know whether 
it is a word or not, and they might wonder what to make of it. 

In Section 1.6 we have disussed the process of editing the Turung Story book; a process 
that could be applied to most of the texts here in order to make them more accessible for 
the community. The development, initiated by Sai Su Shyam, of a draft orthography that 
Turung people can actually use (see below Section 3.5) is an important step in involving 
the community in linguistic work. 

Many works have now been written about ethics and fieldwork and small communities. 
I do not propose to cover this ground again, save to say, as I did with regard to the Tai 
communities (Morey 2005a:93-4), that this study will make full acknowledgement to the 
speakers on all occasions. Wherever a linguistic example is presented, it will be sourced. 

This is important for several reasons: firstly it allows for checking of data, particularly 
while the informant is still living. Secondly, the rigorous acknowledgement of the speakers 
will be useful for communities in the future when they look back on the language as it was 
spoken in the period 2003-2006, and are able to pinpoint exactly which of their ancestors 
was doing the speaking. 

But these are minor points in comparison to the major reason for this: the linguistic data 
in this book is somebody’s language, somebody’s knowledge and somebody’s heritage. It 
is not mine, and I would hope to avoid the term ‘my data’ in connection with what is 
presented here. Like any literary creation, song or poem, or indeed an academic paper, the 
creator needs to be given the deserved acknowledgement, and particularly with songs and 
stories, the creator remains the owner of that song or story. 


Appendix to Chapter 1: The CRCL Web based search engine 


Tai and Tibeto-Burman Languages of Assam 
A searchable corpus of texts collected and analysed by Stephen Morey and associates. 
Project funding by DoBeS / Volkswagen Stiftung. 


Download and read the texts: texts.htm | Download required fonts | About this site 


Aiton Search text examples of any language using Tai script. 


Phake 

Khamyang 

Khamti 
Ahom 


Singpho Search text examples using roman orthography. 
Turung 


Tangsa (Cholim) 


Roman transcription for Tai languages (except Ahom) Search using 
IPA phonetics. 
Roman transcription for Ahom 


Roman transcription for Tibeto-Burman languages 


Gloss Search word glosses (capitalize grammaticalized morphemes, e.g. 
GIVE). 
Translation Search the colloquial gloss of the complete sentence. 


Choose one or more languages to search. To print all examples of any single language, 
check that box below, but leave all the fields blank above. 


~ Ahom ~” Aiton ~“ Phake “ Khamyang ~” Khamti “ Singpho “ Turung “~” 
Tangsa (Cholim) 
Submit Query Reset Download required fonts 


References (pdf format): 
Taiscript Tai romanization Turung romanization Grammatical 
morphemes/ glosses 


This tool searches data collected by Stephen Morey and associates in Assam from 1996 to 
present. The data consists of texts in a wide range of genres, in both Tai and Tibeto- 
Burman languages. The languages represented are Ahom, Aiton, Khamti, Khamyang and 
Khamti (Southwestern Tai), and Singpho, Turung and Tangsa (Cholim variety) (Tibeto- 
Burman). Several of these languages are seriously endangered, and the total number of 
speakers of all 8 languages is fewer than 30,000. 


Full transcriptions, translations and analyses of the texts can be downloaded as Word 
documents. At present this site uses non-Unicode fonts that can be downloaded here. 
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The Tai texts that are searchable on this site are the primary sources for Stephen 
Morey's Tai languages of Assam - a grammar and texts, 2005. Canberra: Pacific 
Linguistics. In addition to a description of the Tai languages, the grammar is 
supplemented with a CD version of the linguistic analysis linked to text files, sound files 
and photographs, as well as about eight hours of transcribed, translated, analysed and 


annotated text. 


The Tai Ahom texts form the basis of the Tai Ahom Dictionary, and of a draft grammar of 
Tai Ahom being submitted for publication by Stephen Morey. 


The Turung and Singpho texts on this site are part of the comprehensive documentation 
of these languages undertaken by Stephen Morey at the Research Centre for Linguistic 
Typology. This research was funded by the Hans Rausing Endangered Languages Project. 
Stephen Morey's Turung - a variety of Singpho spoken in Assam is to be published by 
Pacific Linguistics, Canberra. It will be supplemented by a DVD version of the linguistic 
analysis linked to text files, sound files and photographs, and more than twelve hours of 
transcribed, translated, analysed and annotated text. 


Stephen Morey is presently supported by Volkswagen Foundation under the DoBeS 
program to undertake research into Tai, Singpho, and Tangsa languages with a focus on 
traditional songs (http:/ /www.mpi.nl/ DOBES/ projects/singpho_tai_tangsa). This work 
is assisted by Palash Kumar Nath, Jurgen Schopf, Chaichuen Khamdaengyodtai Zeenat 
Tabassum, Meenaxi Barkataki-Ruscheweyh, Karabi Mazumder and Krishna Boro. 


All the communities whose languages are presented here have strongly supported 
Stephen Morey in his effort to document their endangered languages and literatures. 


Stephen Morey can be contacted at moreystephen at hotmail.com. 


This website reflects active research and is updated regularly. When citing data from this 
site, please be sure to include your date of website access. 


Links to Text Files: See texts.htm 


Links to Sound Files: 

Original sound files for all texts are being archived at these sites using the standard 
identifiers that appear in each text (e.g. SDMO8-2006-058.wav). 

http:/ /acl.arts.usyd.edu.au/paradisec Pacific and Regional Archive for Digital Sources in 
Endangered Cultures (PARADISEC) 

http://www.hrelp.org/archive Endangered Languages Archive (ELAR) 

DoBeS Archive, Max Planck Institute 


This website reflects active research and is updated regularly. When citing data from this 
site, please be sure to include your date of website access. 


This site was prepared for Stephen Morey by Doug Cooper, pursuant to a technical 
assistance grant funded by the Center for Research in Computational! Linguistics, a US 
501(c)3 nonprofit organization. 


2 The Turung people: their location, 
culture and history 


This chapter aims to place the study of the Turung in its social and historical context, in 
the same way as the language examples presented in this study are placed in their linguistic 
context, through the use of a comprehensively linked DVD. Language is one of the most 
important cultural artefacts of a community, but for the Turung at least, what they speak 
about is much more important than the way they speak. Discussions about Turung history 
are particularly valued, debated and contested, and that is why so many of the texts here 
are related to history. In addition, texts about religion, ceremonies and beliefs relating the 
stages of life and death, and traditional stories, the content of which is important, are a key 
part of this documentation. In this chapter we will briefly discuss these. 

In this chapter, we will first survey the Turung villages where the language is still 
actively spoken (Section 2.1), then survey some aspects of Turung culture (Section 2.2), 
before turning to a detailed examination of the history of the Turung (Section 2.3) . 


2.1 Turung villages 


The Turung people live on agricultural land in the broad valley that lies on the south 
bank of the Brahmaputra river running towards the hills of Nagaland. Unlike the Tai Aiton 
villages, many of which are along the Dhonsiri river (Morey 2005a:20), Turung villages 
tend to lie some distance from the rivers that run from Nagaland northwards towards the 
Brahmaputra. 

The land is mostly flat; rice is the major crop, although large tea estates are also found 
near to some of the Turung villages (particularly those in Jorhat district). Most of the forest 
that covered the area until quite recently has been completely cleared, although small 
remnants of uncleared land are found from place to place. 

Turung villages are usually built on a small rise so that they are not affected too 
severely by the annual flooding of the rivers and creeks. Even within village boundaries 
low lying areas are cultivated for rice, whilst around the houses large numbers of betel nut 
trees, banana trees, papaya trees and other fruit trees are grown. Village houses also have 
kitchen gardens where vegetables are grown during the winter months when the rain is not 
heavy. 

There are seven villages that can be regarded as Turung villages, in Jorhat, Golaghat 
and Karbi Anglong districts of Assam, India. These are listed in Table 8: 
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Table 8: List of Turung villages, with their Assamese, Tai and Turung names 


Assamese District Number of Turung name | Translation of | Tai name 
name households Turung name 
ddyfield 
Pathargaon Jorhat 65 naa*kothon? oe he baan? naa” 
village 

Tipomia Jorhat 40 - - 
Pahukatia Jorhat 44 - s - 
Gahorisuwa Jorhat 3 - z - 
Rengmai Golaghat 65 - : E 
Basapathar Golaghat 31 - Ş - 

, Karbi , S 
Balipathar 27 - sand village baan” saai 

Anglong 


Villages of many other communities are nearby, as discussed above in Section 1.3.1 
with relation to Balipathar. 

The total number of Turung speakers is probably around 1200, and as such the Turung 
are one of the smallest ethnic groups in India.” Since the Turung have very strict marriage 
laws (see below Section 2.2.1), most Turungs marry somebody outside of their native 
village. Traditionally, this has meant marrying somebody from either another Turung 
village or an Aiton village. The intermarriage with the Aitons has most likely been 
occurring since at least the times of the Treaty between the Turungs and the Aitons (see 
below Section 2.3.3), and as a consequence Aiton speaking women live in Turung villages 
and Turung speaking women live in Aiton villages. 

In the past, offspring of mixed marriages were often brought up bilingually, speaking 
both Aiton and Turung, and even today the offspring of these mixed marriages are 
sometimes brought up multilingually, speaking Aiton, Turung and Assamese. Nowadays, 
however, it is more common for the offspring of these Aiton-Turung marriages to be 
brought up speaking only the dominant language of their village and Assamese. 
Furthermore, some Turungs have left their villages to work in towns, marrying Assamese 
speakers and bringing up their children speaking only Assamese or perhaps even Assamese 
and English. This is one of the factors that is endangering the Turung language (see Morey 
2006b). 

Boruah (2001:41) briefly surveyed the Turung villages, listing them as follows: 


‘Pahukatia, Pather Shyam and Tipomiya are in Jorhat Sub-division and No. 1 
Veleng Turung village, Naojan Balipather Turung village and Da-Basapather Turung 
village are situated at Golaghat Sub-division.’”” 


This listing refers to the same villages as we see in Table 8, save the tiny village of 
Gahorisuwa. In Boruah’s list, Pathargaon is given as ‘Pather Shyam’ and Rengmai as 
Veleng, a name that the people of Rengmai acquired from having earlier lived in a place 
called Veleng or Beleng. 


*8 Tn India, the term ‘tribe’ is used to refer to ethnic groups. The term ‘caste’ is commonly used by Turungs 


to refer to their family grouping (see below Section 2.2.1.1). In terms of the Schedule to the Indian 
Constitution, the Turungs are associated with the group known as Man-Tai speaking. 

Boruah 2001 seems to be a reprint of an earlier work; Golaghat sub-division is now known as Golaghat 
district. 
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As discussed in Section 1.3, there are Turung speakers in several of the Aiton villages, 
Barhula, Tengani and Ahomani in particular. 


2.1.1 Village names 


As we have seen in Table 8, all of the Turung villages have Assamese names, possibly 
names that are derived from local pre-existing place names and have been translated into 
Assamese origin. Only two villages are regularly referred to with Turung names. 

The oldest Turung village, called Pathagaon in Assamese, is also called Na Kthong in 
Turung. The word kthong is also found, with the meaning ‘village’, in Jingpho (where it is 
spelled kahtawng), but this word is not used by the Turungs. Not knowing this Jingpho 
word, Soi U Shyam told me that the word is a contraction of the terms in (26): 


26) na ay thoy 
naa” an? thop? 
rice-field at place 


‘The place of the rice-field.’ 


If this analysis is accepted, it suggests that the postposition ang is sometimes realised as 
a syllabic nasal (/f/), as it is in the locational noun nggoi (see below Section 7.1.4). In fast 
speech the nasal has assimilated to the following voiceless aspirated consonant, forming a 
cluster or near-cluster, /naa* kothon’/ (see discussion of clusters below in Chapter 5.1.1). 

The village of Basapathar is also known as Obhong in Assamese. In the middle of the 
village there is a former creek that has been dammed and which carries water for most of 
the year. The term for this in Turung is khabong (/khaa*bon'/) and hence the village is 
known in Turung as Abong. 

Two of the villages have Tai names, Pathargaon, which in Assamese means ‘rice-field- 
village’, and Balipathar, Assamese for ‘sand-village’. The Tai names have the same 
meaning as the Assamese names, being baan? naa? ‘village-rice-field’ and baan? saai? 
‘village-sand’ respectively. In Tai script, the word for ‘village’ is written with the symbol 
for initial /m/, and the villages are therefore also known as maan? naa? and maan” saai? 
respectively. 


2.1.2 Village locations and lay out 


Three of the Turung villages are in the Titabor area, south of Jorhat town, Jorhat 
District, Assam. The coordinates of these villages (approximately) are as follows: Na 
Kthong 26°33° N, 94°13’ E; Tipomia 26°24’ N, 94° 09’ E; and Pahukatia 26°28’ N; 
94°10’ E. Both Na Kthong and Tipomia appear on the 1960s US Army Joint Operations 
Group (JOG) Map, number NG46-7 Jorhat, where both are marked as Turunggaon. 

All three villages are situated near to two ancient roads, constructed by the Ahom kings, 
which ran south from Jorhat. These roads were the Gor Ali to the east and the No Ali (also 
spelled Na Ali) to the east. Na Kthong is just to the east of Gor Ali, around 3km south of 
the junction town of Titabor (Titabar). Pahukatia is some 4-5 km further south a little to the 
west of Gor Ali. Tipomia is around 1km from Pahukatia, but situated just to the east of the 
Na Ali. 

I do not know the exact location of Gaurisuwa, but it is in the foothills of Nagaland, 
very near to Pahukatia and Tipomia. 
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The other three Turung villages are in the Dhonsiri valley area, south of Golaghat. The 
coordinates for these (already given in Table 2, section 1.3) are Balipathar 26°07’ N, 
93°48’ E; Rengmai 26°08’ N, 93°55’ E; Basapathar 26°19’ N, 93°57’ E. Balipathar appears 
on the JOG map NG46-7 under the name Naojan. Neither Basapathar nor Rengmai appear 
on this map, although the neighbouring village to the latter, Rengma Pathar, is marked on 
the map. According to Mya Seng Turung, before the independence of India, the British 
Indian Government did survey map the area around Rengmai and the nearby Khamyang 
village of Rajapukhuri*’, and hence Rengmai is not marked on the map as discussed by 
Mya Seng (see text SDM07-20050701-011). 

In addition, there are two Aiton villages in which Turung is spoken: Barhula, to the 
north, and Tengani. The coordinates for these are given in Table 2, Section 1.3 above. 


2.1.2.1 Na Kthong 


The oldest of the existing Turung villages is Na Kthong (Pathargaon), which is situated 
to the east of Gor Ali, an old road first built under the Ahom kingdom. It lies about 3km 
south of the town of Titabor, surrounded by its own rice-fields. The village is about 6 km 
to the northwest of the Naga Hills. 

The 1873 British map of Assam shows many areas granted by the British colonial 
government, mostly grants for setting up tea gardens. The area now covered by Na Kthong 
is marked as Grant No. 44. Today older Turungs in Na Kthong are still aware of their 
village as being on the land of Grant No. 44, which they refer to as 44 Turung Grant. It 
thus appears that the area of Na Kthong was granted by the British authorities to the 
Turung, sometime in the mid 19" century. 

The village is mentioned, under its Tai name of maan”? naa in the Turung historical 
manuscript discussed below in Section 2.3.2. Banchob (1983:248) described the village as 
she saw it in the late 1950s as follows”: 


This village is smaller than other villages. There are 15 houses there according to 
the village headman. Altogether there are 250 people. The temple is at the edge of 
the village. It does not take many minutes to reach there. 


Today Na Kthong is much larger than Banchob described, situated around two small 
roads that run east from Gor Ali. The temple and pagoda are at the northern edge of the 
village and can be seen across the fields as one approaches the village from Titabor. The 
older portion of the village, which contains several large houses, is nearer to Gor Ali, 
whereas a newer portion of the village has recently sprung up to the east of the temple. The 
total number of Turung houses in Na Kthong is 65. 

In 2006, Na Kthong had electricity but no telephone connection. 

The family groups represented in Na Kthong are a mixture of Tai and Singpho. Sai Su 
Shyam and Muhidhar Shyam are both from the Thaumung caste, which is originally Tai; 


3 Rajapukhuri is a long established and comparatively wealthy Khamyang village. The name is Assamese 
and means ‘King’s pond’. There is a large man-made pond (called a tank in Indian English) which lies a 
few hundred meters to the northeast of Rajapukhuri village. It is believed that this was constructed in the 
time of the Ahom Kings. It is surprising that Rajapukhuri was not marked on the JOG map. 


31 Translated by Stephen Morey. 
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Soi U Shyam on the other hand is is a Tngai, originally a Singpho caste, as is Ai Mya Ko 
(Jogen), who is Mbown, and Ni Seng, who is Taipha. There are also Lchang, Drai and 
Lgrang represented in Na Kthong. 


2.1.2.2 Tipomia 


Tipomia takes its name from a nearby tea garden that is marked on the 1873 British 
map. On Map 2, the name is applied to a small watercourse that is just to the north of the 
present day Turung village. The village is on the east side of Na Ali (pronounced [no ali]), 
a road also built by the Ahom kings. It is situated about 9km south of Titabor. 

Tipomia was set up by five brothers who came from Nogura sometime late in the 19" 
century. Their names, as recorded by Bamuni in her History of Tipomia Village (see text 
SDM07-200408-007), are Ko Cham, Li Seng, Guda Bura, Li Yot, and Li Ngun. 

Tipomia is set out along a single path that runs roughly west to east on the east side of 
Na Ali. Most of the houses are around half a kilometre from the main road. The temple is 
in the middle of the village on the south side of the road. The village was originally just 
south of a small stream that runs from east to west, although a small number of more 
recently constructed houses are situated on the north side of the stream. To the south and 
east of the village are the rice-fields belonging to the Tipomia community. In 2006, 
Tipomia had electricity but no telephone connection, although there is now a phone 
connection at the main road. 


2.1.2.3 Pahukatia 


Pahukatia is situated to the south-east of Tipomia. It can be reached by walking across 
the rice-fields around one kilometre from Tipomia. By road, it is reached by continuing on 
the road from Na Ali until it reaches Gor Ali, turning right and continuing for nearly a 
kilometre. 

The village is situated to the west of Gor Ali. Taking a small road for about 50 metres, 
one reaches a fork, where the Pahukatia?? temple and newly constructed Pagoda are located 
(see text SDM07-20050707-013). Most of the village houses are situated on one or other of 
the roads that fork out from the temple. Although more remote from towns than either 
Tipomia or Na Kthong, in 2006 Pahukatia had both electricity and telephone connections. 


2.1.2.4 Gahorisuwa 


Gahorisuwa is the smallest village of the Turung. There are only three households and it 
is situated in the hills bordering Nagaland. Due both to the security situation in the border 
areas and the small size of the village, it was not visited during fieldwork for this project. 


32 In an earlier draft of this text I had by mistake written Tipomia here. On 8"" January 2009, a text message 


arrived from Ananta Singpho, in Turung Singpho language, reading “08/01/09 6:31am. From Ananta. 
Nang gja e. Nangna lik na page 54 ang rf. 2123 ang Tipomia na sara ang Pahukatia tai ra.” (Are you well? 
In your book page 54, ref 2.1.2.3, in place of Tipomia it should become Pahukatia.) 
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2.1.2.5 Rengmai 


Rengmai village is in the Dhonsiri subdivision of Golaghat district. The Dhonsiri 
subdivision is situated between the Dhonsiri and Doiyang rivers. This area was largely 
forested until the mid 20" century and has been progressively cleared for agriculture in 
recent years. 

As told by the manuscript Turung history (see below Section 2.3.2), Rengmai was first 
settled by Turung people originally from the Titabor area. According to Rengmai 
informants, Rengmai was founded by two brothers of the Lgung clan. 

Rengmai village may be said to be divided into three sections, with the temple at the 
middle. Taking the road from Sarupathar to Uriamghat, Rengmai village begins about one 
and a half kilometres along a small road that runs from this main road towards the 
southwest. 

The first section of the village is encountered before reaching the temple, which is 
situated at the middle of the village. Passing the temple, there is a fork in the road. The left 
fork is populated by the descendents of one of the two brothers who founded the village, 
and the right fork by the descendents of the other. 

In 2006, Rengmai had both electricity and telephone connections, although the 
electricity is often not working. 


2.1.2.6 Basapathar 


Basapathar, sometimes spelled Bachapathar, is also situated in the Dhonsiri subdivision 
of Golaghat district, about eight km north-east from the town of (New) Barpathar. The 
village is reached along a very rough road that passes several small villages, the last of 
which is a small market town called Da Pathar. 

Basapathar village itself is roughly in the shape of an L, with the village temple at the 
corner. The road entering the village from Barpathar runs roughly from west to east, and 
then turns south. The geography of the village is undulating, unique among the Turung 
villages, all of the others of which are flat. It lies about one kilometre from the Doiyang 
River. 

There is a small outlying settlement, called Sukholi, less that a kilometre from 
Basapathar, where around 5 or 6 Turung houses are established. 

Prior to 2006, Basapathar had both electricity and telephone connections, although 
electricity was only in a minority of houses and telephone only in the village shop. In early 
2006, the power lines were stolen a few kilometres down the line from Basapathar but this 
was restored by November 2006. 

The families represented in Basapathar include Lchang and Mbown. 


2.1.2.7 Balipathar 


Balipathar, also called Naojan or Naujan after a nearby railway station, is in Karbi 
Anglong district of Assam. The market town of Balipathar is situated on Highway No 39, 
the main road from Numaligarh to Dimapur, about 30km north of Dimapur. 

The village of Balipathar is about 2km to the east of the main highway. The Aiton and 
Turung villages are contiguous and laid out on a road that runs from west to east. The 
Aiton village is encountered first, and its very fine Buddhist temple is situated on the south 
side of this road. 
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The Turung village is met next, and the Turung temple is also on the south side of the 
main road. This temple was newly rebuilt and opened in 2007. After passing the temple, 
there is a fork in the road. To the right, a Garo settlement and a larger Adivasi village are 
contiguous to the Turung village. Taking the fork to the left, the road passes through some 
fields before reaching a Tamang village at a distance of about 1km from Balipathar Turung 
village. 

Balipathar is the most developed of the Turung villages. It has a high proportion of 
college graduates amongst the young people and most houses are well built with modern 
materials. The last traditional Turung house, an upper level house made of bamboo, with a 
thatched roof, was demolished in 2004. In 2006, Balipathar had both electricity and 
telephone connections. 

As already discussed in Section 1.3.1, Balipathar is one of the most multilingual places 
in Assam. 


2.2 Aspects of Turung culture 


In this brief survey of Turung culture, we will examine kinship, everyday life, religion 
and festivals. 


2.2.1 Turung kinship 


The Turungs have a patrilineal society, with a kinship system distinguishing parallel and 
cross cousins. The kinship terminology is mixed between terms that are originally Singpho 
and terms that are originally Tai. Which particular variety of Tai and or Singpho is the 
source of a particular kinship term is not known. Some may arise as a result of early 
contact between the two, some as a result of more recent contact. 

The Turung marriage rules are quite strict. No couple may marry if their male ancestors 
were brothers or parallel cousins, no matter how many generations back. In practise this 
does not extend much further than 5 generations because earlier records are lost. In 
general, a man will take as his bride a woman who is the daughter of his acha, the person 
who stands in the relation of mother’s brother, provided that the bride is younger than the 
groom. A woman, consequently, will take as husband a man who is the son of her amoi, 
her father’s sister. However, because of the mixing of Tai terms with Singpho terms, the 
Tai term apa is used for father’s elder sister, and a woman may marty the son of this 
person as well. 

In Turung, kinship terms can be analysed as monosyllabic words, such as wa /waa'/ 
‘father’ and phu /phuu’/ ‘elder brother’. In actual discourse, however, these words almost 
always occur without one or other of the prefixes in (27): 


27) a(/a'-/) ‘prefix denoting one’s own relative’ (abbreviated as OR) 
k- (/ka-/ )‘prefix denoting another’s relative’ (abbreviated as AR) 


As will be discussed further below, the Turung kinship terms are a mixture of Singpho 
and Tai terms. The k- prefix, however, is only used with Singpho forms, so that forms like 
*kpu ‘grandfather’ and *khi na kpu ‘his grandfather’ are ungrammatical. 

The k- prefix is voiced when the initial consonant of the kinship term is voiced, as gnau 
‘someone else’s younger sibling. The decision to use the voiceless alternative as the basic 
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form is arbitrary, and it could equally have been argued that the prefix was devoiced when 
followed by an initial voiceless segment. In Kachin Jingpho all the kin terms are written 
with initial k-. 

In the tables below, forms are all given with the a- prefix, except for those words that 
are never or rarely found with the a- form, such as ksa ‘child’, gnam ‘daughter-in-law’ and 
ksu ‘grandchild’. As discussed in 7.1.3, these terms do not combine with the a- prefix 
when they are part of a 1“ person possessive construction. 

One of the most frequent uses of the a- form is for addressing kin, but since children 
and grandchildren are addressed by name or nickname, the a- form is rarely employed at 
all with those kin terms. One circumstance in which it is used is when a person is in the 
relationship of child to a speaker, but the speaker does not know that ‘child’s’ name. A 
Nang E, the wife of Soi U in Na Kthong, used to address me as asa, because she regarded 
me as being in the relationship of a son, but did not know my name. 

The difference between the usage of the two forms is shown in (28), in which Khit Seng 
is talking about her half brother, who has the same father as her but a different mother. The 
father is referred to with the a- form and the mother with the k- form. 


28) awa aima gnu gaga 
a'-waa'  ai°maa' gə-nuu? ga'gaa! 
OR-FA one AR-MO different 


‘Same father, different mother.’ 
SDMO07-200408-006 (289) 


The immediate relatives, and the kin names that would be given to the people they may 
marry, are listed in Table 9: 


Table 9: Immediate relatives in the Turung kinship system 


Relative Turung Term Turung term for spouse 
father awa /a'-waa'/ A second wife is called anu doi /a'-nuu? doi*/ 
mother anu /a'-nuu?/ 
(Singpho term), 
ame /a'-me?/ (Tai term) 
elder brother | aphu /a'-phuu?/ arat /a'-rat?/ (when addressed by a male) 


aning /a'-nin*/ (when addressed by a female) 


younger brother) anau /a'-nau*/ anam /a'-nam?/ 


akhau /a'-khau*/ (when addressed by a male) 
aku /a'-kuu’/ (when addressed by a female) 


elder sister api /a'-pii?/ 


younger sister 


anau jan /a'-nau? jan?/ 


akhri /a'-khrii?/ 


child 


ksa /kəsaa?/ 


son lasa maang anam /a'-nam?/ 
/laa°saa? maan?/ 

daughter numsa maang akhri /a'-khrii?/ 
/num?saa” maan?/ 

grandson ksu /kəsuu?/ ksu gnam /kəsuu? gənam?/ 


grandson 


ksu /kəsuu?/ 


ksu kkhri /kəsuu? kəkhrii?/ 
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The term nam can be translated as both ‘daughter-in-law’ and ‘younger brother’s wife’. 
When referring to that person, it can be disambiguated in the following way: 


29) ksa gnam /kasaa? ganam’j ‘son’s wife’ 
gnau gnam /gənau? ganam/ ‘younger brother’s wife, wife’s younger sister, father’s 
younger brother’s son’s wife’ 


When a person calls or addresses a sibling or parallel cousin, they will use the kin term 
if the person they are addressing is older and the person’s name if they are younger. 

As can be seen in Table 9, there are two words for ‘mother’ in Turung. One, of Singpho 
origin, is anu and the other is of Tai origin, ame, from Tai Aiton me? The word for elder 
sister is also a Tai form, from Tai Aiton pif? ‘elder sibling’. In Tai, however, this term 
applies to an elder sibling of either sex, whereas the Turung usage of it applies only to an 
elder sister. The Singpho term, kphu, is retained for an elder brother. 

In Singpho, the word for elder sister is aba, which is unknown in Turung, possibly 
because of potential confusion with the word for father’s elder sister from Tai, apa. 

The names given to the children of siblings are listed in Table 10 


Table 10: Children of siblings in the Turung kinship system 


Relative Turung Term 
elder brother’s sons ksa /kəsaa?/ 
elder brother’s daughter ksa /kəsaa?/ 
younger brother’s son ksa /kəsaa?/ 
younger brother’s daughter | ksa /kəsaa?/ 
elder sister’s son kkhri /kakhrii?/ 
elder sister’s daughter kkhri /kakhrii?/ 
younger sister’s son kkhri /kakhrii?/ 
younger sister’s daughter kkhri /kakhrii?/ 


The names for parents’ siblings also show mixing between the Tai and Singpho origins 
of the Turung language. The Turung terms are listed in Table 11: 


Table 11: Parents’ siblings in the Turung kinship system 


Relative Turung Term Turung term for spouse 
father’s elder brother awa di /a'-waa' dii'/ atung /a'-tun?/ 

father’s younger brother adai /a'-dai*/ asi /a'-sii'/ 

father’s elder sister apa /a'-paa'/ aku /a'-kuu’/ 

father’s younger sister amoi /a'-moi*/ aku /a'-kuu?/ 

mother’s elder sister atung /a'-tun?/ awa di /a'-waa' dii'/ 
mother’s younger sister achi /a'-cii>/ adai /a'-dai*/ 

mother’s elder brother acha /a'-caa*/ ani /a'-nii/ 

mother’s younger brother | acha /a'-caa?/ ani /a'-nii/ 
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The term for father’s elder sister, apa is from Tai Aiton paa? ‘elder sister of either 
parent’. The other terms are from Singpho. In the Singpho kinship system, no distinction is 
made between father’s elder sister and father’s younger sister, both being called a moi. 
This differs from the Tai system, where the elder sister of either parent is paa? and the 
elder brother of either parent is /zy2 There are some differences in kinship terminology 
between the various Turung villages. In Rengmai village, more Tai terms are used than in 
the other Turung villages, as shown in Table 12, where the Tai terms are shaded in grey”. 


Table 12: Parents’ siblings: Turung compared with Singpho and Tai 


Relative Singpho Turung Turung in Tai 
Rengmai 

FA.EL.BR a'-waa' dii’ a'-waa' dii’ a'-waa' dii’ lun? 

FA.YO.BR a'-doi? (a'- a'-dai* au? aau” 
waa! doi?) 

FA.EL.SIS a'-moi* a'-paa® a'-paa? paa? 

FA.YO.SIS a'-moi* a'-moi* a'-moi* aa’ 

MO.EL.BR a'-caa* a'-caa” a'lun* lun? 

MO.YO.BR a'-caa’ a'-caa* a'-caa’ naa? 

MO.EL.SIS a'-tuņ?, gə- a'-tuņ? a'-paa' paa? 
nuu? tun? 

MO.YO.SIS (ga)nuu’ doi*, | a'-cii* a'-cii* naa? 
a!-səjii? 


The terms au and lung are probably recognised by all Turungs, since most Turungs have 
some passive knowledge of Tai languages. The term au was only recorded once outside of 
Rengmai, in Basapathar (see text SDM07-20050703-007 (63)). Aishu Shyam said that it 
could also be used in Balipathar. The term au is also unique among kin terms in that it is 
never found with a prefix. It has an initial vowel, which would presumably lead to 
assimilation if the a- prefix were attached; and being a Tai term, the k- prefix cannot be 
used. 

In the Rengmai system the words for mother’s elder sister and father’s elder sister have 
fallen together, and this has created a problem, because in the traditional kinship system, a 
woman cannot marry her mother’s elder sister’s son, whereas she can marry her father’s 
sister’s son. So the Turungs in Rengmai have to resort to more complex explanation of 
marriage rules. As Mohudhar Turung explained it: a woman may marry the son of her apa 
if her apa is “not of her own father’s family”. 

The names given to the children of parent’s siblings are given in Table 13. The children 
of the father’s brothers and the mother’s sisters, that is the parallel cousins, are called by 
the same name as one’s own brothers and sisters. 


3 The Tai Aiton tones are 1 level, 2 high falling, 3 low falling. See Morey (2005a:157) 
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Relative 


Turung Term 


father’s brother’s sons 


aphu /a'-phuu’/, anau /a'-nau?/ 


father’s brother’s daughters 


api /a'-pii*/, anau jan /a'-nau? jan?/ 


father’s sister’s sons 


akhau /a'-khau*/ (when addressed by a male); 
arat /a'-rat®/ (when addressed by a female) 


father’s sister’s daughters 


akhri /a'-khrii*/ (when addressed by a male); 

ana /a'-naa'/ (when addressed by a female who is 
older), aning /a'-nin'/ (when addressed by a female 
who is younger) 


mother’s brother’s sons 


akhau /a'-khau*/ (when addressed by a male); acha /a'- 
caa’/ (when addressed by a female); 


mother’s brother’s 
daughters 


arat /a'-rat?/ (when addressed by a male); ana /a'-naa'/ 
(when addressed by a female who is older), aning /a'- 
nin'/ (when addressed by a female who is younger) 


mother’s sister’s sons 


aphu /a'-phuu’/, anau /a'-nau?/ 


mother’s sister’s daughters 


api /a'-pii*/, anau jan /a'-nau® jan?/ 


In order to disambiguate ones’s own sibling from a parallel cousin, the Turungs would 


say something like (30): 

30) awa aima 
a'-waa' ai?maa' 
OR-FA one 


ame aima 

1 2 -2 1 
a -me ai-maa 
OR-MO one 


‘Same father and same mother.’ 
SDM07-200408-006, told by Khit Seng, (83) 


Table 14 lists the names for grandparents and their siblings in Turung. 


Table 14: Grandparents and their siblings in the Turung kinship system 


father’s father 


apu /a'-puu?/ 


father’s father’s elder brother 


apu gba /a'-puu*® gobaa’/ 


father’s father’s younger brother 


apu kchi /a'-puu® kacii*/ 


father’s mother 


aya /a'-yaa’/ 


father’s mother’s elder sister 


aya gba /a'-yaa* gəbaa?/ 


father’s mother’s younger sister 


aya kchi /a'-yaa* kacii>/ 


mother’s father 


apu nai /a'-puu® nai?/ 


mother’s father’s elder brother 


apu nai gba /a'-puu? nai? gabaa?/ 


mother’s father’s younger brother 


apu nai kchi /a'-puu® nai? kacii*/ 
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mother’s mother anai /a'-nai*/ 
mother’s mother’s elder sister anai gba /a'-nai? gobaa’/ 
mother’s mother’s younger sister anai kchi /a'-nai* kacii*/ 


All of the basic terms in Table 14 are Tai. The Tai Aiton terms (with Tai Aiton tone 
marking) are given in (31): 


31) puu’ ‘father’s father’ 
yaa? ‘father’s mother’ 
puu’ naai” ‘mother’s father’ 
naai ‘mother’s mother’ 


In Singpho, there are two terms, aji for grandfather, whether paternal or maternal, and 
adui for grandmother, whether paternal or maternal. The term aji is found in Turung, in the 
compound gji gwoi /gajii? gawoi’/ ‘ancestors’ and in examples such as (32): 


32) dai i na apu ji wa samong ngu na 
dał i? naa?  a'-puu? jii? waa! samon’ puu! naa? 
that 1PL POSS OR-GR.FA GRFA DEF PN call SEQ 


‘Then, our younger grandfather was Sam Ong- grandfather’s brother.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (15) 


In addition to the kinship terms already discussed, Turung also has words for ‘the 
paternal/male side’ and the ‘maternal/female side’, as well as a word for ‘in-laws’. These 
are presented in (33). 


33)  swi/sowii'/ ‘female in-laws, also used for female descendents’ 
sdang /soday'/ ‘male, used for descendents’ 
myuh /mayu??/ ‘male in-laws’ 


The terms in (33) are very clearly understood in Singpho villages in Upper Assam, but 
are less frequently employed in Turung society. 

All Turungs are regarded as being part of one family, and so when two Turungs meet 
for the first time as adults, they will have negotiate how to refer to each other. In 2005, 
when Kon Seng Turung accompanied me to Na Kthong, he met Soi U Shyam for the first 
time. On meeting him, he asked the indirect question in (34): 


34) nang phe mkhai ang dkun ngai n- coi 
nan? phee? məkhai? an! dəkun? pai? n- coi? 
2SG A.AG what relation maybe 1sG NEG- know 


‘I am not sure what relationship you are to me.’ 
Sentence spoken by Kon Seng Turung 


This is a form of polite question in which the uncertainty expressed by dkun requires a 
response, which was given by Soi U as (35): 
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35) ngai phe nang acha he ang 
nai? phee? nap? a'-caa” hee’ an! 
1sG A.AG 2SG OR-MO.BR STILL relation 


‘Maybe you should call me acha.’ 
Sentence spoken by Soi U Shyam 


2.2.1.1 Turung family names 


kau 
kau? 
some 
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Turungs family names are a fascinating and complex mix. At the beginning of the 21" 
century, most Turungs bear the surname Shyam, which is also used by many Khamyangs 
and Aitons. Some, like Mya Seng Turung of Rengmai village, use the family name Turung 
to emphasise their special Turung identity. All family names used by the Turungs are 
passed on from the father to the children. 

Phuleswar Shyam, of Balipathar village, has collected what he termed a list of ancient 
Turung family names (referred to as ‘caste names’ by English speaking Turungs) in a 
manuscript. These family names, which are all Tai, are listed in Table 15, together with 
transliterations and, in some cases, suggestions as to their possible meanings. 


Table 15: Turung family names in Phuleswar Shyam’s manuscript 


Tai word Transliteration Possible Transcription of | Notes 
meaning possible 
meaning in Tai 
ERE lup kin 
Mung Kong is 
A ‘RESP-country- | cau? mwn? the name of a 
2) k 
"Se "3 cau mag SOJ | drum’ kon? historical Tai 
polity 
Éo lun to 
‘grandfather- 
QEM puu ke old? puu!’ ke! 
Name of a 
TOE] cau lik ‘RESP-iron’ cau? lik’ Khamyang 
caste 
os DE man nu ‘village-up’ maan? nut! Nae ore 
L 8e-up Phake village 
fp0008 ho pak 
AS OERE khyek lun mu 
vO cau hai ‘RESP-?? cau? 
88cm min € 
ood man lai 
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29015 NE nuk ku 
MOE kam phon 
Baé cau wai lon “RESP-?? cau? 
GEN luy kaa 
ere man tau ‘village-down’ | maan? taw? Wamp ora 
2 8 Phake village 
agéuos lun yət 
ÉCO lun mo 
VOR cau puu a cau? puu! 
L grandfather’ 
vgc8E SBE cau lin kon “RESP-?-?- Satie 
i: muy country’ 
Qo cau tan ‘RESP -?’ cau? 
Name of the 
3o tai phaa ‘Tai-sky’ tai? phaa* largest group in 
Tipomia village 
wSosc8égd sii pit lum mw 
vQad cau mum ‘RESP-country’ | cau? mwn? 
wees sin kai 
o2CVoH} man ce nun ‘village-?-?’ maan? 
Name of an 
SPASA l ‘village-big’ > Jun! 
i man lup village-big maan’? lun ‘Aiton village 
voé man tun ‘village-?’ maan? 
Qué muu siu 
vQo8 cau phai ‘RESP -?? cau? 
62523 man noi ‘village-hill’ maan? noi? AR 
O 8 Aiton village 
0. man hai vee upland maan? hai? 
field 
OOS man mut ‘village-?’ maan? 


Phuleswar Shyam was unable to propose meanings for many of the names in Table 15. 
They are of Tai origin, and none show any Singpho influence. Some are in use as Turung 
family names today. 
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For example, most people in Tipomia village have the surname Taipha, which is listed 
as being Tai in Table 15. However, it is believed by some Singphos to be a Singpho family 
name dpha or tpha which, because of the chance similarity with the term Taipha, has 
become Taipha. Aipha Seng Taipha, a Turung speaker from Tipomia, said that there were 
four families in Tipomia, listed in (36): 


36) Taipha /tai*phaa'/, the family name of most people in Tipomia, a term which may 
be a blend of Singpho and Tai, 
Chaupu /cau'puu’/, the family name of Girish Shyam, a family name of Tai Khamti 
origin, although also listed in Table 15, 
Lmu /lomuu'/, the family name of Adhon Shyam, a term of Singpho origin, and 
Lotha, a Naga family name, the original family name of the late Soi Ming, whose 
grandfather was a Lotha Naga who married a Turung speaker and settled at 
Tipomia. 


There is an interesting mix of family names in the village of Barhula, which, as 
mentioned above in Section 2.1, was founded as a Turung village and is now almost 
entirely Tai Aiton speaking. Table 16 lists some of the family names found in present-day 
Barhula. Some are clearly of Singpho origin, like Ljom, and some are clearly of Tai origin, 
like Phalung, and some have a mixed provenance. 


Table 16: The castes in Barhula 


Name Tai Aiton Turung Origin and other notes 


Name of a present day Turung family, 


La J - lojom! 
aioe KSDS origin of name Singpho. 


Name of a present day Aiton family, origin 
Chirin ESE ci'rin! corin? of name appears to be Tai, from Ain~ri 

8 1) p pp Q~ Ti 
‘thousand’ 


Name of a present day Aiton family, origin 


oe 3,41 
Phalung o phaa`lug of name Tai, lit ‘king-big’. 


Name of a present day Turung family; 


: yal +2 3 1 
Taipha Aai tar phai fophaa blend of Tai and Singpho elements. 


Name of a present day Turung family, 
origin of name Tai, lit ‘RESP-grandfather’ 


3 1 1 3 
Cau Pu vOQ cau” puu cau puu 


The family names of Singpho origin have their genesis in a complex lineage system that 
is followed among the Jinghpaws of Kachin State, Burma. Leach (1964:126) discussed this 
complexity, pointing out that there were several levels of lineage and that an individual 
might be “entitled to be known by several different surnames”. So, for example “the 
lineage Hpunrau is a segment of a large lineage Layawng which is a segment of a larger 
lineage Kadaw which is a segment of a major clan Lahtaw”, and an individual could use 
any one of these lineage names. The principle clans of the Jinghpaw are listed by Leach as 
Marip, Lahtaw, Nhkum, Maran and Kareng-Hpauwi (1964:273). In Jinghpaw society, both 
sexes retain their family name throughout their life (Leach 1964:126). 

Such a complex system does not apply among the Turungs, but the family names of 
Singpho origin in use among the Turungs would have originally represented lineages at 
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any one of the different levels mentioned by Leach. Some of the Turung family names of 
Singpho origin are listed in (37): 


37) Lmu//lamuu'/, found in Tipomia 
Mbown /m*boon'/, found in Balipathar, Pahukatia and Basapathar 
Wakhyet /waa*khyet*/, found in Balipathar 
Lgung /ləguņ?/, found in Rengmai 
Lchang /lacan'/, found in Basapathar 


Another family name mentioned was Kari, pronounced /kaa*rii’/, which appears to be 
of Assamese origin, meaning ‘arrow maker’ and described by Mohudhar Turung as “one of 
the castes at the time of the Ahom Kingdom”. This suggests that some people whose 
ancestors were Assamese have ‘become’ Turung. 

Some Turungs reported that in former times they used the family title Turung. For 
example, Aipha Seng Taipha said that in British times, the people of Tipomia took the title 
Turung and this could be seen on documents of the British time. The adoption of the 
family name Shyam, was, according to him, a recent innovation. Since Shyam is the family 
name used by Tai Aitons and Tai Khamyangs (most of whom speak only Assamese), it 
was perhaps adopted by the Turungs to show solidarity with these groups, and to associate 
themselves more closely to the Tais. 

Other Turungs offered a different history. Mohudhar Turung, for example, suggested 
that in earlier times only the terms Shyam and Singpho were used, and that terms like Aiton 
and Turung were of more recent usage. Whichever family name or title a Turung chooses 
to use, in which circumstances, they are never used for address or identification in villages. 

This discussion of family names demonstrates the extent to which the current Turung 
community is a mix of Tai and Singpho origins, with individuals from other communities 
also occasionally accepted into the mix, as with the family of the late Soi Ming of Tipomia, 
whose grandfather was a Lotha Naga. 


2.2.1.2 A note on personal names 


Almost all Turungs have several personal names. Most have an Assamese name, such as 
Girish, Mohudhar, Ilakhi, Jogen, or Rekha, often given at the time of attending primary 
school and used throughout their life. These are sometimes called school names. 

The personal names given to Turung children at birth are most often of Tai origin, and 
sometimes bear the Tai system of birth order names shown in Table 17. 


Table 17: Birth order names in Tai Aiton: 


Son Daughter 
1 aai? zii? 
2 pit? it! 
3 saam’ aam?’ 
4 sai! ai! 
5 puu” uk! 
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The male birth order names are based on Tai numbers, which are themselves borrowed 
from Sinitic languages well over a thousand years ago. 

Examples of such names are Ai Kyo Kham, Ai Pha Seng, Ngi Seng (or Ni Seng), Soi U 
for males and Ji Seng, Ji Kut, Ee Hom, Am Seng for females. Some personal names are 
clearly of Tai origin but do not include birth order names. The twins Kon Kham and Kon 
Seng have names meaning ‘piece-gold’ and ‘piece-diamond’ respectively, all words of Tai 
origin. 

Several young women in Rengmai were named in honour of Dr. Banchob 
Bandhumedha (see Section 1.4). In one family, the eldest daughter was named Bansop, 
where we presume the second syllable’s similarity with sop ‘beautiful’ facilitated its use as 
a name. The younger sisters were then named Ban Seng and Ban Kham, with the Tai 
words for ‘diamond’ and ‘gold’ respectively forming the second element of the name. 

Nobody in the Turung community adopts traditional Singpho names, which have caste 
name followed by Singpho birth order names. There are some personal names, like Thon 
Su and Thon La, which are of unknown origin. 

A final category of names are nicknames, called in Turung ntah ming ‘house-name’. 
Rekha Shyam in Basapathar, for example, is known at home as khep (/khep’/) ‘thin’, a 
word that may be based on Tai khep” ‘a classifier for thin and flat things, mostly round’. 


2.2.2 Everyday life of the Turungs 


Turung villagers generally rise around sunrise, which is between 4 and 5am in summer 
and around 6am in winter. After washing their face and hands (man mit), and cleaning their 
teeth, the women of the household will set a fire and start preparing food. In the rice- 
growing season, men will take a small snack and head off to the field early. 

A large rice-based meal is eaten at around 9am, another in the early afternoon, and 
another just before sleeping at around 8pm, or possibly earlier on a cold winter’s night. 

In summer there is much work to be done preparing the fields for cultivation, planting, 
transplanting and then, in November and December, harvesting and threshing the rice. In 
winter, there is less work and men tend to do tasks around the home. 

Sunset in Assam is very early, because it is in the far east of India, and India is a single 
time zone, centred many hundreds of kilometres to the west. In summer the sun sets at 
around 6pm, but in winter it is fully dark by 5pm. 

This section will briefly outline Turung customs relating to rice farming (Section 
2.2.2.1), meals and food preparation (Section 2.2.2.2), birth (Section 2.2.2.3), marriage 
(Section 2.2.2.4) and death and burial (Section 2.2.2.5). 


2.2.2.1 Rice farming 


The growing, nurturing, harvesting and preparation of rice is basic to the Turung 
culture, as to most of the cultures of the plains agriculturalists in Assam. Turung people 
plant only one rice crop annually, planting at the end of April or beginning of May just 
after the annual New Year or Sangkyen festival. 
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Whilst the months of November to January are generally dry, rains usually begin in 
February, although the heaviest rains do not usually come until June**. On 26" April 2004, 
at dawn, in the village of Balipathar, I attended the small ceremony held by Aishu Turung 
to mark the beginning of planting. Dressed in white, wearing a large hat, he went into the 
fields and made prayers to the guardian spirits of the ground, and then ceremonially 
ploughed the first sod (see The first ploughing SDMO07-20040708-005 and The first 
ploughing prayer SDM07-20040708-006). 

Doga (Phonidhar) of Basapathar explained that there are several stages in rice growing. 
The first was ploughing, performed by two cattle and one human, which commenced after 
the small ceremony just described. Rice seeds would then be planted into the first field so 
ploughed and that field would be kept very wet until the seedlings had grown to a height of 
perhaps one foot. These seedlings are then transplanted into the wider fields. This 
generally happens in about August (see text SDM07-20050702-017 and SDMO7- 
20050702-018). 

In about September, when, as Aishu Turung explained, the rice plants are “beautifully 
dancing in the fields”, it is necessary to perform a ceremony called ski schih which consists 
of saying of prayers, and lighting lamps that will attract and kill insects to prevent them 
from eating the rice crop (see texts SDM07-20040708-008 and SDM07-20040708-009). 

Rice is harvested in November, and brought into the courtyards of Turung houses where 
cattle will be brought in to trample the rice in order to separate the rice seeds from the 
stalks (called maam beh). These stalks will be kept as cattle food in the dry season to 
come. 

The final stage of the rice cycle is the rice threshing. This will be followed by a meal 
with new rice, to which neighbours and the monks will be invited. This ceremony is called 
sat nlung. 

Both men and women participate in rice growing, but most of the work of ploughing 
and carting is done by men, whereas much of the work of harvesting, threshing, dehusking 
and cleaning the rice is done by women. 


2.2.2.2 Meals and food preparation 


Food preparation is a woman’s task in Turung villages (see text SDM07-20050703- 
009), usually undertaken by the daughter(s)-in-law in a house, or, if there are no daughters- 
in-law, by any unmarried daughters. 

If all the daughters are married and there are no sons living in the house, and therefore 
no daughters-in-law, food preparation becomes the sole responsibility of the mother of the 
house. 

The work of food preparation is considerable and time consuming. Women will often 
rise earlier than men, and have to work later into the night, for even after the night meal 
there are dishes to be washed. On a quiet evening in the village, the last sound that one 
might hear before sleeping is the washing of dishes and pots. 

Food is prepared by frying, or sometimes boiling or roasting. Certain vegetables such as 
yams (nai) and potatoes are often cooked by roasting in an open fire. Since nowadays 
almost all Turung houses are built on the ground, generally with mud floors, the stove, 


34 The year 2004 was a clear exception to this. March and April saw particularly heavy rains and quite 


serious flooding. Careful listeners will be able to hear rain in many of the recordings made during my 
second field trip in March and April 2004. 
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situated on the ground, is constructed out of earth. An increasing number of Turung houses 
have gas stoves. 


2.2.2.3 Birth 


According to Khon Ji Shyam (see text SDM07-20050705-019) in traditional Turung 
births, when the time of delivery was approaching, the grandmother of the child would 
summon several older women who would bind the pregnant mother-to-be with a cord, 
which she would grasp during the pain of childbirth. 

After the cutting of the umbilical cord by a woman all of whose children were still 
living, it, together with the afterbirth, was placed in a banana leaf and buried by the child’s 
father in a hole under the main steps of the house. According to Aishu Shyam (see text 
SDM07-20050705-020) a small fence would be constructed around this burial place so that 
cattle and other animals would not disturb it. Following this custom guarantees good 
fortune for the newborn child. 

The newborn child was kept inside for seven days. On the seventh day, in the morning, 
the newborn child would be brought outside to face the sun. They would be made to take a 
step, female children leading with the left foot, males with the right. This would be 
followed by a celebration including the tying of threads around the baby’s wrist and the 
washing of the feet and feeding of all elderly people in the village. Naming the child would 
then follow, the name being chosen by an elderly person, or by a respected monk. 


2.2.2.4 Marriage 


As discussed above in Section 2.2.1, there are very strict rules as to who a Turung 
person can marry within the Turung community. A Turung groom can only marry one of 
his cross-cousins: his acha’s daughter, provided that she is younger than him. A man’s 
acha may be his mother’s younger brother, his grandmother’s younger brother’s son, his 
great grandmother’s younger brother’s grandson and so on. There will therefore usually be 
a large number of potential brides for any young man. However, in traditional Turung 
society these brides would likely come from another village, either a Turung speaking one 
or an Aiton speaking one, as most of the people in a given village will be descended from 
the same male ancestors and so none of the females in the village of his birth will be 
eligible to marry a male from that village. 

According to Aishu Shyam (see text SDM07-200309-009), to be eligible to marry, a 
man must have reached the age of 22 and his bride the age of 20. Bearing a bronze dish 
(horai in Assamese) with gifts of betel nuts and pan leaves, an emissary of the groom’s 
family will travel to the bride’s village to ascertain whether a marriage would be 
acceptable to her and to her family. Aishu Shyam stated that a period of 15 days would 
often elapse before an answer would be given, and the young woman would be consulted 
and have to approve the match. 

Once the match is approved by the bride and her family, further meetings between the 
two sides, in consultation with the village monk, will be held to establish the most 
auspicious day for the marriage and agree on gifts that will be exchanged between the two 
sides. There is no dowry in the Turung marriage system. 

The marriage ceremony itself is held at the bride’s house, after which, traditionally, she 
would leave her parental home and move to live with her husband’s family. The marriage 
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ceremony is not attended by the groom’s mother, for she must remain in her husband’s 
house and prepare the house for the arrival of her new daughter-in-law. 

When the groom’s family arrive at the bride’s village, a house should be made available 
to them so that they can entertain their own guests and prepare for the ceremony. Despite 
the better communication in the early years of the 21% century, this practice is still 
followed, because the distances between villages, the poor quality of the roads and the 
possibility of flood make return journeys between Turung villages on one day very 
difficult. 

Guests will be invited to attend the wedding, and those invitations will take the form of 
gifts of betel nut and pan leaf, generally wrapped in a gamucha or Assamese towel. 

After the wedding ceremony itself is completed, the bride, her new husband and his 
family will return to his village, where another celebration will be held in the house of the 
groom. According to Aishu Shyam, at this celebration, held in a large pandal or marquee 
set up in the courtyard, there are strict rules as to where the different sides may sit. Given 
that the bride’s family will be guests at this event, they will sit at the ‘head side’ of the 
pandal. Thus, the traditional wedding takes several days to complete. 


2.2.2.5 Death and Burial 


In his explanation of Turung death rituals (see text SDM07-20040709-010), Aishu 
Shyam explained that when a Turung man dies, his body will be prepared and he will be 
dressed in newly washed clothes by his widow, if she is still living. With his head tied with 
blessing thread, he will then be laid in a coffin. 

Both burial and cremation are practised by the Turungs, but since cremation is the 
general Buddhist method of disposing of a corpse, we can perhaps assume that burial was 
practiced by the Turungs in the distant past. 

Turungs bury their dead with their heads facing to the east. The coffin will have been 
marked to show which end is the head and which the feet. Three rattan ropes will be placed 
around the coffin, at the head, in the middle and at the feet, and these will be used to lower 
the coffin into the ground, to the slow count of seven. A large stick will be placed at the 
end of the grave, with a white flag, to mark the head. 

The burial ground is some way off from the village in a place set aside for that purpose. 
Once the burial is complete, a stick will be planted in the ground to mark the place of the 
burial. That stick will then be broken, and the following words will be addressed to the 
spirit of the dead man, as in (38.1) to (38.3): 


38.1) nang dainih mphot na go gaga hah 
nan? dai*ni?? m° phot? naa? go!  ga'gaa! ha? 
2SG today from SEQ TOP different DECL 


‘From today you are different.’ 


38.2) nat tai kun mkhai tai kun 
nat! tai? kun? mokhai* tai? kun? 
spirit become maybe what become maybe 


“You have become a ghost, or something.’ 
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38.3) dai lkhan i phe ni khum syak 
dai? lokhan? ii? phee? nii? khum? sə-yak' 
therefore 1PL A.AG 2PL PROHIB CAUs-difficult 


‘Therefore don’t come and cause trouble to us.’ 
SDM07-20040709-010, told by Aishu Shyam, (43)-(45) 


After which, the gathered mourners will spit three times and then walk back home 
without looking back in (39) 


39) dsot rai na go phah phah phah 
də=sot! rai’ naa? go' pha??? pho?? pho?? 
this=like LV SEQ TOP ONOM ONOM ONOM 
msum lang men mthoh wa la hah 
məsum? lay? meen? motho?? waa? laa? ha?! 
three time spittle spit RETURN TAKE DECL 


‘And like this, “phah phah phah”, they will spit three times.’ 
SDM07-20040709-010, told by Aishu Shyam, (46) 


Once they return home, the mourners will wash their hands and feet in hot water at the 
deceased’s home, and there share dried foods such as biscuits and tea. ‘Wet’ foods are not 
taken during mourning. 


2.2.3 Religion 


All Turungs are Theravada Buddhists. If, as the Turungs believe, they were originally a 
Tai group, they were probably converted to Buddhism some hundreds of years ago and 
carried this Buddhist practice with them when they came into Assam. 

From the late 1800s, Burmese missionary monks entered Assam and established a 
stronger practice of Theravada Buddhism amongst the Turung and the Tai groups, in 
particular trying to eliminate animal sacrifice and other non-Buddhist practices (Terwiel 
1981), as well as converting groups like the Singpho to Theravada Buddhism. 

All Turung villages have a Buddhist temple, with attached accommodation for monks 
and novice monks. Most of the villages have at least one monk or one novice monk in 
residence. These monks are usually not Turung speakers, and are sometimes Chakmas, a 
Buddhist group originally from Burma but who have lived in Bangladesh for a long time. 

A few days after commencing fieldwork on Turung, on September 18" 2003, I attended 
the ceremony of stang, the Buddhist worship for the twenty-third day of the 10" lunar 
month. The lay people are led in service by the lay ceremonial leader, or pathek, Bong Jap. 
The bidding to prayer, which precedes the honouring of the Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, 
was conducted in formal Tai language, which has a considerable mixture of Pali and some 
Burmese terms. Most of the people present would not understand this, and even active 
speakers of Tai Aiton would not necessarily know the meanings of the mixed Pali and 
Burmese terms. 

This was followed by an even more formal section of the ceremony, which we can term 
the honouring of the Buddha, his teaching (Dharma) and the monks who follow his 
teaching (Sangha). This is conducted in Pali language, as is the next section of the 
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ceremony, where the people agree to follow the moral code of Buddhism, what is known 
as ‘taking the five precepts’ (not to kill, not to steal, not to commit sexual misconduct, not 
to lie and not to take intoxicating substances). Whilst the villagers do not usually know Pali 
language, continuous use of these formal phrases over a period means that the people do 
understand what they are saying. When, for example, people repeat the fourth precept, 
musavada veramani, sikkhapadam samddiyami, they know that this means that they are 
pledging themselves not to lie, even if they do not know the meanings of the individual 
words of the phrase, which is literally ‘lying-refraining-code of training-I undertake’. 

The ceremony often includes a sermon. The monk at Rengmai in 2003 did not speak 
Turung, so his sermon on this occasion was in Assamese. This was followed by some 
words from Bong Jap in Turung, the only time in which this language was used in the 
ceremony. This consisted of more informal words talking about the festival and what 
people needed to do as part of it. 

The conclusion of the ceremony was chanting by the monk and his novices in Pali 
language, following by a prayer of blessings in formal Tai language, performed by Bong 
Jap. 

Such religious services may occur on special occasions, such as the visit of an important 
guest, but there are also regular festivals, listed in Table 18, in addition to a weekly stang 
/sətaņ?/, held on 8", 15", 23", 29" days of the lunar month in the three months between the 
festivals of khau wa poi and ok wa poi. The word poi is a Burmese borrowing, widely used 
in Tai and other Tibeto-Burman languages, meaning a public entertainment, or festival. 


Table 18: Turung Buddhist Festivals 


Date Name of Festival Signification 

13-15 April Sangkyen Poi New year, the washing of Buddha 
statues and celebrations 

15™ day of the 6” Buddha Jayanti Lord Buddha’s birthday 

month 

15™ day of the 8" Khau Wa Poi Beginning of the Buddhist rains retreat 

month 

15™ day of the 11" Ok Wa Poi End of the Buddhist rains retreat 

month 

15" day of the 12" Kathin New robes for the monks 

month 

15" day of the ga Mai Ko Sum Phai Mid winter festival, bonfire 

month 


On the day of a stang or of any of the festivals listed above, older people will often take 
eight precepts, which are the five basic precepts and three more: to abstain from self 
decoration and dancing, to refrain from sleeping on cosy beds, and to abstain from eating 
after midday. Those older people taking the eight precepts will often sleep over at the 
temple. Of these festivals, all are according to the Lunar month, except for the Sangkyen 
(/saņ?kyen?/), the date of which follows the Assamese calendar and is celebrated across 
Southeast Asia as far as Bengal. 

Apart from the Buddhist festivals mentioned above, there may sometimes be smaller 
religious events held in individual homes. Sometimes a person will hold a small festival to 
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honour the monks, phra lu poi (poi? luu” phraa in Tai, where different constituent orders 
apply) and make a donation to the temple. On other occasions, such as on the seventh day 
after the death of person, the monks will come to a house to perform some ceremonies. 

Every Turung house has a small Buddhist shrine called chonglik (/con7lik'/), which 
literally means ‘book temple’. Sometimes old Tai religious books are stored there, which 
were copied by monks or ex-monks to make merit. More modern Buddhist books in 
Assamese or English will also be kept there. Every morning, the elderly people in the 
house will say private prayers there, prayers that include portions in Pali and in Tai. These 
prayers have proven difficult to transcribe and translate because the speakers do not know 
the meaning of each portion, and say them too quickly for convenient transcription. 

The tradition of making private prayers in Tai certainly dates back at least several 
generations. In the late 1950s or early 1960s Dr. Banchob recorded several young women 
saying their prayers in Tai in Na Kthong. Both women, Nang Ai Mi and Nang Ee Hom, 
were still living in 2004 and were delighted to hear again the recording that they had made 
when they were young women. Recently some Singpho monks have translated some 
prayers into Singpho and books containing these have been circulated in the Turung 
villages. 

Another type of prayer is the First ploughing prayer (see text SDM07-20040708-0086), 
spoken by Aishu Shyam. The introduction to this prayer was in Pali, followed by an 
invocation of the Buddha in Turung, as in (40): 


40) dai phra na phungmun tra na phungmun 
dai? phraa? naa? phuņîmun? traa? naa? phup?mun? 
this [Buddha poss grace] [Dharma Poss grace ] 
sangha na phungmun 
san'ghaa! naa’? phun*mun? 

[Monks POSS grace] 


‘The grace of the Buddha, the Dharma and of his monks.’ 
SDM07-20040708-006 (2) 


This line of the prayer was uttered at great speed and the first phrases sounded like 
[p"râ'nop"ûn]. When transcribing it, Aishu Shyam insisted that it was as transcribed in 
(40). The word phungmun is of mixed Tai~Burmese origin, with phung being from a 
Burmese word meaning ‘glory’, listed in this meaning as a Jinghpaw word in Hanson 
(1906), and mun being a Tai word (unin Aiton), also meaning ‘glory’. 

This was followed by more Pali, words of reverence for the Buddha, Dharma and 
Sangha, spoken at great speed. After that, spoken more slowly, the prayer proper 
commenced, with (41) 


41) phra wa e dainih ngai na phang nga 
phraa? waa’ ee? dai*ni?? pai? naa? phan’ — yaa! 


Buddha DEF EXCL today 1sG field begin FUT 
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dailkhan i nang yong ngai phe akyiu 

dai? lokhan? ii? nan? yon? nai? phee? a’kyiu’? 
therefore ADV 2SG all 1PL A.AG blessing 

woi ya ho 

woi? yaa? ho?? 

bless BENF wish 

‘Oh Buddha, today I am beginning to plough my field and I pray to you all to bless 
me.’ 


SDM07-20040708-006 (6) 


The words akyiu woi are also used in Tai for blessings, and possibly have Burmese 
origins. 

It is not clear that the First ploughing prayer is a Buddhist prayer, but rather it may be a 
reflection of pre-Buddhist agricultural practices, that date back to the time before the 
conversion of the Turungs to Theravada Buddhism. This prayer may be a translation into 
Turung of an earlier Tai prayer. Whatever its origin, it represents an exception to the 
general rule that Buddhist religious practice is undertaken in Pali and Tai. 

Even though the Turung are now fully converted to Buddhism, some remnants of earlier 
religious practices remain. For example, Turung people are aware of the Tai practice of 
calling the khon, the spirit or spirits that inhabit all humans and which may be absent if 
somebody, particularly a child, is ill. In the late 1950s when Dr. Banchob was in Na 
Kthong, she heard a reading of the Book of calling the khon in Tai language and recorded 
part of it (Banchob 1983:256). 

In 2004, I was shown a beautiful Tai manuscript that had been borrowed from a nearby 
Khamyang village. It was believed by some to contain Tai History, but it does not. Parts of 
the book are written in Burmese, and have not been identified. One portion of the 
manuscript written in Tai was a version of the Book of calling the khon, and when I began 
to read out the words of calling the khon, given below in (42), all of the villagers joined in. 
Clearly these words are well known to them. 


42.1) Q e N OF 2 ALI 


mā lef mī tā’ on® of 
come PRT come PRT soul RESP 


“Welcome, do come, oh khon!’ 


42.2) OL ne Yoyo x6 


ma pā? kup' u’ 
come eat fish and rice 
‘Come and eat fish and rice!’ 


42.3) a Aa 3 A of op ol 
mā kin? nam? saii® tau? tū them® 
come eat water putin pot body putin, add to 
‘Come and drink the clear water which we have put into the pot’ 
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42.4) oy oda N MO ge oni 
mā kin? A ai? kup! aun® wan°® 
come eat banana sugarcane with thing sweet 
‘Come and eat banana, sugar can and all sweet things!’ 


Book of Calling the Khon, Khamyang Text 


The Turungs have a ceremony called minla sgah ‘spirit-call’ which appears to be based 
on the calling of the khon, referred to above. Aishu Shyam (see text SDM07-20050706- 
008) described the ceremony as follows: 


In our Turung (community), long ago, when one person, when a child was ill, having 
shocked it, when adults or young people (were ill), then we should call the minla for 
them. When the minia is to be called, some few things are needed. Some may have 
gone roaming to the Naujan side, some to Baghjan, and from that side having got 
fever would have returned. Some went to bathe in yonder pond. Some may have 
been sitting at a big tree or at a betel nut tree. Then to make that spirit stay there, the 
spirit is to be called. Then, in order to cure that disease, (the spirit) should be got 
back by saying “Ci Cup, Ci Cup” and “Pak Pak”. And of those things that are 
needed, there is a fish trap, a small saw, a knife and a saw. And he will get that fish 
trap, and the other things like it. And that fish trap, well when the minla is in the 
water, that fish trap can catch it. And when it is in a tree, having sawed away thok 
thok, and it having come out, we would catch it. And then if it is staying in the water, 
having scooped the water out with a water scoop, having removed the water, we will 
catch it. 


Now, of all these things, when the searching is difficult, take a bamboo pipe that is 
one foot long. With one side cut, and the other side blocked, we call it an ndum 
thang. And there in that bamboo pipe seven stones should be placed. And then when 
the stones have been put in there, in the evening, when the sun has gone down, and 
all the doors and windows are closed, and all the people are staying inside, those 
from other places also staying, one old women, taking it, would come and go inside 
and outside seven times, saying “Chi Chup Chi Chup Chi Chup”. (Saying) “Ah, may 
this Aishu’s spirit return!” or “Ah, may A Ko’s spirit return!” “Don’t remain there!” 
All (would say to the minla) “Where are you staying, where are you staying, we pray 
to you to return here.” “You should come, you should come,” they say. And then 
when a person’s minia has been returned and remains, the illness will be cured. 


2.3 The history of the Turung 


There is a keen interest in history and deep sense of the importance of history among 
the Turung, as there is in the various Tai communities that I have worked with in Assam. 
History is a controversial and highly contested matter in the Turung community. As we 
have already mentioned, many if not most Turungs have mixed Singpho and Tai ancestry, 
thus their history is also mixed. Some member of the Turung community prefer to 
emphasise the Singpho part of their ancestry, some prefer to emphasise the Tai part. Here 
we will try to present whatever facts we have been able to glean about Turung history. 
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These facts are to some extent leaning towards the history as being originally Tai, because 
traditionally, only Tai script was used for writing in Turung communities. 

Among the Tai Aiton, Tai Phake, Tai Khamyang and Tai Khamti, both written and oral 
histories are found in significant numbers. These histories fall into three broad categories: 

The origin of the Tai 

The history of the great Tai kingdom of Mung Mau and the arrival of the Tai (Ahom) in 
Assam (traditionally 1228) 

The migrations of the Tai after the end of the Ahom Kingdom (1824) 

Like the other Tai groups, many Turungs believe that they are descended from the 
common ancestors of all Tai people, the brothers Khun Lung and Khun Lai. Oral histories 
of this creation are still told in Turung villages, such as Muhidhar Shyam’s History of the 
Tai (see text SDM07-200304-005). As already mentioned above, Muhidhar Shyam’s 
family name is a Tai name. 

In brief, the Tai people are said to descended from two brothers, Khun Lung and Khun 
Lai, who climbed down to earth on a ladder (said by some to have been a diamond or 
golden ladder) and set up a kingdom on earth called Mungri Mungram. The descendents of 
these brothers eventually founded the historical Kingdom of Mung Mau. 

Many Turungs also maintain that their ancestors were part of the Tai speaking Kingdom 
of Mung Mau, which is called Mung Mau Khun Sang in the manuscript Turung History 
(see below Section 2.3.2). The Turung account of their migration into Assam, recorded 
both in oral histories and the manuscript Turung History includes regular contact with the 
Singpho, whom the Turungs met with in the mountain areas on the India-Burma border, 
with whom the Turung lived and whose language the Turung adopted. 

For part of the time that the Turung lived in the same area as the Singpho, they lived by 
the Tarung River (presumably pronounced /torun/), a tributary of the Upper Chindwin, 
Kachin State, Burma, and many Turungs have said that their name is derived of the river. 
Grierson, on the other hand, reported that the name of the river was taken from the name of 
the people, that the Turungs’ own tradition is that “they originally came from Miing-mang 
Khau-shang on the North-east of Upper Burma, and settled on the Turungpani River, 
which took its name, the ‘Tai-Rong Water’ from them” (1904a:64). 

Several Turung informants have stated that there are ancient historical manuscripts that 
will prove their Tai origin, manuscripts that are written in Tai script. However, the only 
manuscript history in Tai language that has been discovered so far is the manuscript 
Turung History (see Section 2.3.2)”. This appears to have been written in the mid 20" 
century, probably by an ex-monk who learned Tai from the Khamtis. The spelling of the 
ethnonym of the Turung in this MS is tai lung or tai rung. 

There is a very old Aiton manuscript relating to a Treaty between the Turung and the 
Aiton (see Section 2.3.3), but in this manuscript the name of the Turung is always spelled 
tarung or tarum and two other, probably related, groups are mentioned, takum and tarai, 
names that are not Tai. 

Some Singphos from Upper Assam maintain that the Turung were originally one of the 
families within the Singpho ethnic group. Both takum and tarai, actually dagum and darai 
are Singpho family/clan names. 


°° Considerable effort was made to find copies of ancient Turung manuscripts in Tai language, as discussed 
above in Section 1.2.2, but no such manuscripts were found. 
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The Singphos believe, therefore, that the Turung were a group of Singpho speakers who 
by intermarrying and living with the Tai, particularly the Tai Aiton, gradually adopted 
some features of Tai language. 

Working out the complex history of the Turung becomes an important issue for 
linguists, as one aid in answering the question: Were the Turung an originally Tai speaking 
group who switched to the Tibeto-Burman language Singpho, while maintaining a Tai 
substrate, or, were the Turung originally a Singpho speaking group who have intermarried 
with Tai speakers and gradually converged towards Tai? 

Apart from the accounts of both the Turung and the Singpho themselves, we also have 
the accounts from British officials and historians who wrote about the various groups in 
Assam. 

In the 1820s, at the end of the Ahom kingdom in Assam, the Burmese invaded the 
country and tried to take it over. The British responded to this by making war with Burma 
and in the Treaty of Yandabo (1826) that followed, lower Assam was annexed by Great 
Britain and Upper Assam was placed under a British Protectorate, to be formally annexed 
from the last Ahom ruler in 1838. The area populated by the Morans and Muttocks, 
including much of Tinsukia district where the Singphos now live, was formally annexed in 
1839. 

Soon after the British imposed their protectorate on Upper Assam, Capt. Neufville led a 
raid against the Singphos in Upper Assam and freed a large number of slaves, mostly 
Assamese, who had been held by the Singphos for some time. 

The Turungs were supposed to be among these. A tradition has arisen that the Turungs 
spent five or six years in slavery under the Singphos, and this is why they switched their 
language to Singpho. 

The tradition that the Turungs were originally a Tai group called Tailong or some 
variant of that has a long provenance. The term is first encountered in Buchanan (1799), 
who says of them that they are 


a people called, by the Burmas, Kathee Shawn, to themselves they assume the 
name of Tai-loong, or great Tai. They are called Moitay Kabo by the Kathee, or 
people of Cussay. They inhabit the upper part of the Kiaynduayn river, and from that 
west (sic) to the Erawade. 


Grierson (1904:76) said of Buchanan’s Tai-loong that it was “apparently Khamti or 
Tairong”. Buchanan presented a word list containing 49 items in Tai-loong, but this list 
does not contain enough information to establish which Tai variety it refers to. 

In his study of the Turung language at the turn of the 20" century, Grierson (1904:167) 
included the Turungs among the Tai languages, associating the name with ‘Tai Long’ 
(ado) or ‘Great Tais’ going on to state that 


... another form of the name is ‘Tai Rong’. One section of the Shans [i.e Tai speakers 
— author’s note] who at various times entered Assam has retained this name, and its 
members are now known as the Tairongs, Turūngs or Sham (i.e. Shan) Turtings.” 


Grierson noted that there were very few speakers of Turung, putting the number at 150. 
He added that they had been taken prisoner by the Kachins (or Singphos) and that: 


“During their servitude to the Kachins they entirely forgot their own language, and 
now only speak that of their conquerors, Singpho.” 
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Aiton oral histories also talk of the Turungs being enslaved by the Singpho kings, and 
of the Aitons welcoming them and living alongside them after they had been freed by the 
British. 

The Turungs themselves absolutely reject the suggestion that they were ever slaves of 
the Singpho. 

In this following section on history, we will first consider some general points about the 
history of all the Tai groups (section 2.3.1), then examine the manuscript Turung History 
in some detail (section 2.3.2), the history of the relationship between the Turung and the 
Aiton (section 2.3.3), and the Turung oral histories (Section 2.3.4) and conclude with some 
discussion about the name Turung (section 2.3.5). 


2.3.1 History of the Tai 


Tai speaking peoples have entered the northeast of India in several waves over the past 
eight centuries. According to both oral traditions and historical documents, the first group 
of Tais to arrive, the Ahoms, were led by a prince of Mau Lung, Sukhapha, who crossed 
the mountains from Burma into Assam in 1228 and set up a kingdom. 

The ethnonym of this group is the same as the name Assam, pronounced [ahom] in 
Assamese, and is believed by some to be cognate with both Siam and Shan (see for 
example Edmondson and Solnit 1997:340). Assam is now the name of a state of the 
Republic of India, the majority of whose population are Hindu and speak an Indo- 
European language, Assamese. The Ahoms remain a distinct ethnic group in Assam, but 
they have largely assimilated with the majority Hindu population and no longer speak Tai 
language as a mother tongue. 

Mau Lung, or Miing Mau (mon? mau’ lon® ‘country-Mau-large’ in Phake), had been 
founded in the sixth century by Tais who moved from Southern Yunnan into the Shweli 
valley, Burma, with the capital at Si Lan in what is now northern Shan State. In 1204 the 
capital was moved to Miing Mau (Edmondson and Solnit 1997:340). 

In mediaeval Tai polities, younger sons and ambitious relatives of the king were often 
encouraged to go out and found their own new polity or muang.*° Many of the Tai oral 
histories talk about the way in which young men went out from their royal homes and 
founded new cities and new kingdoms. At around the time of Sukapha, traditionally 1228, 
the Mongol invasions of China were already putting pressure on all the kingdoms and other 
political units of what is now Southwestern China, and this may have explained the 
movement of Sukapha into India. 

It has long been traditionally held that the other Tai groups, Khamti, Phake, Aiton, 
Khamyang, Tairong or Turung and Nora (Diller 1992:5), arrived in India at around the 
time of the end of the Ahom Kingdom in the late 18" century. 

But this view does not appear to be accurate. A recently discovered Ahom manuscript”, 
which is several hundred years old, mentions Aiton, Khamyang and Khamti as the names 
of small polities in contact with the Ahom kings at the time of Sukapha. 


°° This is a difficult word to render into the Roman script. The standard Bangkok Thai pronunciation has a 


diphthong with a high back unrounded vowel moving to /a/. In Shan, Khamti and Phake this is realised as 
mid-high back unrounded simple vowel. In Turung, where back unrounded vowels are not found, it is 
realised simply as a high back vowel, hence the spelling mung. 

I was fortunate to be shown a copy of this manuscript by Nabin Shyam Phalung in Guwahati in 2004. The 
copy had been collected by Sri B.K. Gohain. Its provenance and current location are unknown. 


37 
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The Khamyang Chronicle (Panjok 1981) tells of the Khamyangs coming into Assam at 
the time of Sukapha, and then retiring into the mountains and setting up a polity at Nong 
Yang Lake, from which they derive their name, Khamyang. Nong Yang Lake is in the 
mountains on the border of India and Burma. This lake is also known as the Lake of No 
Return. 

The Aitons are also mentioned in the Ahom Buranji, the ancient chronicles of the Ahom 
Kings, as having fought with the Ahoms in the time of the Ahom King Suhummung (1497- 
1539), also known as Dehingia Raja” (Baruah 1930:54). 

The Aitons also have oral traditions that appear to be based on manuscripts which tell of 
the Aitons living in the Hukong valley at the time of Sukapha (13" century) and then 
migrating to a place called Kolang, where they set up an Aiton polity. These oral traditions 
also report that the Aitons were in contact with the Ahom kings at the time of Suhummung. 

The Phake Chronicles, based on documents that are several hundred years old, tell the 
history of a Tai polity called Phake (man? pha* keĉ) situated in the Hukong valley. These 
chronicles list a series of Phake kings (cau? pha*), who ruled over this polity for several 
centuries (Aimya Khang MS:11). The Phake traditions state that the Phakes left the 
Hukong area in 1775 and moved to Assam. The Phake Chronicles also mention the Talung 
(=Turung?) and Khamyang as at least place names (Aimya Khang MS:12), and also 
mention Khamti as an ethnic group. 

Khamti was a larger polity than the others. Chamberlain (1975:59), on the authority of 
Luce (1958), states that Khamti was first mentioned in Pagan inscriptions in 1192, before 
Sukapha entered Assam. Leach (1964:34) lists the Khamti states that were found in Upper 
Burma, and mentions that they were dependent on the Kingdom of Mogaung, a polity also 
known as Nora in Ahom sources (Leach 1964:241). The impetus for at least some Khamti 
migration into India was, according to Leach (1964:34), the downfall of the Mogaung 
princes in the 18" century. There are Khamti Chronicles, but no translations of these into 
English are available. 

Both the oral traditions and written records of all of the Tai groups mention a historical 
polity called Muang Kong (mum? kon? in Aiton) and known as Mogaung in Burma. 

Most of the Khamtis now live in either Arunachal Pradesh or in Burma, and I have not 
been able to visit either of those locations. Within Assam itself, most of the Khamtis live in 
Borkhamti village, Narayanpur, in Lakhimpur district on the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra. The ancestors of the present villagers were transported there by the British 
after a war between the British and the Khamtis in the 1820s. 

By the end of the18™ century, all of these groups had entered Assam and settled in 
villages along tributaries of the Brahmaputra River. The early period of their settlement in 
Assam coincided with the troubles that led to the end of the Ahom Kingdom, the 
temporary occupation by Burma and the eventual conquest of Assam by the British in 
1826. From this time, contact with non-Tai speaking groups and isolation from the Tai 
speaking homelands has put pressure on the maintenance of the Tai language, so that now 
the Khamyang community has largely shifted to speaking Assamese, with Tai language 
maintained only in a single village. 

The present location and population of the Tai speaking groups in Assam is given in 
Table 19: 


38 Tn the translation of this passage, Barua misleadingly uses the term Itania Nagas. In the original text, 


however, they are simply referred to as Aiton rans, 
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Table 19: Tai speaking groups in Assam 


Community | Number of speakers Place 

Aiton 1500 speakers Dhonsiri Valley, south bank of 
the Brahmaputra 

Khamti 500 speakers in Assam, several Dikrong Valley, Narayanpur, 


thousand in Arunachal Pradesh & north bank of the Brahmaputra 
also in Burma 


Khamyang 50 speakers in Pawaimukh village | Buri Dihing Valley, south bank 


Phake 2000 speakers Buri Dihing Valley, south bank 


As mentioned earlier, the traditional view is that the Aiton, Khamti, Khamyang, Phake 
and Turung all entered Assam around the end of the 18" century, having migrated from 
what is now Burma and bringing with them Theravada Buddhist religion and scripts which 
are closely related to the Shan of Burma. 

Diller (1992:8-11) discussed the evidence for this view, as well as for the view that 
some of the groups may have arrived much earlier, given that some local accounts and 
historical manuscripts indicate that at least some of these groups arrived in Assam at the 
time of Sukapha, some five hundred years before the traditional date. 

As Diller (1992:11) pointed out, if we accept that the other Tai groups arrived at any 
date earlier than the 18th century, ‘their (Burmese-linked) Buddhism and relative lack of 
Indo-Aryan assimilation would then remain to be explained’. 

In the case of the Aiton, it may be possible to explain this. Ong Cham, an Aiton elder 
from Bargaon explained that until about five generations ago, the Aitons did not follow 
Theravada Buddhism, but rather worshipped spirits (suy? phii^ and sacrificed animals. He 
made it clear that the Aitons were only converted to Theravada Buddhism in the mid 19th 
century, by Burmese missionary monks who came to convert the Tais, and Singphos, to 
Burmese style Theravada Buddhism. Ong Thun, an elder from Barhula village, reported 
about the visit of the Burmese monk Pi En Duin Sayadaw (pii’ en’ dun?) who converted 
the Aitons to Buddhism and persuaded them to abandon animal sacrifice. 

The Aiton pandit Nabin Shyam Phalung later told the writer that whilst it was true that 
the Aitons had not followed Theravada Buddhism before the visit of Pi En Duin Sayadaw, 
they were Mahayana Buddhists at that time. 


2.3.2 History of the Turung — a manuscript in the Tai language 


2.3.2.1 Provenance of the manuscript 


The oldest known copy of the manuscript entitled History of the Turung (see text 
SDM07-ManuscriptPhuleswar001) is in the possession of Muhidhar Shyam, of Na Kthong 
village. Its title in Tai is caa’ tu? khur’ thau’ tai*run?, literally ‘book hold lineage creeper 
Tairung’. This copy, which may be the original, appears to have been written in about 
1950, and was composed in the Tai language. 

The manuscript was copied by Phuleswar Shyam of Balipathar village, who made his 
copy available to the writer and assisted in making a translation into English by explaining 
the meaning of the manuscript. 
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The language of the manuscript shows influence of Tai Khamti, particularly in the use 
of the Khamti postposition ma/* to mark locatives and anti-agentive, as is shown below in 
(43) and (44). The tones are marked according to the phonology of Aiton (Morey 2005a). 


43) 


44) 


Q ? Q 
86 oh oy 3 RA of wd ws oé 
mur zaam? kaa! nai? kii! laai! paan? su” zaan!  taaņ? 
time time GO this how many times straight far road 


3 BA wood 3 A 82 agers my ıl 


3 2 


mai tar sin' pho! nai’ khau! pin? suk! kan 
PosT with Singpho this 3PL be fight  RECIP 
‘At that time, they fought with the Singphos many times in those far places.’ 


1 


86 my wood B v 3 eos wos 


mu an sin' pho! nai? khau! mai? maak? sak! 
time CLF Singpho this 3PL POST kill kill 


oÑ OVE oo Í 

phan? ten? sii! 

stike strike PRT 

‘Then they attacked and struck at the Singphos.’ 
SDM07-ManuscriptPhuleswar001, History of the Turung, Nos (10) and (32) 


There are a number of other curious features in the manuscript. Although mostly 
composed in Tai language, it does contain some words from the spoken Turung (Tibeto- 
Burman) language, such as mit ‘mind’, phoi ‘plan’ and nga ‘CONT’, as shown marked with 
asterisks in (45). 


45) 


PÉ N oo 805 og q J ECN 


han! kaa! sii) mit phoi naa nai? kə’? 

see GO PRT mind plan CONT this PRT 

E Baé 32 wy E N poo MQ R ı 
phuņ! tai? ruņ? nai? khau! mau! huu? hot? kaa! koi? 
group Turung this 3PL NEG know know GO PRT 


‘Having seen them, the Turungs did not know what (the Singphos) were preparing.’ 
SDM07-ManuscriptPhuleswar001 History of the Turung, No (16) 


The Khamti forms, and this language mixing, suggests that the manuscript might have 
been composed by a person brought up speaking only Turung, who learned Khamti as a 
monk or a novice monk in a temple in the Khamti lands. 
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As such, the manuscript does not have the ancient provenance that would settle the 
debate about the history of the Turung conclusively. It is possible, as my Turung 
informants insist, that manuscripts such as this are based on much older Turung 
manuscripts that would confirm the Tai origin of the Turungs. Such manuscripts have not 
yet been found. 


2.3.2.2 Contents of the manuscript 


In this manuscript, the Turungs are always referred to as o3 OE (tai? run’), 
emphasising their Tai ethnicity. The manuscript begins in what was believed to be the 
ancestral home of the Turung, Muang Mau Khun Sang, which means ‘the country of 
Brahma’, and can be associated with Mung Mau (see above Section 2.4.1). 

The reason for the Turungs leaving Muang Mau Khun Sang is not given, but the 
manuscript states that at the beginning, the Turung were large in number and spread over 
many countries. This may refer to the many migrations of different Tai groups, who 
referred to themselves as fai /un’ or ‘great Tai.’ 

After leaving Muang Mau, the Turungs lived with Singphos, but then quarrelled with 
them. The manuscript refers to a number of battles with the Singphos, after which the 
Turungs crossed the Dihing River, into what is now Assam, probably in Tinsukia district. 
There is no time given for this event, but in view of the many travels listed afterwards, it is 
presumed it would have been an early date. 

Over time, the Turungs became fewer in number and travelled about in many places, as 
the manuscript says: 


the Turungs entered the borders of Burma and went straight to Mandalay. And from 
there they went to look over the countries of Muang Kong, Pegu and Phanasi. One 
group went to Manipur, to Phala. They reached the country of Kese. But there was 
no land available there that met with their hopes. 


The next stage of their travels took them back to the lands then inhabited by the 
Singphos, in the Hukong valley of northern Burma, where they settled by the Turung 
River, from which they entered Assam. The manuscript tells of their quarrels with the 
Singpho King Srolaseng and then of an agreement made to live with the Singphos, as in 
this quote from the manuscript: 


Once again they thought of a way of being with the Singphos, for all to be born 
happy, so they agreed to hand over one girl to King Srolaseng. From this, the 
children of the Turungs had no fear of the way. When the Turungs came again to the 
Turung river, they had come without any women and girls. Therefore the Turungs 
made an agreement with the Singphos. There was no sadness remaining between 
them. Their hearts were bright and happy, and they lived in peace. 


From here again they crossed into Assam and reached Sadiya. After reaching Sadiya, 
the English gained control of Assam, an event dated to 1826. 

If we assume that the manuscript is correct in detail, it would suggest that the Turungs 
lived with the Singphos for perhaps the last half of the 18" century, and that their travels 
occupied an indeterminate period before that. It would not be inconsistent with the 
manuscript to suggest that they left Mung Mau at around the same time as Sukapha, that is 
to say in the 13" century. 
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From Sadiya, the manuscript records that the Tai people, which is probably referring to 
the same group as the Turung, divided into several branches. One branch went to 
Phukating, Oating and Nugura, three towns now in Golaghat district. The manuscript 
records that a large part of the Turung ‘came to an understanding with the Aitons’, as 
shown in (46). This agreement with the Aitons will be discussed further below in Section 
2.3.3, but can be dated to some time soon after the British conquest of Assam. 


46) agers nr eg NÉ aÉ on Mes gf 


luk? nan? kam? phon? khuu? lup! stan! aai? ton’ pop? 


from that some* part large with Aiton organise? 
Q 

on uÒ Í 

kan? sii 

RECIP PRT 


‘From that, a large part of (the Turung) came to an understanding with the Aitons.’ 
SDM07-ManuscriptPhuleswar001, History of the Turung, No (96) 


At this point, most of the Turung are living at Nogura. The manuscript records the fact 
that some of these people went and set up the village of Borhula in the Nambor forest, an 
event that is dated to 1835. 

The foundation of Na Kthong, literally ‘paddyfield village’ is recorded as follows: 


They were divided and scattered and went to live among the Tai Shyam villages. 
One group went to live at the Jorhat Missionary Compound. One group moved from 
there and set themselves up beside the river Tuli, and stayed there for two days. 
From the River Tuli, they shifted over to the Titabor district, on the banks of the river 
Kasojan. For two days, one of the groups lived at the Jorhat Tea Company. After 
these two days, they made an application (to the British) to go and live at Nambor, at 
the Hilika tea state, and shifted there from Kasojan and that group of Tai (Turung) 
lived there. 


From that place for two days they shifted to a place that they called the 
Paddyfield village. This place, the paddyfield village, was, and will be, their country. 
Here they would clear the jungle of shoots, and grasses and hiu? ferns and would 
plant rice and stay. So this village is called paddyfield village, maan? naa’. 


Meanwhile, those Turungs who had stayed in Nogura fought a battle with a group of 
Nagas, called Ase in the manuscript. The cause of the battle appears to have arisen out of a 
land dispute. According to the Turung account, a group of Nagas were damaging a garden 
belonging to the Turung when disturbed by an old woman and her grandson. They killed 
these two and this led to the war. The manuscript history states that the Turungs were 
victorious. Oral accounts tell of the Lotha Naga ancestor of the late Soi Ming of Tipomia 
joining the Turungs at this time. 

The manuscript concludes with the foundation of Rengmai village, recorded as follows: 


And at that time, a small group from the eastern side of Titabor, from the Mutijan tea 
estate, they built their houses on that side, calling it by the name of the Mutijan fruit, 
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and lived there. And moreover, at a distance to the east from Kobinpur tea estate and 
Kosukat, there they set up their village and lived there. 


And two or three villages shifted away from that place, from the Sarupathar railway 
station, and went to a place approximately six leagues to the east. And there they set 
up a village by the name of Rajapukhuri and stayed there. 


2.3.3. The history of contact between the Turung and the Aiton 


The Treaty between the Turung and the Aiton (see Aiton text 2.2.4.1) is a manuscript in 
the Tai language, composed by a fluent Aiton speaker, and written down in the year 1897, 
the year of a large earthquake, described in the manuscript as having lasted up to 8 days. 
According to the manuscript, the three groups listed in example (47), the Takum, Tarung 
and Tarai came to ask the Aiton leaders if “they could be brothers and sisters with them”. 


47) ved ood eo, coos A oc Gé 


U 
can? nai? tak’ maa? laa? nui? ta! kum” ta’ run” 
now will come speak with Takum Tarung 
a 
oe Ad w SN a 
ta' raai? khu? saai’ pai? maa? noi? naa? 
Tarai lineage string go come PRT 


‘Now we are discussing about the Takum, Tarung and Tarai, their history.’ 


This event is dated to the Tai era, or lakni purk” san’. The Tai calendar is based on a 60 
year cycle, and according to Sam Thun Wingkyen of Namphakey village, the year 
2000/2001 was the year ka” kati’, which occurs 15 years after purk’ san®®. This would 
place the year of the Takum, Tarung and Tarai first approaching the Aitons at either 1805- 
06 or sixty years later. 

Later in the manuscript, the final agreement is stated to have occurred in the year Aun? 
mut’, when the Burmese general Wun Kya Phiu was ruling in Assam, an event that 
occurred just around the time of the British conquest in 1826, suggesting that an earlier 
date around 1806 for the events in (47) is appropriate. The year Aun? mut’is 23 years after 
purk’ san’, which would place it at around 1828. On the basis of this, it seems that the 
dating in the manuscript is more or less consistent with what we know of the history of 
Assam. 

According to the manuscript, the Turungs came to speak to the Aitons at the time that 
Capt. Neufville came to rule on behalf of Britain, which would place the chronology at 
odds with the findings just reached. The manuscript states that: 


In former times, the English came and the government of the country was taken 
over by Nabin Sahib. When Nabin Sahib went to attack the Singpho country, they the 
Turung were living at the head of the Turung River, and came to speak to us. 


3 Terwiel (1981 II:124) stated that 1979-1980 was a Dap Mut year, which would place the ka” kaŭ? year as 
2007-8, and the purk’ san‘ year as 1812-13. 
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At that time, the King of the Aitons lived at Long Doi Sung, near the bank of the 
Kaso River. Amongst those four tribes, there were four messengers. They let one 
Turung messenger come. The other three messengers were 3 brothers. One was 
named La Soif’ and there were another two from Ban Neu. One was a Tarai called 
Po Kum. ‘All the people in this country wish to come and be your brothers and 
sisters.’ It was like this that they spoke. 


After some negotiations, the Aitons and Turungs agreed to live together. The Turungs 
made the treaty binding as follows: 


We (Aitons) spoke like that, and they answered, ‘How will we get tightly joined? 
Our honoured brothers and sisters, we make a promise to you.’ 


Then the Turung side took out ten rupees of silver and after taking it out, they 
said, ‘We will buy a buffalo. You prepare rice and wine, and we will eat together.’ 
This is what they said. They gave us 10 rupees of silver. 


According to the manuscript, the Aitons and Turungs then shifted to the town of 
Morongi, in the year nap’ pau? which is 16 years after purk’ san’ in the cycle, and would 
thus be around 1821. 

The name of the Burmese general Wun Kya Phiu is not mentioned in the original 
manuscript, but in a codicil (see Aiton text 2.2.4.2) written on the same paper, but in 
several different hands. This codicil gives the actual text of the agreement as follows: 


To those who speak about the history of Tai peoples, from today, anyone who says 
that the Aiton are not pure Tai will be fined ten rupees of silver. If they are not able 
to say whether we Aiton are a good clan or a bad clan, or if what they say is not true, 
all of them will be fined, Listen everyone! 


The Turungs were like an orphan to be fed. If they speak bad words about the 
Aiton, then they will be fined. All you Turungs, Listen! Let the goddess hear this! 


2.3.4 The history of the Turung — oral histories 


The Turung oral histories, from various different informants, agree that the Turungs at 
one time lived at Toklai, about 3 km south of Jorhat, and from there went to Nogura, near 
the Dhonsiri River. From Nogura, one group went to Kosukhat, near to what is now Na 
Kthong, and from there, having set up a village at Beleng, moved to Rengmai. Another 
group went directly to found Na Kthong, and a third group went to found Barhula. 

There are no dates mentioned, but it is clear is that the Turung are recent arrivals in their 
present villages, probably no more than 150 years in the oldest village of Na Kthong. It 
seems likely that the Turung migrated from Upper Assam in the years prior to the 
foundation of their oldest village, and made contact with the Aitons at some point during 
these migrations. 

Many of the older Turung informants were agreed that the Turung were originally Tai 
speaking and the Tai language was used in the villages until recent times. This may be a 


4 Mohudhar Turung of Rengmai village pointed out that one of the founders of Rengmai was called Soi, 


taking his name from the Disoi river, on whose banks he was born. If the manuscript refers to this Soi, it 
would place the date of these events in the late 19" century. 
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reflection of the presence of and intermarriage with the Aitons. As Mohudhar Turung 
stated in (48): 


48) i na apu ni bok go msa 
ii? naa? a'-puu* nii? bok! go! mosaa” 
1PL POSS OR-GR.FA PL group TOP other 
tai gah sga na go dengut 
tai gar? səgaa! naa? go' de! nut! 
Tai word speak SEQ TOP after 
n- ngut mkhai kun nsotdi msuh gah 
n- put! mokhai* kun? n’sot' dii! məsu?! ga?” 
NEG- able what maybe like this lie word 
sga n- ngut dgo 
sogaa! n°- put! do= go! 
speak NEG- able REAL=TOP 
‘Our grandfathers spoke the Tai language, they would not have been able to lie to 
us.’ 


SDM07-20040702-010, told by Mohudhar Turung (80) 


Mohudhar went on to say that if they did not know the language, they could not have 
hidden it. Mya Seng Turung also definitely stated that his grandparents knew Tai language 
and spoke it to each other (see text SDM07-20040702-010). 

In assessing the history that we have presented here, we might consider the observation 
made by Leach (1964:85), in telling the story about a feud between several Kachin groups. 
He categorised the ‘semi-historical’ events that led to the feud as a myth, justifying this by 
saying “I call it a myth simply because ... the truth or untruth of the tale or any particular 
part of it is quite irrelevant; the tale exists and is preserved in order to justify present-day 
attitudes and actions.” The Turung people’s views about their history are just as much 
about present day attitudes, about the extent to which they wish to be associated as Tai, or 
Singpho. 

So the question remains: are the Turungs originally Tai or originally Singpho? Even if 
the question could be answered, perhaps it does not matter. The ancestry of the present day 
Turungs is mixed between both groups at every stage of their history. What they are today 
is Turungs. Leach (1964:293) has already noted that individuals or communities can 
‘become’ something else, that a Shan can become a Jinghpaw or a Jinghpaw a Shan. We 
have seen above that the late Soi Ming of Tipomia had Lotha ancestry, but his family 
‘became’ Turungs. The present community, and its language, are a result of complex 
mixing between different groups. As much historical data as we have been able to present 
is given here. 


2.3.5 The name Turung. 


The name Turung appears to arise from a coincidence of several factors. The first is the 
similarity of their ethnonym to the Tai words for ‘great Tai’, which is taf? lun” in Aiton. 
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There are difficulties with this analysis: for although in Tai Phake and Tai Khamti there is 
no distinction between /r/ and /l/, and borrowed words with [r] are often realised with /1/ 
(Banchob 1987), in Turung and in Tai Aiton, with which Turung is in closest contact, /1/ 
and /r/ are full phonemes. Where there is variation relating to /r/ in Aiton, it is variation 
with /h/, not /I/ (Morey 2005a:141). 

The second factor is the acknowledged history that the Turungs once lived near the 
Tarung river, in the upper Chindwin valley of northern Burma. Although both words are 
spelled differently here, they are in fact the same, pronounced [terun]. 

The third factor is the linguistic tendency of the Singpho/Jingpho languages towards 
sesquisyllabic structures. Over time, a name like ta//ug’ would likely reduce to [talun]. 

A fourth factor is that Tarung may be a Singpho family name. There are several groups 
mentioned in The Treaty between the Aitons and the Turungs, the Takum, Tarung (also 
Tarum) and Tarai. These names are not Tai, but were possibly small groups of Singpho 
speaking people. 

The evidence is mixed, but it does appear likely that the Turung’s ethnonym arose 
because of an interplay of these factors. 


3 Phonology 


This introductory chapter on phonology presents an overview of Turung phonology 
(Section 3.1); some notes on phonology from a general study of Tibeto-Burman, with 
particular emphasis on the study of Jingpho (Section 3.2), followed by a discussion of the 
tonal correspondences between Turung, Singpho and Jingpho (Section 3.3). 

Some theoretical issues relating to this phonological study are treated in Section 3.4 and 
a discussion of the practical orthography used for Turung in this work is discussed in 
Section 3.5. 


3.1 Overview of Phonology in Turung 


3.1.1 Segmental phonology 
The consonants of Turung are presented in Table 20: 


Table 20: Consonant phonemes in Turung 


Bilabial Dental / Palatal / Velar Glottal 
Alveolar affricate 


Voiceless unaspirated 
stops 

Voiceless aspirated 
stops 

Voiced stops 

Nasals 

Voiceless fricative 


Semi vowel 


Rhotic Approximant 


Lateral Approximant 


All of the consonants in Table 20 are found in initial position in Turung syllables, with 
the exception of the glottal stop, which we do not analyse as being phonemic in that 
position, and is hence shown in parentheses. The issue of initial glottal stop is discussed 
further below in Section 4.1.2.8. 

The consonants that are found in final position are shown shaded in Table 20, these 
being the bilabial, dental, velar and glottal voiceless unaspirated stops (p, t, k, ?) and nasals 
(m, n, 9). 

In Turung, the only phonemic initial consonant clusters are those with bilabial or velar 
stops in first position and /r/ in second position (see below Section 5.1.1). A large number 
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of possible clusters are realised phonetically, but these are analysed as a reduction of 
sesquisyllabic structures (see Section 5.1.2). 
The vowels of Turung are presented in Table 21: 


Table 21: Vowels in Turung 


The schwa is only found as the vowel of the minor syllable in a sesquisyllabic structure, 
and is hence shown in parentheses in Table 21. In such sesquisyllables schwa is sometimes 
realised as a full vowel whose quality assimilates to the vowel of the major syllable 
(Section 5.1.2). This suggests that schwa should be regarded as a reduced vowel rather 
than a phoneme of Turung. 

Vowel length is contrastive in Turung with long /ee/ (written <ey> in the orthography), 
long /oo/ (written <ow>) and long /aa/ (written <aa>) all found. Vowel length is not 
contrastive in Jingpho as analysed by Dai and Diehl (2002) or Maran (1971). Vowel length 
in Turung is discussed below in Section 4.2.3. 


3.1.2 Syllable and word Structure 


In this section we will treat the major syllable types in Turung, monosyllables, 
monosyllables with cluster initials, sesquisyllable and nasal syllables together with 
disyllables. The main types are exemplified in (49): 


49) Monosyllables, as /saa’/ ‘eat’ 
Cluster initials, as /kraa’/ ‘hair of the head’ 
Sesquisyllabic words, as /ləta??/ ‘arm’ 
Nasal syllables, as /n*lun’/ ‘stone’ 
Disyllables, as /num*saa’/ ‘female’ 


The minimum realisation of a monosyllable is of an optional initial consonant followed 
by a vowel carrying tone and then either one of the permitted final stops (/p/, /t/, /k/, /?/, 
/m/, /n/ and /y/ or final lengthening. In other words, in the citation form of monosyllablic 
morphemes, the structure CV is always realised with a long vowel, and is analysed as 
CVV. This is discussed in detail in relation to (147) in Section 0 below. 

The term sesquisyllable was coined by Matisoff (1973:86) to describe a very frequent 
syllable type in Tibeto-Burman languages, particularly those in the southern part of the 
Tibeto-Burman area (possibly as a result of Mon-Khmer substrate influence). 
Sesquisyllables refer to an iambic structure in which a minor syllable is followed by a 
major syllable. Our analysis is that at the phonemic level, the minor syllable has a schwa 
vowel, which has several possible realisations, (1) as a schwa, (2) as a vowel that 
assimilates in quality to the vowel of the major syllable, and (3) elided leading to a 
realisation of the syllable with an initial consonant cluster (see below Section 5.1.2). 

A second type of iambic structure is what we are here terming a nasal syllable. In these 
syllables, the first, or minor, syllable is a syllabic nasal. The key difference between the 
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nasal syllable and the sesquisyllable is that the minor syllable in the sesquisyllable is not 
analysed as a tone bearing unit, whereas the minor syllable in a nasal syllable is. 

For the analysis of tones, a tripartite division of the final segment in the monosyllable is 
made, into vowel (V), stop (S) and nasal (N) finals. Vowel final and nasal final words are 
treated together as live syllables, and stop final words as stopped or dead syllables. 
Syllable structure is treated in detail in Section 0. 


3.1.3 Tonal system 


There are three tones in Turung, a low tone (marked 1), a high tone (marked 2) and a 
mid tone (marked 3). We employ a superscript number following the word to show the 
tone, as /naa’/ ‘field’, which carries the high tone. In citation, monosyllables with the 1“ 
and 2" tone are realised with falling contours, whereas the 3™ or mid tone is level. 

The same three tones are also analysed for stop final words. The tonal system of Turung 
is described in detail in Section 5.2 below. 


3.1.4 Intonation and Stress 


In addition to the tones that operate at the syllable level, pitch in Turung speech is 
affected by two other considerations: stress, which is a phrase level phenomenon, and 
intonation, which is an utterance level phenomenon. 

Simple declarative sentences in Turung show a diminution in pitch and intensity. Where 
a complex sentence consists of a subordinated clause followed by a main clause, the 
subordinated clause tends to show a rise in pitch and intensity, which is a signal to Turung 
speakers that the utterance is not yet complete. Where two declarative utterances are 
contrasted, the first will also show more intensity and higher pitch than the second. 

Polar questions and tag questions also show final rise, but content questions generally 
follow the same intonational patterns as declarative sentence. There is a wide range of 
patterns for the intonation of reported speech; in its most exaggerated form, direct speech 
report is at a much higher pitch level than normal speech. Intonation is discussed in more 
detail in Section 5.4. 

The phrase level phenomenon of stress is the most challenging for the analysis of the 
Turung language. The complex interplay between stress and the tonal system requires 
much more analysis than it has so far received in this study. Given the frequency of iambic 
(short-long) structures in this language, it is somewhat surprising that at the phrase level, 
stress appears to fall on the penultimate syllable, provided that syllable is not a minor 
syllable. This is discussed further in Section 5.3. 
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3.2 Segmental and suprasegmental phonology of related Tibeto-Burman languages 


3.2.1 Jingpho 


For this discussion of the phonology of the various varieties of Jingpho, we rely 
principally on Dai and Diehl (2003) for an account of Jingpho as spoken in China, and on 
Maran (1971) and Matisoff (1974a) for an account of Jingpho as spoken in Burma. 
Matisoff relies on data both from Maran (1971) and from an unpublished dictionary by 
Maran for his comments on Jingpho, but often presents a different analysis from Maran. 


3.2.1.1 Initial Consonants 
Dai and Diehl (2003:401) summarised the phonology of Jingpho as spoken in China as 
being: 


“characterized by voiceless plosives and affricates without voiced correlates, by 
palatalized and retroflex bilabial and velar onsets, by vowels distinguished by the 
presence and absence of largyngealization, by falling diphthongs and by consonantal 
codas.” 


The syllable onsets in the analysis of Dai and Diehl are given in Table 22 


Table 22: Syllable onsets in Jingpho (after Dai and Diehl 2003:402) 


Bilabial Labio- Front Apical Lamin Front Dorsal 
dental apical -al dorsal 
Plosives unaspirated P pj p3 k kj k3 
aspirated ph phj ph3 kh khj kh3 
Affricates unaspirated 
aspirated 
Fricatives voiceless 
voiced 
Nasals 
Liquids 


Semi-vowels 


This analysis of Jingpho initials is very different from that of Turung initials as 
presented in this study (see below Section 4.1). A voiced series is recognised for Turung, 
and the clusters with the laminal fricative /3/ in Chinese Jingpho corresponds with the 
clusters that have with /r/ as the second member in Turung (see below Section 5.1.1)“. 

Maran (1971:162) gave a rather different analysis for the Jingpho spoken in Burma. He 
listed what he termed non-vocalic segments, reproduced here as Table 23: 


4 The sound represented by <r> in the Pinyin transcription of Mandarin Chinese is often transcribed 


phonetically as [3]. Thus this difference between Chinese Jingpho and Turung may not be significant. 
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Table 23: Non-vocalic segments in Jingpho (Maran 1971:162-3) 


labial apical strident velar glottic 
p t ts, c€ k 2 
ph th sh, s kh h 
b d dz, j g ? 
h 

py ky ty 
phy khy 
by gy 
pw tw tsw, cw kw ?w 
phw thw shw khw hw 
bw dw dzw, jw gw 
pr kr er 
phr khr 
br er 
m n y 
my ny y 
mw nw Ww 
?m ?n 

l r, y w 

lw rw, yw 

ral tr, ty tw 


A striking feature of these inventories for the Jingpho language, and that of Turung 
presented earlier in Table 20, is the similarity between that of Jingpho in China, and the 
inventory for Mandarin Chinese; between that of Jingpho in Burma and the inventory for 
Burmese, and between that of Turung and the inventory for Assamese. 

Table 23 includes various segments that were not listed by Dai and Diehl for Jingpho as 
spoken in China. Specifically these include clusters with /w/ as the second member 
(alternatively labialised consonants), a series of pre-glottalised sonorants and the presence 
of a voiced series of initial consonants. 

As will be discussed below, a series of pre-glottalised sonorants is not proposed for 
Turung, although the word wan ‘fire’ was recorded as being pronounced with noticeable 
pre-glottalisation (see (82) in Section 4.1.2.6), although it is usually pronounced without 
pre-glottalisation. This example of pre-glottalisation may represent the survival of an 
archaic pronunciation. 

Some of the differences between the analysis of Dai and Diehl and that of Maran are 
very significant. For example, as will be seen below in Section 3.2.1.3, Dai and Diehl 
postulate 10 simple vowels in Jingpho, a series of oral vowels and a corresponding series 
of laryngealised vowels, whereas Maran suggests that Jingpho has only 5 vowels. Those 
words that in Dai and Diehl’s analysis have initial voiceless unaspirated stops and oral 
vowels are presented in Maran’s analysis with initial voiced stops, whereas those words 
that in Dai and Diehl have initial voiceless unaspirated stops and laryngealised vowels, are 


4 Maran’s table is a little difficult to read. There are some forms in paretheses, especially in the column 


headed strident, that appear to be alternatives. These have been omitted from this table, as have forms that 
it appears ought to have been in parentheses. 
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presented in Maran’s analysis with initial voiceless unaspirated stops. This difference 
appears to be one of theoretical analysis. In Turung, we find no evidence of laryngealised 
vowels. 

The issue of voicing is even more complex than this. Matisoff (1974a:155) concluded 
that in Proto-Tibeto-Burman there was a clear two way contrast for obstruents, namely 
*voiceless vs. *voiced. Languages with a three way distinction, such as Jingpho in Maran’s 
analysis (followed by Matisoff) and Turung in our analysis are “assumed to have 
developed their third series secondarily, typically through the influence of certain 
prefixes.” 

Whilst this analysis may work well with languages from within the Lolo Burmese group 
within Tibeto-Burman and also for languages like Tibetan, the situation of Jingpho is more 
problematic. Jingpho has three series of obstruents, where voiced stops 


“are not particularly infrequent at all, being roughly as common as the two voiceless 
series. We cannot well invoke a nasal prefix to explain this voicing, since modern Jg. 
still boasts not one but two nasal prefixes, ma- and syllabic n-, which occur before all 
three series of root-initials ... Nevertheless there is something funny about Jg. voiced 
obstruents — they correspond with equal frequency both to PLB (proto Lolo- 
Burmese) *voiceless and *voiced.” (Matisoff 1974a:155) 


In Turung, there are words that can vary as to the voicing of the initial segment, as 
discussed below in Section 4.1.3.1. 

One further significant difference between Dai and Diehl and Maran on one hand, and 
Matisoff on the other, relates to the use of initial glottal stop. Dai and Diehl and Maran did 
not write initial glottal stops, whereas Matisoff does. In this study of Turung, we will not 
be writing glottal initials, as discussed below in Section 4.1.2.8. 


3.2.1.2 Final consonants 


In his analysis of Jingpho spoken in Burma, Maran (1971:165) posited two series of 
final consonants, a voiced series and a voiceless series. A voiced final consonant would 
cause the preceding vowel to become “tense, long and low-toned” (1971:1969), whereas a 
voiceless final would not lead to a low tone. A word like /sad/ ‘to kill’ would therefore be 
realised as [sat], with a voiceless final but a low tone. 

In Maran’s analysis, the voiced series of finals is the motivation for the tones of 
Jingpho. Dai and Diehl on the other hand do not posit a voiced series of finals, but regard 
tone as a basic feature of every syllable. The consonantal finals posited by Dai and Diehl 
are listed in Table 24: 


Table 24: Final Consonant Phonemes in Jingpho (data from Dai and Diehl 2003:402) 
Bilabial Dental/ Palatal Velar Glottal 


Alveolar 
Voiceless unaspirated stops | p t k ? 
Nasals m n 1 


Matisoff (1974a:157) pointed out that “the usual reflex of TB *-k is glottal stop in Jg.” 
adding that although many words with final -k in Jingpho are obvious loan words, some 
seem to be genuine descendents of TB roots. He further observed that “the conditioning 
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factors for the split into Jg. -2 and -k are still unknown.” Some examples of loan words in 
Jingpho with final /-k/ are rayak rokhak ‘troublesome’ (< Shan) and nàmmùkdərā ‘ocean’ 
(ult. <Pali). (Matisoff 2003:319) 


3.2.1.3. Vowels 


Both Dai and Diehl (2003) and Maran (1971) were agreed that there is a five way 
contrast in terms of vowel height and frontedness in Jingpho, as shown in Table 25: 


Table 25: Vowels in Jingpho 


As mentioned earlier, Dai and Diehl, however, posited two series of vowels, an oral 
series (written as in Table 25) and the second a laryngealised series, written with the vowel 
underlined*’. Thus [¢a/*] ‘become’ contrasts with [¢a/* ‘that’. In Turung these words are 
distinguished by initial voicing ([ta7"] ‘become’ and [daif ‘that’). 

In Chinese Jingpho, some variation between oral and laryngealised vowels was noted, 
where a high level tone was present. For example [ka] alternates with [ka”] in the 
meaning of ‘earth’. 

In his grammar of Jingpho, Hanson (1896) marked more than the five vowel contrasts 
as analysed by the modern recorders. His notes on the front vowels are reproduced as 
Table 26: 


Table 26: Front vowels in Jingpho after Hanson (1896:13-14) 


e Short sound of e, as in ten, met. Rem, to tend. 

E Long sound of a, as in ale. Bē bē, in vain. 

è Sound of ay as in prayer. 

i (a) Sound of i, as in machine, when standing Hpa gălaw na i? what shall I 
alone, or at the end of a word or syllable do?; Myi, the eye. 
(b) As initial or in the middle of a syllable, it takes | Ing, to overflow; ning, thus. 
the short sound of i, as in tin. 


Take the letter written as <i>. Hanson’s analysis suggests that it is longer when the 
word is a vowel final word, and shorter when there is a coda, something also found in 
Turung (see Section 4.2.1). A similar pattern can be observed with <e>, but here Hanson 
specifically writes the longer version as <ē> with a macron. 

There is a suggestion of a lower vowel, perhaps approaching [e] in Hanson’s 
characterisation of <è> as the “sound of ay as in prayer”. However, he gave no examples in 
his vowel chart for this symbol, and added that “the usage of è as distinct from é is 
somewhat doubtful.” (1896:14). I have not been able to find any words in his 1896 
grammar where he employed this symbol. 


4 Jakob Dempsey (pers.comm.) has expressed some doubt as to the status of these laryngealised vowels, 


suggesting that “creaky voice phonation is not a constant marker, and is certainly less prominent than, 
say, in Korean”. 
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Four diphthongs were included in the analysis of Dai and Diehl, /ai/, /oi/, /ui/ and /au/. 
(2003:402). Maran (1971:165) gave seven diphthongs in phonetic realisation and posited 
that these realisations could be analysed as four phonemes, shown in Table 27: 


Table 27: Diphthongs in Jingpho (Maran 1971) 


Phonetic Phonological 
i ay/ai € 
ii ow/au A) 
iii ui wi 
iv ue/oi we 


Dai and Diehl, Maran and Matisoff (1974a) all wrote the final element of the diphthong 
as a vowel rather than a glide, except for Maran’s use of <ay> and <ow> in Table 27. The 
use of final vowels rather than glides will also be followed here. Vowel length is not 
posited as contrastive by any of the modern grammars of Jingpho. It is posited for Turung 
(see below Section 4.2.3). 


3.2.1.4 Syllable Structure 


Dai and Diehl (2003:403) listed seven “types of syllable structure” for Jingpho, as 
shown in (50): 


50) VT [a??!] ‘Poss’ 
VVT [ai] ‘very’ 
VCT [ap] ‘appropriate’ 
CVT [na*?] ‘ear’ 
CVVT  [nai*'] ‘taro’ 
CVCT [naņ®] ‘you singular’ 
CT [n°] ‘not’ (syllabic nasal) 

This analysis does not make clear whether single vowels, such as e” ‘agentive marker’ 
are to be treated as a case of VT or VVT. The example given for VT suggests that they do 
not regard glottal stop as behaving like other consonants, otherwise they would have 
analysed [a??'] as a case of VCT. This differs from the analysis that we will present for 
Turung in Section 0 below. In Dai and Diehl’s analysis of sesquisyllabic structures, the 
minor syllable is a tone bearing unit and regarded as full syllable, as shown by their 
transcription of the word for ‘heaven’ 14*'mu’'. 

Maran’s analysis of syllables in Jingpho (1971:167) divided the syllables into types 
according to the number of segments. Those having a single segment, consisting of either a 
vowel or a syllabic nasal, were exemplified by i ‘we’; those having two segments, with 
either vowel initial or vowel final, by na ‘ear’ and ip ‘conceal’; and those with three 
segments, where the first segment was nonvocalic and the remaining two segments could 
be either vocalic or non-vocalic, by bau ‘nurture’, pat ‘obstruct’. According to Maran, the 
longest Jingpho syllable contained five segments, two non-vocalic segments preceding, 
and two more following the vocalic nucleus. As an example he gave kyihn ‘busy’. The /h/ 
in his analysis is the feature that would raise the tone, so that this word would be realised 
as [kyin]. 
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3.2.1.5 Tones in Jingpho 


In their analysis of the tones of Jingpho in China, Dai and Diehl (2003:403) recognise 
four tones, here shown as Table 28. 


Table 28: Tones in Jingpho (after Dai and Diehl 1992) 


No. | Categorisation Example other tone rules 
1 high level tone mu” ‘work’ In non-laryngealised syllables it is 
pronounced as mid-to high rising, 
as in pai” ‘again’ 
mid level tone mu” ‘delicious’ 
low falling tone mu” ‘to see’ 
falling from high wa” ‘father’ Rare; most high to low falling 
pitch to low pitch tones arise from tone sandhi rules. 


Dai and Diehl added that “the great preponderance of high-to-low falling tones occur as 
a result of sandhi”, giving as an example the combination of the high tone negation marked 
[2] ‘not with’ and [ wa*’] ‘to return’ as being realised as [7” wa’’] ‘not to return’. 

Matisoff reported that 


“in modern standard Jinghpaw, there are two primary tones in non-stopped syllables, 
mid-tone (~), and low-tone (). The high-tone () is much less frequent lexically ... 
Even “more secondary” is the Jg. falling tone (~). Compared to the other three tones, 
/*/ occurs on only a tiny fraction of the lexicon in its own right (i.e. in word families 
where it is not in variation with other forms of the same root under different tones): 
e.g. džəkhû ‘nine’, lakhén ‘two’. Most cases of // involve alterations with the low 
tone, including (a) vocatives [kowa ‘father’, wa ʻO father!]; (b) negatives [lù ‘have’ 
fi-l ‘not have’; deverbal nouns [thoi ‘be light’ othdi ‘illumination’] ; and adverbial 
derivatives [ni ‘be near’ and oni-ni šà ‘nearby’ ] ...” (1974:159) 


Maran (1971:171) proposed that Jingpho tonal features are phonologically redundant, 
because in his analysis it is “the postvocalic segment which carries the contrast in the 
phonological representation”. Three tones are posited, a mid tone that arises because the 
syllable coda is either zero or a nasal, a low tone that arises when the coda is either a 
voiced glottal fricative /h/ or a voiced stop, and a high tone that arises when the coda is 
either a glottal stop, voiceless stop or voiceless glottal fricative. As mentioned earlier, the 
realisation of a word with a phonological final voiced stop would be as a low tone with a 
final voiceless stop. Vowel final high or low tone words were posited as having final /h/ or 
/h/, neither of which is realised when such words are pronounced. 

Maran’s evidence for this analysis included the fact that there are some pairs of words 
consisting of a verb bearing high tone, and a derived nominal bearing low tone with final 
/t/ (1971:186). Because all of these nominal derivations have low tone, the most 
economical way to analyse this process is to posit a single segment (final /-d/) as deriving 
the nominal, and the voicedness of that segment gives the tone to the derived word. Thus 
Maran writes the word ‘steal’ as laguh (where /-h/ is realised as high tone in Maran’s 
analysis) and ‘thief’ as lagud. In Turung, these would be //oguu’/ ‘steal’ and //ogut’/ ‘thief’ 

Matisoff (1974a:158) recognised the presence of cognate word-families, giving 
examples such as na ‘ear’ and na ‘listen’ for Jingpho. In Maran’s analysis, the word for 
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‘hear’ would underlyingly have a final voiced glottal fricative that licenses its realisation as 
low tone. 


3.2.1.6 Tone Sandhi in Jingpho 


Mortensen (2002), reviewing Jingpho data from Dai (1990), proposed that in Jingpho 
compounds, a complex system of tone sandhi applied. The four tones in Jingpho 
monosyllables from Table 28 above, when combining, do so as shown in Table 29. 


Table 29: Tones sandhi in Jingpho (after Mortensen 2002:5) 


2™ syllable 
55 33 31 
55 31-55 31-33 31-31 
33 31-55 31-33 31-31 
1“ syllable 31 stopped 55-55 55-33 55-31 
31 unstopped 55-55 33-33 33-31 


The tones in the first column represent the tone of the first syllable, those in the top row 
represent the tones of the second syllable. The table indicates that where a word was 
compounded from two high tones (/55/) , it would come out as /31-55/. 

Mortensen has analysed the tones of Jingpho as having two binary features, [+high] and 
[+contour]. The high and high falling tones of Table 28 are regarded as [+high], and the 
lowing falling and high falling tones are characterised as [+contour]. Mortensen represents 
the interplay of these two features as in Table 30. 


Table 30: Features of Jingpho tones (after Mortensen 2002:4) 


[-high] [+high] 
[—contour] /33/ /55/ 
[+contour] /31/ /51/ 


The high falling tone /51/ is rare and plays no part in the compounding process. 
Mortensen’s claim is that in Jingpho compounds, the following processes apply (2002:5) 


“1. The first syllable, regardless of the tone of the following syllable, changes’s its 
specification for the feature [+contour]. 


“2. If possible, the first syllable assimilates to the second syllable in its specification 
for the feature [+high].” 


As we can see in Table 29, when two high tones combine, the first one changes from [- 
contour] to [+contour]. It appears on the surface as [—high], because it is not possible to 
apply the second process that Mortensen lists, as this would produce the /51/ tone. The 
constraint by which Jingpho compounds come out with this complex tone sandhi is dubbed 
‘anti-faithfulness’ by Mortensen (2002:11). There is some evidence for this in Turung, 
discussed below in Section 5.2.7.2. 

He also makes what he admits is a controversial claim that “Jingpho tone can be 
represented as a set of binary (equipollent) features,” these being the features that are 
detailed in Table 30. Our analysis of Turung makes no such claim, and in particular we do 
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not find any advantage from reducing our analysis of Turung tones to a series of binary 
features. 


3.2.2 A note on the tones of Numhpuk Singpho 

The phonological analysis of Numhpuk Singpho is still being undertaken. These brief 
notes on the tones of Numhpuk Singpho, spoken in the valley of the Burhi Dehing River in 
Upper Assam and Arunachal Pradesh are taken from Morey (2008). This analysis is based 
on that of Mr. Manje La, from Munggong village, who proposed a five-way distinction for 
Singpho tones. Those were recorded and analysed and the findings are presented in Table 
31: 


Table 31: Tones in Numhpuk Singpho: length, contour and coda“ 


Vowel Length Pitch Contour (Hz) Coda 
1 ai 0.54” 140-135 vowel 
2 a? 0.28” 140-145 glottal stop 
3 ẹ? 0.20” 160-170 glottal stop 
4 0.41” 150-150 vowel 
5 036” 190-145 vowel 


Tones 1, 4 and 5 have “live” endings (final vowels or sonorants), whereas tones 2 and 3 
have “checked” or stopped endings. A further checked tone, having a similar contour to 
tone 2, but more length is also proposed for Numhpuk Singpho. 

For Singpho it has not been possible to find any monosyllable which distinguishes the 
three live tones. To illustrate these contrasts, in (51), the names of three riverine fish are 
given, all preceded by the word for fish /naa7. 


51) nga law /naa*loo*/ ‘bhangon fish’ (species unknown) 
nga ru /yaa*ruu?/ ‘fish, unknown’ 
nga hpin /naa*phin'/ ‘hilghuria fish (Labeodyochilus sp.)’ 


A waveform and pitch trace of these three words can be seen in Figure 2: 


“4 When Manje La pronounced these tones, he did so with considerable emphasis. His relative pitch on this 


occasion was higher than when he was producing his word list. 
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Figure 2: Waveform and pitch diagram of the words for three Singpho fish. 
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In each case there is a level portion corresponding to the word for ‘fish’, itself carrying 
the mid level tone, followed by the portion referring to the particular fish. In the case of the 
first word, /naa*loo*/, the second syllable is level and slightly rising. Both syllables are 
analysed as bearing the same tone, but the higher pitch in the second syllable is a feature of 
the prominent nature of final syllables in all varieties within the Jingpho group of 
languages. In the case of the second, /naa*ruu’/, it shows a sharp rise followed by a sharp 
fall, whereas in the case of /naa*phin'/, the second syllable falls directly to the speaker’s 
lowest range. 

After establishing the presence of these three contrastive tones, a word list of about 
1,500 items was recorded. In most cases, Manje La was asked to say which of the tones 
was found with each word. 

Even on the first day of field work in November 2005, a problem arose with the word 
udi ‘egg’. In the closely related Turung variety, this word is pronounced with both 
syllables having the high falling tone, similar to the 5" tone in Manje La’s system. Since I 
was at that time more familiar with Turung pronunciation, I pronounced it in that way. 
After some discussion, it emerged that for Manje La, at least, the word should be 
pronounced with a low falling tone, phonemicised as /uu'dii'/. 

Manje La accepted my pronunciation of the word, and this led to a discussion about this 
phenomenon, in which Manje La said that “Then there is no substitute word of udi, that’s 
why if the sound is up and down, you can understand. But in case of the wa you should 
care about the sound of this word.” In other words, tones bear little functional load in a 
word like udi. The combination of two syllables u and di cannot be misunderstood for any 
other word, whatever pitch and contour might be employed. 

Another piece of evidence suggestive of lower functional load for tones in Singpho 
comes with the minimal pair, the words for ‘dog’ and ‘brave’, in (52): 
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52) gui /gui'/ ‘dog’ 
gui /gui*/ ‘brave’ 


When discussing the word for ‘brave’, I enquired whether the initial consonant was 
voiced /g/ or voiceless /k/, and Manje La responded that it should be voiced /g/, but some 
people pronounced it with initial /k/ in order to avoid confusion with the word for dog. 
Such confusion might arise with a sentence like (53): 


53) ndai sumhpaw gui 
ndai! = sum*pho??  gui* 
this person brave 


‘This person is brave.’ 


If the last word were interpreted as meaning ‘dog’, then (53) could mean ‘this person is 
a dog’. To avoid such confusion, some people would pronounce the word for ‘brave’ with 
initial /k/. This appears to be further evidence for a lower functional load for tones in 
Singpho, than is found in, for example, Tai Phake (Morey 2005a). If two Tai Phake words 
differed only terms of their tone, native speakers of Tai Phake would keep the tones of 
those two words quite separate, and would never need to make the alteration described 
here. 


3.3 Tonal correspondence between Jingpho, Singpho and Turung 


Table 32 offers a comparison between the Jingpho low tone as marked in Si Sigyen 
et.al. (1983) and in Matisoff (1974a, 1974b), with both Numphuk Singpho (from Manje 
La) and Turung (from Kon Kham Turung). Pitch contours are given for most Singpho and 
Turung words. 

In the analysis of Matisoff (1974b) for Jingpho and that of Singpho and Turung 
presented here, the minor syllable in a sesquisyllable is not a tone-bearing unit, whereas in 
the analyis of Jingpho by Si Sigyen et. al, the minor syllable is tone bearing. Compare the 
exemplars of the word for ‘long’, which shows a 31 tone for the initial, minor syllbale, in 
Jingpho as reported by Si Sigyen et. al., but which is toneless in the other columns. 


Table 32: Comparison of Jingpho low tone, with Singpho and Turung. 


English Jingpho Jingpho (Si | Singpho pitch contour Turung pitch contour 

gloss (Matisoff Sigyen et. (Hz) (final o) in (Hz) (final ©) 
1974b) al.1983) Singpho in Turung 

burn, broil | džù thus, juu* juu? 170-210-100 

mosquito | dzZi?-grdn | tfi kšon, | ji*gon* 140-140 ji groņ? | 180-200-130 

sweet dùi tui,, dui? (140)-160-115 | dui? 180-210-120 

oe thén then,, theen” 165-135 theen? 

ruined 

white phron ph3o;, cophoon* 145-145 phroon? 200-160 

long golt ka, lu,, goluu° (135)-160-135 goluu? (145)-190-105 


On the basis of Table 32, there is a clear correspondence between Jingpho low tone and 
Turung high falling tone; but there is no consistent correspondence with Numhpuk 
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Singpho. As already discussed in Section 3.2.2, the words for ‘dog’ and ‘egg’ have low 
tone in Jingpho and low tone for Manje La. The tone of the word for ‘white’ was clearly 
mid level, although in Manje La’s pronunciation it lacks the medial /r/ found in both 
Jingpho and Turung. On the other hand, the word for ‘broken’ was clearly high and falling. 
It may be that the causative prefix /ca-/ on ‘white’ has influenced the tone of the following 
segment, and this might conceivably explain tonal variation, were it not for the fact that 
this productive prefix does not affect the tone of other words, beyond sometimes raising 
the pitch (but not altering the contrastive tone) of words whose non-causative versions 
have initial voiced segments. 

Correspondences between Jingpho mid tone, and Singpho and Turung are presented in 
Table 33: 


Table 33: Comparison of Jingpho mid tone, with Singpho and Turung. 


English Jingpho Jingpho (Si | Singpho pitch contour Turung pitch contour 
gloss (Matisoff Sigyen et. (Hz) (final o) in (Hz) (final ©) 
1974b) al.1983) Singpho in Turung 

fly (v.) pyén pjen,; peen! 140-110 peen? 170-170 

ant ūkyīn goofgin! 130-120 guu?gin? | (150)-190-190 

barki 

jeer | Kyl cakhii! 140-115 cakhii? | 200-180-180 

ten SI fiz sii! 150-105 sii? 180-180 

die sī Si33 sii! 145-105 sii? 180-180 

I nai nai! 125-125-95 nai? (130)-180-170 
thed 

ot, ed | pri Diins pii! 150-115 a'prii? 180-210-100 

prison thon thon,, thop! 140-100 thoon? 185-200-110 

KERN tā, sətā fästas, sotaa! 145-100 sotaa! 160-135 

month 7 

sun dzan jaan! jaan! 150-140 


In the case of the Jingpho mid tone, there is a clear correspondence with the Singpho 
low tone (numbered 1), and in most cases this corresponds with the Turung mid level tone 
(numbered 3). However, there are some exceptions to this: Two Turung words, for ‘prison’ 
and ‘smoothed out’, are pronounced with a clear high falling tone (numbered 2). The word 
for ‘prison’, phonemicised as /thoon?/ in Turung, is also clearly an example of a 
phonemically long vowel. Such contrastive length is a feature of both Singpho and Turung, 
but not in Jingpho, and is discussed further below. 

The other exceptions are the words for ‘moon’ and ‘sun’, both analysed as being low in 
Turung. This analysis is based on the fact that in citation it is low in the speaker’s pitch 
range and falling. The fact that these are low tones in Turung was confirmed by Ananta 
Singphow of Pahukatia village. 

Correspondences with the infrequent high tone of Jingpho are presented in Table 34: 
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Table 34: Comparison of Jingpho high tone, with Singpho and Turung. 


English Jingpho Jingpho (Si | Singpho pitch contour Turung pitch contour 

gloss (Matisoff Sigyen et. (Hz) (final o) in (Hz) (final ©) 
1974b) al.1983) Singpho in Turung 

earth gá ka., ygaa* 130-130 1 gaa! 150-130 

oil, fat sáu sau, sauf 160-140-140 sau? 160-95 

bitter khá kha,, khaa* 145-145 khaa? 180-190-105 

eat šá fass saa‘ 155-145-145 saa? 205-125 


In this case, there is a clear correspondence between Jingpho high tone and Singpho mid 
level tone (numbered 4). The Turung data does not correspond well. In Turung, the word 
for ‘eat’ is clearly high falling, whereas the word for ‘earth’ is clearly a low tone. The word 
for ‘oil’ or ‘fat’ is interesting in Turung. According to Ananta Singphow there are two 
separate words, ‘fatty’, which is realised as /sau’/ and ‘delicious’, clearly a related word, 
that is realised with a different tone as /sau'/ 

A summary of the correspondences is given in Table 35: 


Table 35: Tonal correspondences: Jingpho, Singpho and Turung. 


Jingpho Tone Singpho Tone Turung Tone 
Low Tone High (falling) tone High (falling) tone 
& Mid (level) tone 

Mid Tone Low (falling) Tone Mid (level) tone 
& High (falling) tone 
& Low (falling) tone 

High Tone Mid (level) Tone High (falling) tone, & sometimes Low 
(falling) tone 


Table 36 presents correspondences for the syllables /wa/ and /wa?/ between Turung, 
Numhpuk Singpho, Jinghpo in Si Sigyen et. al. (1983) and notes that Hanson (1896:17) 
made about tones. Hanson’s five tones were characterised as follows: 


“(1) The first tone is the natural pitch of the voice, with a slight rising inflection at 
the end. It may be called the natural tone. 


“(2) The second tone is a bass tone; it may be called the grave tone. 


“(3) The third is a slightly higher tone than the second, being pronounced with an 
even prolonged sound: it may be called the rising tone.” 


“(4) The fourth tone is very short and abrupt; it may be called the abrupt tone. 


“(5) The fifth tone is somewhat higher than the third and is uttered with more 
emphasis; it may be called the emphatic tone.” 
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Table 36: Tone correspondences, Turung, Singpho and Jingpho on the syllable /wa/ 


English Turung Singpho Jingpho (Si Jingpho 
Sigyen et al.) (Hanson) 

tooth waa? waa! wa’? wa? 
father (voc.) waa’ (wa!) 

return waa? waa‘ wa?! wa? 
male human waa! wa?’ wa? 
father go-waa! gowaa! ka?! wa?! wa? 

hut paddy field wa’? wa! 
make, weave wa?’ waa?? wa?! wa‘ 

pig wa? wa?’ wa??! waf 
bite wa?! gowa?’ ka?! wa” wa’ 


The problem of the lack of correspondence between these tones can be seen by 
considering the stopped tones at the bottom of the table. If we assume that Hanson’s fourth 
and fifth tones are referring to glottal stop finals, then we can see that all sources are in 
agreement that both ‘pig’ and ‘bite? have stop finals. For Turung speakers, the tone on 
‘bite’ is lower than that on ‘pig’, but for Jingpho speakers, it is the reverse. For the 
Numhpuk Singpho informant, Pabitra Ningda, the tone on ‘pig’ and ‘bite’ were the same, 
but the word for ‘bite’ was spoken with a prefix. 

The word for ‘weave’ was regarded as having a stopped tone by Turung and Singpho 
informants, and so marked by Hanson, but not by Si Sigyen et. al. Both Turung and 
Singpho realisations of this word suggest a longer tone with glottal final. For younger 
Turung speakers like Kon Kham Turung, this tone is almost identical to that of ‘bite’, and 
he did not make a difference between these; but some older speakers insisted that this was 
a different tone. The extra length that is found for this word in the speech of most Turung 
speakers and for Numhpuk Singpho speakers might correspond with tones in modern day 
Jingpho that are now expressed without a final glottal, but with longer vocalisation. 


3.4 Some theoretical issues 


There are many theoretical issues that arise in the examination of the phonology of any 
language. In presenting this analysis of Turung, it will be useful to briefly discuss several 
issues that are relevant to this study. 

As will be discussed below in Section 4.1.2.8, although the glottal stop is posited as a 
final segment in Turung, it is less stable than other segments, being sometimes lost in 
continuous speech, and also often lost when a word with final glottal stop is compounded. 

The instability of final glottal stop is common to many languages of the Tibeto-Burman 
family. For example, Burling (2004:32) discussed the final glottal stop (called raka ‘hard 
letter’ in Garo, a term adopted by Burling in his study) in some detail. Unlike other 
consonants and the vowels, which are very stable, the rakas “come and go according to 
quite complex rules”. They are “effected by ... their surroundings in quite different ways 
than other Garo stops”, ways which are detailed in his study. 

Talking of final glottal stops in Manange, Hildebrandt (2004:24) listed several examples 
and then added: “I have also heard other consultants say these same words without using 
the glottal stop.” She posited that the glottal stop “may serve a discourse-emphatic 
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function, which may at least partially predict its occurrence”, later observing that in some 
cases it could be an allophone of final /k/. In Turung examples of final glottal stop in 
variation with final /k/ have been recorded, as in (246) in Section 5.6 below.. 

In Section 5.1.1, initial clusters are discussed in some detail. As already mentioned, at a 
phonetic level, there is a large range of possible initial clusters in Turung, but most of these 
are reduced realisations of words that are actually sesquisyllables that can be pronounced 
in several ways as shown in (158) in Section 5.1.2 below. 

In this study, one of the criteria for analysing something as having a cluster initial is that 
it is posited as having an initial cluster in Proto-Tibeto-Burman. However some items 
which on other grounds are clearly to be analysed as sesquisyllables are nevertheless given 
as clusters for the proto-form, for example *glan ‘hawk, eagle’, a word whose reflex in 
Turung is synchronically realised only with a cluster initial, discussed in detail at (152) 
below, or *sra ‘place’, which is clearly a sesquisyllable in Turung. Both reconstructions 
here are from Matisoff (2003), although both words are given as sesquisyllables in Jingpho 
by Matisoff (1974a). 

After the relatively straightforward situation of six contrastive tones in Phake (Morey 
2005a, 2005c), I have found the Turung tonal system more challenging. The Turungs 
themselves are much less sure about tonal contrasts than Phakes or Aitons. In part this 
difficulty may be due to language contact, but it is also probably a result of the complexity 
of tones in Tibeto-Burman languages. 

Matisoff (1994:285) compared the different ‘tonal systems’ found in Tibeto-Burman 
languages and summarised them as follows: 

The Himalayan and Kamarupan languages in which “many languages have prosodic 
contrasts spread over two or more syllables in a word (“word-tones” or “contouremes”), 
others have a rudimentary contrast of low functional load between high and low pitch, or 
between clear vs. marked phonation; while still others lack any distinctive prosodic 
contrasts at all.” 

the Lolo-Burmese, Karenic and Baric, which “have fullblown “omnisyllabic tone” 
systems, where almost every syllable bears one of several distinctive tones” 

“Languages like Jinghpaw (Kachin) occupy an intermediate position, with contrastive 
tones on all roots, but many unstressed and tonally marginal prefixal syllables.” 

In our analysis of Turung, the minor syllable of the sesquisyllable is unstressed and 
toneless, although its realisation may be with a full tone that has spread from its major 
syllable (see Figure 24 below). It seems that most words in Turung are able to be realised 
in a variety of ways, so that for example disyllabic words may also be realised as 
sesquisyllables or nasal syllables. Given this, the underlying tonal structure of a particular 
word, especially the minor syllable, can be very difficult to categorise. 

There are further problems for the analysis of tones in Tibeto-Burman. Matisoff has 
already pointed out that there are at least two types of tones in Tibeto-Burman: 


“Tones which have a large functional load in the lexicon of the language, and which 
do not owe an unduly large fraction of their occurrences to their participation in 
morphological alternations, we may call primary tones. Other tones are secondary. 
Familiar examples of secondary tones in Sino-Tibetan include the Lahu high-rising 
tone, the Burmese creaky tone and Ancient Chinese departing tone.” (1974a:159) 


Some scholars have suggested that tones are not an underlying feature of Tibeto- 
Burman after all. Maran, a native speaker linguist, claimed that the tones in Jingpho and 
the Burmese dialects that he knew are a phenomenon that is “not phonological, but is 
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predictable from the segmental arrangements of the lexical or abstract underlying forms” 
(1971:1). In his analysis of Jingpho, tone arises from the final segment of a syllable and is 
not even contrastive on the roots. 

As discussed earlier, a contrast between live syllables and stopped syllables in terms of 
tonal inventory is sometimes analysed for some Tibeto-Burman (and Tai) languages. In our 
analysis of Turung, the same three tones are accepted for stopped and for live syllables, but 
in Jingpho as analysed by Maran (1971) and Matisoff (1974a), there is a three way contrast 
of tones in live syllables, but only a two way contrast for stopped syllables. This would 
allow the analysis that Maran presents (with finals /p/, /t/ and /k/ leading to high tones and 
finals /b/, /d/ and /g/ leading to low tones). 

Once disyllabic words begin to be analysed, the complexity increases. For example, 
Hildebrandt (2004:35) found two kinds of disyllabic words. One of these shows word tone, 
and is written with an initial number marking the tone, as 2phyug/a ‘younger man’. The 
second tone is a high level pitch and the claim is that the tone is spread across both 
syllables. 

However there are many words for which a word-tone analysis will not work, such as 
phémwi ‘coin’, where the two syllables have to be analysed as carrying different tones. 
These words Hildebrandt writes as in this example, without any number and using 
diacritics to indicate the tone. 

It is to be hoped that this study of Turung phonology will help to inform the debate on 
Tibeto-Burman tones, and bring a little more light to the very complex picture that 
continues to emerge relating to these languages. 


3.5 A note on the Turung orthography 


The practical orthography used in this work was first suggested by Sai Su Shyam, of Na 
Kthong (Pathargaon) village, Titabor, Jorhat district, and refined following a meeting held 
in Rengmai village on Republic Day (26" January) 2006. In this section, I will briefly 
outline what led to this orthography, and its principles. 

Shortly after I commenced fieldwork on Turung, the villagers of Rengmai met together 
on the evening of 17™ September 2003 to discuss which of the three possible scripts 
(Assamese, Roman or Tai) might be considered for writing the Turung language. The 
meeting had been called on the morning of that same day, when the villagers were 
celebrating their weekly religious service or stang (/sotan’/). 

There are arguments in favour of the use of each of these scripts. The arguments in 
favour of the Tai script are that many Turungs (especially in Rengmai) regard themselves 
as ethnically Tai and that the use of this script would help to strengthen that identity. 
Furthermore, Buddhist religious books are written in the Tai script, and in each village 
there are one or two usually elderly men who can write the script, and copy the scriptures 
for presentation to the temple on religious occasions, such as the annual festivals, or 
funerals, or when a person organises a festival to build merit for themselves. Whatever 
traditional formal education there was in Turung villages was carried on in Tai. It is an 
attractive idea to many Turungs to use the Tai script, but adopting it would require 
additional symbols. Moreover, at present the Tai script is read and understood by very few 
in the Turung community. Even among the Tai Aiton speaking communities with whom 
the Turungs are intermarried, the Tai script is little used and in danger of being lost. 
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Assamese, on the other hand, is read by everybody; those Turungs who write their 
language at the moment tend to do so in Assamese and developing a standardised spelling 
for words could be reasonably easily managed, despite the problem of writing the Turung 
consonant <ch>, for which there is no readily available Assamese glyph. 

The largest number of Turungs that were consulted on this matter pointed to the fact 
that the related Jingpho language of Burma uses Roman script, and that Roman script 
would be a better choice because it would be more easily understood by outsiders, is more 
‘worldly’ and ‘modern’, and is easier to prepare printed materials in. Nevertheless, there 
were concerns that the script used for Jingpho, which we will refer to as Kachin script 
(since it is used by all groups in Kachin state, not all of whom speak Jingpho) was not 
practical for the Turungs. 

In my work with the Numhpuk Singpho speakers of Upper Assam, I had contact with 
Manje La of Mungkong village. He suggested that I should write the Singpho language 
using the principles of the Kachin script, but spell words according to the pronunciation 
used in Upper Assam. The Kachin dictionary (Hanson 1906) already licenses this, offering 
alternative spellings for alternative regional pronunciations. 

With this in mind, in January 2006, I reached the Turung area, specifically Na Kthong 
village. A year earlier Sai Su Shyam had told me a story there; he had written it out in 
Assamese script, and I decided to re-write it in the Kachin script, and discuss with him and 
also Soi U Shyam, whether writing in this way would be suitable for the Turungs. 

This discussion was recorded, and it very quickly became apparent that he would be 
proposing changes. As he said in (54), 


54) kachin mka thah phat yong phat go ngut 
kachin məkaa? tha?! pha? yogy? phat? go! put! 
Kachin writing with read when read TOP able 
dmu i srau di phat yak dum 
də=muu! ii sərau? dii’ pha? yak? dum' 
REAL=also 1PL proper LV read difficult PRT 


‘Although when reading Kachin writing we can read it, but it is difficult for us to 
read it properly.’ 


SDM07-2006-002, spoken by Sai Su Shyam, (2) 


Five principles that differed from the Kachin script emerged from Sai Su’s discussions. 
These are summarised in (55): 


55.1) Aspirated consonants would be spelled with following <h> as <ph>, <th> and 
<kh>, rather than with leading <h> as <hp>, <ht> and <hk> as in Kachin script 
(and in the Romanisations used for Burmese), 

55.2) The unaspirated affricate would be spelled as <ch>, where the cognate sounds in 
Kachin are spelled <chy> and <ts>, 

55.3) The low back vowel would be spelled as <o> rather than <aw>, 

55.4) The final glottal stop would be marked by <h>, and 

55.5) Sesquisyllabic words would be written with initial clusters rather than the vowel of 
the minor syllable being written as <a>. 
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The recording of Sai Su presenting these ideas was played to Turung people in each of 
the other five villages. The story that he had told, How there come to be monkeys in the 
world (see text SDM07-20050706-021), was printed out using the principles that he had 
elucidated, together with one more, namely that nasal syllables would be written with the 
syllabic nasal indicating the assimilation, as mba ‘cloth’ and ngkhong ‘two’, which would 
be nba and nhkawng in the Kachin orthography. 

In Tipomia, Pahukatia and Rengmai, the ideas were enthusiastically accepted“, 
especially in Rengmai (the village where Tai influence is the most obvious), where a 
meeting was held on January 26" to discuss the the script as proposed by Sai Su and make 
suggestions. One decision that was taken was to notate the long vowels that are found in 
words with nasal codas (see Section 4.2.3). Thus long /oo/ was written as <ow>, long /ee/ 
as <ey> and long /aa/ as <aa>. 

At the meeting, the following principles of writing the Turung language were suggested 
and provisionally adopted: 


56.1) In general, the Turung writing would follow the principles of the script used in 
Kachin state, with some exceptions. 

56.2) The spelling of some letters would differ from the Kachin spelling, as follows: 

e In place of Kachin hk write kh, as khau ‘cousin’ 

e In place of Kachin ht write th, as thum ‘finish’ 

e In place of Kachin hp write ph, as phum ‘fat’ 

e In place of Kachin aw write o, as sot ‘like’ 

e Inplace of Kachin chy and ts, write ch, as chang ‘black’. 

56.3) Unlike in Kachin, words with a final glottal stop would be written with final h, as 
khah ‘water’ (Kachin hka) and luh ‘drink’ (Kachin lu). 

56.4) Sesquisyllables would be written with initial clusters, not marking the vowel of the 
minor syllable, as msa ‘other people’ (Kachin masha, where it means ‘person, 
man’); khni ‘they’ (this word is not used in Jingpho); ntah ‘house’ (Kachin nta); 
gdeh ‘how many’ (Kachin gdde); ksa ‘child’ (Kachin kasha). 

56.5) Negation would be marked with n followed by a hyphen, as Ngai na ksa n-nga. ‘I 
have no children’. 

56.6) The continous tense marker /nonaa'/ would be writtten as nanga, as Yah i mungli 
rai nanga. ‘Now we are doing work’. 

56.7) Words for ‘yesterday’, ‘today’ and ‘tomorrow’ would be written as single words, as 
dainih ‘today’; mnih ‘yesterday’; mphonih ‘tomorrow’. 

56.8) Where the second syllable of a disyllabic word was vowel initial, an apostrophe 
would separate the two syllables, as khoh’own mkau ‘bicycle’ (/kho??0on? 
mokau?/). 

56.9) Where a sesquisyllabic word had a major syllable with a vowel initial, the minor 
syllable would employ that vowel, followed by an apostrophe, as mu’un si 
‘coconut’ (/moun? sii’/). 

56.10) Assamese words that appeared in a Turung sentence would be written in Roman 
letters, as: Ngai hat sa nga. ‘I am going to the market.’ (hat is Assamese), Ngai 
Deobar bai wa nga. ‘I will go back on Sunday.’ (Deobar is Assamese). 


4 In July 2006, I received an email written in Turung, using Roman script from Ananta Singphow of 


Pahukatia village. This is certainly the first email written using Turung language. 
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The most difficult issues arose with the spellings of the nasal syllables (see Section 
5.1.3 below). Three alternative spellings were discussed, and these appear in the first three 
columns of Table 37. The right-most column shows the spelling in the Kachin system, 
which uses an invariant <n> for the syllabic nasal, but uses a hyphen when the initial 
consonant of the major syllable is /g/, to distinguish those words from ones with velar nasal 
initials, as Kachin n-ga ‘ground’([n ga:]) and Kachin nga ‘have’ ([na:]). 


Table 37: Alternatives for spelling nasal syllables 


ndai n-dai undai ‘this’ ndai 
ntah n-tah untah ‘house’ nta 
mpuh n-puh unpuh ‘under’ npu 
nggu n-gu ungu ‘rice’ n-gu 
ngga n-ga unga ‘ground’ n-ga 
nggoh n-goh ungoh ‘love’ n-goh 


The first column, shown in bold, was adopted. The second column was rejected because 
the hyphen was proposed for negatives; and this practice has been retained in this 
grammar. The third column recognised that in some pronunciations, a fully vocalised /a/ 
occurred before the initial nasal (see below (175) in Section 5.1.3). Some speakers who 
supported writing an initial vowel here preferred to write <e>, perhaps because <e> is 
perceived as being the closest to representing schwa in English orthography, and a schwa 
often precedes the syllabic nasal. 

This spelling system would lead to Turung words being written in a manner that is quite 
strikingly different from the cognate word in Kachin, as shown in Table 38: 


Table 38: Comparison of Turung and Kachin spellings 


Turung spelling | Kachin spelling 
child ksa kasha 
eat sa sha 
black chang chyang 
light (weight) chaang tsang 
village, town mreyng mare 
appear sproh shapraw 


Consider the word ‘village’ in Table 38. These two words are related; the major 
differences between Turung and Jingpho are the presence of a final -ng in Turung that is 
absent in Kachin Jingpho, a long vowel in Turung, whereas length is non-contrastive in 
Jinghpo, and a slight meaning difference where mreyng is the usual word for village in 
Turung but means ‘town’ in Kachin Jingpho. 

There are a small number of words that may prove to be exceptions to these spelling 
principles, because of long usage. For example, the Tai respect particle for males is usually 
spelled chow in Assam, even though the rules of spelling would suggest chau. Similarly, 
the word mnau ‘dance’ might be spelled manau, in the Kachin style, because of the annual 
festival held in the Singpho lands, the Shapawng Yawng Manau Poi, that is well known to 
Turung speakers. In this grammar, these words are spelled chau and mnau thoughout. The 
only exceptional spelling adopted here is the word Turung itself. Since it is a 
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sesquisyllable, if it were spelled following the principles above, it would be spelled Trung 
or Drung. (For discussion of the voiced variant, see Section 4.1.3.1 below.) 

Subsequent to the meeting, several Turung speakers have written out stories, following 
the principles outlined in (56) and Table 37. The two areas in which speakers find the 
greatest difficulty with the orthography are the writing of sesquisyllables with initial 
clusters, and the writing of nasal syllables. Many speakers prefer to write a vowel when 
notating a sesquisyllable, and the vowel chosen is usually the same as that of the major 
syllable, so ‘three’ (/mosum?/) would be <musum>, ‘four’ (/molii?/) would be <mili> and 
‘five’ (/monaa'/) would be <manga>. 

In November 2006, further discussions with Sai Su revolved around the notation of 
tones, especially words like sa which can mean both ‘eat’ (/saa’/) and ‘go’ (/saa'/). To 
notate this difference, Sai Su suggested writing a double <aa> for ‘to eat’. Given that the 
high falling tone sounds heavier and more prominent than the low tone in ‘go’, this appears 
to be an intuitive response. However, this tonal notation was only proposed for some of the 
words that have /a/ as the vowel and the high falling tone marked 2 in this study. Other 
words that Sai Su wrote with <aa> were <aaima> ‘one’ (/ai*maa'/), and <aang> ‘at’ (/an’/). 
This suggestion was not adopted because <aa> was already employed for long /a/ in words 
like chaang /chaan*/ ‘light in weight’ that have long vowels but do not have the high 
falling tone. 

No suggestion was made that all tones should be marked. Given that no tones at all are 
marked in Kachin orthography, this is not surprising. Further, given the difficulties that 
Turung speakers have in associating the tones of one word with the tones of another (see 
below Section 5.2), it would be very difficult indeed to introduce an orthography that 
marked tone. The final objection to tone marking would be that for each variety within 
Singpho/Jingpho a different tonal marking would have to be adopted, leading to 
considerable confusion. 

Despite the considerable agreement that was reached at the meeting in Rengmai on 
January 26" 2006, in two villages, Basapathar and Balipathar, those people with whom I 
consulted adopted a different view. In Basapathar, the most remote and least developed of 
the Turung villages, it was felt that most people would not be able to understand if the 
language was written in the Roman script, and Assamese would be better. 

In Balipathar, the senior ex-monk Phuleswar Shyam proposed that Tai script should be 
used. In his view, writing with the Roman script would be difficult, especially for older 
Turungs who have been trained in the Tai script. Moreover, Turung people would feel 
happier at using Tai because of its long traditional use and its role in traditional education. 

To compare the three possibilities, I will present the sentence ‘I will eat rice’ /gai? sat’ 
saa? naa'/ in each of the scripts, in Table 39. For an explanation of Tai script, see Morey 
(2005a). 


Table 39: Three possible scripts for Turung 


ngai sat sa nga Roman 
wN Tai 
TT DS BT Vt Assamese 


The development of an agreed Turung script is, therefore, an ongoing and as yet 
unresolved issue. Following the meeting in Rengmai, some of the younger people in that 
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village very quickly grasped the principles of the orthography and were able to write down 
traditional stories without difficulty. 

In December 2006, a Turung story book Turung Khong na Pung was published in 
Titabor, using this orthography. It was conceived as a way of presenting the proposed 
Turung orthography in Roman script to young adults, who can then use their newly 
acquired literacy to write down stories and traditional cultural information as desired. It 
was extensively checked by Ananta Singphow of Pahukatia and Sanu Shyam of Na 
Kthong. Enough copies were produced to be distributed to every Turung household. This 
work was completed only on the last day of fieldwork in the Turung area, and its success 
as a reading tool is yet to be assessed. 

Some Singpho speakers from Upper Assam and some Jingpho speakers from Kachin 
state, Burma, expressed disappoinment that a spelling system different from that in the 
Kachin orthography had been adopted. In part their concerns arise from a desire to 
maintain a unity of Jingpho people, necessary for those that are fighting for their identity, 
especially within Myanmar. 

However, the orthography adopted was that devised by Turungs themselves, and most 
Turung speakers have expressed that they have considerable, indeed insurmountable, 
difficulties reading books and magazines written in Kachin orthography. This is in part due 
to the orthography, and in part due to the large number of words that are in use in Kachin 
state that are unknown to the Turungs, the many words that have different meanings, the 
different grammatical structures of the language, such as the final particles, termed 
sentence final words by Dai and Diehl (2003), that are absent in Turung, and the different 
consonant inventory, such as the lack of a sibillant contrast. 

The orthography discussed here may or may not eventually find acceptance. It is, 
however, a home grown orthography, whose development I have outlined in detail, and at 
the time of writing (2009) it is the only practical orthography that can be used. It is 
employed in almost all the examples discussed in this grammar; this is done so that Turung 
speakers who read this book will more easily be able to understand what is being discussed 
than if a phonemic system alone were adopted, with its unfamilar symbols and extra clutter 
due to tone marking. 


3.6 Arrangement of the phonology chapters 

This study of Turung phonology is divided into Chapter 4, segmental phonology, 
dealing in detail with consonants and vowels, and Chapter 5, suprasegmental phonology, 
dealing with syllable structure, tones, stress and intonation. 


4 Segmental Phonology 


The analysis of the phonology of the Turung language presented here is based to a large 
extent on a word list of 1269 words elicited from Kon Kham Turung, a native speaker of 
Turung aged about 21, in Rengmai village, Golaghat district, September and October 2003, 
as well as on Kon Kham Turung’s intuition as regards the Turung tonal system. The initial 
word list was collected by first asking Kon Kham, who is a multilingual speaker with good 
Assamese and good English, to give the Turung meaning of an English word, based on a 
word list of about 1500 items in English. During the elicitation of the word list, which took 
around two weeks, other Turung speakers joined the discussion and added their input into 
the word list. After each 50 or so words had been collected, those words were recorded and 
sometimes discussed again on tape. 

The word list was rechecked with Ananta Singphow of Pahukatia village, Jorhat district, 
and his intuition regarding the tones was also taken into account. 

It had been my intention to record the word list in stereo using a mini-disc recorder 
(Sony MZ-R90), which was the best quality recorder that I had available at the time. 
However, as already discussed in Section 1.5.1 above, the mini-disc recorder 
malfunctioned in September 2003, and it was not possible to repair it in Northeast India. 
As a back up, I had hoped to use a Video Camera (Sony Digital Handycam TRV110E) but 
this was also malfunctioning during the time that the word list was being recorded. I had an 
Aiwa V-Sensor TP-VS520 Cassette recorder and a Sony ECM MS907 Stereo Microphone 
with me. I purchased a Sony Cassette recorder in Assam, thinking it would be better than 
the Aiwa. The word list was recorded on this Sony, and there is a considerable amount of 
background hiss. Nevertheless the words recorded are all clearly elucidated and I am 
confident that this account is a true representation of Kon Kham Turung’s speech. 

Although the following comments on Turung phonology are based largely on this word 
list, observations will also be made with reference to the corpus of texts that underlie this 
grammar. 

The preparation of these three chapters on phonology was not done in a linear order. For 
example, a significant amount of analysis of syllable structure, stress and intonation 
necessarily predated the final analysis on tone, for reasons that are discussed in Section 5.1 
on syllable structure, Section 5.3 on stress and Section 5.4 on intonation below. The effects 
of stress and intonation needed to be accounted for in order to explain some of the 
realisations of certain words, and those portions of a Turung lexeme that are analysed as 
tone bearing had to be established. 


4.1 Consonants 


4.1.1 Initial consonant phonemes in Turung 


The Turungs have a clear awareness of the consonant inventory of their language. In 
part this awareness arises from Tai language, which is written and which has an established 
alphabetical order of consonants. 
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In 2003, Ananta Singphow of Pahukatia village explained that the order of Turung 
consonants would be one similar to that of the Tai alphabetical order (Morey 2005a:202), 
an order itself based on that established for Sanskrit. Ananta Singphow’s inventory is given 
in (57), using the Turung practical orthography. 


57) k kh g ng 
ch S j ny 
t th d n 
p ph b m 
y r l Ww 
h 


Ananta Singphow pointed out that there was a major difference between Tai and 
Turung, in that in the former no voiced stops are written (although in Aiton /d/ and /b/ are 
found in speech), whereas in Turung, a full series of voiced stops is present. 

As discussed above in Section 3.2.1, in Jingpho as described by Dai (1992) and Dai and 
Diehl (2003), no contrast is proposed between voiced and voiceless unaspirated stops. 
Rather, words that in Turung are analysed as having a voicing distinction are distinguished 
in their analysis of Jingpho by the presence or lack of laryngealisation of the vowel. For 
Turung, no such claim is made and voicing is regarded as contrastive, although, as will be 
discussed in Section 4.1.3.1 below, there is sometimes variation in voicing, with some 
words being realised with either an initial voiced stop or an initial voiceless stop. 

The inventory of initial consonants posited in this study of Turung is given in Table 40, 
where the orthography, the phonemic notation and a narrow transcription in IPA of the 
most typical realisation of each consonant are given respectively. The phonemic notation 
employs only the Roman alphabet for consonants, rather than the IPA script, since we use 
/c/ for the palatal affricate and /kh/, /th/ and /ph/ for the aspirates. 


Table 40: Consonant Phonemes in Turung 


Bilabial Dental / Palatal / Velar Glottal 
Alveolar affricate 

icel irated 
NOS E || ayia. Alta ch /c/ [te] k/k/[k] (2) 
stops 

icel irated 
Voiceless aspirate ph /ph/ [p"] th /th/ [t] kh /kh/ [k"] 
stops 
Voiced stops b /b/ [b] d /d/ [d] j /j/ [dz] g /g/ [g] 
Nasals m /m/ [m] n // [n] ny /p/[p] ng %/ [n] 
Voiceless fricative s /s/ [s] h /h/ [h] 
Semi vowel w /w/ [w] y /y/ [j] 
Rhotic Approximant r /r/ [a] 
Lateral Approximant 1 /l/ [1] 


The glottal stop is not posited as an initial consonant phoneme in Turung, but it is found 
in final position and so has been marked in this table in parentheses. It is discussed in more 
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detail below in Sections 4.1.2.8 and 4.1.4.3. In the Turung orthography, final glottal stop is 
marked with a final <h>, as khah (/kha?'/) ‘water’. In phonemic transcriptions presented 
throughout this grammar, the palatal semi-vowel is notated as /y/. 

This inventory further differs from those for Jingpho (Dai and Diehl 2003:402 and 
Maran 1971) in several ways (see above Section 3.2.1.1). Some of the differences reflect 
differences of analysis or presentation: both Dai & Diehl and Maran included initial stop- 
glide sequences in their table, which, though infrequent in Turung, we treat as clusters (see 
Section 5.1.1). Some of the differences, however, are significant. Turung has an /h/ 
phoneme, which is found only marginally in Jingpho*’. Many of the words that have this 
phoneme as an initial are borrowed from Assamese or Tai, but /h/ is also found with words 
that are apparently Tibeto-Burman, such as hong (/hon’/) ‘sunlight’, probably a reflex of 
Proto-Tibeto-Burman *hway ‘shine, bright, yellow’ (reconstruction in Matisoff 2003:430). 

Only one other fricative, /s/, is found in Turung (although [6] is a variant of /ph/, 
especially in younger person’s speech). Jingpho in Burma makes a distinction between the 
initial of ‘to eat? <Sha> (from PTB *z) and ‘to go’ <Sa> (from PTB *s) (Hanson 1906), 
but both these words have the same initial in Turung, although with different tones. 
Matisoff (1974b) gives the Jingpho words for ‘ten’ and ‘die’ as šT and sī respectively (from 
PTB *z and *s respectively), whereas in Turung both words are identically pronounced 
/sii?/. 

Of the nasals, Dai and Diehl (2003) do not list the palatal nasal /ny/ as a phoneme, 
although they do list a palatalised dorsal nasal, which is written /nj/. In the Jinghpo Miwa 
Ga Ginsi Chum (Si Sigyen et. al 1983) words with this initial are written with initial <ny> 
in the practical orthography, as <nyeng> ‘to flower’, which is transcribed phonemically as 


[jeg]. 


4.1.1.1 Overview: Minimal pairs showing initial contrasts 


Example (58) presents minimal pairs or near minimal pairs that establish the contrast in 
four places of articulation among voiced stops, voiceless unaspirated stops and voiceless 
aspirated stops: 


58) bai /bai?/ ‘come back’ 
dai /dai?/ ‘sharp’ 
gai /gai?/ ‘very’ 


sban /səban?/ ‘flower’ 
jan /jan?/ ‘female’ 


paang /paaņ?/ ‘invite’ 

taang /taaņ?/ ‘shallow’ 
chang /caņ?/ ‘light in weight’ 
kang /kan’/ ‘shield’ 


4 Hanson (1906) lists four words with initial /h/ that are interjections, borrowings or alternative 


pronunciations of function words. In the Jingpho Miwa Ga Ginsi Chyum, there are seven words with 
initial /h/, mostly proper names or interjections. 
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phi /phii2/ ‘beg’ 
thi /thii?/ ‘top’ 

khi /khii?/ ‘sneeze’ 
si /sii?/ ‘vegetable’ 


Example (59) demonstrates the voicing contrast between voiceless unaspirated and 
voiced stops for each place of articulation: 


59) Ipu /lapuu?/ ‘snake’ 
Ibu /lobuu’/ ‘poison’ 


toi /toi?/ ‘see’ 
dui /dui*/ ‘sweet’ 


choh /co??/ ‘tall’ 
joh /jo?'/ ‘give’ 
ka /kaa?/ ‘write’ 


ngga /y'gaa'/ ‘ground’ 


Example (60) demonstrates the aspiration contrast between voiceless unaspirated and 
voiceless aspirated stops: 


60) peyn /peen?/ ‘to fly’ 
pheyn /pheen?/ ‘war’ 


tam /tam?/ ‘search’ 
thanmung /than*mun’/ ‘pole’ 


kumpa /kum*paa*/ ‘mud’ 
khum /khum*/ ‘don’t’ 


kcha /kəcaa?/ ‘another’s relative — mother’s younger brother’ 
ksa /kasaa? / ‘child’ 


Example (61) demonstrates the phonemic contrast between voiced stops and nasals at 
the same place of articulation: 


61) ban /ban’/ ‘plant’ 
man /man?/ ‘face’ 


dang /daņ?/ ‘win’ 
nang /naņ?/ ‘2sG’ 


gai /gai*/ ‘very’ 
ngai /nai*/ ‘able’ 
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Example (62) presents minimal pairs or near minimal pairs that demonstrate the contrast 
between four places of articulation for nasal consonants: 


62) mang /man?/ ‘corpse’ 
nang /naņ?/ ‘2sG’ 


mai /mai?/ ‘able’ 
ngai /nai*/ ‘1sc’ 


ming /miņ?/ ‘name’ 
nyeng /nen?/ ‘facial hair’ 


Example (63) presents examples that establish the contrast between approximants and 
semi-vowels. 


63) ra /raa’/ ‘need’ 
la /laa?/ ‘take’ 
wa /waa’/ ‘return’ 
ya /yaa’/ ‘beneficiary marking particle’ 


As will be discussed below in Section 4.1.3, some of these contrasts do not apply for 
some words. For example, although voicing of consonants is contrastive, as shown in (59), 
there are words for which variation between an initial voiced stop and a voiceless 
unaspirated stop in the same place of articulation is acceptable to Turung speakers, such as 
gning (/ganin*/)~kning (/kanin’/) ‘how’. 

There are some particular contrasts for which variation is found. These are presented in 
(64), together with examples demonstrating the phonemic status of these contrasts in (65). 
This phenonmenon is discussed in detail in Section 4.1.3 below. 

64)  /s/~/c/, as sumphoh~chumphoh (/sum'pho?'~cum'pho?'/) ‘person’ 
/y/~/j/, as yoh~joh (/yo?'!~jo?'/) ‘to give’ 

/t/~/d/, as re~de (/re'~de'/) ‘realis marker’ 

/\/~/d/~/n/, as Ikhan~nkhan (/lokhan?~nokhan?/) ‘because’ 


65) ksa /kasaa’/ ‘child’ 
kcha /kacaa’/ ‘another’s mother’s younger brother’ 


jah /ja?'/ ‘gold’ 
yah /ya?'/ ‘now’ 


ri /rii?/ ‘thread’ 
wudi /wuu’dii’/ ‘egg’ (literally ‘fowl-egg’) 


“7 /s/ ~ /c/ variation is found in other Tibeto-Burman languages such as Rawang (La Polla, pers. comm.) 
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la /laa?/ ‘take’ 
na /naa’/ ‘rice-field’ 
da /daa*/ ‘keep’ 


In the next section, we will present detailed notes on the phonetic realisation of the 
initial consonants. 


4.1.2 Realisation of consonants in initial position 


4.1.2.1 Voiceless unaspirated stops 


There are three voiceless unaspirated stops in Turung, /p/, /t/ and /k/, which form a 
group with the voiceless unaspirated fricative /c/ [tẹ], treated as a voiceless unaspirated 
stop in Table 40. These are exemplified in (66): 


66) paang /paan’/ ‘invite’ 
taang /taaņ?/ ‘shallow’ 
chaang /caaņ?/ ‘light in weight’ 
kang /kan’/ ‘shield’ 


The lack of voicing is quantified in Figure 3, which contains a wave form and pitch 
analysis for two pronunciations of the word kumpa /kum*“paa7 ‘mud’. 


Figure 3: Waveform and pitch diagram for kumpa ‘mud’ 


O 3.14494 
Time (s) 


300 


i 
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(0) 3.14494 
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In Figure 3, the full closure between the first syllable and second syllable is clearly 
visible, with only a residual wave form representing background noise.“? This is in contrast 


‘8 In the case of this wave form, the residual background noise is nevertheless quite substantial, owing to the 


poor quality of the recording as mentioned at the beginning of this chapter. 
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to the voicing visible in Figure 4 below. There are no special allophones of the voiceless 
unaspirated series. In certain words, there is variation with voiced stops, discussed below 
in Section 4.1.3.1. 


4.1.2.2 Voiceless aspirated stops 


There are three voiceless aspirated stops in Turung, written /ph/, /th/ and /kh/. There is 
no aspirated counterpart to the voiceless unaspirated affricate /c/ [tẹ], although folllowing 
the practice in Tai language, the fricative sibilant /s/ is regarded by some Turungs as its 
aspirated counterpart, as shown in (57) above”. These voiceless aspirated stops are 
exemplified in (67): 


67) phi /phii2/ ‘beg’ 
thi /thii?/ ‘top’ 
khi /khii?/ ‘sneeze’ 
si /sii*/ ‘vegetable’ 


As in the Tai Aiton language (Morey 2005a:143) the labial voiceless aspirated stop is 
often realised as a voiceless labial fricative ([]). This is particularly the case with younger 
speakers. For example, when eliciting the word for ‘bruise’, Kon Kham Turung discussed 
the word with several older Turung speakers, one of whom volunteered phih mluh, 
pronounced as [p"i? məlù?]. Kon Kham Turung immediately repeated the word as [6i? 
molu?]. This fricativisation of voiceless labial aspirated stops is probably an areal feature 
in Northeast India. As well as Tai, it has been noticed in Silchar Bengali (Dey 2006). 

Fricativisation of the voiceless velar aspirated stop is less frequent, but was observed 
with the word khaumun (/khau*mun?/) ‘bread’, which was realised by Kon Kham as 
[xau min]. This process may be due to Tai influence, as the word khau (/khau’/) is ‘rice’ in 
Tai Aiton (see Morey 2005a:137) and is usually realised with a fricative initial there. 

Sometimes the aspirated stops are realised without aspiration, as phe ‘anti-agentive’ in 
(68), which is realised as [pe:]. 


68) = pungkhoh kunsu phe joh 
pun*kho?? kun'suu? phee? jo? 
rice dust cattle A.AG give 


“We give the rice dust / chaff to the cattle.’ 
SDM07-20050702-018, told by Rekha, (10) 


An elderly speaker also realised the voiceless velar aspirate /kh/ with palatalisation as 
[tẹ] in (69), where rikhu was realised as [ri:¢":] 


69) rikhu ntah 
rii’khuu n'ta?! 
straw house 


‘Straw storage.’ 
SDM07-20050702-019, told by Phonidhar Shyam (Doga), (15) 


4 The variation between /s/ and /c/ discussed in Section 4.1.3.3 is further evidence for this analysis. 
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This pronunciation appears to arise from the palatalisation of the /kh/ initial after the 
vowel /i/. This palatalisation is only sporadically observed and not a regular process, even 
in the speech of Phonidhar Shyam at Basapathar. 


4.1.2.3 Voiced stops 

There are three voiced stops in Turung, /b/, /d/ and /g/, together with a voiced affricate, 
/j/ [de], which is treated as a voiced stop in Table 40, by analogy with the treatment of the 
voiceless affricate. The voiced stops are exemplified in (70): 


70) bai /bai?/ ‘come back’ 
dai /dai*/ ‘sharp’ 
gai /gai*/ ‘very’ 
jan /jan°/ ‘female’ 


Figure 4 shows the wave form for the word dumbrah /dum*bra??/ ‘centipede’: 


Figure 4: Waveform and pitch diagram for dumbrah ‘centipede’ 
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Unlike in Figure 3 above, where the closure and lack of voicing of the voiceless 
aspirated stop was visible, in this example, the voicing continues after the nasal consonant 
coda of the first syllable, onto the beginning of the second syllable. 

Sometimes pre-nasalisation of the stop consonant is observed. Consider the 
pronunciation of bum /bum?/ ‘mountain’, in Figure 5: 
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Figure 5: Waveform and spectogram for bum ‘mountain’ 
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In the first token of this word, there is a vocalisation before the stop (shown Figure 5 by 
an arrow). This is audible as a nasal release. It may be due to the fact that the coda 
consonant of bum is itself a nasal. It is not a regular phenomenon. 

The affricate /j/ is sometimes realised as a voiced fricative /z/, as in (71), where the 
word for ‘good’ is realised as [gəza:]. 


71) gja 
gəjaa? 
good 
“Yes, good.’ 


SDM07-200304-006, told by Jyoti Rekha, (42) 


In Assamese, there is similar variation between the voiced affricate and voiced fricative 
and the realisation of this segment in Turung as a voiced fricative may be due to Assamese 
influence. There does not appear to be a phonological environment that triggers this 
fricativisation. 


4.1.2.4 Nasals 


There are four nasal stops in Turung, written as /m/, /n/, /ny/ and /ng/. These are 
exemplified in (72): 
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72) mang /man’/ ‘corpse’ 
nang /naņ?/ ‘2sG’ 
ngai /nai*/ “1s? 
nyeng /pen?/ ‘facial hair’ 


The negative particle n- (/n°-/) assimilates to the place of articulation of the following 
word. In example (73), the semivowel /w/ is realised as slightly fricated, and the nasal is 
tending to [m]. 


73) n- weh 
i we?! 
NEG- sweep 


‘(We) don’t sweep.’ 
SDM07-20050702-018, told by Rekha, (87) 
As will be discussed below in Section 5.1.3, the syllabic nasal is an important feature of 


Turung syllable structure. Syllabic nasals are pronounced with approximately the same 
length as initial nasals, somewhat shorter than nasal final codas, as shown in (74): 


74) ngai /ai?/ ‘1sc’ length of nasal 0°11” 
ngkhong /y'khon’/ ‘two’ length of syllabic nasal 0’14” 
hing /hin?/ ‘thousand’ length of nasal 0’22” 


The main difference between the initial nasal and the syllabic nasal is the audible 
vocalisation, with schwa, before the syllablic nasal, at least in the speech of some Turungs, 
so that the word for ‘two’ is realised as [Snk"Sn]. In some villages, particularly Tipomia 
and Rengmai, syllabic nasals are pronounced with a fully vocalised onset, so that nggoi 
(/)’goi?/) ‘here’ or ndai (/n*dai*/) ‘this’ are realised as [A4ngoi] and [ándai] respectively. 
This pronunciation may well represent the older form of the pronunciation of these words, 
suggesting that the syllabic nasal is a reduction of a full syllable. Matisoff (2003:121), 
discussing ‘prefixes’ in Proto-Tibeto-Burman, mentions variation in Kachin Jingpho 
between -ba and nin-ba ‘big and ferocious’, adding that “it is unclear whether these 
(meaningless) full syllables are the ultimate source of some Jingpho syllabic nasals (i.e. 
whether the syllabic nasals are reductions of these formatives) or whether the formatives 
are later elaborations of more ancient unvocalized syllabic nasals”. 

As will be discussed further below in Section 5.1.3, the place of articulation of the 
syllabic nasal assimilates to the place of articulation of the following segment. 

The similarity in realisation between the initial nasal of ngai ‘1“ person singular’ and 
ngkhong ‘two’ opens up the possibility of an alternative analysis of Turung phonology 
which would treat the language as having six series of stops, a pre-nasalised series and a 
simple series, as shown in (75) and exemplified in (76) 


75) /p/ ~~ /mp/ 
/ph/ ~ /mph/ 
/b/ ~ /mb/ 
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76) pung /pun?/ ‘story’ ~ mpuh /m'pu??/ ‘under’ 
phoh /pho??/ ‘to open’ ~ mpohnih /m'pho??ni??/ ‘tomorrow’ 
bung /buņ?/ ‘to blow’ ~ mbung /m*bun?/ ‘wind’ 


In our analysis, however, the nasals in the second series of examples, the words for 
‘under’, ‘tomorrow’ and ‘wind’ are regarded as separate syllables, that at least marginally 
carry tone, and this is a reason why they are considered as full and separate syllables, and 
why the analyis in (75) will not work. These nasal syllables are discussed in detail below in 
Section 5.1.3. 


4.1.2.5 Voiceless Fricatives 

There are two voiceless fricative phonemes in Turung, /s/ and /h/. The latter has a 
somewhat restricted distribution, being found mostly with borrowed words, but the two 
phonemes do contrast, as in (77): 


77) song /son?/ ‘before’ 
hong /hon’/ ‘sunlight’ 


In all descriptions of Jingpho, several sibilants are posited, but in Turung only one 
sibilant phoneme is present. Whereas in Jingpho the words for ‘die’ and ‘ten’ are si and šT 
respectively (Matisoff 1974a), in Turung these are identical, as shown in (78): 


78) si/sii®/ ‘die’ 
si /sii?/ ‘ten’ 


Palatalisation is noticeable when the causative morpheme /sə/ precedes a palatal 
consonant, as with syup (/so-yup”/) ‘cause to sleep’ in (79). This is realised phonetically as 


[Sup]. 


79) ngai yah mang syup ningkin nga 
nai? ya?! maan* sə-yup? nin*kin? yaa! 
1sG now child CAUS-sleep song FUT 


‘Now I will sing you a song for getting children to sleep.’ 
SDM07-200302-001B, told by Ja Ai Turung, (iii) 


As already mentioned, phoneme /h/, marginal in Jingpho, is found only in a few native 
words in Turung, such as hong ‘sunlight’. When it is following a verb with a final /i/ or 
final /u/, the very frequent declarative particle hah is usually realised with initial 
semivowels, as [ja?] or [wa?] respectively. This is a case of assimilation and is discussed in 
detail below in Section 4.1.5.3. 
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4.1.2.6 Semivowels 
There are two semivowels in Turung, as exemplified in (80): 


80) wa /waa?/ ‘return’ 
ya /yaa’/ ‘beneficiary marking particle’ 


As in Tai Aiton (Morey 2005a:143), the semivowel /w/ is sometimes realised as a 
voiced fricative, as [6] or in some cases approaching a labio-dental fricative [v]. Take for 
example the pronunciation of the word dungweh ‘broom’ in (81), which is realised as 
[diner]. This process is much less frequent than in Tai Aiton, but it may be on the 
increase with younger speakers. 


81) | dungweh thah ntah weh 
dun' we?’ tha?! n'ta?! we?! 
broom with house sweep 


“We sweep the house with a broom.’ 
SDM07-20050702-018, told by Rekha, (46) 


The word wu (/wuu’/) ‘fowl’ is cognate to one of very few Jingpho words that Maran 
analyses as consisting of just a vowel, which he writes simply as <u> (‘crop of chicken’). 
In Turung this word is usually pronounced with an initial /w/, but in some cases the /w/ is 
very weakly pronounced, as with Kon Kham’s rendering of wudi (/wuu7dii’/) ‘egg’. 

As mentioned above in Section 3.2.1.1, preglottalised sonorants are observed in the 
Jingpho spoken in Burma. One word that has clear preglottalisation, ‘fire’, is written as 
?wan by Matisoff (2003), in contrast to wan ‘round’. Only one example of preglottalisation 
has been recorded for Turung, with the word for ‘fire’ in (82), where it is realised as 
[?wan]. 


82) ksin ngut jang na wan bok mut 
ko-sin* put! jay? naa? wan? bok' mut! 
CAUS-bathe finish immediately SEQ fire group light 


‘As soon as the washing is all done, we light the fire.’ 
SDM07-20050704-011, told by Khon Ji, (61) 


When wan ‘fire’ is pronounced by Kon Kham Turung, there is no preglottalisation. 
The palatal semivowel is written as <y> in the Turung script and also in the phonemic 
rendering used in this study. 


4.1.2.7 Approximants 
There are two approximants in Turung, /r/ and /l/, which are exemplified in (83): 


83) ra /raa?/ ‘need’ 
la /laa?/ ‘take’ 


In initial position, /r/ is usually realised as an alveolar or post-alveolar approximant, [1]. 
In clusters, the realisation can vary. In (84), the first pronunciation of pru (/pruu’/) has a 
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cluster with a very weakened second member ([p“u:]). In the second pronunciation, there is 
clear lateralisation ([plu:]). Similar patterns are observed with some of the Tai languages 
with which Turung is in contact (Morey 2005a). 


84) pru ching pru 
pruu? cin? pruu* 
come out grass come out 


‘It comes out, grass comes out.’ 
SDM07-20050702-018, told by Rekha, (96) 


4.1.2.8 Glottal stop 


As discussed earlier in Section 3.2.1.1, scholars differ as to whether they write an initial 
glottal stop in front of words that would otherwise be analysed as having vowel initials. 
For Jingpho, and indeed for many Southeast Asian languages, some scholars, such as 
Matisoff (1974a, 2003) write a glottal stop in front of an initial vowel, where Dai (1992) 
and Maran (1971) omit the glottal stop and write vowel initial words. In the case of 
Jingpho, it seems that no claim is made by Matisoff and others who write initial glottal 
stops that there is a contrast between vowel initial words and those with glottal stops 
initials, in other words no putative contrast between /an/ and /?an/””. 

One piece of evidence favouring phonemic status for initial glottal stop is found with 
words like me’eyn (/məeen?/) ‘saliva’, which is realised as [mé?é:n], with the vowel and 
tone of the major syllable replicated on the minor syllable (see below Section 5.1.2 for a 
discussion of this phenomenon) and with a glottal stop separating them. It could be argued 
that this glottal stop shows that the syllable /een’/ should be analysed as having a glottal 
initial, but there are no examples showing contrast between the presence of glottal stop and 
its absence. An alternative analysis, and the one preferred here, is that the glottal stop 
appears between two vowels to overcome vowel hiatus. 

The word for ‘saliva’ was written by Dai as ma*’ jen”? but as mo?yén by Matisoff 
(2003:114), the latter stating that in the speech of LaRaw Maran, the initial consonant of 
the major syllable is a preglottalised sonorant”’. As will be discussed below in Section 4.2, 
this word exemplifies a process whereby Turung does not preserve an initial palatal 
semivowel that is found in Jingpho, but that as a result the vowel of the major syllable is 
realised as a long vowel. 

The two syllables in me’eyn (/məeen?/) ‘saliva’ are produced with a glottal catch 
separating the two syllables. But the glottalisation observed in the word for ‘saliva’ in 
Turung is much weaker than the glottal stop in khah sin ‘bathe’, which is often realised 
phonetically as a trisyllabic structure [kha? ?ə sin], as exemplified in (85): 


5° In Matisoff (1974a) there are a few Jingpho words that he wrote with vowel-initials, such as ūkyīn ‘ants 


(generic)’ in contrast to ?t-tsa ‘sparrow’. The status of this contrast is unclear. 


`l Both <j> in Dai’s transcription and <y> in Matisoff’s refer to a palatal semi-vowel. 
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85)  khah sin sra mu nga 
kha? sin? səraa? muu! naa? 
water bathe place also have 


“We also have a bathing place.’ 
SDMO07-20050702-019, told by Phonidhar Shyam (Doga), (79) 


Moreover, sometimes a vowel final word followed by a vowel initial word show vowel 
coalescence, as with na ang ‘rice-field-at’ that is realised as [na:n] in (86): 


86) na ang maam khai jo dga gaat jo 
naa? ag? maam! khai? joo! dəgaa! gaat? joo’ 
field at paddy plant GIVE seed sprinkle GIVE 


‘For planting the paddy in the field, and sprinkling the seeds.’ 
SDM07-200403-007, told by Ai Mya Seng, (117) 


In Lahu, such coalescence of vowels also occurs. Matisoff (1982:9) wrote of this that 
“The phenomenon of vocalic fusion that sometimes occurs between vowels in hiatus ... 
would be inconceivable if an underlying */?/ were deemed to precede all syllables that do 
not begin with another consonant.” Applying this logic to Turung would suggest that in 
(86) ang does not, and could not, have a glottal initial, and by extension we would not posit 
glottal initials for any of words in Turung. 

An alternative phenomenon when two vowels meet is for the glottal fricative /h/ to be 
inserted, as in ma’a (/moaa’/) ‘mute’, which is realised with fricativisation of the glottal as 
[maha:]. When repeated, a glottal stop was clearly audible. This is shown in Figure 6, 
where the /h/ is indicated by an arrow. 


Figure 6: Waveform and spectogram for ma’a ‘mute’ 
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In Figure 6, the second and third pronunciations of the word clearly show a stop, but the 
first does not and is a glottal fricative. The realisation with the glottal fricative (/h/) 
covering the hiatus rather than a glottal stop has only been observed when the vowel of the 
main syllable is the low vowel /a/. 

The phonetic evidence is mixed as regards the phonemic status of initial glottal stop. 
There is no evidence for any contrast between initial glottal stops and lack of them (truly 
vowel initial words). In the interests of an economical representation of the language, in 
this study, initial glottal stop will not be written. 


4.1.3 Variation between initial consonant phonemes 


The initial consonant phonemes that have been established in the preceding section are 
subject to considerable variation. Both voicing and aspiration sometimes vary, and there 
are some particular phonemes that vary frequently (already introduced in (64) above). 


4.1.3.1 Voicing 


As demonstrated in (59) above, there is clearly a voicing contrast in Turung. However 
there are certain words that vary between voiced and voiceless initials. Relatively recent 
borrowings from Tai, such as chong ~ jong (/con’/) ~ (/jon’/) ‘temple’ (from Aiton cay, 
originally from Burmese) are examples of this variation. 

The word for ‘garlic’ is pro’ cig? in Tai Aiton, with both syllables having voiceless 
unaspirated initials. This word is realised in Turung as phrojing (/phro*jin’/), with 
aspiration in the first syllable and voicing in the second. 

Even the ethnonym Turung is sometimes pronounced with a voiced initial in texts, as it 
was in (87), where it was pronounced as both as [d°rain] and [t°rûg]. 


87) i na a turung tee thah go i 
ii naa’? ə torun? rw tha?! go! ii 
1PL POSS HESIT Turung se with TOP 1PL 
phe a durung mu ngu a turung 
phee? aa dorun* muu! puu’ aa torun? 
A.AG HESIT Turung also say HESIT Turung 
mu ngu 
muu’ nuu! 
also say 


“We Turung people, with ourselves, we call ourselves Durung or Turung.’ 
SDM07-20050705-009, told by Aishu Shyam, (25) 


Many of the words that show this voicing variation are borrowed words, as with those 
listed in (88), which are borrowing from Pali, via Tai and probably Burmese. 


88) jat/jat'/ ~ chat /cat'/ ‘life’ (Aiton caat’) 
kando /kan?do?/ ~ kanto /kan*to’/ ‘pardon’ (Aiton kan” to) 
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Some native words also show this variation. For Jingpho, Matisoff (1974b) has already 
reported variation on words such as kanin ~ ganin ‘how’ (Matisoff 1974b:188). The native 
word jut ‘corner’ was agreed by most speakers to have an initial voiced segment, but in 
(89), which refers to the construction of woodpile towers that are burned in a mid winter 
festival (mai ko sum phai), it is clearly voiceless. 


89) i sbrang nanga yong sjo de le 
ii? sobran? nonaa! yop? sajoo' de! le’ 
1PL young man CONT when make REAL EMPH 
dau go chut kruh 
dau? go! cut! kru?? 
that TOP comer six 


“When we were young men, it had six comers.’ 
SDM07-20050706-017, told by Sai Su Shyam, (6) 


Voicing also varies within sesquisyllabic structures where the minor syllable has a 
different voicedness from the first consonant of the major syllable. When Kon Kham 
Turung pronounced the word sba si (/sabaa? sii?/) ‘eggplant, brinjal’, the first and most 
careful pronunciation of this word had a voiced /b/, shown by the arrow in Figure 7, but 
subsequent pronunciations were devoiced, as can be clearly seen in Figure 7. The devoiced 
realisations are notated as [soba:si:] 


Figure 7: Waveform and spectogram for sba si ‘eggplant’ 
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The reverse phenomenon, the voicing of the minor syllable, is also found. When the 
word sbrang (/səbraņ?/) ‘young man’ was first pronounced by Kon Kham Turung, the 
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minor syllable was voiced and the word was realised as [z*bian]. Subsequent 
pronunciations saw less voicing, but when it was pronounced in a text by Khit Seng of 
Tipomia village in (90), the /b/ was devoiced as [sabian]. 


90) ndau mreyng ang na sbrang maang wa 
ndau? məreen? an? naa? sobran* maaņ? waa 
this village at POSS youth youth DEF 


“These are the young men of the village.’ 
SDM07-200408-006, told by Khit Seng, (105) 


With some words, the initial is perceptibly low in voicedness, in other words with a late 
voice onset time, but the Turung informants insist that it is a voiced initial. In Kon Kham’s 
pronunciation of the word gba (/gabaa’/) ‘big’, the major syllable has the shape of the high 
falling second tone (see below Section 5.2) but is lower in pitch than other exemplars of 
this tone. This appears to be due to the fact that it is a voiced initial. The wave form of this 
example is given as Figure 8, showing the voiced [g] marked by an arrow. 


Figure 8: Waveform and pitch diagram for gba ‘big’ 
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As in Figure 7, the voicing is much clearer with the first pronunciation than with 
subsequent pronunciations of the word. The first pronunciation is phonetically [gəbâ:] 
whereas subsequent pronunciations are closer to [kopa:]. This word does have a voiced 
initial on the major syllable in Jingpho, being written as <Kaba> by Hanson (1906). 

Hanson always wrote the velar stop minor syllable as <ka>, writing of the voicing 
contrast that “many Kachins would spell găja instead of kaja, gaba instead of kaba ... 
These differences are, however, of no special importance, but I have everywhere accepted 
as the standard what seems to be the prevailing usage” (1906:iii). 

The Turungs strongly urged me to write words like ‘big’ with the minor syllable as a 
voiced element. This is particularly salient with the kinship prefix k- (/ka-/), which denotes 
another’s relative. This is realised as voiced when preceding a kinship term that has a 
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voiced initial, and voiceless when preceding a kinship term that has a voiceless initial, as in 
(91): 


91) gnu /go-nuu’/ ‘someone else’s mother’ 
kcha /kə-caa?/ ‘someone else’s mother’s brother’ 


4.1.3.2 Aspiration 

The initial aspiration of some words also varies. The word phuh ‘bloom’ was realised as 
[p"ù?] in (92), but a few lines earlier was clearly unaspirated. The word was written by 
Hanson as <Pu>, suggesting that the aspiration is secondary. 


92) — sangkyen akhing ang ie phuh 
san*kyen? a'khin? an? as phu?’ 
Sangkyen time at ee bloom 


‘At Sangkyen time, it blooms.’ 
SDM07-200403-007, told by Ai Mya Seng, (194) 


This usage appears to be idiosyncratic. 


4.1.3.3 /s/ ~/c/ variation 


The very frequent word chumphoh (/cum'pho?'/) ~ sumphoh (/sum'pho?'/) ‘person’ 
varies the initial consonant from /c/ to /s/. This variation is one of the sources of the 
difference between the ethnonyms Jingpho (from the /c/ initial pronunciation) and Singpho 
(from the /s/ initial pronunciation). The initial /c/ pronunciation is probably the more 
standard, with the initial /s/ pronunciation a little more prevalent among younger speakers. 

The causative prefix s- (/so-/) may also be realised as /ca-/, the latter being most 
frequently found when the first consonant of the verb is a velar stop. The causativised verb 
‘cause to dry’ can be realised as /sokhro??/ or /cakhro??/. 

Other examples of /c/ ~ /s/ variation are given in (93): 


93) — chausu /cau*suu’/ ~ sausu /sau*suu’/ ‘slow’ 
chkhru /chokhruu’/ ~ skhru /sokhruu’/ ‘nine’ 


There are some words for which speakers themselves are unsure of whether such 
variation is acceptable. When first asked the word for ‘sesame’, Kon Kham Turung 
answered singnam (/sin*nam7/), but soon corrected it to /cin*nam?/, stating that the 
pronunciation with /s/ initial would not be correct for this word. 

At least one of the factors that might be motivating this variation is the fact that in 
Assamese the Indic voiceless palatal stops (/*c/ and /*ch/) have become sibilant /s/. A 
similar process has occurred in Burmese. There is no /c/ sound in modern Assamese and 
the influence of Assamese on younger speakers may be propelling the use of /s/ in place of 
/c/, Another factor in this variation may be that /s/ is regarded as the aspirated counterpart 
of /c/ (see above Section 4.1.2.2). It is the combination of these factors that seems to propel 
the variation reported here. 
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4.1.3.4 /r/ ~ /d/ variation 

The realis particle varies its initial consonant between /d/ and /r/. In (94), we see the 
morpheme /ro/, a reduced form of the realis morpheme that can be realised as de (/de'/) or 
re (/re'/). 


94) dai na dai maang wa wa na 
dai? naa? dai? maaņ? waa! waa? naa? 
this POSS this boy DEF retum SEQ 
kosi na wa rgo 
koo?sii? naa’? waa? ra =go' 
hungry SEQ return REAL=TOP 


‘After that the boy returned home and was very hungry.’ 
SDMO07-200304-006, told by Jyoti Rekha, (24) 


The variant re is more typical of the Singpho speech of Upper Assam than it is of 
Turung speech. 


4.1.3.5 /\/ ~ /d/ ~ /n/ variation 

Variation between /I/ and /n/ is observed with the important function word dai Ikhan 
‘therefore’, which varies in realisation from /dai* lokhan?/ to /dai* nokhan?/. When 
pronounced very carefully, it is realised as [dai? naa? khan*], literally ‘that-Poss-cause’, 
which is the origin of this term. 

Another case variation with /l/ is shown in (95), where Igoi was translated as ‘these’. It 
is apparently a reduction of /dai* goi’/ ‘this-at’. 


95) daiyong dhora* na party** bok 
dai? yon” dhora naa? party bok’ 
then bridegroom POSS party group 
phalap bok tang sdu na a rosugula* 
pha'lap' bok! tan? səduu? naa? ə rosugula 
tea all here prepare SEQ HESIT sweet 
dai na lgoi nimgi 
dai? naa? ləgoi? nim? gii* 
this SEQ these name of a sweet” 


‘Then for all the bridegroom’s party, sweets like these rosugula will be prepared.’ 
SDM07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (15) 


Variation between /n/ and /d/ was observed with the pronunciation of aning ‘female 
cross cousin’ in (96). In this example, the word was realised with an initial stop, as [adin]. 


°° There is rising pitch of the final syllable of nimgi in this example. This marks non-final intonation, 


because this is a list of words. 
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96) nang sat sa ti aning 
nan? sat! saa? tii? a'-niņ? 
2SG rice eat QN OR-FE.CR.CO 


‘Have you eaten yet, cousin?’ 
SDM07-20050704-011, told by Huna, (27) 


4.1.3.6 /y/ ~ /j/ variation 


Variation between /y/ and /j/ occurs frequently with the common word ‘give’, as 
demonstrated in (97). 


97) ndai joh yoh aru* phalap ityadi* 
n°dai> jo?’ yor! aru phaa'lap’  ityadi 
this give GIVE and tea etc 
‘And she will give them tea.’ 


SDM07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (13) 


The citation form of the word ‘give’ is /jo?'/, but it is sometimes realised as /yo?'/, as in 
(97), where it has a grammatical function of beneficiary. In Jingpho, the word yaw (as it 
would be spelled there) means ‘to feed a child’, but at least for the Turung speakers who 
assisted me, it is a variant of the verb ‘to give’. 

A further grammaticalised form of the word is the beneficiary marker /yaa’/ (see 
10.8.5). 


4.1.3.7 /y/~ /r/ variation 


A fourth initial consonant variation is between /y/ and /r/, observed only with the word 
/yii?khuu’/ ‘straw’ also realised as [rii*khuu’] as in (98): 


98) rikhu ntah 
rii’khuu n'ta?! 
straw house 


‘Straw storage.’ 
SDM07-20050702-019, told by Phonidhar Shyam (Doga), (15) 


In Jingpho the word is given as <yikhu> [ji?,;khu,,] (Si Sigyen et. al. 1983). The 
Jingpho form differs from the Turung in several significant ways, in that in Turung there is 
no glottal stop at the end of the first syllable and the tones are different on each of the two 
syllables. 


4.1.4 Consonants in syllable final position 

The permitted final consonants in Turung are listed in Table 41. Of the consonants 
listed above in Table 41, only the voiceless unaspirated stops and the nasals, except for the 
palatal series, as well as the glottal stop are found in final position. 
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Table 41: Final Consonant Phonemes in Turung 


Bilabial Dental/ Palatal Velar Glottal 


Alveolar 
Voiceless unaspirated stops | p t k ? 
Nasals m n 1 


Final -k is less common than other voiceless stops with Proto-Tibeto-Burman final *-k 
having regularly become -? in Turung, as it has in Jingpho (see Matisoff 2003:319) and 
several other Tibeto-Burman languages, such as Rawang. Most words with final -k are Tai 
or other borrowings, but at least one very common Turung function word, bok ‘group’, 
also has final -k. Another common native work with final -k is lok /lok/ an intensifier that 
is obviously related to loh /lo??/ ‘much’. 

Phonetically both /l/ and /r/ are sometimes found syllable finally in Turung. This comes 
about as follows: the word dai Ikhan /dai? lakhan?/ ‘therefore’ is a compound formed from 
three words: /dai? naa? khan?/ ‘that-poss-cause’. In fast pronunciation, the schwa in the 
sesquisyllabic structure reduces, and the word can be realised as [dail khan]. 

The word for ‘onion’, phromu (/phro'muu’/) is pronounced as [p"dimu:] by some 
people in Pahukatia village, following metathesis in the coda of the first syllable. This 
metathesis is also observed below in the realisation of the word prat ‘lifetime’ as [pa:t] (see 
below). 


4.1.4.1 Final unaspirated stops 


Both /p/ and /t/ are frequently encountered as final stops in Turung. The fact that these 
are distinctive, and are distinctive from the final glottal stop, is shown in (99) 


99)  ktheh /kathe?*/ ‘to drip’ 
kthet /kathet*/ ‘hot’ 
kthep /kəthep?/ ‘to catch’ 


As mentioned earlier, final -k is mostly accounted for by borrowed words, and 
identifying minimal pairs between final -k and the other final stops is somewhat difficult. 
Example (100) presents a near minimal pair: 


100) singkot /sin*kot'/ ‘cross over’ 
kok /kok?/ ‘cup’ (Aiton kok’ 


A retroflex final stop is sometimes realised at the end of the word prat ‘time, lifetime’ 
which, as a result of metathesis, is sometimes realised as /part*/ ([pa:t]) as in (101). 


101) yah apu nai ni na part wa go ngai 


ya?! a'-puu> nai? nii? naa? par? waa! go! nai? 


now OR-MO.FA 2PL POSS time DEF TOP 1SG 
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na fe acha na awa na prat wa go 
naa? a'-caa? naa? al-waa! naa? pra? waa!  go' 
POSS... OR-MO.BR POSS  OR.FA poss time DEF TOP 
mching ngut go n- nai 

mocin’ put! go! n- nai? 

remember able TOP NEG- NEG.be 


‘Now Grandfather, in your time, ... that is my uncle’s father’s time, you can 
remember that can’t you?’ 


SDM07-200304-003, told by Pradip Thoumung, (18) 


Voicing of final stops in Turung is rare, but it does occur as in (102), where khat is 
realised as [k"ad], following assimilation with the following segment. 


102) khi jut khat goi nga 
khii? jut’ khat! goi? yaa? 
3SG corner comer at stay 


‘He is standing in the comer.’ 
SDM07-2007-013, told by Kon Seng Turung 


The word khat is only recorded in this meaning in this example. It may be a euphonic 
particle. 


4.1.4.2 Final nasals 


There are three final nasals in Turung, /m/, /n/ and /ng/. That they are in contrast is 
shown by (103): 


103) maam /maam'/ ‘paddy, rice’ 
mang /man*/ ‘corpse’ 
man /man’/ ‘face’ 


When a final nasal is followed by a word with an initial nasal, as in (104), gemination of 
the nasal is sometimes observed. 


104) din ngkhong 
din! n'khon? 
CLF two 
“Two (daughters).’ 


SDM07-20040709-008, told by Aishu Shyam 


This example was realised as [din:k"6n]. Gemination is discussed in more detail at 
Section 4.1.5.1. 

Final /ng/ is sometimes present in words which do not have final /ng/ in Jingpho. For 
example, the word for ‘village’ mreyng /moreen’/ ‘village’ is given in Jingpho as <Mare> 
‘town, large village’ (Hanson 1906). Further examples of this phenomenon are listed in 
(105) (see LaPolla 1994b for a more general discussion of variable finals in Sino-Tibetan). 
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105)  theyng /theen*/ ‘PL’ (Hanson <Hté>, <Hteng>) 
mungli /mun?lii*/ ‘work’ (Si Sigyen et al. mu>®) 


The only word in Turung that varies as between having a final /ng/ and lacking it is the 
word nang ‘2sG’ which frequently drops the final /ng/ when followed by the possessive, as 
na na ‘2SG-POSss’, as in (106): 


106) ndai  khawu wa na na Itah ang na peyn 
n?dai? khaa*wuu* waa! naa*= naa ilota?? an? naa? peen’? 
this crane DEF 2sG= poss hand at poss fly 
na gloi yong khi ahar* sa jo dai ang 
naa? goloi? yon? khii? ahar saa? jo! dai? an? 

SEQ when 3SG food eat FUT that at 
nang mung te na 

nan? mup? tee? naa? 

2SG country found IMP 


“When this crane flies out from your hand, and when it eats, in that place you 
should found your country.’ 


SDM07-200304-005, told by Muhidhar Shyam, (112) 


4.1.4.3 Final glottal stop 


As shown above in (99), the final glottal stop is phonemically in contrast with other 
stops. It is sometimes pronounced with a very prominent catch, as with the word rah in 
(107): 


107) daiyong rah kan hah 
dai? yon? ra?! kan? ha?! 
then love RECIP DECL 


‘Then we would love (them).’ 
SDMO07-20050702-013, told by Am Seng Wakhyet, (284) 


In this example, the verbal complex is realised as [ra?o'kénha?], where there is an 
epenthetic schwa clearly audible after the glottal stop. 

Certain ‘word families’ (see below 6.5) show variation between glottal final and another 
stop final. Consider (108): 


108) e nogura ang na thoh na khni 
e nogura an? naa? tho?! naa? khonii? 
EXCL PN at POSS escape SEQ 3PL 
‘They fled from Nogura.’ 


SDMO07-200408-007, told by Bamuni, (62) 


Both the words thoh (/tho?'/) ‘escape’ and thot (/thot'/) ‘shift’ are found in the same 
text. They have similar semantics but differ only in the final segment. 
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Sometimes a final glottal stop is heard after another stop, as in (109): 


109) gap ma 


1 


gap! maa 
pair one 
‘One pair.’ 


SDM07-20050703-001, told by Phonidhar Shyam (Doga), (43) 


This was realised as [gàp?mà:]. The presence of the glottal stop here might be evidence 
for a pre-glottalised nasal in Turung, as is posited for Jingpho by Maran (1971). However, 
this is the only occasion on which the very common word ma was recorded with some 
glottal co-articulation. 

Variation between a realisation with final glottal stop and final -k variation is observed 
for the word phuh ‘bloom’. In (110) it is realised with final glottal stop, but in (111), a 
younger speaker, Chaw Seng, pronounces this word with a more velarised stop, almost -k. 


110) de ngut di ningdim di go ndau wa 
dai’ nut! —dii' nin°dim? dii! go! n°dau? waa’ 
then GV after GV TOP that DEF 
Ining ma ang glang ma he phuh 
ləniņ? maa! an? golan? maa’ hee’ phu?! 
one year one at times one STILL bloom 


‘Then, after that, that one flowers just once a year.’ once.’ 
SDM07-200403-007, told by Ai Mya Seng, (197) 


Chaw Seng 

111) glang ma he phuk 
golan? maa! hee’ phuk' 
times one STILL bloom 


“They flower only once.’ 
SDM07-200403-007, told by Chaw Seng, (198) 


4.1.4.4 Variation involving final glottal stop. 


Sometimes a glottal stop is lost in rapid pronunciation, as with the word khoh’own mkau 
(/kho??00n*? məkau?/) ‘bicycle’. This word was pronounced three times by Kon Kham 
Turung, but in the second pronunciation, the glottal closure is barely audible, and the 
indication of the closure is not visible in the spectogram that is presented in Figure 9, 
where the black arrow marks the place where a closure would be expected, and is found in 
the earlier and subsequent pronunciations of the word. 
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Figure 9: Waveform and pitch diagram for khoh’own mkau ‘bicycle’ 
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When words with final glottal stop are the first member in a compound, that word is 
often altered. For example, when eliciting the word list, Kon Kham gave the word for 
‘peel’ as phih sep /phi?? sep’ which is a compound made up of a noun phih ‘skin’ and a 
verb sep ‘to slice’. This was pronounced both as [phi?sép] with a glottal final in the first 
syllable, and [phi: s¢p], where the two syllables were pronounced as separate phonological 
units, the vowel of the first syllable being long and on a mid level tone rather than the high 
falling tone so clearly audible in the first pronunciation of the word. A slight glottal 
constriction is audible between the two syllables. 

Further examples of the loss of the glottal stop in compounds are given in (112): 


112) khanu /khaa“nuu7 ‘stream’ (/kha?// ‘water’) (/nuu7 ‘mother’) 
khasi /khaa“sii} ‘stream’ (/kha?’/ ‘water’) 


In both cases, in the compound, the vowel of the first syllable has lengthened, and the 
tone has levelled out. 

In the case of khah si (ri) /kha?’ sii? (tii?) ‘silk’, a word that also apparently derives 
from khah ‘water’, the glottal stop is still audible and the vowel is still short, unlike in 
(112). The glottal stop in the first syllable of khah si (ri) ‘silk’ is certainly less prominent 
than in the khah sin ‘bathe’, already exemplified in (85) above. 

In (113), the word khah is found both standing by itself and also in the compound khasi. 


113) i ae a khasi wa khah got 
ii? _ aa khaa*sii®? waa! kha?! got! 
1PL n HESIT stream DEF water scoop 


“We scoop out the water from the stream.’ 
SDM07-20050703-006, told by Manik Shyam, (9) 


The waveform and pitch trace for (113) is given as Figure 10: 
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Figure 10: Waveform and pitch diagram for example (113) 
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The word khah water is pronounced with a longer vowel than it usually gets in 
connected speech, but the final glottal is still clear. As will be discussed below in Section 
5.2.9, the lengthening of the vowel in words with final glottals and the low tone appears to 
be a feature of the speech in Basapathar village. 

Glottal stops are also lost when a speaker wishes to emphasise a word that would end 
with a glottal final. This emphasis is achieved by lengthening the vowel, as shown in (114), 
where yuh ‘come down’, which clearly has a glottal stop in citation, is pronounced long, 
with a high falling tone and without final glottal stop as [yû:]. 
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114) dai na mungphi ang na yuh na Ikang 
dai? naa? muy? phi? ap? na? yu? naa? — ləkaņp? 
that poss heaven at from come down poss ladder 


“Thus they came down from heaven on a ladder.’ 
SDM07-200304-005, told by Muhidhar Shyam, (41) 


In citation, the word yu pronounced with a high falling tone would mean ‘to look’. But 
when this example was checked with several Turung speakers, Kon Seng Turung and 
Aboni Kanta Shyam, both of Rengmai village, they explained that they could understand 
the meaning of the word from the context, even though the tone was not the citation tone. 

Some loan words acquire glottal stop when pronounced by Turungs. In (115), we find 
the word lengtih which my Turung teachers stated was an Assamese loan word, but which 
has a clear final glottal stop. 


115) maichan ndai karbi bok go snang ho 
mai?can? ndai? karbi bok! go! sənan! ho? 
tail this caste name group TOP there yonder 
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bum dung sot rai lengtih* he buh go 
bum? dup? sot! rai! —_ len ti?? hee! bu? — go! 
mountain sit like do loin cloth STILL wear TOP 


‘The tails, well these Karbis are mountain dwelling people, there yonder, wearing 
loin cloths.’ 


SDM07-20050706-003, told by Sa Phoi, (63) 


Many Pali loan words, especially proper names, acquire glottal stops. For example, in 
the story of Nirvana, the two main characters are called Suhpingya and Duhpingya, usually 
pronounced with a glottal stop on the first syllable as /su?*pin*yaa'/ and /du?*pin*yaa’/, 
exemplified in (116). 


116) khni msum chau — sikkya suhpingya duhpingya 
khonii? məsum? cau! sik*kyaa*__—su?°pin* yaa! du?*pin*yaa' 
3PL three RESP PN PN PN 
phra pin** — chau** dibonggra phe san de 
phraa? pin cau di*bon® goraa'_ phee? san? de! 
Buddha be TOP PN A.AG ask REAL 
noh di 
no?! dii! 
worship LV 


‘The three of them, Lord Sikkya, Supingya and Dubingya went to ask Lord 
Dibongra and worshipped him.’ 


SDM07-200302-008B, told by Bong Jap, (57) 


It has not been possible to trace the original Pali forms for the names of these 
characters. They may be Suppiya and Duppiya, showing the acquisition of final velar nasal 
on the second syllable as well as final glottal on the first. The name Suppiya is recorded in 
the Dictionary of Pali Proper Names (Malalasekera 1974 II:1223-4), but Duppiya is not. 


4.1.5 Other consonant processes 


4.1.5.1 Gemination 


Gemination occurs in Turung whenever the negative particle n- occurs in combination 
with a nasal initial verb, as in (117) 


117) gai kthet na yong nga n- ngut hah 
gai? kəthet? naa? yon? naa? n- put! ha?! 
very hot SEQ when live NEG- able DECL 


‘If it is very hot, we cannot live.’ 
SDM07-200403-005, told by Bogita, (36) 
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In this example, the verb and the negative marker are realised as [nit]. In (118), the 
noun has a final /n/ which is followed by the negative and then by a verb with initial /y/. In 
this circumstance the negative particle assimilates to velar articulation. 


118) mrang n- ngap de 
moran? n>. yap? de! 
rain NEG- stop REAL 


“The rain hasn’t stopped.’ 
SDM07-200409-009, told by Kon Kham Turung 


When Kon Kham pronounced this example, he said of the nasal that it was ‘a little bit 
long’. When Bimol Shyam in Na Kthong village pronounced a similar sentence, yah 
mrang n-ngap hah ‘now the rain has not stopped’, there was a clear re-articulation as 
[moray y nap hà?]. 

Figure 11 shows the wave form and spectrogram for (118). As can be seen, there is 
continuous voicing throughout the time of the pronunciation of the velar nasal, about 0.2”. 
This velar nasal represents the combination of the final consonant of the noun, the negative 
particle and the initial consonant of the verb. 


Figure 11: Waveform and spectogram for the phrase ‘the rain hasn’t stopped’ 
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There is a noticeable pulse in the pronunciation of this velar nasal, which could be 
transcribed as either [moran:nap] or [morann:ap]. Gemination of nasals is further 
exemplified below in Table 59. 
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Gemination of stops occurs with the word ‘father’s sister’s husband, father-in-law’ as in 
(119): 


119) khi na kku (/khii? naa? kokuu’/) ‘(his) father’s sister’s husband, (her) father-in-law’ 


In (120) this word is found in a sentence. 


120) khi na kku wa gai gja mungkang 
khii? naa? kəkuu? waa! gai? gəjaa? mup?kaņ? 
3SG POSS OR-FA.IN.LAW DEF very good person 


‘Her father-in-law is very good man.’ 
SDM07-200409-008, spoken by Kon Kham Turung 


The realisation of this in fast speech is [k"ina:k:û:]. 

Initial /s/ gemination is also occasionally found in fast speech with causatives of verbs 
that have initial /s/. The causative of the verb sum ‘destroy’ is ssum which is usually 
pronounced with a re-articulation of the initial /s/ and perhaps a schwa between the two /s/. 
In (121), the phrase ssum n-ra is encountered, which means ‘(something) should not 
destroy it’. This phrase is repeated further on in the same text with overtly stated NP 
agents, and with clear re-articulation as [ssim]. But in (121) no such rearticulation is 
heard. 


121) dai na loge loge* i na maam bok 
dai? naa? loge loge ii? naa? maam! bok! 
this SEQ now 1PL POSS paddy all 
ssum n- ra 
sə-sum? n- raa? 

CAUS-destroy NEG- should 


‘And then the paddy should not have been destroyed.’ 
SDM07-20040708-009, told by Aishu Shyam, (17) 


It is likely that in saying this sentence, Aishu Shyam intended that the causative form 
should be employed, even though the agent of the destruction, possibly an insect, is not 
stated. It is possible that this is an example that is not causative. 


4.1.5.2 Nasal assimilation 


Nasal assimilation occurs when the negative prefix n- precedes a verb with a nasal 
initial (as in n-ngap in (118) above). It also occurs in nasal syllables, with the syllabic nasal 
n which forms the minor syllable of nasal syllables (See Section 5.1.3 below) assimilating 
to the place of articulation of the first consonant of the major syllable that follows it. So for 
example ngga (/n'gaa'/) ‘earth’ is made up of a syllabic nasal that assimilates to the velar 
stop of the major syllable that follows. It is realised as [°*nga:], with some vocalisation 
preceding the syllabic nasal. 
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In (122), the future ‘particle’ nga (/naa'/) is realised almost as [ma:] by assimilation to 
the final consonant of the previous word. This phenomenon is not typical of all speakers, 
but was found with a younger speaker of Turung in Basapathar village. 


122) nggu kchan nga kchap ma 
n'guu* kocan? naa! kəcap? maa! 
rice winnow FUT winnow FUT 


‘Then we will winnow the rice and throw away the husks.’ 
SDM07-20050702-017, told by Rekha, (123) 


The usual future particle in Numhpuk Singpho in Upper Assam is indeed ma, and this 
could have been an example of the use of that particle, but our analysis is that in (122) is a 
case of assimilation, because the usual Turung particle nga is found after the coronal final 
/-n/ in kchan whereas the labial nasal follows a labial final /-p/ in kchap. 

With some older speakers, again in Basapthar, a different phenomenon was noticed. In 
(123), the word for ‘granary? was pronounced as [ma'ndum], with anticipatory assimilation 
of the final nasal of the first element to the initial consonant of the seccond element. The 
assimilation here suggests that maamdum should be treated as a compound. 


123) maam dum 
maam! dum? 
rice granary 
‘The granary.’ 


SDM07-20050702-019, told by Phonidhar Shyam (Doga), (10) 


In the sound file of this example, the speaker, Doga repeats the word after prompting. 
The first time shows the assimilation discussed earlier, whereas the second time, a more 
careful pronunciation, has a final bilabial nasal as in the citation form of the word. 
Certainly a spelling of maandum would not be acceptable to most Turungs. 


4.1.5.3. Weakening 


Sometimes, in fast connected speech, certain grammatical morphemes show initial 
consonant weakening. In (124), the declarative particle hah is realised as [ya?] as a result 
of assimilation of the initial consonant of the particle to the final segment of the verb mai. 


124) yah mu khi he lu mai hah 
ya?! muu!  khii’? hee! luu? mai? ha?! 
now also 3SG STILL get can DECL 


‘Now he will get her.’ 
SDM07-20050703-013, told by Phonidhar Shyam (Doga), (58) 


When the verb has a final -u, the declarative particle is often realised as [wa?]. 


Sometimes the particle comes out simply as a final glottal stop by assimilation with 
the previous word. Consider (125): 
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125) khunlai a khunlung na jaga* ang nga 
khun*lai? aa khun*lun? naa? jaga an? naa? 
PN HESIT [PN POSS place at live 
sra ang du na go 
səraa? an? duu? naa? go' 
place at come SEQ TOP] 
yah ndai si theyng da da hah 
ya?! ndai? sii? theeņ? daa? daa? ha?’ 
[now this vegetable PL {keep KEEP DECL}] 


‘After Khun Lai, I mean Khun Lung came to the place where he was living, he 
stored those dishes.’ 


SDM07-200304-005, told by Muhidhar Shyam, (45) 


In this example, the verbal complex in the third line, shown by {} brackets, is 
phonetically [da: da‘?]. The second syllable in the verb complex is a co-occurrence of da 
with the verbal particle hah. 

The definite particle wa also undergoes consonant initial change in some circumstances. 
In (126) it was realised as ya by assimilation with the final segment of the noun that it is 
marking, gui ‘dog’: 


126) ndau gui wa n- chang 
ndau? gui? waa! n- caņ? 
this dog DEF NEG- black 


‘The dog is not black’ 
SDM07-20040703-002, told by Kon Kham 


The initial consonant of the topic marker go may also be lenited, as shown in (127), 
where there is no consonant realised and the first token of the topic marker is realised with 
a high stressed pitch as [5]. 


127) khi go i na phan aiton na bitor* 
khii? go! ii? naa? phan? ai'ton? naa? bitor 
3SG TOP 1PL POSS caste Aiton POSS among 


ang english** gah go khi sga ngut de 

an? enlish ga?? go! khi? səgaa! put’ de! 

at English word TOP 3SG speak able REAL 
‘He was the one amongst our Aiton caste who was able to speak English.’ 


SDM07-20050707-007, told by Singheswar Shyam, (8) 


4.1.5.4 Epenthetic segments 


The word bumron /bum?ron*/ ‘cliff’ was realised by Kon Kham Turung as [bimoron] or 
[bimmeron], with a minor syllable inserted between the two major syllables. It is possible 
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that this word is historically /oum? moron?/. Evidence for this analysis would include the 
fact that in Hanson’s dictionary of Jingpho there is a word <Marawn> ‘a long extended 
hill’, which occurs in variation with <Rawn>. Under this analysis, the word for cliff 
contains a sesquisyllable as the second portion of the compound. 

Synchronically, however, the Turung speakers regard this as a two syllable word 
bumron and the presence of the schwa and repetition of the bilabial nasal represents 
epenthetic insertion. 


4.2 Vowels 
The Turung vowels are presented in Table 42: 


Table 42: Vowels in Turung 


As discussed earlier in Section 3.2.1.3, vowel length is not contrastive in Jingpho. 
However, vowel length is constrastive in Turung. For example, peyn (/peen?/) ‘to fly’ 
clearly has a long vowel (0.30”), contrasting with napen (/naa'pen*) ‘earlobe’ that has a 
short vowel (0.19”). Words with nasal codas and long /e:/ in Turung are usually cognate 
with words that are realised in Jingpho with initial stop-glide clusters, as for example the 
word for ‘to fly’, orthographically pyen in Jingpho. 

The length of the vowel in peyn (/peen’/) is the same as the length of the vowel when a 
word has no consonantal coda, so that words like phe (/phee*/) ‘anti-agentive’ are also 
written in this grammar with a long vowel. 

Whereas the word phe is almost always pronounced with a long vowel, the realis 
particle de (/de'/) is pronounced unstressed with a final short vowel. The stressed 
alternative of the realis particle is dai (/dai?/), which is exemplified below in (146). 

The contrast between the realised length of phe and de, then, leads us to posit that 
length is a contrastive feature in Turung speech. That said, the shortest recorded 
pronunciations of phe are shorter than the longest recorded pronunciations of de. This, 
combined with the fact that vowel length is not contrastive in Jingpho, leads to the 
conclusion that perhaps vowel length is developing as a contrastive feature in Turung, one 
which is not yet fully contrastive in all situations. Nevertheless we have marked length in 
all those words where we consider it to be present. 

As already discussed above, contrastive length of the vowel /e/ ~ /e:/, at least in nasal 
final syllables, is found in words that in Jingpho have palatalised initial consonants. We 
can then posit a rule that a word which in Jingpho has a palatal initial consonant with the 
vowel /e/ and a final nasal, will be realised with a long vowel in Turung. 

That this may be an innovation in Turung is suggested by examples like (128) in which 
the word seen ‘measure’ is pronounced as [s'en], rather than the expected [se:n]. 


128) dai sot rai na go i turung i 
dai? sot! rai’ naa? go' ii? torun* ii 


that like do SEQ TOP 1PL Turung AG 
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na seyn oe: dai na a tho mkhai 
naa? seen? Me dai? naa? aa thoo? moəkhai? 
field measure... that POSS HESIT yonder what 
kun na thu 

kun? naa? thuu? 


maybe field plough 
‘And when we do that, we Turungs measure the field and then we, ah, plough the 
field.’ 


SDM07-20050705-007, told by Aishu Shyam, (15) 


Equally this could be a case of the influence of Jingpho standards of speech on Turung. 

In words with nasal codas, /-n/, /-m/, /-y/, length is also contrastive on the vowels /o/ 
and /a/. No such contrast is found in words with nasal codas that have as their nucleus the 
high vowel /i/ or /u/. As already suggested earlier, since the realisation of words that have 
no final coda is in almost all cases as long as the long vowels in words with nasal codas, 
these are notated in the phonemic transcription as long, as for example sa /saa?/ ‘to eat’ or 
si /sii*/ ‘to die’. In the Turung orthography, however, length is only marked on those words 
that have final nasals, as pheyn /pheen*/ ‘war’ and mkhown /mokhoon?/ ‘young woman’. In 
the case of stop finals, there is also phonetic length distinction. This is analysed as a feature 
of one of the tones, the grd. and is discussed in detail in Section 5.2.4 below. Phonemic 
vowel length is discussed in further detail in Section 4.2.3. 

The schwa is found as the vowel on the minor syllable of a sesquisyllabic structure (see 
below Section 5.1.2). As will be discussed below, the schwa is sometimes realised as a 
vowel in harmony with the vowel of the major syllable of the sesquisyllabic structure. 
Since schwa is only found in this position, it cannot be recognised as a full phoneme in 
Turung, although we will write schwa in the in the phonemic transcription of 
sesquisyllabic words. 


4.2.1 Front Vowels 


Of the Turung vowels listed in Table 42, two front vowels, /i/ and /e/, are distinguished, 
as shown in (129): 


129) ming /miņ?/ ‘name’ 
meng /men’/ ‘insect’ (Aiton men’*) 


The high front vowel /i/ has two realisations, as a shorter vowel that tends to [1] in 
closed syllables, and a longer vowel [i] in open syllables, as in (130): 


130) si /sii?/ ‘to die’ 
sin /sin?/ ‘darkness’ 


Wave forms for these two words are reproduced in Figure 12 and Figure 13. 
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Figure 12: Waveform and spectogram for si ‘die’ 
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The first difference between these two examples is that the vowel in the word for ‘die’ 
is clearly longer (about 0.4”), whereas the vowel in the word for ‘darkness’ is noticeably 
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shorter at about 0.12” but with a nasal coda that is longer than the vowel. Both words are 
perceptually about the same length and this is further evidence for writing vowel final 
words with long vowels, for which we have chosen to write doubled vowels, which we 
regard as being representationally more salient than the use of a macron or other diacritics. 
No claim is made that these are a vowel sequence. 

Furthermore, the formants of the two words slightly differ. With the word for ‘die’, both 
1 and 2™ formants are level at about 370 and 2200 Hz respectively. In contrast, the 1“ 
formant of ‘darkness’ is a little higher at about 420Hz, whereas the 2" formant is not level 
but rises and falls although reaching the same level as the 2" formant of ‘die’. From this 
we may conclude that the quality of the vowels differs slightly. 

Phoneme /e/ is sometimes realised as [e], particularly in stopped syllables. In example 
(114), the word tep /tep'/ was realised as [tep]: 


131) dai na khunlai mit ang tep 
dai? naa? khun’la? mit? an? tep! 
that POSS PN mind in keep 


‘But Khun Lai kept this in his mind.’ 
SDM07-200304-005, told by Muhidhar Shyam, (41) 


When translating this example, Soi U Shyam was specifically asked whether both [tep] 
and [tep] would be acceptable pronunciations for the word, and confirmed that they would. 
In Table 43, the formants for two words are compared. 


Table 43: Comparison of ‘moustache’ and ‘whisper’ 


gloss example 1“ formant (Hz) 2" formant (Hz) 
moustache /nen?/ 600-800 2200-2000 
whisper /kothee?/ 500 2250 


When first notated, the word for ‘moustache’ was written as <pen’>, because as can be 
seen from Table 43, and by comparing the wave forms in Figure 14 and Figure 15, the 1“ 
formant for the word ‘moustache’ is somewhat higher than for the word ‘whisper’, 
showing that it is a lower vowel. Nevertheless, no claim is being made that these vowels 
are contrastive. 
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Figure 14: Waveform and spectogram for nyeng ‘moustache 
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Figure 15: Waveform and spectogram for kthe ‘whisper’ 
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4.2.2 Back vowels 
Two back vowels, /u/ and /o/ are distinguished for Turung, as shown in (132): 


132) rikhu /rii*khuu’/ ‘straw’ 
likho /lii*khoo?/ ‘hoe’ 
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The high back vowel /u/ has two realisations, as a shorter vowel that tends to [u] in 
closed syllables, and a longer vowel [u:] in open syllables, as in (133): 


133) yu /yuu’/ ‘mouse’ 
yup /yup’/ ‘sleep’ 


The mid back vowel has as an allophone the vowel [9]. Consider the following words: 


134) phrowng /phroon?/ ‘white’ 
hong /hon’/ ‘sunlight’ 


Figure 16: Waveform and spectogram for phrowng ‘white’ 
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The vowel in ‘sunlight’ is noticeably lower than that in ‘white’, and this is quantified by 
the formants. The first formant in ‘white’ is at about 640Hz and the second at about 1020 
Hz, whereas for ‘sunlight’, the first formant is at about 800 Hz and the second formant at 
about 1300 Hz. 

Turung informants were carefully questioned as to whether the word for ‘sunlight’ 
could be pronounced with a higher vowel. Whilst they accepted this, they did not 
pronounce the word as [hén]. Despite this, no phonemic contrast between [o] and [9] is 
posited, rather the difference between the vowels of these two words is treated as a case of 
vowel length distinction. 
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Figure 17: Waveform and spectogram for hong ‘sunlight’ 
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4.2.3. Vowel length 


As mentioned already, in words with final nasal codas, vowel length is a contrastive 
feature when the vowel is /e/, /o/ or /a/. This is exemplified in (135) 


135.1) peyn /peen*/ ‘to fly’ 
pen pen /pen*pen’/ ‘flat’ 


135.2) srowng /soroon?/ ‘tiger’ 
srong /səroņ?/ ‘eager’ 


135.3) chaang /chaaņ?/ ‘light (in weight)’ 
chang /chaņ?/ ‘black’ 


Both the vowel quality and the length of the vowel differ between the words for ‘tiger’ 
and ‘eager’. The vowel length in Kon Kham’s pronunciation of ‘tiger’ was about 0.33”, 
whereas for ‘eager’ it was about 0.22”. 

The wave forms for these two words are presented in Figure 18 and Figure 19, both of 
which have a horizontal axis representing 1.9”. The wave forms also show that length of 
the final nasal on the word ‘tiger’ is shorter than it is for the word ‘eager’. 
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Figure 18: Waveform and spectogram for srowng ‘tiger’ 
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Figure 19: Waveform and spectogram for srong ‘eager’ 
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In the word for ‘tiger’, the 1°‘ formant is around 600Hz, whereas in the word for ‘eager’ 
it is around 850Hz. In both words, the 2" formant drops: in ‘tiger’ it drops from about 
1300Hz to about 1000Hz, whereas that for ‘eager’ drops from about 1400Hz to about 
1100Hz. (These formant calculations were made using PRAAT). 
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Example (136) demonstrates the use of srong from a text. 


136) i dbok gah loi ma choi srong 
ii? də=bok! ga?? loi? maa! coi? sərop? 
1PL that=all word little one know eager 


‘We are a little eager to know it all.’ 
SDM07-20050703-018, told by Mohudhar Turung, (152) 


It would have been possible to analyse this difference as one of vowel quality, say 
between a posited /o/ and /9/ phoneme, but length is the more salient feature for Turung 
speakers, and has been adopted as the contrastive feature in this analysis. 

There is also a contrast in the formants between the phonemes /a/ and /a:/. Consider the 
words saan /saan?/ ‘clean’ and san /san?/ ‘flesh’. The vowel lengths and formants are listed 
in Table 44. 


Table 44: Contrast between ‘clean’ and ‘flesh’ 


Word Vowel length Formant 1 Formant 2 
saan ‘clean’ 0.3” 980-830Hz 1370Hz 
san ‘flesh’ 0.16” 900-800Hz 1500Hz 


In (135.3), we posited a length distinction between chaang /chaaņ?/ ‘light in weight’ and 
chang /chaņ?/ ‘black’. When these words were pronounced by Kon Kham Turung, the 
length of the vowel in ‘black’ was around 0.15” and that in ‘light in weight’ only slightly 
longer at about 0.17”. In Basapathar, three informants were asked about the contrast 
between these two words. Phonidhar Shyam (Doga) was recorded speaking the word for 
‘light in weight’ with a vowel over 0.4” in length, but for ‘black’ a much shorter 0.1”. 

Interestingly, in Jingpho ‘black’ is written <Chyang> by Hanson (1906), contrasting 
with the word for ‘light in weight’ <Tsang>. The symbol <chy> suggests possible initial 
palatalisation, in which case we might expect that it would be the word for ‘black’ that has 
the long vowel, by analogy with the process relating Jingpho palatal initials and long /e/ in 
Turung, discussed above at the beginning of Section 4.2. However we find the reverse. 
What is significant to note here is that these two words in Jingpho have different initials, 
whereas in Turung the initials are the same. 

As mentioned earlier, in this grammar, most words that do not have final codas are 
notated with long vowels. This decision has been taken because of the phonetic similarity 
between the vowels of such words and the long vowels discussed above, and because of 
some features of the syllable structure of Turung that are discussed in more detail below in 
Section 5.1. An alternative analysis could have been adopted: regarding all such words as 
having short vowels phonemically, that are lengthened because of the phonological 
environment, namely that there is no coda. 

One further argument for the length contrast is that in monomorphemic disyllabic 
words, where the first syllable lacks a coda, as in (137), it is usually short, and notated as 
such. 

137) chapa /ca*paa*/ ‘worry, anxiety’ 
gaga /ga'gaa*/ ‘different’ 
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In Kon Kham’s pronunciation, the first syllable of chapa has a vowel that is less than 
0.08” long, whereas the second syllable’s vowel is around four times longer at 0.38”. This 
word is not analysed as a sesquisyllable (see below Section 5.1.2) but rather as a fully 
disyllabic word. 

Compounds such as sapha /saa’phaa* ‘edibles’, made up of the verb ‘eat’ and the 
nominaliser (pha) do not generally show this feature of a short first syllable. In (138), the 
word is pronounced in fast natural speech, with the vowel of first syllable being around 
0.045” long, and the second syllable about 0.065”. This is much less of a difference than 
that observed with chapa earlier, and suggests that both vowels should be notated as long. 


138) hat* na sapha mri na ling 
hat naa’? saa?phaa? morii? naa? lin? 
market POSS food buy SEQ feed 


‘They will be fed food that was bought at the market.’ 
SDM07-20050701-016, told by Ja Ai Turung, (33) 


Monomorphemic disyllables with the first syllable lacking a final coda, which cannot be 
analysed as compounds, are reasonably infrequent in Turung. Nevertheless they are further 
evidence of the existance of phonemic vowel length in this language. 


4.2.4 Diphthongs 

Five diphthongs are recognised for Turung, /ai/, /au/, /ui/, /oi/, /iu/ and /iau/~/eu/. The 
first four are found in Jingpho (see Section 3.2.1.3 above). These are exemplified by 
minimal pairs or near minimal pairs in (139): 


139) ndai /n*dai?/ ‘this (animates)’ 
ndau /n?dau*/ ‘this (inanimates)’ 
dui /dui*/ ‘sweet’ 
awa doi /a'-waa’ doi*/ ‘one’s own stepfather, father’s younger brother’ 


It might be argued that these are in fact sequences of vowel and final semi-vowel 
vowels, because in general diphthongs in Turung cannot have a consonant coda. There are 
no cases of a diphthong being followed by a nasal coda, and this restriction would be well 
motivated if we analysed the examples in (139) as having final semivowels, as /n’day’/, 
/n’daw’/ and so on. However, there are a small number of very common words that allow 
glottal stop codas, and these are given in (140): 


140)  tkhuih /tokhui??/ ‘inside’ 
sngoih /səņoi??/ ‘before’ 
klaih /kalai??/ ‘not yet? 


In view of this data, we prefer the diphthong analysis. In each case the two vowels 
perceptually make up a single syllable and are pronounced quickly, so we do not analyse 
this as a sequence of vowels. Being function words rather than content words, the items in 
(140) were not recorded as part of the word list, and only occur in texts. 
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The other diphthongs are reasonably rare in Turung, and many of their instantiations are 
in words borrowed from Tai. However, some are native words, as in (141): 


141)  kphiu /kaphiu’/ ‘to whistle’ 


One triphthong has also been recorded, [iau], which is found in words like ningkhyau 
/nin*khyau7 (realised as [nin k™iau]) ‘small sickle’ and phiau /phiau*/ ‘excessive’, the 
latter being a borrowing from Tai, pronounced in Aiton as pheu’. The triphthong may be 
phonologically a diphthong /eu/. Its occurrence is infrequent and it has not been tested 
thoroughly. 

All the diphthongs have it in common that they end in a high vowel. They are falling 
diphthongs in the sense that the second vowel is generally expressed with less intensity 
than the first vowel. This can be seen with the word dui /dui’/ ‘sweet’ as shown in Figure 
20: 


Figure 20: Waveform and spectogram for dui ‘sweet’ 
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Some non-contrastive diphthongization has been noticed in some Turung words. For 
example, phrojing /phro'jin’/ ‘garlic’ was realised in Kon Kham’s word list as [p1dudsin]. 
This is a Tai borrowing and the pronunciation may be affected thereby. 

The word for ‘salt’ jum /jum?/, also found in Jingpho, was also released with some 
palatalisation, as [dim] or [iim]. The diphthongization can be clearly seen in the 
spectrogram analysis in Figure 21: 
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Figure 21: Waveform and spectogram for jum ‘salt’ 
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4.2.5 Variation of vowel phonemes 


As will be discussed below in 7.1.1 there are a number of disyllabic words in Turung 
where the first syllable is a pre-formative with a nasal coda, as sing and sung in (142). 


142) singlet /sin*let'/ ‘tongue’ 
singdah /sin*da?*/ ‘chest’ 
sungduh /sun*du??/ ‘back’ 


It appears that the form of this preformative is sing and the vowel of the preformative 
assimilates to the high back vowel if the vowel of the main syllable, the second syllable, is 
a back vowel. The only other example of sung is in the word for ‘lizard’, /sun*?guu*/, which 
also has a back vowel in the second syllable. 

The same pre-formative occurs in (143), where the final consonant is assimilated to /m/ 
because of the initial labial in the second syllable. Here the form is always sum, regardless 
of the vowel of the main or second syllable. We do not find sim, even when the vowel of 
the main syllable is not a back vowel, as with summang. 


143) summang /sum?man?/ ‘back’ 
summui /sum*mui*/ ‘cloud’ 
sumphoh /sum'pho?'/ ‘person’ 


Some assimilation processes are present in Turung, such as that affecting the agentive 
particle i, when it follows a noun that has a final -a, and is realised as [e]. This is 
exemplified in (144), where it is pronounced as [sikja: e]. One might be tempted to treat i 
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as a clitic, but since it carries a different tone from the word Sikya we are treating it as a 
particle. 


144) dum ntah te joh akhing wa du dktah 
dum? n'ta?! tee? jo?! a'khin? waa’ duu? də=kəta?' 
granary house setup give time DEF come REAL=after 
chau sikya i choi hah 
cau! si*kyaa” ii? coi? ha?! 

RESP PN AG know DECL 


“When the time came for her to marry, Chaw Sikkya came to know.’ 
SDM07-20050703-013, told by Phonidhar Shyam (Doga), (47) 


Although the vowels /a/ and /o/ are clearly separate phonemes, some words can be 
realised with either vowel. Some of these are listed in (145) 


145) /gap'/~/gop'/ ‘pair’ 
/yary’/~/yon’/ ‘if, when’ 


In Numhpuk Singpho, spoken in Upper Assam, the word for ‘if’ is often pronounced 
with the /a/ vowel, whereas the variant with /a/ is quite rare in Turung speech. 

Another process of vowel variation is that between /ai/ and /e/ found with two common 
function words, the realis marker de /de'/ and the demonstrative dai /dai*/. The realis 
particle can be pronounced dai with a strong high falling tone, as it was in (146), a text that 
was written out as read to the tape by Ananta Singphow. This pronunciation is a rather 
‘literary’ one, found usually in narrative story telling but not in everyday speech, where the 
realis particle is pronounced with a low tone and a short vowel, and hence phonemicised as 
/de'/. 


146) dai snih mphot na yah mu kuntholok 
dai? səni??? mpho? naa’? ya?! muu! __ kun'tho'lok* 
that day from POSS now also woodpecker 


peyn yong kleu kleu ngu na khrap dai 
peen? yop? kleu? kleu? puu! naa? khrap? dai? 
fly when ONOM ONOM say SEQ cry REAL 
‘From that day onwards, when a woodpecker flys, it cries out “kleu kleu”.’ 


SDM07-2007PN-005, told by Ananta Singphow, (34) 


As mentioned earlier, the demonstrative dai also varies with a monophthong 
pronunciation of de. This pronunciation is always unstressed, and, as a consequence the 
tonal quality of it is unclear. It has been notated as if it was carrying the low tone, as /de'/. 

In fast speech, the phrase dai na go ‘then’ literally ‘that-Poss-Top’, can be realised as 
/deņ? go'/, where deng is a reduction of /de'/ plus /naa*/, the latter word dropping its vowel 
and assimilating with the velar of the following segment. 


D Suprasegmentals 


5.1 Syllable Structure 


When discussing the front vowels in Section 4.2.1 above, we saw that a vowel final 
word had a long vowel in citation, often of about 0.4” duration, whereas a word with a 
vowel followed by a nasal coda had a shorter vowel duration but the nasal coda filled out 
the length of the word to almost the same length. This leads to the conclusion that 
phonetically at least, the minimal Turung syllable is one that has an optional initial 
consonant, a vowel marked by tone, and a coda which may be a vowel, a nasal, or a stop 
consonant, schematised in (147). 


147) (C) Nuc+T| V 
S 
N 


In (147) we referred to the obligatory element in the syllable as Nuc+T, where Nuc 
stands for Nucleus and T for tone. This nucleus can be analysed as either a vowel (but not 
schwa), or a syllabic, and hence vocalised, nasal. Such syllabic nasals, which do not allow 
initial consonants or codas, are the first syllable in the nasal syllable complex (see Section 
5.1.3 below). 

The schema in (147) covers all of the tone-bearing units of the language. The initial 
syllable of a sesquisyllable, which we analyse as not bearing tone, and which has a schwa 
as its phonemic vowel, is not covered by (147). 

There are some exceptions to the schema in (147). In Section 4.2.5, we referred to 
certain very common function words, notably de ‘realis particle’ that were usually realised 
with short vowels and no final coda. As mentioned above, when stressed, the realis particle 
adopted the form dai /dai*/, which meets the constraints suggested in (147). 

In general, in monosyllables, vowel final words are realised with longer vowels than the 
vowels of words that have a coda. In his initial recording of the tones (Table 51 below), 
Kon Kham Turung pronounced wa /waa*/ ‘tooth’ with a vowel 0.39” in length and wah 
/wa??/ ‘make (basket)’ with a vowel of 0°19” length. If waa’ ‘tooth’ were pronounced with 
a vowel as short as that of ‘make a basket’, even without a final glottal, it would probably 
be misinterpreted by Turung speakers as meaning ‘make a basket’. Phonetically at least, 
wa /waa?/ ‘tooth’ should be regarded as CVV, and in this study will be written with a 
double vowel. As already mentioned, the doubled vowel is preferred to the use of diacritics 
(as wā?) or the triangular colon (as wa:*), as the doubling is more perceptually salient to the 
reader, and less likely to be lost in transcription as a result of error. No claim is being made 
that there is a sequence of vowels; the doubling of <a> in our phonemic transcription 
represents only length. 

Diphthongs such as in sai /sai*/ ‘blood’ also conform to the constraints required by 
(147). Under this analysis, we can view the Turung monosyllable as bimoraic. 


149 
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As would be expected, monosyllables with VV or VN codas are perceptually longer 
than monosyllables with VS codas, although conceptually all three types of codas are 
bimoraic. 

An initial consonant cluster is also possible in Turung. As we will see in Section 5.1.2 
below, some of the words that have cluster initials phonetically are nevertheless analysed 
as phonemically sesquisyllabic. Those onsets analysed as clusters are discussed in Section 
5.1.1. 

In addition to the monosyllables, two other types of syllables are recognised for Turung: 
sesquisyllables (Section 5.1.2), and nasal syllables consisting of a syllabic nasal and a 
major syllable (Section 5.1.3). In this section we will also treat disyllables (Section 5.1.4). 


5.1.1 Clusters 


In Turung, there are two types of words regarded as longer than a syllable, but shorter 
than a disyllable. These are: 


148) Sesquisyllabic words, as Itah /lota??/ ‘arm’ 
Nasal syllables, as nlung /n'lun?/ ‘stone’ 


As will be discussed below, sometimes the realisation of sesquisyllables (and 
occasionally nasal syllables) is as an initial cluser. Therefore, before treating initial 
clusters, it will be necessary to briefly discuss sesquisyllables. 

The term sesquisyllable was first devised by Matisoff (1973:86) to refer to an iambic 
structure consisting of a short syllable (minor syllable) followed by a long syllable (major 
syllable). We adopt this term in this study to refer to a particular group of words that have 
the following properties. They are transcribed phonemically as two syllables, with the 
vowel of the first syllable being a schwa, as /lota??/ in (148). This first, or minor syllable, is 
not a tone-bearing unit. 

Sesquisyllables can be realised in several ways: as disyllabic words, with the vowel of 
the first syllable as either a schwa or fully vocalised in harmony with the vowel of the 
second syllable, or as monosyllables with initial clusters. The term sesquisyllable is thus 
reserved for a group of words whose behaviour differs from disyllabic words. They will be 
discussed in detail below in Section 5.1.2. Given this, phonetic realisation alone is not 
evidence enough to posit that a word has a phonemic initial cluster, and we need to 
establish criteria to decide whether a word is to be analysed as having an initial cluster or 
being sesquisyllabic. 

The first criterion will be the phonetic nature of the cluster. In the analysis of Turung 
presented here, only those clusters that have a second member that is /r/ (and marginally 
/y/) will be recognised as phonemically clusters. In part this analysis arises from the 
presence of sesquisyllabic words, such as sbrang /səbraņ?/ ‘young man’, in which the 
second syllable has an initial cluster. These cluster initial words tend not to be realised with 
the cluster split by a schwa, although in the speech of some individuals on some occasions, 
it may be so realised. 

A word such as khring /khriņ?/ is analysed as a cluster initial word, with a cluster of /kh/ 
and /r/. It has not been recorded realised as [k"osin]. Moreover, it can be combined with the 
causative prefix /so-/~/ca-/ as shown in (149): 
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149) dai maang jan ngkhong phe huddhudhon ngu de 
dai = maan? jan? n'khon? phee? huddhudhon puu! de! 
that child female two A.AG PN say REAL 
chaupha wa khi tin nang na numsa jo 
cau'phaa? waa’ khii? tin?nan? naa? numřsaa? joo! 
king DEF 3SG self POSS female GIVE 
chkhring da hah 
cə-khriņ? daa? ha?! 

CAUS-stay take DECL 


‘He, Anjana, gave his own two daughters to stay with Suddhadhana King’ 
SDMO07-2007-034, told by Phonidhar Shyam (Doga), (16) 


As will be discussed below in 17.5 the causativising of multisyllabic words, including 
sesquisyllables, is undertaken by a periphrastic construction with a verbal ngun /nun’/. 
Only monosyllables are causativised by the /so-/~/ca-/ prefix, so by this criterion, khring is 
a monosyllable, with an initial cluster. 

The second criterion that we will draw on is a diachronic one. If a word is reconstructed 
with a cluster in proto-Tibeto-Burman, and if it meets the constraints of the first criterion, 
then we can recognise it as a cluster in Turung. 

In the case of kra ‘hair’, the proto form is given as *kra by Matisoff (2003) and *(s)-kra 
by Benedict (1972). Furthermore, the initial cluster has the rhotic /r/ as its second member, 
and thus meets both criteria to be analysed as having an initial cluster. This differentiation 
of cluster-initial words from sesquisyllables is not always clear-cut. In Jingpho as reported 
by Hanson (1906), the word ‘hair’ is given as <kara>, suggesting a sesquisyllabic reading. 

In this study, we recognise only the following combinations as true clusters at a 
phonemic level: 


Table 45: Consonant Clusters in Turung 


Bilabial Dental/ Palatal/ Velar Glottal 
Alveolar affricate 


Voiceless unaspirated stops | pr (py) kr (ky) 
Voiceless aspirated stops phr khr (khy) 
Voiced br gr 


These clusters are demonstrated in (150), in each case multisyllabic words where the 
second syllable is a cluster initial. 


150) chihkroh /ci?°kro?”/ ‘fly (n.)’ 
kukhru /kuu*khruu’/ ‘dove’ 
jigrong /ji' gron?/ ‘mosquito’ 
sprut /soprut?/ ‘boil’ 
chphrah /cophra?'/ ‘shelf? 
sbrang /səbraņ?/ ‘young man’ 
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The analyis of the initial cluster in sbrang ‘young man’ was already discussed above. 
This analysis is supported by Hanson’s notation for Jingpho as <Shabrang>. If we were to 
analyse this word as a single syllable, it would require a triconsonantal onset, and if we 
were to analyse it as not having clusters at all, it would require positing two minor 
syllables. 

This latter analysis may be possible. Matisoff (2003:149) has pointed out that in 
Jingpho, words with two short syllables, that is double sesquisyllables, are found in 
Hanson (1906); e.g. <lasawi> ‘bone marrow, kind of bamboo, whittle off? and <pasawi> 
(varying with <baswi>) ‘plaid cloth’. The variation in transcription given by Hanson for 
this latter word suggests that he also found the analysis of this word problematic: it being 
either a double sesquisyllable or a minor syllable followed by a major syllable with an 
initial cluster. 

In (151), the word for ‘to shout’, gjet is reduplicated with a euphonic second element 
that copies its sesquisyllabic structure, but has a cluster initial on the major syllable. Since 
gbret is a euphonic, and the nature of euphonics is to copy the features of the initial word, 
we conclude that the bret portion of it is a monosyllable, with cluster initial. 


151) gjet gbret /gajet' gobret'/ ‘loud’ 


When a sesquisyllable is made up of a minor syllable that has /s/ as its consonant, and a 
major syllable that has a cluster initial, a triple cluster is possible phonetically. For 
example, Kon Kham Turung’s pronunciation of prut ‘to boil’ was realised as a 
monosyllable [sprit], even with a little devoiced vocalisation before the sibilant as 
[əsprût]. 

When Turung speakers themselves write their language in Assamese script, which has 
no schwa, they generally write the vowel of the sesquisyllable as the same as the vowel of 
the main syllable. This reflects one of the allowable pronunciations of these words (see 
below Section 5.1.2). The Assamese writing system contains many initial consonant 
clusters, so that we would expect cluster-initial words to be written with a cluster. 
However, as Table 46 shows, some words which have initial clusters, such as kruh /kru??/ 
‘six’ are written as two syllables in the same way as words that are analysed as 
sesquisyllables. In the case of kruh ‘six’, possible pronunciations vary in the same was as 
with sesquisyllables (see (158) below). 


Table 46: Written forms of Turung sesquisyllables and clusters 


Gloss Turung word Written form in Hanson Proto form (Benedict 
Assamese 1972) 
three məsum? <mu sum> Măsum *g-sum 
four məlii? <mi li> Măli *b-liy = *b-ləy 
five məpaa! <ma nga> Mănga *|-na ~ *b-na 
six kru?? <ku ru> Kru *d-ruk (*kruk in 
Matisoff 2003) 


Further complicating the analysis are examples like (152): 


152) klung [k*lun] ‘eagle’ 
glang [gla:n] ‘hawk’ 
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Both the words for ‘eagle’ and ‘hawk’ could be transcribed phonetically as being initial 
clusters, although there is trace of some vocalisation after the velar stop in the case of 
‘eagle’. Kon Kham Turung insisted that the initial segment of ‘eagle’ was voiceless whilst 
that of ‘hawk’ was voiced, something that can be quantified in Figure 22 and Figure 23: 


Figure 22: Waveform and pitch diagram for klung ‘eagle’ 
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Figure 23: Waveform and pitch diagram for glang ‘hawk’ 
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Both words appear to carry the same tone, a level tone at the higher range of the ptich. 
The word for ‘eagle’ has a higher tone at about 200Hz presumably because of the voiceless 
initial, since voiceless initials tend to co-occur with higher pitches. The word for ‘hawk’ is 
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lower at around 170 Hz and also shows an initial rise in the tone, a feature that is found 
with voiced initials (see below Section 5.2). Given this, it appears that the voicing of the 
initial segment is affecting the tone of the entire word, and so both words could be 
analysed as clusters, /kluņ?/ and /glaaņ?/ respectively. The higher pitch on the word for 
‘eagle’ is explained by this word having an initial voiceless segment. 

Matisoff reconstructed the Proto-Tibeto-Burman word for ‘hawk’ as *glay ‘hawk, 
eagle’ (2003:23) and recognises clusters with /l/ as the second member for the proto 
language. However he gave the Jingpho form as galay suggesting that synchronically in his 
analysis Jingpho does not have clusters with /l/ as the second member. The word for eagle 
is written by Hanson as alternately <lang>, <kalang> and <galang>, further suggesting a 
sesquisyllabic reading. 

Although the evidence is mixed, the analysis that we have adopted is that the only 
second member of true clusters in Turung is /r/ and that, as a consequence, these two words 
are phonemically /kolun?/ and /galaan?/ respectively. 

Another word that might have /l/ as the second member of a phonemic cluster is the 
word usually pronounced [plon] ‘shirt’, written by Hanson as <palawng> ‘a jacket, a coat’. 
Given that there are so few other words in Turung that invariably have phonetic clusters 
with /l/ as the second member, and given that these are written as sesquisyllables by 
Hanson, we will analyse such cases as being sesquisyllables, as /palon’/. 

Another possible cluster is /tr/ as in tra [tra:] ‘law’, a loan from Tai ultimately from 
Burmese. This word can be pronounced as [tara:] and so is included as a sesquisyllable. 

Maran (1971) included clusters with /w/ as the second member in his analysis of 
Jingpho (see Table 23). Such clusters are not analysed for Turung, but they do occur 
phonetically, as with ‘temple (skull)? gwun /gawun?/ which is realised as [guwûn] or as a 
cluster [gwûn]. 

A small number of words are analysed as having /y/ as the second member in the 
cluster, as khyot /khyot'/ ‘preach’, and akyiu woi /a'kyiu* woi'/ ‘to bless’, which is a 
borrowed word from Burmese via Tai. Since there are no sesquisyllables with initial /kh/, it 
seemed that this, and perhaps other words that are borrowed from Burmese, should be 
analysed as cluster initials. 


5.1.2 Sesquisyllables 


In the languages of the Jingpho group, the vowels of the minor syllable in a 
sesquisyllabic structure are interpreted in a variety of ways: with a schwa, as in Matisoff 
(1974b, 2003) and followed here, or with a short <a> symbol, following Hanson (1906), 
and employed in his phonetic transcriptions by Si Sigyen and others (1983) in the Jinghpo 
Miwa Ga Ginsi Chum (Jingpho-Chinese Dictionary). In the Kachin writing system now in 
use in for Jingpho in Kachin State of Burma, the vowel of the minor syllable is simply 
written as <a>. 

Sesquisyllables differ from disyllables in several ways. Firstly, they have two syllables, 
at a phonemic level, but the first or minor syllable is not a tone-bearing unit in our analysis, 
whereas the second or major syllable is tone-bearing. Secondly, at a phonemic level the 
vowel of the minor syllable is always schwa; if realised with full vocalisation it is realised 
in harmony with the vowel of the major syllable, as shown in (157) below. 

The most frequently encountered minor syllables in the sesquisyllabic structure are 
given in (153): 
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153) /a/ 
/ka/~/ga/ 
/so/ 
/la/ 
/mo/ 


Less frequently occurring minor syllables are those listed in (154): 
154) /pə/ as in psi /pəsii?/ ‘comb (noun)’ 
/ta/ as in tkhuih /takhui?*/ ‘inside’ 


/do/ as in dga /dogaa’/ ‘rice seedlings’ 


An example of a nearly clustered realisation of dga is presented in (155) 


155) dga gat na mam = dga boh 
dogaa' gat? naa? maam! ... dəgaa! bo? 
seed spread SEQ paddy... seed sprout 
na khai 
naa? khai? 


field plant 
‘After the seeds have been sown, the paddy, I mean the seeds will sprout and we 
will transplant them to the fields.’ 


SDM07-20050703-001, told by Phonidhar Shyam (Doga), (4) 


Sometimes the minor syllable of the sesquisyllable seems to be a meaningful element, 
possibly reflecting an earlier stage of the language when some of these were compounds. 
In (156), consisting of several words relating to body parts, the minor syllable is a 
reduction of proto-Tibeto-Burman */(yjak ‘arm’ realised in Turung (and Jingpho) as /lə-/. 
This is discussed in more detail in 7.1.1 below. 


156) lyung /ləyuņ?/ ‘finger’ 
Isah /ləsa??/ ‘artery’ 
Itah /lata??/ ‘arm’ 


Sesquisyllables such as those in (156) can be realised in three ways, as in (157): 


157) (i) as single syllables with initial clusters, 

(ii) as sesquisyllables where the vowel of the minor syllable is a schwa, or 

(iii) as sesquisyllables where the vowel and tone of the minor syllable are the same 
as those of the major syllable, or in the case where the initial consonant of the major 
syllable is a semi-vowel, the vowel copies the semivowel. 


The conditions for the three different realisations vary. The clustered realisation, (i), is 
common in fast speech, and particularly common in the village of Basapathar, which is 
noted for the speed of speech. The fully vocalised realisation, (iii), is likely in careful 
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speech. Clustered realisations are less likely with stop-stop clusters, particularly two 
voiced stops, but stop-stop clusters are found, as in (160) below. 

As an example, the word for ‘finger’ can be realised as any of the three possibilities in 
(158). In this case the vowel of the minor syllable is /i/ because it assimilates to the 
following semivowel. 


158) [ljun] ‘finger’ 
[lajun] ‘finger’ 
Llijun] ‘finger’ 


The cluster realisation can lead to phonetic clusters that do not meet the criteria for 
clusters given above in Section 5.1.1. For example, kinship terms in Turung are all 
monosyllabic words that are realised with one of two prefixes: 


159) /a'/ ‘prefix denoting one’s own relative’ 
/kə-/ ‘prefix denoting another’s relative’ 


When the /ka-/ prefix is used with one of these words, in fast speech the onset is often 
an initial cluster. For example, the word for ‘elder brother’, the major syllable of which is 
/phuu’/, can be realised as [kp"û:], with an initial cluster [kp], even in utterance initial 
position. This is demonstrated in (160), where the informant Muhidhar Shyam pronounced 
the kinship terms with the initial clusters [kp"] and [gn]. 


160) ngkhong kphu gnau 
n'khon* kə-phuv? go-nau* 
two AR-EL.BR AR-YO.SIB 


“They were two brothers.’ 
SDM07-200304-005, told by Muhidhar Shyam, (6) 


This can be contrasted with a pronunciation of the words by Khit Seng in (161), where 
the kinship terms are realised as sesquisyllables, [kop"d:] and [gonau] respectively. 


161) kphu gnau 
ko-phuu* go-nau* 
AR-EL.BR AR-YO.SIB 


‘Brothers and sisters.’ 
SDM07-200408-006, told by Khit Seng, (79) 


As already discussed above in Section 4.1.5.1 such clustering can lead to initial 
gemination, which will occurs when the initial consonant of the kinship term is /k/, as with 
/ko-kuu?/ ‘someone else’s brother-in-law’ which can be pronounced as [k:û:]. This 
realisation with geminate initial has only been recorded following the vowel final 
possessive marker /naa’/. This is exemplified at (119) above. 

Therefore, although at the phonetic level the number of initial clusters found in Turung 
is very large indeed, at an abstract level, these are regarded as the reduction of 
sesquisyllables, so that a large inventory of phonemic initial clusters is not posited for 
Turung in Table 45. 
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The first of the sesquisyllabic initials listed in (153) was notated as /a/. Phonemically we 
would want to posit this as a schwa, by analogy with the other sesquisyllabic initials, but it 
behaves in a different way. When fully vocalised it is always realised as [a], and does not 
vocalise in harmony with the vowel of the second or major syllable. Thus we do not find 
the word for ‘one’s own brother-in-law’ as [ùkû:] but as [àkû:]. Moreover this syllable 
seems to Carry contrastive tone, as discussed further below in Section 5.2.5. 

As regards the other sesquisyllables, this begs the question: Is the minor syllable a tone- 
bearing unit? Writing about Jingpho, Matisoff (2003:98) said that “even though the vowels 
in all these minor syllables are the same, and unstressed to boot, it has been claimed (e.g. 
by Maran ... a native speaker) that they bear a two-way tonal contrast”. Matisoff himself 
added that he had “never perceived any such contrast in Maran’s speech”, going on to 
point out that in Dai’s 1983 dictionary of Jingpho, three tonal contrasts were distinguished 
on the minor syllables. 

So far in this work, the minor syllable has not been marked for tone, except for /a/ 
initials. When analysed by PRAAT, pitch generally only shows up when (a) the initial 
consonant of the minor syllable is voiced, so that the pitch that is realised may only reflect 
the pitch of that voiced consonant rather than the vowel which would be expected to be the 
segment carrying contrastive tone or (b) there is a full vowel in the minor syllable that is in 
harmony with the vowel of the major syllable. 

In the case of all the words analysed for this grammar where the minor syllable was 
realised with a schwa, the pitch of that minor syllable was low. This matches Matisoff’s 
observation that in Dai’s dictionary the low tone /31/ was most frequent for the minor 
syllable (2003:98). If we accepted that the tones were indeed low, we might mark them all 
as tone 1 here. In those cases where the sesquisyllable is realised as a monosyllable with 
initial cluster, we would then need to suggest that this tone has been lost. 

Moreover, on those occasions when sesquisyllabic words are realised with the minor 
syllable bearing a vowel that is in harmony with the vowel of the major syllable, those 
minor syllables have a tone that is the same as that of the second, major syllable. The word 
msin /masin*/ ‘ice’ is often realised with a clear instantiation of /i/ as the vowel in the 
minor syllable, and that minor syllable being slightly longer than if it were realised with a 
schwa. This is shown in Figure 24, where the first syllable has a pitch trace that indicates it 
has a level tone, the rise at the beginning being accounted for by the initial nasal. 

As will be discussed in Section 5.2.3, with the high level tone, Tone 3, obstruent initials 
such as /s/ are often realised with a slight fall and nasal initials with a rise, as seen in 
Figure 24. When this is taken into account, we can see that this word is realised as [misin], 
with both syllables bearing a mid level tone. It is argued here that even though the minor 
syllable in this example has a clear tone and is fully vocalised, this vocality has come about 
by harmony with the major syllable, and the tone by spreading from that syllable. In other 
words both vowel and tone in the minor syllable match those in the major syllable. No 
contrastive tone for the minor syllable is therefore posited. 
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Figure 24: Waveform and pitch diagram for msin ‘ice’ 
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Other examples of this phenomenon are given in (162) 


162) myah /moaya??/ ‘chew’, realised as [mi:ja?] 
gnyet /ganet?/ ‘grind’, realised as [ginet] 
mu’ut /mout?/ ‘swallow’, realised as [mô?ôt] 


In the case of ‘chew’ and ‘grind’, the palatal consonant that is the initial of the major 
syllable motivates the appearance of a high front vowel in the minor syllable. When the 
palatal consonant is more vocalic, as with the semivowel /y/ in the word for ‘chew’, the 
vowel on the minor syllables becomes phonetically longer. 

One circumstance where the minor syllable in a sesquisyllabic structure acquires 
vocalisation that is not due to vowel harmony is in song. Consider (163): 


163) ningkin mnau snah 
ninkin? = monau? səna?’ 
song dance night 


‘Singing and dancing at night.’ 
SDM07-200304-004A, sung by Musumi Taipha, (16) 


In this example, Musumi Taipha sings both sesquisyllabic words with full vocalisation, 
as [mi:nau] and [si:na:] respectively, but without harmony. When pronounced by Kon 
Kham for the elicited word list, mnau was realised as [manau] with a schwa, but snah was 
realised with a cluster initial as [sna‘?]. The vocalisation in Musumi Taipha’s sung 
rendition of these words is needed to fit the rhythm of the song, but the presence of high 
front vowels is not required for that reason. It may be that in this type of modern song, the 
high front vowel is chosen to ‘represent’ the schwa, which, being short and unstressed, is 
inherently difficult to sing. This is further evidence suggesting that schwa should not be 
treated as a phoneme. 
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Some disyllabic words are also pronounced with short initial syllables, and are thus 
quite similar to some of the realisations of sesquisyllables. For example, the word for 
‘freshwater eel’ was pronounced in elicitation as [pusai] with a short initial syllable (0’12”) 
and a much longer second syllable (0’41”). The first syllable had a hint of final glottal 
closure and the structure was very similar to a sesquisyllable. However, unlike the 
pronunciation of msin ‘ice’ discussed above, neither the vowel nor the tone of the short 
syllable reflected the vowel of the major syllable. This word, then, is analysed as a 
multisyllabic word, made up of two full syllables, the first of which has a short vowel. The 
phonemic realisation would then be /pu’sai? /. It may, over time, come to be regarded as 
sesquisyllabic, in which case we would expect pronunciations like [pasai] or [posai]. 

In (164), the word mungli (/mup’lii?/) ‘work’ is pronounced as [monli:], where the final 
nasal of the first syllable is very reduced. This approaches a sesquisyllabic rendition of a 
word that is uncontrovertibly a disyllable in the speech of most Turungs. 


164) dainih mkhai mungli rai hah de 
daiîni?? məkhai? mup’lii? rai’ ha?! de! 
today what work do DECL REAL 


“Today, what have you done?’ 
SDM07-20050704-011, told by Khon Ji, (36) 


In (165), an intermediate pronunciation of this word was recorded by a young female 
informant, who pronounced it [minli:]. 


165) m numsa mingli 
m num’saa*_— min? lii* 
EXCL female work 


“Yes, women’s work.’ 
SDM07-20050702-017, told by Rekha, (57) 


The word for ‘work’ is mu” in Jingpho (Si Sigyen et. al.), and is one of those words 
which appears with final /ng/ in Turung but without final /ng/ in Jingpho. The phenomena 
observed in (164) and (165) exemplify the weakening of the first syllable, and thus 
represent the first stage towards the creation of a sesquisyllabic structure that could be 
presumed in this case to follow the pattern in (166): 


166) /mun?lii?/ > /min? lii?/ > /moan?lii?/ > /malii?/ 


Only the first three forms in (166) are attested in the speech of Turung people at present, 
and in almost all cases, the first form, /mun?lii’/ is employed. 

Example (165) also contains a reduced pronunciation of /num?saa’/ as [nomsa:] tending 
to a nasal syllable [msa:]. As will be discussed further below, sesquisyllables and nasal 
syllables can sometimes be realised in the same way. In (167), /monam?/ ‘guest’ is realised 
as a nasal syllable [mnam]. 
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167) mkhau nga tingnang na ntah mnam du 
mokhau* naa? tin?nan? naa? n'ta?!  mənam? duu? 
what have each other POSS house guest come 
a nggdung sjo wa de sot 
aa n' godun? səjoo! waa! de! sot! 
HESIT sticky rice make DEF this like 
“Whatever there is, when guests come to each other’s houses we make sticky rice 
like this.’ 


SDM07-20050703-005, told by Nang Me Nang, (51) 


The word kinthim is almost always realised with a reduced vowel in the first syllable, 
although it has been written in the practical orthography with an <i>. It is exemplified in 
(168). 


168) kinthim ngu ndai gahsi wa 
kon*thim? puu! ndai? ga?sii? waa’ 
decide say this word DEF 


td 


‘The word that we say as kinthim “decide”... 
SDM07-2007-055 (3) 


Variation between the initials of sesquisyllables is also recorded. The usual form of the 
word for ‘banana’ is Ingu /lonuu?/ with a lateral initial, but in (169) it is realised with a 
nasal initial as nngu: 


169) phroh bok sop nngu ban na 
phro?? bok’ sop’ nonuu® ban! naa? 
frond all beautiful banana tree POSS 


‘So all the fronds of the banana tree will be beautiful.’ 
SDM07-20050703-002, told by Manik Shyam, (14) 


When the major syllable of the sesquisyllabic structure has an initial vowel, there are 
some additional features. For example, a glottal stop is usually inserted epenthetically to 
overcome vowel hiatus, as already discussed in relation to me’eyn ‘saliva’ in Section 
4.1.2.8 above. 

This is also observed in the realisation of la’ai ‘1° son’in (170), where the glottal stop is 
present but weakly so, and the first syllable is fully vocalised, as [1a’ai]. 


170) ksa gba wa na ming la’ai na ming 
kəsaa? gəbaa? waa naa min? loai! naa? min? 


child big DEF POSS name 1řson poss name 
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wa jeh sukopha 
waa! je?! so°ko’phaa' 
DEF ERR PN 


‘The eldest boy’s name was Sukopha™.’ 


SDM07-20050708-011, told by Ai Pha Ko Taipha, (80) 


When the major syllable is vowel initial, as in cases like this, the initial cluster 
realisation could be something like [l?ai]. Such realisations have not been recorded, but 


they might occur in fast speech. 


The word ki’i /kəii?/ ‘groan’ is realised as [ki?i:] with a very clear glottal, as shown in 


Figure 25. 


Figure 25: Waveform and pitch diagram for ki’i ‘groan’ 
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Some complex sesquisyllabic structures are listed in (171). 


171) chiknu chikkyah /cik'nu?? cik'kaya??/ ‘flexible’ 
mkrik mkrak /mokrik* mokrak'/ ‘rough’ 


The word chiknu chikkyah looks to be made up of a first syllable element /cik'/ 
although the second part of the compound word could be analysed as /cakya??/ with a 


sesquisyllabic structure. 


The word mkrik mkrak is one that shows that the major syllable of a sesquisyllabic 


structure can be a cluster initial syllable, in this case krik and krak. 


There are two words for which Kon Kham Turung specifically refused the possibility of 


any realisation that was not cluster initial. These are listed in (172) 


° This is a Tai name, sw'kaa*phaa’ in Aiton. There are a large variety of ways in which it is spelled in 
Roman script, as Siukapha, Sukapha, Seukapha and so on. 
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172) stuh /sotu??/ ‘burn’ 
schih /saci?!/ ‘burn’ 


When asked if the pronunciation [sətû?] was possible for stuh, he specifically rejected 
that possibility, as he rejected the possibility of [sitgi?] for schih. In fact his pronunciation 
of this latter word is almost [ast¢i?], suggesting that in his variety of Turung, these words 
could be regarded as having cluster initials. This suggests that there is a general process 
underway in Turung, by which at least some disyllables are becoming sesquisyllables, and 
some sesquisyllables are becoming cluster initial monosyllables (see also Dai 1986). 

We will conclude our discussion of sesquisyllables with two complex examples. The 
word for guava is given in (173): 


173) malga si /ma*lagaa' sii’/, realised as [malga:si:] 


The first element of this word, malga can be thought of as having two parts: the first is a 
short syllable, similar to that in chapa /ca*paa*/ ‘worry, anxiety’, discussed above in 
example (137), but with a coda /l/. Like chapa the vowel of the first part is the same as that 
of the second part, but unlike chapa, the second part is a sesquisyllable. It was pronounced 
as two syllables, with the /lo/ initial of the sesquisyllable being realised as a coda on the 
first syllable. 

In (174), the form dktah, made up of the realis particle and the word for ‘after’ is 
realised with considerable reduction of even the schwa elements, notatable perhaps as 
[dokta?]. 


174) dum ntah te joh akhing wa du dktah 
dum? n'ta?! tee? jo?’  a'khiņ? waa’ duu? də=kəta?' 
granary house set up give time DEF come REAL=after 
chau sikya i choi hah 
cau! si*kyaa’ ii? coi? ha?! 

RESP PN AG know DECL 


“When the time came for her to marry, Chaw Sikkya came to know.’ 
SDM07-20050703-013, told by Phonidhar Shyam (Doga), (47) 


The word tkhuih /tokhui??/ ‘inside’ was realised by Kon Kham Turung with a full first 
syllable with the vowel /a/, as in [ta?k®ui?]. Historically there may have been a element tah 
with a locational meaning. The word tang /tan’/ ‘here’ is sometimes realised as [ta?an]. In 
the speech of most Turungs, however, tkhuih is a sesquisyllablic structure. 


5.1.3 Nasal Syllables 


The third type of syllable presented above in (148), here called a ‘nasal syllable’, 
consists of a minor syllable that is a syllabic nasal, followed by a major syllable, as in 
nlung /n'lun*/ ‘stone’. Phonetically, the nasal assimilates to the place of articulation of the 
major syllable and will here be written in this assimilated form, following the expressed 
wishes of the Turung community. 
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This process of assimilation can be regarded as somewhat analogous to the process of 
vocalisation for sesquisyllables presented in (157) above. Despite this similarity, we will 
not treat nasal syllables as being part of the group of sesquisyllables for several reasons. 
The first of these is the difference in structure; if there is vocalisation of the minor syllable, 
the syllabic nasal, the vocalisation is before the nasal consonant, not after it. Secondly, if 
there is full vocalisation, rather than just schwa, the vowel is usually /a/, as already 
mentioned in the discussion of (74) above, and exemplified again in (175), where ndai 
‘this’ is realised as [andai]. 


175) ndai mreng te yong le a aiton aiton 
ndai? məreeņ? tee? yon? le’ aa ai'ton? ai'ton? 
this village setup time EMPH HESIT Aiton Aiton 
na go turung na daiyong 
naa? go! torun? naa? dai*yor* 

SEQ TOP Turung SEQ then 


“When the village was founded, was it the Turungs or the Aitons who founded it?’ 
SDM07-20050703-018, told by Mohudhar Turung, (65) 


This vocalisation on /a/ is similar to that noted for the vowel-initial sesquisyllables 
discussed in Section 5.1.2 above, but were we to treat nasal syllables as the same as 
sesquisyllables we might expect to see forms like [Sngoi], showing vowel assimilation, as 
realisations of /n*goi’/ ‘here’ and this is not found. 

The final reason for treating nasal syllables as different from sesquisyllables is that the 
minor syllable is regarded as bearing tone, albeit with a distribution that is not as varied as 
that found with other tone-bearing units. The tones on nasal syllables are discussed in 
detail below in Section 5.2.6. 

Table 47 presents examples of this type of syllable. In each case the minor syllable, the 
syllabic nasal, is analysed as having the 1“ tone (low), although the actual profile of the 
tone varies slightly, and to some extent reflects the profile of the tone of the main syllable. 


Table 47: Turung nasal syllables 


gloss example pitch contour of syllabic pitch contour of major 
nasal syllable 

ground n' gaa! 160-150 160-140 

stone n'lup? 150-160 150-200-120 

air m'bun? 150-160 170-160 


In the case of ngga /y'gaa'/ ‘ground’™, the nasal syllable falls slightly, in line with the 
main syllable; whereas with nlung /n'lun’/ ‘stone’ a slight rise is perceptible on some of 
the pronunciations of this word. Since the major syllable carries high tone (albeit with a 
rising then falling profile), this slight rise in pitch represents the transition from the low 
tone to a higher tone. 


54 Matisoff (2003:129 fn103) cast doubt on whether a form like this was found in Jinghpo; it is certainly 


found in Turung. 
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Matisoff (2003:129) discussed nasal syllables in Jingpho, describing the language as 
“particularly interesting in this regard” and pointing out that the syllabic nasals “can bear 
tone”. Some examples of such words are given in Table 48, where the syllabic nasal is in 
variation with full syllable (“dimidiated to a full syllable, niy- or num-”). 


Table 48: Nasal syllables in Jingpho (from Matisoff 2003:129) 


lizard fi-Say-son 

edge n-gam ~ nin-gam 
stone n-lun 

tail n-mai 

axe n-wa ~ nin-wa 
wound, scar fi-ma ~ num-ma 


In most of these examples, the tone of the syllabic nasal is the same as the tone of the 
following major syllable, the exception being the word for ‘axe’. In Turung, ‘axe’ is 
realised as nungwa /nun*waa'/, with a full first syllable. The vowel of the first syllable may 
arise by way of harmony with the /w/ initial of the major syllable, a process analogous to 
that described in (157) (iii) above. 

No form /n'waa'/ has been recorded for Turung with the meaning ‘axe’. Several other 
Jingpho words that have been recorded as nasal syllables are only recorded with full first 
syllables in Turung, as for example Jingpho #-sa ‘old’ which in Turung is /nin*’saa’/. It is 
possible that the first element of this word is ning ‘year’. 

Evidence that the underlying form of the syllabic nasal is a coronal nasal /n/ is provided 
by the word mpot /m?pot*/ ‘under’, which has a variant /nin*pot®. If this is a case of 
reduction of the full syllable ning to a syllabic nasal, then the form presumably reduced to 
a syllabic coronal nasal and then assimilated to the place of articulation of the following 
consonant. A cluster initial pronunciation is even possible, as in (176), where it is realised 


as [pot] 


176) ho phun mpot ang dung nanga 
hoo? phun? m°êpo? ay? duņ? nəņaa' 
yonder wood under at sit CONT 
‘(And) was sitting under yonder tree.’ 


SDM07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (7) 


In most of the cases where the Jingpho form is a nasal syllable whose major syllable has 
a nasal initial, the Turung cognate is not a nasal syllable. Thus, whereas Jingpho has n-mai 
for ‘tail’, in Turung this word is maichan /mai*can*/, without any evidence of a syllabic 
nasal. There are a small number of examples in Turung of such nasals syllables, however. 
The word /n'neen?/ ‘sticky rice’ which is possibly a Tai borrowing, is such a structure, and 
there is an alternative pronunciation of numnang /num*nan*/ ‘friend’ as [nna:] 
exemplified in (177): 
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177) sot mane* aru* ram nnang du mreyng 
sot! mane aru ram? n’nan? duu? məreen? 
like HESIT and together friend come village 
ang ntah ang daam sa du 
an? n'ta?! ap? daam! saa! duu? 
at house at roam go come 


‘It is like this when friends come roaming, to the village or to the house.’ 
SDM07-20050703-009, told by Bogita, (38) 


Most monomorphemic words with syllablic nasals as the first syllable in Turung fall 
into two groups. Several very common function words were pronounced with a high tone 
on the syllabic nasal, as can be seen with the first two examples in Table 49, whereas the 
content words tend to have a low tone syllabic nasal. 


Table 49: Tones on Turung nasal syllables 


gloss example pitch contour of syllabic pitch contour of major 
nasal (Hz) syllable (Hz) 
this n°dai* 200-200 200-190 
here n°goi! 190-200-190 190-170 
bow n'dan* 140-150-140 160-160 
cloth m'baa!' 130-130 140-120 
seed n'lii* 160-160 170-170 
bran, husk | n'san? 150-150 200-150 


Let us turn back for a moment to the word mbung /m'bun?’/ ‘air’ seen above in Table 47. 
The presence of a syllabic nasal here is interesting because many words relating to the 
weather are sesquisyllabic, with a prefix /mo-/, such as msin /masin?/ ‘ice’, discussed in 
Section 5.1.2 above. This prefix is arguably a reduction of the word muh /mu??/ ‘sky’. 
Given that, we might expect that the word for ‘air’ would also include this prefix, but its 
minor syllable is a syllabic nasal, rather than the minor syllable of a sesquisyllabic 
structure. Hanson records this word as <Nbung>, confirming the nasal syllable analysis. 

One structure that is phonologically a nasal syllable is the negative construction, made 
up of the negative /nř-/ and the verb, as /n*-muu'/ ‘not tasty, bland’. When the first 
segment of the major syllable, the verb, is a nasal, the negative /n?-/ assimilates with it and 
is realised as gemination, as discussed above in Section 4.1.5.1. 

Three contrastive tones, then, are posited for the syllabic nasal element of these nasal 
syllables. Most content words have low tone on the syllabic nasal. The demonstratives 
have a high tone on the syllabic nasal and the negative morpheme is analysed as bearing 
mid tone. 

One further consideration is the possibility that a sesquisyllable with a minor syllable 
/mə-/ might come to be realised as a nasal syllable. When Kon Kham pronounced the word 
for ‘bruise’, /phi?? moalu?'/ quickly, it was phonetically realised as [phi? mlù?], suggesting 
a syllabic nasal. However, this word is analysed as being a sesquisyllable, firstly because 
another informant pronounced the word clearly as [phi? molu?], and secondly because if it 
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were a syllabic nasal, the place of articulation of the nasal would have assimilated to the 
initial consonant of the final syllable, being realised as [phi? nlw]. 

In Basapathar village, where Turung speech is faster than in the other villages, the 
syllabic nasal can be realised as an initial cluster as in (178), where ntah ‘house’ was 
realised as ["ta?], with a longish tone on the second syllable that is typical of Basapathar. 


178) ntah ang sjo ngut 
n'ta?! ap? səjoo! put’ 
house at make can 


“We can make in the house.’ 
SDM07-20050702-019, told by Phonidhar Shyam (Doga), (93) 


In general the main syllable does not have a cluster initial. Mridul Shyam offered the 
word nggrai /n*grai'/ ‘naughty’. This may originally have been a negative form n-grai, but 
the word grai is not known to him. This word is recorded at SDM07-2008Tascam-001. 


5.1.4 Disyllables 
Disyllabic words are made up of any two monosyllables, as shown in (179): 


179) kumpa /kum?paa*/ ‘mud’ 
painam /pai*nam; / ‘goat’ 
dumbrah /dum*bra?'/ ‘centipede’ 
lada /laa*daa*/ ‘widower’ 
numda /num?daa*/ ‘widow’ 
kaihaan /kai*haan7/ ‘goose’ 


The first three words in (179) are monomorphemic words; but the words for ‘widow’ 
and ‘widower’ are clearly bimorphemic and interestingly have contrasting tones on the 
morpheme da. The first syllable of ‘widower’ is clearly related to the masculine suffix 
/laa2/, although it carries a different tone (see below Table 74 in 7.1.1 for examples of 
/laa2/). The syllable num is used to refer to female humans, but not to female animals, 
unlike la which is used to refer to male animals. 

As already discussed above in the discussion relating to (180), where there is a 
disyllabic word in Turung whose first syllable has no consonantal coda, such as chapa 
‘anxiety’, the first syllable usually has a short vowel, as /ca*paa*/. In such cases both 
syllables usually have the same vowel. However this does not apply when the word is a 
compound, as lada clearly is, so both vowels are notated long. 

The word for ‘goose’ looks like a Tai borrowing, consisting of two Tai words, kai” 
‘chicken’ and haan’ ‘goose’, although the latter may have been borrowed into Tai and be a 
reflex of Proto-Sino-Tibetan *na-n. Some, but not all Turung speakers would be aware that 
this is two separate morphemes in Tai, but in Turung it is monomorphemic. 

In each of the examples in (179), both syllables are pronounced as full syllables, each 
conforming to the syllable structure given above in (147). However, there are many 
disyllabic words that may tend to pronunciations as sesquisyllables or nasal syllables, as 
we have seen above with pusai ‘freshwater eel’ and mungli ‘work’ in Section 5.1.2 and 
numnang ‘friend’ in Section 5.1.3. 
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Many words that are disyllables are clearly compounds, as in (181), though treated as 
single phonological words. 
181) wanli /wan7lii*/ ‘flame’ (from /wan?/ ‘fire’) 
khanu /khaa*nuu/ ‘river’ (possibly from /kha?'/ ‘water’ and /gə-nuu?/ ‘mother’ 


Words that consist of a monosyllable followed by a sesquisyllable can be treated as a 
type of disyllable, as bugnu /buu*go-nuu’/ ‘sheep.’ (See Section 4.1.5.4 for a discussion of 
bumron /bum?ron’/ ‘cliff’). 


5.2 Tones 


5.2.1 Overview 


The tone bearing unit is the minimum Turung syllable as defined above in (147). For 
practical analysis, this will be seen to include all elements of a Turung word except for the 
minor syllable in a sesquisyllable. Our claim is that these are inherently toneless. As 
discussed in Section 5.1.2, they can be pronounced with a tone that is copied from that of 
the second or major syllable. But they do not carry a phonemic tone. 

Three tones are analysed for Turung, a low tone (marked 1), a high tone (marked 2) and 
a mid tone (marked 3). Both the low tone and the high tone tend to have falling contours in 
monosyllabic words, whereas the mid tone tends to be level. The three tones are 
exemplified in Table 50, with tone contours as pronounced by Kon Kham Turung. 


Table 50: Turung tones 


Tone No. | Example Gloss Tone contour | Example Gloss Tone contour 
(Hz) of o1 (Hz) 

1 jon mongoose | 150-120 m'baa!' cloth 130-130 

2 sai? blood 200-120 n°dai* this 200-200 

3 tau? turtle 180-180 n? NEG 170-170 


These tones were first identified by Kon Kham Turung in September 2003, and his 
analysis and understanding of the tones is discussed in detail in Section 5.2.2. 

Example (182) demonstrates the three way contrast on a minimal pair as pronounced by 
Soi U Shyam, Na Kthong village, Titabor. 


mu /muu'/ ‘delicious’ 
mu /muu?/ ‘see’ 
mu /muu?/ ‘reap’ 


182) 


Since each of these three words are verbs, they can be pronounced in context in the 
same frame. In (183), they were pronounced followed by the realis particle. 
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183) mu de 
muu? de! 
see REAL 
‘(1) saw it.’ 
mu de 
muv’? de! 
reap REAL 


‘It was reaped.’ 


mu de 
muu! de! 
delicious REAL 
‘It was delicious.’ 


SDM07-2007-059, spoken by Soi U Shyam 
The waveform and pitch trace for this example is given in Figure 26: 


Figure 26: Contrastive tones on /mu/ 
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The pitches in Hz for each of the examples of mu are given in (184) 


184) Tone 2 (155)-240-190 
Tone 3 (135)-155-155 
Tone 1 (120)-135-130 


In monosyllables which are vowel final or have nasal codas, the tone that we notated as 
the first tone is low, generally slightly falling in citation. The second tone is high, often 
with a rise in intensity followed by a sharp fall. The third tone is level and long. 

In discussions with Ananta Singphow, of Pahukatia village, these tones were 


categorised as (185): 
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185) Tone 1 Simple 
Tone 2 Pressured/Strong 
Tone 3 Straight 


Similar tonal contrasts were found for stopped tones, as in (186): 


186) gah/ga?'/ ‘side’ 
gah /ga??/ ‘break’ 
gah /ga??/ ‘word, language’ 


In a manuscript written in 2008, Ananta Singphow associated the same terms that we 
see in (185) with the three contrasts for stopped tones in (186). 

It has not proven easy or straightforward to analyse the Turung tonal system, even with 
the aid of the clear contrasts in tone shown in (182) and (186). Whereas in the Tai 
languages of Assam (Morey 2005a), it is possible to ask a speaker if the tone of a 
previously unknown word is like the tone of another known word, and a clear answer is 
given, for speakers of Turung this is not generally possible. The person most able to do this 
was Ananta Singphow of Pahukatia village, using the descriptions ‘Simple’, ‘Pressured’ 
and ‘Straight’ (from (185) above) to refer to the three tones, whether they were open 
(vowel or nasal final) or stopped. 

Ananta Singphow observed that the tonal contrasts are not observed by Turung speakers 
today, in the way that they once were. As he said: 


187) moi go a turung gah na mkhuh bok 
moi? go' = torun? ga? naa? məkhu?! bok' 
longago TOP ot Turung word POSS sound group 
gaga gaga gahsi yong ngu yong schen coi 
ga'gaa' ga'gaa' ga?’sii? yon? puu! yog? səcen? coi? 
different.REDUPL word all say if recognise know 
yah go mnun mung ang nga na gah 
ya?! go! monun® muy? ary naa? naa? ga?> 
now TOP Assam country at stay SEQ word 
bok mnun gah sga na loi preyng wa 
bok! mənun? ga??? — sagaa’ naa? loi? preeņ? waa? 
group Assam word speak SEQ little straight COs 


‘Long ago, when we spoke the Turung words with different tones, we knew them, 
whereas now that we are staying in Assam, and we are speaking the Assamese 
words, (our tones) have become a little straight,’ 


SDM07-2007-066, told by Ananta Singphow, (1) 


In other words, the tonal distinctions are being lost. Many Turung speakers have many 
times stated that in many cases they rely on context rather than the tone in order to 
understand the meaning of words. This has already been exemplified in (114) above. 
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The study of tones in this section is complicated by several features, such as intonation, 
discussed in detail in Section 5.4 below. Consider (188), further discussed below as (219), 
in relation to its intonation. This example is presented with its wave form and pitch contour 
as Figure 27: 


188) phrowng na mu nga / 
phrooņ? naa’? muu! naa? 
white POSS also have 
kheyng na mu nga 
kheen? naa? muu! naa? 
red POSS also have 


“There are white types and there are red types.’ 
SDM07-20050703-012, told by Phonidhar Shyam (Doga), (29) 


Figure 27: Waveform and pitch diagram for example (188) 
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Example (188) is two clauses in contrast, each with its own intonation unit, and each 
ending in the same word, nga ‘have’. The pitch and contour of this word varies 
significantly between the two IUs. In the first, the word nga has a pitch structure of 
(165)-200-170Hz, where a rise corresponding to the initial consonant is clearly visible and 
audible. We would associate this with the 2™ tone, which is the citation tone for this word. 
However, at the end of the second intonation unit, there is not such rise and the word as a 
whole is expressed with much lower pitch, 145-135Hz, which we would more likely 
associate with the 1* tone, which is not the citation tone for this word. 

In the following sections we will first present Turung tones as initially presented to me 
by Kon Kham Turung, who then provided the word list that has informed much of the 
discussion in these chapters about phonology (Section 5.2.2). We will then discuss in detail 
tones on open monosyllables (Section 5.2.3), stopped monosyllables (Section 5.2.4), tones 
on the short syllable /a/ (Section 5.2.5), nasal syllables (Section 5.2.6) and on disyllables 
(Section 5.2.7). 
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A discussion of pitch and tonal variations (Section 5.2.8), a discussion of tonal 
differences noted in Basapathar village (Section 5.2.9) and a conclusion (Section 5.2.10) 
will round off this section. 


5.2.2 The tonal system according to Kon Kham Turung. 


In September 2003, Kon Kham Turung, a 20 year old Turung/Assamese/English 
trilingual speaker of Rengmai village, suggested that for monosyllables, Turung had five 
tones, three on live syllables (those with sonorant finals) and two on stopped syllables 
(stop finals). This analysis is very similar to that adopted in Section 5.2.1 above, with the 
exception that a 3 stopped tone is also posited for Turung. 

Kon Kham exemplified his five tones as shown in Table 51°: 


Table 51: Tones as worked out by Kon Kham Turung 


Tone No. Description of tone Pitch contour (Hz) example gloss 

Tone 1 Low falling 135-110 waa! ‘DEF’ 

Tone 2 Sipe enue 120-170-90 waa? ‘return’ 
falling 

Tone 3 Level” 140-120 waa? ‘tooth’ 

Tone 4 Low falling and short | 150-120 wa?‘ ‘bite’ 
Rising then high : 

T 5 125-155-14 I ‘pig’ 

re falling and short 9 ae PIs 


The pitch analysis for one token of each of these five tones, in the order that they appear 
in Table 51, is shown in Figure 28. 


°° This was recorded on a Sony Digital Handycam TRV110E Camcorder with a stereo microphone. 


Kon Kham Turung also felt that the vowel of this word was nasalised. This does not appear to be a 
constrastive feature of the word, or even one that other Turungs observe. 


56 
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Figure 28: Waveform and pitch diagram of the five tones as worked out by Kon Kham. 
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The first tone in Table 51 is a falling tone, but the fall is quite gentle. It is similar in 
many respects to the third tone which is level, but it is slightly lower in pitch. The second 
tone is completely different from these two, being a higher-pitched tone that rises and then 
falls. 

These three tones are quite similar to the three tones in Tai Aiton, where there is a level 
tone (number 1 in the Aiton system), a rising-falling tone (number 2 in Aiton) with a very 
similar contour to the second tone in Turung, and a falling tone (number 3 in Aiton), 
which, however, falls more steeply than the first tone in Turung. 

Two stopped tones were proposed, the first, number 4, being lower and less stressed 
than the second, numbered 5. When this analysis was discussed with other Turung 
informants, it was felt that that there was a third tone on stopped syllables, a level tone as 
in /wa??/ ‘make (a basket)’ a word that Kon Kham Turung had maintained had the same 
tone as the word for ‘bite’. Our analysis of Turung tones accepts the view of these other 
informants and includes a third stopped tone, though it it seems that there may be a merger 
of tones among at least some younger speakers. 

Since the profile of the two stopped tones is somewhat similar to tones 1 and 2, an 
economical account would suggest that the stopped tones are allotones of the live tones, 
and so three tones are posited for Turung monosyllables, as in (189): 


189) 1. Falling /waa'/ ‘DEF’; /wa?'/ ‘bite’ 
2. High rising then falling /waa’/ ‘return’; /wa??/ ‘pig’ 
3. Level /waa?/ ‘tooth’; /wa??/ ‘make (a basket)’ 


A nice example of several of these used together in a text is (190) 
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190) wah wa la wa na go 
war? waa! laa? waa? naa? go' 
pig DEF take COS SEQ TOP 


‘And have taken a pig ...’ 
SDM07-20050708-007, told by Jogen Shyam, (48) 


This approach of including stopped tones and live tones within a single toneme is also 
followed for many other languages of southeast Asia, including Jingpho as analysed either 
by Matisoff (1974a) or Dai and Diehl (2003). 

Subsequent to the discussion leading to the analysis presented in Table 51, a word list of 
about 1200 items was recorded by Kon Kham Turung, and this list is the basis of much of 
the phonological analysis presented in these chapters”. The pitch range as measured in Hz 
that Kon Kham Turung exhibited when recording the original five tones was somewhat 
lower than the range he used when recording the larger word list that forms the basis for all 
the other analysis in this paper. 


5.2.3 Tones on open monosyllables 


The 2™ tone is the most prominent of the three tones in Turung, due to its high pitch and 
the steeply falling contour that it exhibits in elicitation of live monosyllables. It typically 
also shows a rise before the fall. 

Using PRAAT, the contours of high falling tones were closely examined, and a further 
tone shape was observed, a very steep falling tone without a rise, as found on the word sai 
/sai’/ ‘blood’. This tone was observed only when the initial consonant was voiceless and 
thus we suggest it is an allotone of the rising-falling tone (tone 2 in Table 51), although 
native speakers who were consulted did not always agree that these tones were the same. In 
(191) we compare two Turung words with this tone. These words, as with most of the 
examples discussed in this section, were pronounced three times by Kon Kham Turung. 
The pitch contour was usually similar in all three tokens, though in most cases the first or 
second token of three was chosen as representative, to avoid list intonation issues. 


191) sai /sai*/ ‘blood’ (pitch contour 200-120 Hz) 
adai /a'-dai*/ ‘father’s younger brother’ (pitch contour 130-180-110 Hz) 


When the initial is voiceless, the pitch of the highest point of the tone is higher than 
when the initial is voiced, as shown in Figure 29, comparing nam /nam?/ ‘forest’ (on the 
left) and phun /phun?/ ‘wood’ (on the right). 


°” This list was recorded using a backup Sony Cassette player, with stereo microphone. At the time that the 


word list was being recorded, neither my handycam nor minidisc player were functioning and as a 
consequence the recordings contain significant background noise. 
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Figure 29: Waveform and pitch diagram comparing nam ‘forest’ and phun ‘wood’. 
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The two quantifiable differences between voiced initials and voiceless initials when 
under the 2"° tone are that the voiced initials have lower pitch, and show a rise that 
corresponds to the consonant, rather than to the vowel, and so is probably not a feature of 
the tone at all. 

In Kon Kham’s word list, the pitch range of the highest point of the 2™ tone is generally 
180-200Hz for words with voiceless initials, and about 20Hz lower for words with voiced 
initials. In (192) two words that were elicited very near to each other showed different 
absolute pitches, although both are analysed as the 2™ tone. 


192) sau /sau’/ ‘fat, grease’ (pitch range 160-95 Hz) 
lsi /ləsii?/ ‘be lean, thin’ (pitch range of major syllable 180-90 Hz) 


Since both words show a very sharp fall from the upper ranges of the speaker’s pitch to 
the lower ranges, the tones are analysed as the same. 

The low tone (marked 1) also has a falling contour in live monosyllables, but falls more 
gently and from a lower starting position, as shown in (193) 


193) jon /jon'/ ‘mongoose’ (pitch range 150-120 Hz) 


This first tone is not always easy to tell apart from the third tone, which is mid and 
generally level, and generally longer than the corresponding 1° tone would be. Analysis 
with PRAAT shows pitch movement at the beginning of words that are analysed as bearing 
this level tone. With nasal initials, there was sometimes a rise on the initial, as in the word 
nimnim /nim?nim?/ ‘owl’ shown in Figure 30: 
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Figure 30: Waveform and pitch diagram for nimnim ‘owl’. 
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In Figure 30 the slight rise at the beginning of the first syllable followed by a level coda 
can be clearly seen. This rise occurs at the same time as the release of the initial nasal 
consonant. The second syllable, which carries the prominent 2™ tone, is much more 
strongly released, as can be seen from the waveform in the upper portion of the table. This 
syllable commences with the rise at about 0.500 seconds, and reaches a peak at above 
200Hz and then sharply falls”. 

Table 52 presents several words that contrast the 1“ and 3™ tones, with analysis of pitch 
contour done using PRAAT. 


Table 52: Comparison of the low falling tone (1°) and level tone (3) in Turung 


Turung word gloss pitch contour (Hz) 
jon! mongoose 140-115 

naa! ear 145-130 

tau? turtle 180-180 

kan? stomach 190-180 

waa? tooth (120)-160-160-150 
man? face (140)-160-160 


The first two words are clearly falling, and clearly low. The fall is not as steep as that of 
words with the 2”° tone, but both in terms of pitch and contour they contrast with the 
second pair of words: whereas ‘mongoose’ and ‘ear’ have pitches that are in the lower part 
of Kon Kham’s speech range, ‘tortoise’ and ‘stomach’ are in his mid to high range. The 
contrast between these words seems clear, but what are we to make of the last two words, 
‘tooth’ and ‘face’, which are somewhat lower than ‘tortoise’ and ‘stomach’ but still level? 
Both have voiced initials and this appears to explain the lower pitch. Since Kon Kham 


58 The sharp rise shown at the end of the first pronunciation represents an extraneous sound. 
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himself characterised the word for ‘tooth’ as a level tone, and distinct from a word with a 
falling contour, these words are also analysed as level. 

Due to the prominence of this 2" tone, it is usually not difficult to distinguish it from 
the other tones, but distinguishing the level tone (Tone 3) and the low falling tone (Tone 1) 
is more problematic. First of all, many words that carry what is perceptibly a level tone 
nevertheless show some diminution in pitch. 

Secondly, although the words that are analysed as carrying the low falling tone tend to 
be in the lowest pitch range of an individual speaker, and those words that are analysed as 
being level tone are more in the mid to high range of that speaker, there are many cases 
where it is difficult to tell. Whereas Tai Aiton speakers, when given examples of the tones 
such as those presented in Table 51 can assign any new word to one or other of the tonal 
categories (see Morey 2005a, 2005c), Turung speakers generally are not able to say 
whether two words have the same tone or not. When Turung speakers are asked whether 
the words for ‘ear’ and ‘tooth’ in Table 52 have the same tone or not, their usual response 
is that they are “just a little bit different”. A statement like this does not necessarily mean 
that there is a tonal distinction. It may be vowel height, quality or other factors that 
influence their perception. 

Example (194) contrasts yong /yon?/ ‘when’ and yong /yon'/ ‘to go’: 


194) jaan du yong he wa yong 
jaan! duu? yon? hee! waa? yon’ 
sun come when STILL return go 


“When the evening comes, I will go back.’ 
SDM07-200403-007, told by Ai Mya Seng, (161) 


The differences between these words are that /yon’/ ‘when’ has a high falling tone and 
is realised with a slightly lower vowel, whereas /yon'/ ‘go’ has a more level tone and is 
realised with a slightly higher vowel quality. 

After the contrasts presented in (182) were discussed with him, Ananta Singphow came 
up with several sentences, slighlty nonsensical in meaning, to illustrate the tonal 
differences. Two of these are presented here as (195) and (196): 


195) khi ching dum dum na ching paang rap 
khii? cin? dum? dum! naa cin! paan? rap? 
3SG drum beat feel SEQ grass grassland cross 
na khah ang ching wa hah 
naa? kha? ay cin? waa? ha?! 

SEQ water at soak Cos DECL 
‘Hearing the beating of the drum, he crossed the grassland and entered into the 


water.’ 
SDM07-2007-065, told by Ananta Singphow, (2) 


196) 
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maang wa ntah wa na wa gnun hah 
maaņ? waa! n'ta?! waa? naa? waa? gənun? hah’ 
youth DEF house return SEQ tooth brush DECL 


‘After the boy returned home, he brushed his teeth.’ 
SDM07-2007-065, told by Ananta Singphow, (4) 


Most words in the accompanying lexicon were checked with Ananta Singphow to 
ensure that the tonal markings were accurate. 


5.2.4 Tones on stopped syllables 

Three tones were posited for the syllable [ga?] in (186) above. When asked to consider 
how many tones there were on short syllables, Ananta Singphow came up with three tones, 
and gave examples of them in contrast in Table 53: 


Table 53: Minimal pairs demonstrating contrast in stopped tones 


Simple (1“ tone) Pressured/Strong (2"' tone) | Straight (3 tone) 
gah! (side) gah? (break) gah? (word) 
(ga)beh! (step) beh? (slap) beh? (thresh rice) 
bah! (carry on back) bah? (bend into U shape) bah3 (tired) 

jah! (gold) jah? (strong) jah (place trap) 


These words are exemplified in constructed sentences (197), (198), (199) and (200): 


197) 


198) 


ngkhah wa gah ningdim khi wa hogah 

1’ kha?? waa! gar? nin’ dim? khii* waa! hoo’ga?! 
dish DEF break after 3SG DEF yonder 
sa na gah sga nnga hah 

saa! naa? ga? sogaa’ nəņaa? ha?’ 

go SEQ word speak CONT DECL 


‘After breaking the dish, yonder he was speaking.’ 
SDM07-2007-082, told by Ananta Singphow, (1) 


sbi beh ya Ita maang wa gbeh gbeh 
sobii® be? yaa? ləta?! = maan? waa! gobe?! gabe?! 
cheek slap BENF then child DEF step=REDUPL 
na maam beh hah 

naa? maam! be?’ ha?! 

SEQ rice thresh DECL 


‘After (someone) slapped his cheek, the boy stepped out and threshed the rice.’ 
SDM07-2007-082, told by Ananta Singphow, (2) 


The context of this sentence is that the boy disliked doing hard work and so was 
slapped. This is an example of the malefactive function of ya (see below Section 10.8.5). 
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199) maang bah na bah Itah khi yup 
maaņ? ba?! naa? ba?? lota?'  khii’? yup? 
child carry on back SEQ tired then 3SG sleep 
sra ang bubah rai nanga hah 
səraa? an? buu*ba?? rai’ nonaa' ha?! 
place at curve into U shape LV CONT DECL 
‘After carrying a load on his back, and becoming tired the boy curled himself up on 
his bed.’ 


SDM07-2007-082, told by Ananta Singphow, (3) 


200) nunggun jah wa i roji jah tang 
nuygun' jay waa! ii? roĵjii? ja? tan? 
strong strong male AG fish trap place trap while 
jah downg ma lu wa hah 
jar! dooņ? maa’ luu? waa? ha?! 
gold piece one get Cos DECL 


“When the strong man placed the fish trap, he got a piece of gold.’ 
SDM07-2007-082, told by Ananta Singphow, (4) 


A waveform and pitch trace for (200) is shown as Figure 31, with the three examples of 
jah indicated by arrows. 


Figure 31: Waveform and pitch diagram for example (200) 
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An edited version of this example with just the three words under examination was 
produced. This is shown in Figure 32. 
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Figure 32: Waveform and pitch diagram for three different tones on the syllable jah 
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The pitch and vowel length information relating to these words is presented in Table 


54. 


Table 54: Contrasts between three different tones on the syllable jah 


word gloss pitch (Hz) vowel length 
ja? hard 170-190 0.15” 

jar? (place) fish trap | 160-150 0.16” 

ja?! gold 145-140 0.1” 


When examining Figure 32, we can see that the amplitude of the first word is greater 
than for the other two tones. This represents a higher level of intensity on this word, and is 
not surprising given the higher intensity found on the 2™ tone in live syllables. We also 
note that the words for both ‘hard’ (2 tone) and ‘fish trap’ (3" tone) are longer than the 
tone for ‘gold’. This is exactly as would be predicted by the categorisation of tones in 
(189) above. Although the second tone shows rise rather than fall, this is not surprising 
considering that this tone also shows rise, on voiced consonant initials, when it is realised 
with a vowel or nasal coda final, as shown in Figure 29 with the word nam ‘forest’. 

Further examples of short tones with pitch contours are presented in Table 55: 


Table 55: Short tones in Turung with pitch contours in Hz 


Turung word | gloss o1 pitch contour (Hz) o2 pitch contour (Hz) 
rot! wake up 120-150-140 - 

dap*kop' oven 160-155 150-135 

war? pig 140-170-150 - 

ci?’kro?* fly (noun) 170-180 200-150 

khut? scrape 175-175 - 

lat? wait 150-155 - 
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As can be seen from Table 55, the tonal status of each of these examples is relatively 
clear. The two examples of the low tone (1* tone) both show falling tone and are both in 
the low range of the speakers pitch range. The high tone examples are at different pitches, 
lower for voiced initials as in ‘pig’ and higher for voiceless initials as in the second 
syllable of ‘fly’. Both of these show a clear fall in pitch that is typical of the high tone in 
monosyllables or at the end of disyllabic words. 

The examples of the mid tone (3" tone) are both realised as level, and slightly longer 
than the other stopped tones. This feature was described as ‘straight’ by Ananta Singphow. 
The absolute pitch of the word for ‘scrape’ is higher than that of ‘wait’, because it has a 
voiceless initial, whereas the initial for ‘wait’ is voiced. 

As with open tones, the pitch of words with voiceless initials tends to be higher than 
that of voiced initials on the same tone. A good minimal pair is presented in Table 56, 
where the only difference is that the first word is causativised by the voiceless sibillant 
causativising prefix. 


Table 56: Contrasts in pitch due to initial consonant voicing 


o1 pitch contour (Hz) | o2 pitch contour (Hz) 
1s 165-155 2s 185-100 


1s (125)-145-145 2s 185-100 


The difference in pitch was quite audible, and all the more interesting considering that 
the two words were pronounced in the same elicitation session. This example shows that 
voicing is affected by the initial consonant, even if that is a prefix; it also shows that 
absolute pitch is not a predictor of contrastive tonal status. We analyse both of these 
examples as being 1“ tone, despite the fact that the first exemplar is clearly higher than the 
second. This is clearly shown in the pitch tracing in Figure 33. 


Figure 33: Waveform and pitch diagram for slep kan and lep kan ‘meet’ 
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We can also clearly see the rise associated with the tone when there is a voiced initial 
(black arrow) and the absence of same when there is a voiceless initial, as slep, shown by 
the white arrow. 


5.2.5 Tones on the initial a syllable 


In (153), in Section 5.1.2 above, the minor syllable a /ə-/ was listed as one example of 
the initial, minor, syllable in a sesquisyllabic construction. The tone bearing status, or 
otherwise, of this syllable will now be examined, in light of the fact that all the other minor 
syllables in sesquisyllabic structures, all of which have the structure initial consonant 
followed by schwa, are analysed as being toneless. 

Consider the word apu /a'-puu’/ ‘one’s own grandfather’, the pitch trace for which is 
illustrated in Figure 34: 


Figure 34: Waveform and pitch diagram for apu ‘grandfather’ 
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The minor syllable is clearly pronounced with the vowel /a/, not a vowel in harmony 
with the vowel of the major syllable, as is the case when the minor syllables of other 
sesquisyllabic structures are realised with full vocalisation. Moreover it is clearly on a low 
tone, its pitch being around 130Hz, while the major syllable is about 180-175Hz. The fact 
that it is realised on both a different tone and a different vowel from what would be 
expected with a sesquisyllable suggests that these should be treated differently. This initial 
syllable is here marked with the first tone, because its tone is apparently not predictable 
and may be contrastive. 

Conisder the word anu /a'-nuu?/ ‘one’s own mother’, the pitch trace for which is 
illustrated in Figure 35: 
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Figure 35: Waveform and pitch diagram for anu ‘mother’ 
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Three pronunciations are illustrated in Figure 35, the third of which is a pronunciation 
without the /a'-/ prefix. Here we can see two significant differences from the example in 
Figure 34. Firstly, there is continuous voicing between the prefix and the major syllable. In 
this case the pitch of the minor syllable is again around 130Hz, and that of the major 
syllable falling from 160-100Hz, a fairly typical pattern for the 2" tone when the initial is 
a voiced consonant, in this case a nasal. 

It seems that the /a'-/ prefix in front of kinship terms can be characterised by an 
invariant 1* tone. 

Several more words that have initial /a/ are presented in Table 57, with the pitch of each 
of the syllables shown. 


Table 57: Words with initial /a/ syllable 


ol pitch contour (Hz) | o2 pitch contour (Hz) 
age 175-160 
130-150 175-170 


200-210-140 
180-210-100 


The words asak and akhing are both borrowed from Burmese, via Tai. Both probably 
include the Burmese nominalising prefix /a-/, described in Okell and Allott (2001). 

In the case of akhing the first syllable is a little longer than the /a-/ prefix is usually 
notated, which led me at first to write this word as /aa'khin’/. This can be seen in the pitch 
trace in Figure 36. The vowel length of the first element is about 0.1”, and that of the 
second element about 0.2”. 
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Figure 36: Waveform and pitch diagram for akhing ‘time’ 
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Compare the pitch trace for ‘smooth’ in Figure 37, which shows the first element with a 
vowel duration of only about 0.05”, followed by a much longer second element, about 
0.4”. 


Figure 37: Waveform and pitch diagram for apri ‘smooth’ 
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Despite the slightly longer vowel in akhing, we do not propose to posit a length 
distinction for this /a/ syllable. 

Interestingly, there is a series of words of Burmese origin which vary between having 
an /a'-/ initial syllable and /ai*/. Consider /ai*kyiu* ai*kyon’/ ‘religious duties’ and 
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/a'kyiu’/ ‘blessing’. This /ai*/ syllable carries a level tone and is equivalent in length to a 
long vowel. 

All of the examples of /a/ as the first syllable in such a structure carry the first tone. It 
could be argued that this is therefore not a contrastive tone, and should not be marked. We 
have decided to mark them all because they do not assimilate their tone to the following 
syllable, as is the case with the minor syllables in the sesquisyllabic structures discussed in 
Section 5.1.2 above. 


5.2.6 Tones on nasal syllables 


The syllabic nasal minor syllable of a nasal syllable bears contrastive tone, as shown in 
Table 58: 


Table 58: Tones on Turung nasal syllables. 


Turung word gloss pitch contour of pitch contour of 
syllabic nasal (Hz) major syllable (Hz) 

n? dai? this 200-200 200-190 

n? goi? here 190-200-190 190-170 

n! dan? bow 140-150-140 160-160 

m! baa! cloth 130-130 140-120 

m! pan! court, yard 130-130 140-130 

n! dun? room 150-150 170-160 

n! lii? seed 160-160 170-170 

n! lup? stone 150-160 150-200-120 

n! san? bran, husk 150-150 200-150 

p! guu! husked rice 140-140-120 150-170-160 


The two function words in Table 58 (‘this’ and ‘here’) both commence with a nasal that 
is level but towards the high extreme of the speaker’s pitch range. It is regarded as high 
tone and marked as Tone 2. The following syllables do not exhibit the high falling contour 
that is a feature of Tone 2 in the discussions in Section 5.2.3 above. In the case of the word 
for ‘this’, the tone is perceptibly lower than the tone of the syllabic nasal, albeit slightly, 
and is more or less level. Thus this word is analysed as high (2"’) tone followed by mid 
(3" tone. 

The content words in Table 58 all exhibit syllabic nasals with lower tones than those 
found on the two function words, and it appears that the syllabic nasals are all 
phonologically the same. In the case of the words for ‘bow’, ‘cloth’ and ‘court’, the tone of 
the syllabic nasal was clearly low and in the case of ‘cloth’ and ‘court’ virtually matched 
the tone of the major syllable and so these were listed as tone 1. Where the major syllable 
is tone 3, the higher, level tone, as with ‘room’ and ‘seed’, the tone of the syllabic nasal is 
also higher, as in the case of /n'dun*/ ‘room’. Here, however, the syllabic nasal bore a 
perceptually lower tone than the major syllable, and is therefore analysed as the 1“ tone. 

There is another type of syllabic nasal, the negative marker n? For Jingpho, Matisoff 
(2003:40) regarded this as a nasal prefix, although in the writing system used by Jingphos 
in Kachin state it is written as a separate word. When I first heard this morpheme, in the 
speech of Pradip Thoumoung, an Aiton-Turung bilingual who was trying to teach me the 
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Turung language prior to my first fieldwork in Rengmai village in 2003, I noticed that with 
verbs that bore the 2" tone (rising and high falling), the verb seemed to have a lower tone 
in the negative form than when it was in the positive. Unfortunately this was not recorded, 
and other speakers have not produced a similar effect. 

Interestingly, for Jingpho, Matisoff has noted that when a verb has a low tone, the 
negative prefix causes it to assume the high-falling sandhi tone, as /u ‘have’, #-/i ‘not 
have’. In Turung, this verb /uu? already has a high-falling tone in citation, and as hinted 
earlier, there is some possibility that in Turung there is a reverse process in operation. 

To check any potential effects of the negative marker on the tone of the verb, Table 59 
lists three verbs with the negative form and compares the pitch contour of the verb both 
with and without the negative morpheme preceding it. 


Table 59: The Turung negative. 


Turung word | gloss pitch contour of pitch contour of verb (Hz) 
negative nasal (Hz) 

soduu3 cooked o1 130-120; o2 160-150 

n°-soduu? uncooked 160-140 o1 130-130; 62 170-160 

min? ripe (130)-170-170 

n°-min* unripe 170-170 170-170 

muu! good taste (120)-160-150 

n?-muu! tasteless 140-160 160-150 


As can be seen, there is no appreciable effect on the tone of the verb from the negative 
nasal. It has been assigned the mid tone here, in particular in view of the form /n?-min?/ 
‘unripe’ where the tone on the negative nasal and the verb are identical. These two 
morphemes were realised with continuous articulation, but a pulse between the two nasal 
segments (that of the negative marker and the initial consonant of the verb) is clearly 
audible. 

On the other hand, /n*-muu'/ ‘bland’ was realised with a long, geminate [m] as the 
initial consonant, as [mù:]. It is only the length that signalled the negation”’. The length of 
the initial nasals was measured, using PRAAT, for this word in both negative and positive, 
as shown in (201): 


201) /muu'/ ‘good taste’ [mu:] 0.14” 
/n?-muu'/ ‘tasteless’ [mzu:] 0.19” 


The negative initial nasal is significant longer, nearly one and a half times the length of 
that in the positive verb. 


°° There are a number of cases in the Turung texts where only the length of the initial nasal segment signals 


the negative. This has sometimes led to misunderstanding by the present writer. 
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5.2.7 Tones on multisyllables / disyllables 


5.2.7.1 Monomorphemic disyllables 


When we examine disyllabic words that are either monomorphemic, or whose first 
syllable is one of the general preformatives discussed below in 7.1.1, and neither of whose 
syllables carry the 2™ tone, we see considerable variation in pitch between the two 
syllables that it appears can only be explained by positing a distinction between a low 
(falling) and mid (level) tones. Some such words are listed in Table 60. 


Table 60: Disyllabic words showing combinations of the low falling tone (1") and level 
tone (3% in Turung 


Turung word | gloss o1 pitch contour (Hz) o2 pitch contour (Hz) 
nin’ gam! cliff 160-160 160-120 

pun*khuu? cave 170-180-170 190-170-170 

han? sii’ lion 175-185 165-145 

sun’ guu? lizard 200-190-170 (170)-200-200 

gum! gai! old woman 150-150-140 160-150 

din'laa’ old man 150-150 150-135 

kun! suu? cattle 140-135 160-135 


If we consider the word for ‘cave’, we can see that there are two more or less level tones 
that are in the mid to high range of the speaker’s pitch range. It has voiceless initials and so 
the pitch is higher than the word for ‘cliff’, but both syllables are level and so we analyse 
this as a case of the mid level tone (3" tone). 

Contrast this with the word for ‘cliff’, which has voiced initials. Here the first syllable is 
also level but lower than the first syllable of ‘cave’. This difference, it is suggested, is due 
to the fact that this word has voiced initials that depresses the pitch. The second syllable of 
‘cliff? is not level, unlike the second syllable of ‘cave’. This suggests that the tonal 
structure of these two disyllabic words is different. Since neither syllable has the 
characteristic high and steeply falling contour of the second tone, we can account for this 
by positing that the tonal structure of the words from Table 60 in (202), where L=low, 
H=high and M=mid. 


202) /niņ’gam'/ M L 
/pup?khuu?/ M M° 
/haņ?siit/ M L 
/suņ? guu?/ M M 
/din'laa'/ L L 
/gum'gai'/ L L 
/kun'suu?/ L H 


Matisoff (1974a:159) spoke about Jingpho as having two primary tones (mid and low) 
with a high tone much less frequently encountered (see Section 3.2.1.5 above). As will be 


°° When this word was discussed with several other Turung informants, one Mya Seng, pronounced it with a 


clearly lower tone on the second syllable, while his wife Pai Hom pronounced it with a high tone on the 
second syllable. Perhaps it is a borrowed word. 
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shown below, the low tone in Jingpho usually corresponds to the high tone (2") in Turung, 
while the mid tone corresponds to both tones 1 and 3. It may be that at an underlying level 
there are actually only two tones in Turung, high and low and that what are regarded as 
tones 1 and 3 here are in some allophonic distribution that awaits analysis, or that the 
difference between the 1% and 3™ tones is a relatively recent development. Nevertheless, 
we contend that the tonal variation in Table 60 could not be explained unless a distinction 
is drawn between a mid and a low tone. 

A good minimal pair demonstrating the contrast between the 1 and 3 tones on 
sesquisyllables is that between mih mdi (/mi?' modii'/) ‘close the eyes’ and mdi (/mədii?/) 
‘wet’. The pitch trace of these words is shown in Figure 38. 


Figure 38: Wave form and pitch diagram comparing mih mdi ‘close the eyes’ and mdi 
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‘close the eyes’ ‘wet’ 


The pitch of the syllable di in ‘close the eyes’ is about 150-140Hz, while the pitch of di 
in ‘wet’ is 170-165Hz. this difference is clearly visible in Figure 38. 

Monomorphemic disyllables rarely include the 2" tone. One which does is chausu 
/chau*suu’/ ‘slow’, which was not recorded by Kon Kham Turung, but which is seen in 
(203): 


203) dai chingkheyn wa chausu di goh na 
dai? cin*kheen' waa’ cau’suu? dii’ gor! naa? 
that floor DEF slow LV separate SEQ 
go kchi sa sra stai na degoi 
go' kəcii? saa səraa?  sətai? naa? de'goi* 


TOP small ERR place CAUS-become SEQ there 
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degoi khiheh ngu 

de'goi® = khi?’e?!' puu’ 

there defecate say 

‘The floor would be slowly pulled apart so that a small place would be made for the 
child to defecate there.’ 


SDM07-20050706-002, told by Aishu Shyam, (31) 


In this example, in which the first syllable had a pitch of about 130Hz, and the second 
syllable one of 170-180-155Hz. Given this was a different speaker with a deeper voice 
than Kon Kham, it seems to represent the combination of 3" and 2™ tones. 

Some further examples from Kon Kham are given in Table 61. 


Table 61: Disyllabic words including the high falling tone (2"’) in Turung 


Turung word gloss o1 pitch contour (Hz) o2 pitch contour (Hz) 
cuu*dai* navel 155-160-(140) 170-130 
nin’khraa fog 170-170-190 220-130 


I have not marked a tone on the second syllable of ningkhra ‘fog’, because although it 
clearly has a high falling tone in the pronunciation given by Kon Kham Turung, when the 
word list was being elicited, another speaker, probably Ban Kham Turung, corrected him 
and indicated that the second tone should be low. Other speakers discussed this and it was 
agreed that this word should be transcribed as /nin*khraa’/. 

The 2™ tone hasn’t been recorded at all in first position in monomorphemic disyllables. 
There are some examples in compounds in Section 5.2.7.2 below. 

One final example of open syllable tones will be presented, gumgin /gum*gin*/ 
‘cucumber’. This word gives us a clear illustration of the problem of what to measure when 
quantifying tone. Consider Figure 39. 


Figure 39: Waveform and pitch diagram for gumgin ‘cucumber’ 
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In the first syllable, there is a clear rise of around 20Hz (from 135 to 155) that 
corresponds with the initial voiced [g], accompanied by some vocalisation as [u]. The level 
tone corresponds to the vowel, but there is then some fall corresponding to the end of the 
final consonant and closure due to the next stop, also [g]. 

In the second syllable, the gradual fall at the end of the word is probably at least partly 
associated with boundary phenomena. 


5.2.7.2 Compounds 


Two compounds that are single phonological words, but whose component parts are 
transparent to Turung speakers are khanu ‘river, stream’ and khabong ‘spring, well’. The 
pitch contours in Hz are given in Table 62: 


Table 62: Compound words derived from the word khah ‘water’ 


Turung word | gloss o1 pitch contour (Hz) o2 pitch contour (Hz) 
khaa*nuu? river, stream 180-160 160-160 
khaa*bon? spring, well 160-130 150-140 


The word khah ‘water’ is phonemically /kha?'/, which is pronounced with a low tone 
and final glottal stop. In compounds, however, the glottal stop is lost and a mid tone 
supervenes. This may be an example of the kind of tone sandhi that Mortensen (2002) 
observed for Jingpho (see above Section 3.2.1.6). In Mortensen’s analysis, when a 
compound was made up of a low stopped tone followed by any other tone, that low 
stopped tone became high (see above Table 29). 

Consider the compounds ngala ‘male bovine’ and ngawi ‘female bovine’. Both words 
are compounded from the word nga ‘buffalo’. Pitch contours for all three words, from 
Kon Kham’s word list, are given in Table 63. 


Table 63: Compound words derived from the word nga ‘buffalo’ 


Turung word | gloss o1 pitch contour (Hz) o2 pitch contour (Hz) 
naa? buffalo 140-160-140 

naawii? female bovine | 140-140 140-160-120 
naa?laa? male bovine 140-130 160-130 


When pronounced as a single morpheme, the word for buffalo, nga, has higher pitch 
than when it is the first syllable of the compound word. Mortensen’s analysis for Jingpho is 
that when a word with a mid tone is the first element of a compound, it becomes low tone, 
which may be the case in Table 63. However, we do not regard this as a case of tone 
change, but rather the effect of stress phenomena, where the first syllable is less stressed 
and the vowel is less long because of the natural iambic structure of Turung disyllables. 

In Table 64 the multisyllabic word kunsu is contrasted with the word for ‘milk’, kunsu 
chuh, literally ‘cattle breast/milk’. 
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Table 64: Comparison of the pitch ‘cow’ and ‘cow’s milk’ 


Turung word | gloss o1 pitch contour | o2 pitch contour o3 pitch contour 
(Hz) (Hz) (Hz) 

kun'suu* cattle 135-125 160-140 

kun'suu*cu?? | cow’s milk | 140-130 155-135 160-130 


In the case of the word for ‘cattle’, the second syllable is clearly realised with a higher 
tone than the first; but it is not the high falling tone, which, with a voiceless initial, would 
have had a much higher pitch contour of around 180-150. 

In the case of the word for ‘cow’s milk’, it is clear that each syllable is higher than the 
one before, and that there is no change in the relative pitches of kunsu. Thus ‘cattle’ is 
analysed as L M and ‘cow’s milk’ as L M H. All three tones seem to then show different 
behaviour in compounds than they do in monosyllables. The key feature of the tones seems 
to be the ‘overall’ pitch of the syllable. 

In Table 65, two words are compared that have high tones, one in the first syllable and 
one in the second. 


Table 65: Comparison of ‘heaven’ and ‘fish’ 


Turung word | gloss o1 pitch contour (Hz) o2 pitch contour (Hz) 
mut) phii* heaven 140-200-175 165-150 
naa'san? fish’ 130-130 175-135 


The analysis of the both words shows that there are no tone sandhi processes involved 
here. The word for heaven, which is a Tai borrowing, includes the word mung (/mun?/) 
‘country’, which is a word used in Turung (from Tai) and which is high falling in citation, 
as it is in compound. 

As for ‘fish’, this is a compound in which the second member /san?/ ‘flesh’ is clearly 
the 2" tone, having the pitch trace 220-120Hz when it is expressed as a monosyllable. As 
the second member of a compound, its pitch slightly lower, probably because of the low 
tone that precedes it, but it is still perceptibly high and falling. 

In conclusion to this discussion of compounds, the only compounds for which we 
propose that a change of tone has occurred are those which have lost the glottal stop, 
exemplified in Table 62 above. 


5.2.7.3 Compounds involving stopped syllables 

It is more difficult to present pitch traces for stopped syllables, because the short nature 
of the vowel and the stop final mean that they are less easy to interpret. However, we will 
present a pitch trace for duhchah /du??ca?’/ in Figure 40: 


°! On the face of it, this appears to be a compound meaning ‘fish meat’; synchronically, however, this word 
means simply ‘fish’, referring to fish in general both when alive and when eaten. 
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Figure 40: Waveform and pitch diagram for duhchah ‘choke’ 
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In citation, the word for ‘neck’ has a long tone, and is transcribed /du??/. The pitch 
contour for the word was level at 180Hz. In the compound duhchah, the pitch contour for 
the first syllable is 165-210Hz and the second syllable 190-140Hz. 

At first glance, the rising contour on the first syllable of duhchah ‘neck’ appears to be 
an example of tone sandhi. However, our analysis is that the rise observable in Figure 40 is 
a transition between the mid level tone of the first syllable and the high tone of the second 
syllable. 


5.2.8 Pitch and tonal variations 


In this section we will discuss two processes that on the surface appear to involve 
changed tone. The first relates to the reduplicated compound verbs (see below Section 
10.2). Our analysis is that the variation in pitch in these examples is a result of the 
processes of phrasal stress (see below 5.3), where the penultimate syllable in a phrase is 
bearing stress. 

Consider Table 66, in which the noun nsah ‘breath’, and the phrase nsah sah ‘to 
breathe’ are compared. 


Table 66: Comparison of ‘breath’ and ‘breathe’ 


Turung word | gloss o1 pitch contour | o2 pitch contour | o3 pitch contour 
(Hz) (Hz) (Hz) 

n'sa?? breath 150-140 170-140 

n'sa? sa?? breathe 140-140 190-200-180 180-140 


As can be seen in Table 66, the word ‘breath’ consists of a syllabic nasal, carrying low 
tone, followed by a high falling tone. When the verb sah is added, the second syllable is 
realised with a higher pitch, while the final syllable remains about the same as in the 
nominal form. 
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In this example, the verb sah is treated as the derived form and the noun nsah as the 
form from which it is derived. The whole structure is treated and as a compound verb 
(discussed in detail in Section 10.2). 

Usually the verb sah occurs in combination with the noun nsah, but in (204) they are 
split, both within the clause marked by brackets. 


204) mphonih mnap di chingroh na nungduh wa 
m'pho?*ni?? mənap? dii! cin’ro?? naa? nup?du?! waa’ 
tomorrow morning LV fish trap POSS owner DEF 
du yong nang si spheh nanga, 
duu? yon? nan? sii? səphe?! nonaa’ 
come when 2SG die pretend CONT 
nsah mu khum sah mih yon mdi nanga 
n'sa? muu! khum? sa? mi?! yon? mii'dii! nanaa’ 
[breath also PROH breathe] eye DL closed CONT 


“Tomorrow, when the owner of the fish trap comes, you pretend to be dead, don’t 
breathe, with your eyes closed.’ 


SDM07-2006-107, told by Mohudhar Turung, (41) 


In this example, the pitch of the two instantiations of the syllable of sah were 135Hz 
and 175-170Hz respectively, which would accord with the phonemic transcription of 
/n'sat?/. However, the pitch of the verb sah was perceptually very low, and when analysed 
showed up at around 110Hz, although this was difficult to quantify because the pitch did 
not show up clearly in either the PRAAT or Speech Analyzer programs. This difference in 
pitch cannot be explained as a phrasal phenomenon. The bracketed portion is direct speech 
report and is a negative imperative, so the intonation would be expected to show final 
falling intonation (see below Section 5.4). 

In Jingpho, the word for breath is f-sa? (Matisoff 2003), bearing low tone. Since 
Jingpho low tone often corresponds to Turung high tone (see above Table 32 in Section 
3.3), at least the tone of the last syllable accords with this correspondence. Mortensen 
(2002) proposed a tone sandhi rule for Jingpho where a high tone is followed by a high 
tone, that the first syllable becomes low (see above Table 29 in Section 3.2.1.6). We 
suggest that the two instantiations of /sa?/ in nsah sah are underlyingly high tone, but it is 
the final syllable that has a changed pitch, not the penultimate. Mortensen does not report 
any case of changing tone on the final syllable. 

When this phenomenon was discussed with Ananta Singphow, he recognised that the 
pitch of the two instantiations of sah in examples like (204) was different. He gave the 
example of mbanep nep ‘to lay out a cloth’. In his view the verb, the last syllable, carried 
the ‘pressured’ tone, in other words the 2™ tone, and the final syllable of the noun the 
‘simple’ or ‘short’ tone, in other words the 1° tone. The pitch trace of this example is 
presented as Figure 41: 
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Figure 41: Waveform and pitch diagram for mbanep nep ‘lay out a cloth’ 
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The first instantiation of the syllable nep, shown with a white arrow, has a clearly higher 
pitch than the second instantiation, shown with a black arrow. Moreoever, the first 
instantiation has a greater amplitude in the wave form shown the upper half of Figure 41. 
What then is the reason that Ananta Singphow describes the second instantiation as being 
the ‘pressured’ tone? Presumably it is because the first instantiation shows no fall in pitch, 
which is a feature of this tone, whereas the second instantiation shows the fall. We analyse 
this difference in pitch as being another example of the phrasal stress discussed below in 
Section 5.3. 

Consider (205), where noun khepdin is separated from its cognate verb. 


205) 


ndai khepdin ningnaan wa din bai 
ndai? khep'dinņ? niņ?naan! waa’ din? bai? 
this shoe new DEF puton IMP 


‘Put on these new shoes.’ 
SDM07-2006-136, told by Kon Kham Turung 


The pitch trace for this example is given in Figure 42: 
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Figure 42: Waveform and pitch diagram for example (205) 
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When this example was discussed with Ananta Singphow, he was again certain that 
there was a difference of tone; the first instantiation, shown by the white arrow, is higher 
but shows the expected fall in pitch. The fall in pitch is also visible, just, with the second 
instantiation, although the pitch is lower. The second instantiation is followed by the 
imperative marker bai, which also carries the high tone but which, because it is in 
utterance final position, is realised with a lower tone here. 

The second process of tonal variation relates to two words da ‘keep’ and la ‘take’, both 
of which as full verbs carry the third, mid level tone. When, however, they are employed as 
modifying verbs, as the second verb in an asymmetrical serial verb construction, they carry 
stress and the second tone. This is exemplified in (206): 


206) khi na rot* leng le da da le leng 
khii* naa? rot? len? le’ daa? daa? le! len? 
[3SG poss chariot vehicle EMPH keep KEEP EMPH vehicle] 


‘... his chariot, that had been kept waiting. ...’ 
SDM07-2006-027 (24), spoken by Bong Jap 


The main verb da was spoken on a level tone at about 130Hz, and the modifying verb 
on a higher pitch, with a falling tone of about 145-125Hz. In our analysis the modifying 
verb, which shows a level of grammaticalisation, is marked with a changed tone as 2” 
tone. 


5.2.9 Tonal differences in Basapathar village 


There appear to be some regular differences in the expression of tones in Basapathar 
village that distinguish the speech of people in that village from the other Turung villages. 
The most notable is the lengthening of the vowel and tone of words that carry the 1“ tone, 
as shown in (207). Another notable process is the increased use of non-final intonation in 
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Basapathar, discussed below in (235) to (243), which also alters the pitch of words. In 
addition, some other irregularities in the speech of people in Basapathar are discussed in 
examples (209) to (211). 

This is exemplified again in (207), where Bogita pronounces the word khrat ‘fall’, with 
a clearly long tone, of about 0’18”, about the same length as the vowel of the word mu 
‘also’. 


207) nlung mu khrat 
mluy? muu! — khrat' 
stone also fall 
‘And hail also fell.’ 


SDM07-200403-005, told by Bogita, (11) 


A similar lengthening has been observed with the word muh (/mu?'/) ‘sky’ also 
produced by Bogita. 
The long tone was also recorded for the word sgah ‘call’ in (208): 


208) khum joh chumphoh sgah 
khum? jo?’ cum'pho?’  soga’?! 
gather GIVE people call 


“To call the people to gather.’ 
SDM07-200403-007, told by Ai Mya Seng, (8) 


The 3" mid level tone was sometimes realised with a rise in Basapathar. Consider (209) 
spoken by Rekha and (210) spoken by her father, Doga. Both are pronouncing the word for 
‘broken rice’, for which Doga pronounces a final /-n/ in the first syllable where Rekha 
pronounces /-m/. 


209) nggu sumrun 
n' guu? sumĉrun? 
rice broken rice 


‘Broken rice.’ 
SDM07-20050702-018, told by Rekha, (23) 


210) nggu sungrun 
n' guu? suņ?run? 
rice broken rice 


‘Broken rice.’ 
SDM07-20050702-018, told by Phonidhar Shyam (Doga) (24) 


The second syllable of the word for ‘broken rice’, [run] is shown marked by arrows in 
Figure 43. Rekha’s pronunciation is shown with a white arrow and Doga’s with a black 
arrow. The rising pitch is very clearly seen. This is not a function of intonation (see Section 
5.4) because rising intonation signals that there is more to follow and this is not the case 
here. 
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This rising allophone of the third tone has not been recorded in many examples, and 
may represent an idiosyncratic pronunciation. 

The word pusai (/pu’sai’/) was pronounced by Kon Kham Turung with a clear high 
falling tone on the second syllable with a pitch contour of 220-100Hz. Compare this with 
Manik’s pronunciation of the word in (211): 


211) pusai ee pusai mu nga 
puřsa? pu’sai? muu!’ yaa? 
eel wi eel also have 


“Yes, eels, there are eels.’ 
SDM07-20050703-006, spoken by Manik Shyam, (36) 


Manik’s pronunciation of this word was much lower at 100-95Hz for the first syllable 
and 125-125Hz for the second syllable. This does not disturb the analysis of M H (mid 
tone followed by high tone), but suggests that the high falling contour for the 2" tone is 
not a feature of Manik’s speech. The pitch trace for (211) is shown in Figure 44. 
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Figure 44: Waveform and pitch diagram for example (211): 
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This pitch trace shows up as two long level pitches. The first is the word pusai and the 
second is the phrase pusai mu nga. The lower tone of the first syllable of pusai is clearly 
seen, shown by an arrow, followed by a long straight line that represents the remainder of 
the phrase. The level tone on nga appears to be an intonational phenomenon, indicating 
that this is not the end of the utterance. 

When listening to other recordings of speakers from Basapathar, it is clear that the high 
falling tone is employed by the speakers in that village; the variation of tone in the word 
pusai appears to be idiosyncratic, arising from the fact that there is no alternative 
combination of the two syllables pu and sai that could be meaningful, and thus the 
functional load of the tones is very low. 

Although we explain the changed pitch of nga in (211) as an intonational feature (see 
below Section 5.4), it is nevertheless noteworthy that this non-final intonation is much 
more common in Basapathar than in other villages, as discussed in (235) to (243) below. 


5.2.10 The Turung tonal system - conclusions 


In Section 5.2.1 above, we posited three tones for monosyllables in Turung, as shown in 
Table 50. While two of these tones, the 1“ (low) and 2” (high) were falling tones in 
citation, the 3" (mid) was generally level. 

In combination, these tones do not always show the falling pitch, as demonstrated above 
in Section 5.2.7. Consider the word for ‘leather (lit: cattle-skin)’, which is phonemically 
/kun'suu* phi??/. The contours for the pitches in the three syllables were respectively 155- 
155 Hz, 185-170Hz and 200-145Hz. The falling contour was not observed on the first 
syllable, which carries the 1“ or low tone. Examples like this lead us to posit that the basic 
features of the three tones are height: low, mid and high. 

We might then ask where the contours for monosyllables have come from? The three 
contours for the citation tones as listed in Table 50 are very similar to the three tones of 
Aiton, with which Turung has long been in contact (see Morey 2005a:160f). Perhaps the 
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realisation of tone on monosyllabic words has been influenced by Aiton. In view of this, it 
is worth noting that Turung speakers admit that ‘the tune’ is one of the most salient 
differences between their variety and that of the Singphos of Upper Assam. 

The problem of the tonal analysis of Turung is exacerbated by the fact that tonal 
inconsistencies among the Turung are not uncommon. When eliciting the word for ‘vomit’ 
/m'phat*/, the major syllable was pronounced in two different ways, once as low falling, 
and once as a much higher falling tone. One minimal pair which some older Turung 
speakers pronounced is given in (212). 


212) /sat!/ ‘rice’ 
/sat?/ ‘kill’ 


When asked about this contrast, Kon Kham expressed the view that the two words were 
the same, and when talking about them with other Turung informants, referred to the first 
alternative as in (213): 


213) sa di sat phe ai khi san 
saa? dii? sat! phee? ai! khii? san? 
[[eat LV rice] A.AG] PRT 3SG ask 
nga wa 
naa? waa! 


HAVE DEF 
‘It is the sat which we eat that he is asking about.’ 


The phrase sa di sat ‘the sat which we eat’, is used to distinguish this word from the 
other /sat?/ ‘to kill’. If Kon Kham regarded these two words as having contrastive tones, 
we might not expect him to need to refer to /sat'/ ‘rice’ in this way. 

Several cases of inconsistency have been recorded. Monindra Turung in Rengmai 
village said that the word for ‘top’ thi (/thii?/) could be pronounced either with a high tone 
or a lower tone, and people would still understand it, at least in context. This is because 
there is no meaningful word thi pronounced with either the 1“ or 3" tones. 

When discussing the word for ‘tortoise’, Ai Mya Seng of Basapathar village said that 
there is a correct pronunciation for the word for ‘tortoise’, /tau' ben'/, but that people may 
vary it. As Kon Kham Turung put it, when translating Ai Mya Seng’s words: 


He says that generally we can say /tau' ben?/ or /tau' ben'/ but when we will go to 
find the correct one, then we will have to say /tau' ben'/. It doesn’t matter for us ... 
sometimes when someone speaks very fast ... he may say it as /tau' ben’/. Or 
someone /tau' ben'/. But we ... can easily understand the meaning. 


So it is that Turung speakers do not all agree on the tones of particular words. Readers 
of this grammar will also have gathered that modem researchers on languages of the 
Jingpho group do not always agree on the analysis either. It might, in view of this, be 
appropriate to end with a quote from Ola Hanson, who lived many years with Jingpho 
speakers: 


The difficult problem regarding the tones may seem to have been entirely ignored, as 
no tonal marks have been introduced. ... The tones are more important than generally 
admitted by Kachin students, but they can be mastered only with the help of a native 
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teacher, and it would be useless to burden these pages with tonal marks in regard to 
which no two Europeans would ever agree. (Hanson 1906:iv bold mine) 


5.3 Phrase internal stress 


One difficulty in the tonal analysis of Turung is that tones are affected by their position 
in a phrase or utterance. Compare the tokens of the word /din'laa'/ ‘old man’ in three 
contexts, compared in Table 67. 


Table 67: Effect of neighbouring segments on the tone of dingla ‘old man’ 


Turung word gloss pitch contour | pitch contour | pitch contour | pitch contour 
of 1st syllable | of last syllable | of Awaa'/‘DEF’ | of /waa?/ 
of /din'laa!/ of /din'laa!/ (Hz) ‘return’ (Hz) 
‘old man’ (Hz) | ‘old man’ (Hz) 

din'laa! ‘old man’ 150-150 150-135 - - 

din'laa' waa! | ‘the old man’ 140-130 140-160-140 140-110 - 

din'laa' waa! | ‘the old man 140-140 140-140 140-140 140-160-100 

waa” went back’ 


The recording of this word in citation was part of the recording of the longer word list, 
whereas the two examples of the word in context were from the original analysis of the 
tones presented above in Table 51, where Kon Kham Turung’s pitch range was generally 
lower than it was in the word list. 

Taking this into account, we suggest that the first syllable of /din'laa'/ does not change 
significantly from one example to another, but that the second syllable does. When 
followed by the definiteness marker, a syllable which also carries the low falling or 1“ 
tone, the last syllable of /din'laa'/ shows higher pitch and falling contour, perceptually 
similar to the 2" tone. In the last example, on the other hand, the syllables were all level 
and any contrast between the 1“ and 3™ tone was neutralised. 

The word /sum'pho?'/ ‘person’ was pronounced in elicitation with two very similar 
tones, both falling from about 160 to 140 Hz. However, when Kon Kham combined this 
word with the definiteness marker /waa'/, the second syllable was significantly higher than 
the first, and was perceptually similar to the 2™ tone. 

It is argued here that when a noun is followed by the definiteness marker, it forms a 
phrase, and in such phrases two processes occur. The first is a natural tendency towards 
sesquisyllabic structures, where the first syllable is weakened. The second is adding stress 
to the penultimate major syllable, which is carrying the meaningful element. 

For example, in elicitation, /mun*/ ‘country’ has a clear rising-high-falling profile, with 
a pitch contour of 120-200-100 Hz. However, in the compound /mun’kan’gaa'/ ‘earth, 
land’, the first syllable (150-170-160Hz) is much lower than the second (190-170Hz), a 
syllable that is also pronounced much more strongly. We would argue that this can be 
explained, as can the examples with the definiteness marker above, as cases of penultimate 
stress. 

This penultimate stress is analysed as applying to the penultimate major syllable. The 
word /logoon? loyun?/ ‘toe’ is made up of two sesquisyllables, both of which in elicitation 
consisted of a unstressed first syllable and a second syllable that was level at a pitch of 
about 180Hz. In the compounded form, however, the second syllable, /goon*/ was clearly 
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higher in tone and more stressed than the last syllable /yun*/, showing greater amplitude in 
a wave form. The minor syllable in the sesquisyllable is not counted when calculating the 
penultimate syllable on which stress will fall. 

The syllabic nasal is also not counted when assigning stress to the penultimate, as in the 
word /pha'lap' n° di??/ ‘kettle’, where the stress is clearly on the second syllable, which in 
citation has low tone. This is shown in Table 68: 


Table 68: Waveform and pitch diagram for ‘kettle’ 


Turung word gloss ol pitch | o2 pitch o3 pitch 04 pitch 
contour contour contour contour 
pha'lap' n°di?? kettle 180-180 | 180-195-195 165-135 | (135-)160-135 


The tendency for disyllabic words to reduce to sesquisyllabic structures means that 
sometimes the anti-penultimate syllable is stressed, as with /n'gaa' sum*mun?*/ ‘dust’, 
where the stressed syllable is /gaa'/, which was realised as a rising tone, reaching up into 
the higher levels of Kon Kham’s pitch range. In citation the word /yn'gaa'/ ‘ground’, the 
tone is low falling. This analysis is supported by the fact that in at least some of Kon 
Kham’s pronunciations of the word, the syllable /sum?/ was reduced to [so]. 

That this is a phrasal phenomenon is shown by (214): 


214) o Ingu lap wa nsot di mnai na 
o lonuu? lap! waa!  n’sot! dii! mənai? naa? 
EXCL banana leaf DEF like LV roll up SEQ 
i ksu bok la sa ya hah 
ii? kəsuu? bok’ laa? saa! yaa? ha?' 
1PL grandchild all [take go BENF DECL] 


‘And like this we grandchildren would roll up the banana leaves and go and take 
them to him.’ 


SDM07-20050705-004, told by Ji Kut, (95) 


In this example, the verbal complex /laa* saa’ yaa? ha?'/ is realised as [lasi'ya:ha?]. The 
stress is clearly on the penultimate element, the modifying verb ya which marks the 
beneficiary (see below Section 10.8.5). The beneficiary is marking a serial verb 
construction, ‘take-go’. The verb ‘go’ is reduced to the form of a minor syllable of 
sesquisyllabic structure, as /soyaa’/, and is realised as [siya:], with vocalisation that 
assimilates to the following semivowel, as discussed in (157.3) above. 

A similar phenomoenon is found in (215), where the bracketed verb complex, /sii* waa? 
laa? ha?'/, is realised as [si:wo'la:ha?]. 


215) dengut na nga na si wa la hah 
de' nut! naa’? naa? naa? si waa? laa?  ha?' 
then SEQ stay SEQ [die cos TAKE DECL] 


‘And after living for some time, he died.’ 
SDM07-20050705-004, told by Ji Kut, (102) 
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The foregoing examples have demonstrated that in Turung, phrasal stress is on the 
penulitmate syllable. This explains the tonal irregularities that were discussed in Section 
5.2.8 relating to reduplicated compound verbs. 


5.4 A brief survey of intonation in Turung 


Simple Turung declarative sentences are spoken with a falling intonation across the 
whole utterance. Consider (216): 


216) 


snit yah ngu thom**  tra** hah 
sonit? ya?! nuu' thom? traa? ha?! 
seven day say listen Dharma DECL 


‘For seven days they will listen to the preaching of Dharma.’ 
SDM07-20050701-016, told by Ja Ai Turung, (19) 


An image of the waveform and pitch trace for this example is reproduced below as 
Figure 45. This image clearly shows a falling intonation across the whole utterance. The 
absolute pitch of the words in (216) is more dictated by intonation than it is by any tonal 
features, as we can see that the second last word /traa?/ ‘Dharma’, which in citation carries 
a high tone is much lower in pitch than the word for ‘day’ /ya?'/, which carries a low tone 
in citation. 


Figure 45: Waveform and pitch diagram for example (216) 
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In (217), we see a complex sentence with a short subordinated clause (shown on the 
first line) and a second longer clause. 
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217) sjo na go i 
səjoo! naa’? go! 
make SEQ TOP 
snit yah ngu snih som gba 
sonit? ya?! uu! səni? som? gobaa* 


seven day say day funeral big 


DEF 


‘After this is done, on the seventh day is the main funeral ceremony.’ 


SDM07-20050701-016, told by Ja Ai Turung, (5) 


As shown in Figure 46, the subordinated clause forms a single intonation unit, with a 
very salient rise in pitch at the end of the clause, followed by a pause of 0.5” duration. 
When the main clause commences, it commences at a higher pitch than the subordinate 
clause commenced, with a gradually falling intonation across the rest of the utterance. 


Figure 46: Waveform and pitch diagram for example (217) 
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The rise in pitch at the end of the first, subordinated, clause in (217) is a signal to 


Turung speakers that the sentence is not finished. 


Example (218) demonstrates the intonation pattern in a sentence where the topic is set 
off in a separate intonation contour. This line might better be translated ‘As for men, they 


do have their work.’ 


218) lasa go / khini na mungli 
laasaa? go’ khonii? naa’? mup’lii? 
male TOP 3PL Poss work 


‘Men do have their work.’ 
SDM07-20050703-009, told by Bogita, (86) 


go nga 
go naa” 
TOP have 
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Where there are two clauses that are contrasted, as in (219), we see a much higher pitch 
and bigger amplitude of the sound waves in the first sentence, as shown in Figure 47: 


219) phrowng na mu nga 
phroon? naa? muu’ yaa? 
white SEQ also have 
kheyng na mu nga 
kheen? naa? muu! naa? 
red SEQ also have 


“There are white types and there are white types.’ 
SDM07-20050703-012, told by Phonidhar Shyam (Doga), (29) 


Figure 47: Waveform and pitch diagram for example (219) 
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In Figure 47, we can see that the two intonation units are separated by a pause (0.32”) 
and we can see that the second IU has both less amplitude/intensity and a lower pitch from 
the first IU. Both [Us end with the word nga ‘have’, the pitch and contour of which varies 
significantly. In the first phrase, the word nga has a pitch structure of (165-)200-170Hz, 
where a rise corresponding to the initial consonant is clearly audible and visible in the 
pitch trace. At the end of the second intonation unit, there is no such rise and the word as a 
whole is expressed with much lower pitch, 145-135Hz. 

In (220), we can see a combination of the phenomena observed in (218) and (219). 


220) nggudung / khauji thah mu sjo / 
n'godun? khau'jii? tha?! muu! səjoo' 
sticky rice rice type with also make 
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nneyng thah mu sjo 
n’neen’ tha?! muu! səjoo' 
rice type with also make 


“We also make pounded sticky rice with khau ji, or we make it with nneyng.’ 
SDM07-20050703-012, told by Phonidhar Shyam (Doga), (52) 


As can be seen in Figure 48, the topic, nggudung ‘sticky rice’ is marked by a pause of 
about 1.6”, and by a very high pitch on the last syllable. This is followed by two 
contrastive clauses explaining different ways in which this dish can be prepared. As seen 
above in (219), when this happens, the first of the two sentences is much higher in pitch 
than the second. 


Figure 48: Waveform and pitch diagram for example (220) 
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There is also a long gap of 1.25” between the two main clauses, but this is explained by 
the fact that the interlocutor (Stephen Morey), uttered some words of confirmation after the 
first sentence. 

The final word of each of the two clauses that make up (220) is sjo ‘make’. The tone of 
these two words differs markedly, as indicated in (221) 


221) sjo (1" clause) 10 145-120; 20 135-165 
sjo (2™ clause) 10 110; 20 95-85 


The pronunciation of sjo in the 1" clause rises to the mid range of this speakers pitch 
range, while in the 2" clause sjo is almost at the extreme low end of the speaker’s pitch 
range. 

Knowing this structure of Turung intonation, it is possible to group an example like 
(222) as a single utterance, even though there may appear to be several main verbs. 
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222) o mgui srowng bok n- nga pise* 
o mogui* soroon* bok! nř- yaa? pise 
EXCL elephant tiger group NEG- have maybe 
nga nga go nga dai mu n- 
naa? yaa? go' naa? dai? muu! n- 
have have TOP have that also NEG- 
pru de 
pruu? de! 
come out REAL 
‘Oh, elephants and tigers were not there, or if they were there then they didn’t come 
out.’ 


SDM07-20050706-009, told by Am Seng, (50) 


As can be seen in Figure 49, there is a rise at the end of the first IU, and this clearly 
audible rise (shown by an arrow) signals that this clause is not to be regarded as the end of 
the whole sentence, but rather as in some way subordinate. 


Figure 49: Waveform and pitch diagram for example (222) 
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The rising intonation is also found with simple questions. In (223), there is a clear rising 
tone on the vocative word aning. 


223) nang sat sa ti aning 
nan? sat! saa? tii? a'-nin? 
2SG rice eat QN OR-FE.CR.CO 


‘Have you eaten yet, cousin?’ 
SDM07-20050704-011, told by Huna, (27) 
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This is shown in Figure 50: 


Figure 50: Waveform and pitch diagram for example (223) 
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Example (224) exemplifies a more complex question structure, with the tag n-nai ‘isn’t 
it’ added at the end. 


224) i na turung phan na / som na 
ii? naa? təoruņ? phan? naa’? som? naa’? 
[[[LLPL Poss] Turung caste POSS] funeral poss] 
akyang wa / yunglai wa 
a'kyaņ? waa! yur lai? waa! 
custom DEF] [custom DEF] 
san de n- nai 
san? de! nř- nai? 
ask REAL NEG- NEG.be 
‘(You) asked about our Turung caste’s funeral, about the customs and behaviour, 
didn’t you?’ 


SDM07-20050701-016, told by Ja Ai Turung, (1) 


As can be seen in Figure 51, this tag is quite stressed, with the wave form showing a 
greater amplitude and the pitch line showing a higher pitch than most of the remainder of 
the utterance. This utterance does not follow the pattern in (216) above of a gradually 
decreasing pitch, but there is a pitch decrease at the end of each of the intonation units 
marked in (224), a decrease that can be seen clearly in Figure 51, where each of the 
intonation units is shown by a bracket. In every case, the final word of the IU is a 
grammatical morpheme and this at least in part would explain the diminution in pitch that 
is observed here. 
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Figure 51: Waveform and pitch diagram for example (224) 
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The intonation units marked in (224) are not separated by the longer pauses that we 
have seen in earlier examples, but in each case there is a pitch fall on the grammatical 
morphemes that are at the end of each IU. 

Content questions do not show this sort of final rise, as in (225): 


225) mkhai mba dah le 
moəkhai? m!baa! da?! le! 
what cloth weave EMPH 


“What clothes have you been weaving?’ 
SDM07-20050704-011, told by Khon Ji, (39) 


In Figure 52, we can see that the highest pitch is on the initial word, which is also the 
content question word, and that following that there is a gradual diminution in pitch such 
as seen in Figure 45. 
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Figure 52: Waveform and pitch diagram for example (225) 
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An afterthought, or a piece of additional information (see below Chapter 15), is 
expressed with lower pitch as shown in (226), discussing the different ways of preparing 
sticky rice. 


226) 


khaulung mu ngut / jah / gai jah 
khau'lun? muu’ put’ ja?! gai? ja?! 
rice type also can hard very hard 


“Yes, it is also possible with khau lung, but it will be hard.’ 
SDMO07-20050703-012, told by Phonidhar Shyam (Doga), (55) — 


In Figure 53, we can see that there is a pause of 0.22” at the end of the first intonation 
unit, which could form a fully grammatical utterance by itself. However, Doga has more to 
say, and adds the further information afterwards, following this with a further intonation 
unit, translated as ‘very hard’, which is spoken with very low intensity as can be seen in 
Figure 53: 
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Figure 53: Waveform and pitch diagram for example (226) 
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When the additional topic is one of the core noun phrases, as in (227), it is generally 
spoken on a low pitch. 


227) dai na yong de / mkhai kun / 
dai? naa? yon? de! mokhai* kun? 
that POSS go REAL what maybe 
jal* mari* na / grim sa / ngasan 
jal mari naa? gorim' saa? naa'san* 
net throw SEQ catch eat fish 


‘Well, then, after throwing the nets, we catch and eat them, the fish.’ 
SDM07-20050703-006, told by Manik Shyam, (73) 


There is a longish pause of just over 1 second after the hesitation words mkhai kun 
which mark the time that the speaker was taking to think about what he was planning to 
say, possibly thinking about what Turung words should be used, given that he 
subsequently used words borrowed from Assamese. The more significant pause is that 
after the main verb sa ‘eat’, a pause of about 1.34” (broken up by a murmured 
confirmation from the interlocutor). 
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Figure 54: Waveform and pitch diagram for example (227): 
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In (227), the NP ngasan is an argument of the main verb that did not need to be stated, 
but was, in the additional topic position (see below Chapter 15). As can be seen in Figure 
54, lower pitch and lower amplitude are thus features of the additional topic. 

Direct speech is often accompanied by higher pitch than the framing speech report 
verbs, as can be seen in (228) and (229), with the wave form in Figure 55: 


228) ame awa ngai san aima lu hah nga 
a'-mee* a'-waa! pai? san? aimaa! luu? ha?' naa’ 
[OR-MO OR-FA 18g meat one get DECL] tell 


3 3 


‘Mother, father, I have got one (piece of) meat”. 


229) hara soh la sa go nga 
hara sor? laa? saa! go! yaa’ 
HESIT [let’s bring go] TOP tell 


‘Let me bring it,” she said.’ 
SDM07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (37) and (38) 
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Figure 55: Waveform and pitch diagram for examples (228) and (229): 
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A very exaggerated example of direct speech intonation is given as (230), with wave 
form as Figure 56. 


230) e arunachal sa n- lu i khrap 
e arunachal saa! n- luu? ii? khrap? 
[EXCL PN go NEG- get] 1PL cry 


‘Ah, we haven’t gone to Arunachal”, we cry.’ 
SDM07-20050702-013, told by Am Seng Wakhyet, (270) 


Figure 56: Waveform and pitch diagram for example (230): 
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The bracketed section in (230) represents the direct speech. It is very high in pitch 
necessitating a re-setting of the scale within the PRAAT program in order to produce Figure 
56. The highest pitch is about 475Hz, although there is a clear diminution in pitch at the 
end of the speech report. The speech act verb in this example, khrap ‘to cry’ is at a much 
lower pitch of about 300Hz. The overall impression is one of crying.” 

Another intonational process is the citation of words. Consider (231) where Sa Phoi 
cites the term wujui, which literally means ‘a tailor bird’ but is also used to refer to 
Marwari businessmen, because, like the tailor bird they are very busy and successful. 


231.1) wujui phe 
wuujui? ~— phee® 
tailor bird A.AG 


‘To the tailor birds.’ 
231.2) dai phe le sdon de wujui ngu 
dai? phee? le! sədon! de! wuuĵjui? puu! 
that A.AG LE compare REAL tailor bird say 


“We compare them to it, the tailor bird.’ 
SDM07-20050706-003, told by Sa Phoi, (31 and 32) 


In (231.1), she pronounces the word unstressed, and the tone of the second syllable was 
about 160-140Hz. In (231.2), the pitch was clearly different, the vowel was much longer 
and the pitch was level at about 150Hz. The underlying tone of this word is 2™ tone (high 
falling), but the high level tone is used because the word is being cited. 

Example (232) is an exchange between Stephen Morey and Ai Mya Seng of Basapathar, 
about the word sun ‘garden’. In (232.2), the word is pronounced with a strikingly high 
falling tone, and a pitch contour of 240-310-140Hz. This pitch includes some questioning 
intonation, hence the translation given for (232.2). 


Stephen Morey 

232.1) sun a sun nga i 
sun? ds sun? naa? ii? 
garden garden have QN 


‘Do you have a garden?’ 


Ai Mya Seng 

232.2) sun 
sun? 
garden 


“You mean sun, ‘a garden’.’ 


°° At this point in the text Am Seng is joking with me, hoping that I would take her and her friends to 
Arunachal Pradesh — leastways I think she was joking. 
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Stephen Morey 

232.3) sun hes sun nga i 
sun? b sun? naa? ii? 
garden garden have QN 


“Yes, sun. Do you have a garden?’ 


Ai Mya Seng 
233) sun nga 
sun? naa? 


garden have 
“Yes I have garden.’ 


SDM07-200403-007, told by Ai Mya Seng, (83) to (86) 
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When Ai Mya Seng repeats the word sun in (232.4), the pitch is lower and more level at 


220-220-190Hz. This is more like the pitch that this word gets in citation. 
Imperative intonation is exemplified in (234): 


234) deyong / nang ho / nggudung thu na go 
de'yon* naņ? hoo? n' godun? thuu? naa?  go' 
then 2SG yonder ground rice to grind SEQ TOP 
ni yon yong wa bai 
nii? yon? yon! waa? bai? 
2PL DL [go return IMP] 


“Then, after preparing some ground rice, you both should go.’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (50) 


The pitch trace for (234) is shown in Figure 57: 
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Figure 57: Waveform and pitch diagram for example (234): 
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In this example there are four intonation units, which can be clearly seen in Figure 57. 
The imperative clause, which is the last unit, shows the same falling intonation as 
declarative sentences like (216) above. All of the imperative constructions discussed in 
Chapter 18 below show a similar intonational profile. 

There are a number of examples of sentences that have non-final intonation, but 
nevertheless seem to be discrete sentences. Consider (235) to (243), which were spoken by 


Bogita in Basapathar. 

235) ntah na mungli go 
n'ta?! naa? mun) lii* go! 
house Poss work TOP 
aru* si sat sdu 
aru sii? sat! soduu* 
and vegetable rice cook 


‘Housework, our women’s work, is cooking and preparing rice and dishes to eat. 


mkhai numsa na 
mokhai*  num?saa? naa? 
what female POSS 
glo sa 


gəloo! saa 
make eat 


3 


236) o ndung mpan bok weh asan 
o n'dun? m'pan! bok’ we?! a'san? 
EXCL courtyard courtyard group sweep beautiful 
sop sikhon* nga 
sop! sikhon naa! 
beautiful put down FUT 


‘And sweeping the courtyards so they are tidy.’ 
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237) a ram numnang du yong go sga 
aa ram? numênap? duv? yon? go! sogaa! 
HESIT together friend come when TOP speak 


“When friends come together we speak.’ 


238) dung 
dun? 
sit oe 
‘And sit ...’ 

239) rai 
rai! 
do 
“Yes, yes.’ (Spoken by Stephen Morey) 

240) n- rai 
n’- rai! 

NEG- do 
‘Isn’t it?’ 

241) rai rai 
rai! rai! 
do do 
“Yes, yes.’ (Spoken by Stephen Morey) 

242) sot di 
sot! dii’ 
like LV 
‘Like this ...’ 

243) a gba du yong ngai nloh gba du 
aa gobaa* duu’? yon” gai? nřlo?? gəbaa? duv? 
HESIT big come when 1PL COMP big come 
yong khni wa gba gai mu 
yon? khonii? waa! gəbaa? gai? muu? 
when 3PL DEF big very see 


“When the elders come, when those who are more important/older than I come, I 
respect them a lot.’ 


SDM07-20050703-009, told by Bogita, (25)-(33) 


The verb and or verbal particle at the end of each of (235) to (238) and (243) was 
pronounced with non-final intonation. This use of non-final intonation, unmarked by the 
sequential marker that is generally found with subordinate clauses, for what would 
otherwise be regarded as complete sentences seems to be most often found in Basapathar, 
as already mentioned in Section 5.2.9 above. 
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5.5 A note on the ‘phonological word’ in Turung 


In most cases the phonological word, grammatical word, and written word in Turung 
are all identical. This is predictable given that Turung is a language with a basically 
isolating profile (see below Section 6). 

There are, however, some cases where more than one grammatical word is realised as a 
single phonological word. Consider (244): 


244) si wa la hah 
sii? waa? laa? ha?! 
die COS TAKE DECL 
‘(S/he) died ...’ 


This structure is usually realised as [si:wa'la:ha?]. It is a combination of a main verb, si 
‘die’, in a serial construction with two modifying verbs (see below Section 10.8, the 
change of state marker wa (from a verb meaning ‘return’) and the directional la from a 
verb meaning ‘take’. The combination of these two is certainly a single phonological word 
and could be transcribed as /walaa’/. The whole structure is then followed by the 
declarative particle. The stress is on the penultimate, which accords with our findings on 
phrasal stress in Section 5.3 above. 

Compounds are usually analysed as single phonological words, as with khanu in (112) 
section 4.1.4.4 above, which is built up from the words khah ‘water’ and probably nu 
‘mother’, but with changed tone in both syllables and loss of glottal stop on the first. 

Another construction which we treat as a phonological word is the negative, as n-lu in 
(230). The negative n is treated as a prefix and when combined with a verb forms a 
phonological word. (For more discussion of the negative, see Chapter 19 below). 


5.6 A note on fast speech 


The village of Basapathar is known amongst the Turungs for the speed with which 
words are spoken. In (245), the phrase ngga ktah ang ‘under the ground’ was spoken as 
[nGa:k°*tan], with some uvularisation of the stop /g/ and clustering of the first two segments. 
The final glottal in ktah is dropped and there is only the slightest hint of a schwa. The 
whole phrase could almost be described as taking up only two syllables. 


245) ngga ktah ang nga khi mane* nsot 
n'gaa' kota?! an? naa? khii? mane npřsot' 
ground inside at have 3SG HESIT like 
na sra he sjo 
naa? səraa? hee! sajoo' 

SEQ place STILL make 


‘Like this, it makes its place under the ground.’ 
SDM07-20050703-006, told by Manik Shyam, (50) 


Another example of fast speech (246), with the string san ngkhah bok sat from the last 
line realised as [sankhabo’sat], with the assimilation of the two adjacent nasals, the loss of 
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the glottal stop, and reduction of final /-k/ to a trace of glottal stop (see above Section 4.1.4 
for a discussion of the reduction of final /-k/ to glottal stop). 


246) 


kumpat thah slau dengut di si khut 
kum?pat?* tha?! solau* de' nut! dii! sii? khut? 
bamboo stick with stir after LV vegetable ready 
yong go aru* kahi*  pati* si ndih 

yog? go! aru kahi pati sii? n°di?? 

when TOP and plate pot vegetable saucepan 

si ngkhah bok ang le si ngkhah 
sii? 1’ kha?? bok! an? le’ sii? 1y°kha?? 
vegetable plate all at EMPH vegetable plate 
san ngkhah bok sat soh 

san? n°kha?? bok! sat! sor? 

meat plate all rice dish out 


‘And after we have stirred it with a bamboo stick, when the dishes are ready, all the 
pots and plates, we dish out the rice (and dishes) into the vegetable plates and meat 
plates.’ 


SDM07-20050703-015, told by Bogita, (58) 


In conversation between villagers, the speech is often faster than anything I have been 
able to record. Most sesquisyllables are realised with initial clusters and other phenomena 
like those noted in (245) and (246) are reasonably common. 

Basapathar was the last of the six Turung villages in which I did fieldwork; this was 
perhaps as well. 


O General Typological Overview 


6.1 Morphological profile 

In our analysis, Turung is a basically isolating language, by which it we mean that 
morphemes are usually also (phonological) words. For example, the morpheme phe which 
marks the anti-agentive (see below Section 9.2.3) is treated here as a phonological word, 
although it sometimes approaches enclitic status. In the orthography used here for Turung 
it is written as separate word, as in (247): 


247) srowng wa chkhi phe sa mkau 
sərooņ? waa’ cəkhii? phee? saa? mokau* 
tiger DEF deer A.AG eat DISCARD 


‘The tiger ate the deer’ 
SDM07-20030707A-002, elicited from Kon Kham Turung 


The realisation of phe is usually an independent phonological word, as in (248). 


248) i na ntah ang sa ra ngu nang phe 
ii? naa? n'ta?! ap? saa! raa? puu! nap? phee? 
1PL poss house at go should say 2SG A.AG 


‘You should come to our house.’ 
SDM07-200403-005, told by Bogita, (113) 


The wave form for this is presented as Figure 58, and shows clearly that phe, indicated 
by an arrow, is a separate phonological word. In this example, the phrase nang phe is a 
topical argument spoken after the verb, in the additional topic positon (see below Chapter 
15). 
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Figure 58: Waveform and pitch diagram for example (248): 
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There are also occasions when the phrase nang phe sounds more like a single 
phonological word, and when asked whether phrases like nang phe in (248) should be 
regarded as a single word, or as two words, Turung speakers vary in their responses, 
although most would write them as two separate words. The languages with which Turung 
is in contact differ in this feature: whereas the equivalent meaning in Assamese would 
clearly be treated as a single phonological word, a root and suffix, and the equivalent 
morpheme in Tai Aiton would certainly be written as two words. 

In this study, all of the particles that mark noun phrases, verbal complexes and 
sentences, the postpositional particles, will be treated and transcribed as separate words, 
although their phonological status varies between independent word and clitic. 

The alternative analysis, writing these grammatical particles as clitics or even suffixes, 
was followed by the first writer to record Singpho language in Upper Assam, Needham 
(1889), as shown in (249), where the second line of gloss has been added: 


249) Chap? ngai'fé ma-khri'ha 
bear me clawed 
bear-AG 1sG-A.AG — claw-DECL 
‘A bear clawed me’ (Needham 1889:7) 

In this example the symbol < ' > marks a morpheme boundary and suggests that in 

Needham’s analysis, though he does not explicitly state this, noun phrase particles such as i 

‘agentive’ (see Section 9.2.1 below) and phe ‘anti-agentive’ (see Section 9.2.3 below) as 

well as verbal particles like hah ‘declarative’ (see Section 11.1.5 below) should all be 

treated as suffixes. 

Around 20% of the Turung vocabulary that has been recorded is made up of 
monosyllabic lexemes. In addition, there is a large number of disyllabic words and words 
with a sesquisyllabic (iambic) profile. In the case of both disyllables and sesquisyllables, 
there is sometimes evidence that the first, often reduced syllable, is itself a morpheme. 
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Consider the examples in (250), both of which have sesquisyllabic structure with the 
first syllable having an initial /m/ followed by a reduced vowel (see Section 5.1.2 for a 
more comprehensive discussion of the realisation of the vowels of minor syllables in 
sesquisyllables). 


250) msin /masin?/ ‘ice’ 
mrang /moran?/ ‘rain’ 


Both of these words are related to the weather, and it is tempting to postulate that the 
first syllable may be a reduction of the Turung word muh ‘sky’, functioning as a kind of 
prefix. However there are many cases of a m- formative which are semantically unrelated 
to the meaning here. In his study of Jingpho, Matisoff (1974b) regarded cases like this as 
“nominal bound prefixes”, but at least synchronically we will treat both msin and mrang as 
single morphemes. 

There are some disyllabic words having fully realised syllables as the first syllable, as in 
(251). 


251) ningdung /nin*dun’/ ‘top’ 
ninggaan /nin*gaan'/ ‘ceiling’ 
ningkha /nin*khaa?/ ‘chin’ 
ningkhyau /nin*khyau*/ ‘scythe’ 
ningri /nin*rii*/ ‘lance’ 


On the basis of (251) it might appear that the pre-formative ning- in these examples 
might have some kind of meaning related to the tip of something, but there are many words 
that have a ning- preformative that are not semantically related to the words in (251), like 
ningsa ‘old’, ningnaan ‘new’ and ningkin ‘sing/song’. 

In our analysis of Turung, there are four productive prefixes, listed in (252): 


252) /sə-/ ‘causative’ 
/n3-/ ‘negative’ 
/a'-/ ‘one’s own relative’ 
/kə-/ ‘another’s relative’ 


In both the Turung orthography and the phonemic system presented here, these are 
written as a single word in combination with the item that they are prefixing, such as stai 
/sə-tai?/ ‘cause to become, make happen’, anu /a'-nuu’/ ‘(my) mother’. 

The negative prefix has been shown in the orthography with a hyphen, as n-nga de 
(NEG- have REAL) ‘I do not have, there is not’. In the examples presented here, the negative 
prefix is written in a separate cell, as in (253) below. 

In addition to the four prefixes, there are a number of proclitics in the analysis presented 
here, these are reduced forms that combine with a following element. Consider dgo in 
(253), which is a single phonological word made up of two morphemes, the realis de, here 
realised with a reduced (and in our analysis toneless) vowel, and the topic marker go. 
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253) je* chau** ei** nang yah nsot rai nga nanga 
je cau! ə’? naņ? ya?! ~—s n’sot! rai! paa? nəņaa' 
youth RESP VOC 2SG now like LV live CONT 
yong n- tai nga dgo 
yon? n- tai? naa?  də=go' 
if NEG- become live REAL=TOP 


‘My son, it is not possible for you to live like this.’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (9) 


The proclitic /da=/ can also stand for the demonstrative dai as in dbok ‘those’ 
(exemplified in (475) below). Proclitics will be written with the equal sign in the phonemic 
and gloss lines of the transcriptions, as shown in (253). Proclitics are dealt with in more 
detail in Section 6.4 below. 

The continuous marker nanga (/nonaa'/) apparently arose from the sequential marker na 
followed by the future marker nga (/naa'/), itself probably a grammaticalisation of the 
existential verb nga (/naa’/), though with a different tone (see below 16.1.1 for a discussion 
of the existential verb). This history is opaque to Turung speakers and it is regarded as a 
single morpheme, a fully independent word, in modern day speech. 


6.2 Syntactic overview 


In common with most Tibeto-Burman languages, which are categorised as being verb 
final, the most pragmatically neutral constituent order in Turung is (A)OV/SV, as already 
seen in (247), presented again here as (254): 


254) srowng wa chkhi phe sa mkau 
sərooņ? waa’ cəkhii? phee? saa? mokau* 
[tiger DEF] [deer A.AG] [eat DISCARD] 
A O V 


‘The tiger ate the deer.’ 
SDM07-20030707A-002, elicited from Kon Kham Turung 


However, as discussed below in Chapter 15, in natural discourse at least one of the NP 
arguments is often omitted, and the basic pragmatic ordering of constituents is seen to be 
as in (255): 

255) TOPic FOCus ADDitional topic 


The topic is most often associated with the A argument, but the O argument may also be 
the topic, as in (256), which has a surface OVA structure. 


256) ming wa go mlap hah ngai 
min? waa! go' məlap? ha?’ nai? 
[name DEF TOP] Top [forget DECL]roc =‘ [1SG]app 


‘As for their names, I have forgotten.’ 
SDM07-20050706-014, told by Soi U Shyam, (38) 
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This example was spoken in answer to the question ‘What were their names?’ The O 
argument is therefore the topic, but in this example, the agent is added, not as an 
afterthought because such post-verbal agents appear in most cases to be part of the planned 
utterance, but as what we will here term as additional topic, added for clarification because 
the O argument is in the canonical A position. 

The type of structure presented in (256) is fully grammatical in Turung speech, but was 
quite strongly dis-preferred for the written style when developing the Turung Story Book 
(see Section 1.6 above). The preference for AOV structures in writing can be taken as 
evidence for the highly context dependent nature of the constraints proposed in (255). 

In the spoken language, the interplay between the constraints of the basic AOV/SV 
ordering and the pragmatic ordering presented in (255) leads to a large variety of possible 
constituent orders, which are discussed in more detail in Chapter 15 below. 

The most unmarked order within the noun phrase in Turung is given in (257) and 
exemplified in (258): 


257) (POSS) (DEM) (ADJ)/(REL)(Q) N _ (NPparticles) 


258) i na ndai turung mreyng ang 
ii? naa? n°dai* torun* moreen’ an? 
[1PL POSS |poss [this]bem [Turung]ap; villageyzap [at] Npparticle 


‘In our Turung village ...’ 
SDMO07-20050701-011, told by Mya Seng Turung, (22) 


However, as discussed in Section 14.1, adjectives and quantifiers can sometimes follow 
the head noun, as sta mli (month four) ‘four months’. 

There is a series of noun phrase particles (see Chapter 9) such as na ‘Poss’ and ang ‘at’ 
in (258), all of which always occur at the end of the NP that they mark, as shown in (258) 
where na ‘poss’ marks the NP i ‘we’ and ang marks the whole NP i na ndai turung 
mreyng. 

Verbs are also marked by particles that follow the verbal complex (see Chapter 11), as 
exemplified by hah in (256) above. The position of hah in that example is indicative of the 
fact that these verbal particles mark the verb or series of verbs and verb like modifiers, 
rather than the whole utterance. 

Verbs are frequently combined with other verbs in serial verb constructions (SVC) that 
take various forms, and are discussed in Section 16.4 below. A very frequent construction 
is an asymmetrical SVC in which the second verb is from a restricted set that we have 
termed as ‘modifying verbs’ and which are treated in Section 10.8 below. These are 
exemplified in (259): 


259) si wa la hah 
sii? waa? laa? ha?! 
die COS TAKE DECL 
‘(S/he) died ...’ 


The main verb in (259) ‘die’ is modified by two other verbs, wa, which as a full verb 
means ‘to return’, but is here a marker of change of state, and la, which as a full verb 
means ‘to take’, and here indicates that there has been some transfer. The whole SVC is 
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marked by the verbal particle hah. This structure is usually realised as [si:wo'la:ha?] (/sii* 
wolaa’ ha?!/), where at least /wolaa’/ should be regarded as a single phonological word. 

The glossing of wa as cos ‘change of state’, rather than using its full verbal meaning of 
‘return’ should not be taken to suggest that all Turung speakers regard this use of wa and 
its verbal use as being different words. This issue is discussed further in Section 6.3 with 
regards to the possessive marker na which also functions as a marker of subordinate 
clauses (see below Section 17.3.2). 

In our analysis, we suggest three clause types for Turung, as listed in (260): 


260) Verbless copula clauses, as exemplified in (261) below, 

Main clauses with a full verb, as in (254) above, and 

Subordinate clauses, often marked by the possessive/sequential marker na, as with 
the first clause in (217). 


Copula clauses in Turung are mostly verbless, as discussed in Section 16.1 below, 
although these may be marked by verbal particles, as in (261): 


261) ho hinggo wa go gnau de 
hoo? hin?goo®? waa!’ go! gonau* de! 
[there PN DEF TOP]cs [AR-YO.BR]cc REAL 


‘That yonder Hinggo is my younger brother.’ 
SDM07-200408-007, told by Bamuni, (75) 


Subordinate clauses, as with the first clause of (217), are also often marked by the topic 
marker go. 


262) sjo na go / 
səjoo! naa’? go! / 
[make SEQ TOP] 
snit yah ngu snih som gba wa 
səni? ya?! puu!  sani?? som? gəbaa? waa’ 
[[seven day say daylvcs [funeral big DEF] vcc] 


‘After this is done, on the seventh day is the main funeral ceremony.’ 
SDM07-20050701-016, told by Ja Ai Turung, (5) 


As discussed earlier, negation is marked by a negative prefix, taking the form of a nasal 
syllable that assimilates to the place of articulation of the first segment of the verb that it 
negates. This has been exemplified above in (253). Negation is treated more fully in 
Chapter 19. 

Polar questions and imperative constructions are both marked by final particles, 
discussed in Section 20.1 and Chapter 18 below respectively. 
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6.3 Word classes in Turung 


6.3.1 Some theoretical background: words and word classes in Jingpho 


The division of the lexicon of a language into what are termed ‘parts of speech’, ‘word 
classes’ or sometimes ‘form classes’ is a theoretical one. Such categorisation into word 
classes will consider morphological, syntactic and semantic criteria, and the relative 
importance of those types of criteria will differ from language to language, and on the 
general theoretical direction of the linguists working on the language. As Burling 
(2004:261) put it, “the number of parts of speech recognized for a language depends upon 
how finely one wants to draw distinctions among words.” 

For Lahu, Matisoff maintained that linguistic analysis involved grouping morphemes 
“into a few large classes on the basis of certain salient distributional and semantic 
characteristics.” (1982:42). In this analysis, we will follow this general principle classing 
words into larger classes, using cross-linguistically salient terms like noun, verb and the 
like. Some less familiar terminology may be needed to describe some classes. For example, 
what Matisoff in his brief study of Jingpho described as nominal particles (1974b:189), 
will be here referred to as noun phrase particles, because it will be argued that these mark a 
noun phrase rather than a noun. As already observed above, some of them approach clitic 
status. 

With the various grammatical morphemes and minor classes, as far as possible we will 
describe the full range of meanings for a particular morpheme, paying close attention to its 
polysemic breadth and which constituents it can co-occur with. 

A number of morphemes in Turung have a single form and a range of polysemous uses. 
For example, na, one of the noun phrase particles, acts as a possessive marker as in i na 
ntah (‘1 PL Poss house’) ‘our house’, which was probably its original function. It also 
marks subordinate clauses, as seen in (217) above. No single gloss of this morpheme can 
be comfortably derived to cover both of these functions, so it is glossed both as Poss 
‘possessive’ and SEQ ‘sequential’. This however should not obscure the fact that this is a 
probably regarded as a single morpheme by Turung speakers, albeit that they recognise it 
has different functions in the divergent syntactic roles of marking an NP or marking a 
clause. 

In order to show that we may be dealing with a single morpheme, in most cases 
capitalisation will be used to indicate where a word has to a lesser or greater extent 
grammaticalised, as with la ‘take’ in (259) above. 

Before proceeding to a detailed discussion of the Turung word class system, we will 
briefly survey previous work on the related Jingpho language. In his paper on what he then 
called the Kachin language, Matisoff (1974b:188) recognised three superclasses of words: 
heads, postpositives and preformatives. Heads included two subclasses, nouns and verbs, 
while postpositives included nominal particles, verbal particles and clause markers, while 
preformatives included two categories, nominal bound prefixes and verbal bound prefixes. 

The various classes recognised by Matisoff are listed in Table 1: 
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Table 69: Word classes (form classes) in Jingpho, after Matisoff (1974b) 


Superclass Class Subclasses examples 
Head Noun Common noun 
Pronoun 


Interrogative noun 


Limited or postverbal noun 


Aprelational noun 


Adjectival noun 


Verb Action verbs 
Quality verbs or adjectives 
Copula 
Versatile verbs 
Postpositive | Nominal particle go ‘topic’ 
Verbal particle 
Clause marker 
Preformative | Nominal bound lə ‘one’ as in /oni ‘one 
prefix day’ 
Verbal bound Sya- ~ Zya- ‘causative’ 
prefix 


Matisoff also presented ‘diagnostic environments’ which could be used to define each 
category. So, for example, nouns were “defined as those morphemes which may be 
followed by a nominal particle” (1974b”188), where a nominal particle was characterised 
as occurring in three environments, “after a noun, or before or after another nominal 
particle (1974b:189). 

Although this definition is circular, Matisoff’s brief paper nevertheless presented a 
structure into which the Jingpho language could be fitted. However, for Turung, certain 
words become very difficult to adequately characterise using definitions of this sort. For 
example, the word yup ‘sleep’ would normally be characterised as a ‘verb’, because it fits 
in with the most important of the verbal diagnostics in Matisoff, namely that it can be 
preceded by one of the most common verbal bound prefixes, the negative particle 7-. 

However, yup can also be followed by what are clearly nominal particles, as in (263), 
where yup is followed by ang na, a combination of two nominal particles translated as 
‘from’. 


263) joh ya rai na daiyong la wa phrang 
jo?’ yaa? rai! naa daiyop? laa? waa! phrap? 
[give BENF LV SEQ] [then male DEF wake 
nanga yup ang na 
nonaa' yup! aņ naa? 

CONT sleep at poss] 


“When it had been given to her, at that time her husband woke from his sleep.’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (36) 
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By applying the definitions in Matisoff (1974b), we would have to conclude that yup in 
(263) is a noun, and that this lexeme, consequently, is both verb and noun. An alternative 
analysis would suggest that yup in (263) is a derived nominal, reaching its new status by a 
process of zero derivation, as may be the case with the English verb sleep, which can also 
function as a noun. A further alternative, and perhaps preferable, way to view this problem 
is to say that there is a continuum with the most noun-like at one end and the most verb- 
like at the other, and that some words, according to the construction in which they find 
themselves, may be expressed as either one or the other. 

In his grammar of Lahu, Matisoff (1982) was able to develop his ideas about form 
classes to a much greater degree. These form classes included both words and various 
levels of bound morphemes. He maintained that linguistic analysis involved grouping 
morphemes “into a few large classes on the basis of certain salient distributional and 
semantic characteristics.” (1982:42) 

He went on to explore some of the difficulties in doing this, stating that “there are all 
sorts of difficulties of principle and practice, and ultimately the analyst’s decisions 
(whether he admits it or not) will be based on esthetic considerations. But the attempt must 
be made.” (1982:42). He advised the analyst to arrive at the major classes through “trial 
and error, guided by the principles of ‘generality’, ‘economy’ and ‘simplicity’ and his 
sense of what is ‘linguistically significant” (1982:43). 

In Lahu, Matisoff recognised ten classes, and these are listed, with a brief explication of 
their criteria in Table 70: 


Table 70: Word classes (form classes) in Lahu, after Matisoff (1982:44f) 


Numerals defined by enumeration 

Classifiers occur only and always after numerals 

Nouns two types: 
‘autonomous’ nouns which may occur by themselves or in combination 
with numeral and classifier, and 
‘limited’ nouns which, combined with other nominal morphemes, may 
form ‘second-order autonomous’ nouns. 

Noun- modify a previous autonomous noun or may follow another noun particle 

particles 

Verbs must be negatable (preceded by the negative adverb mâ.) 

Adverbs modify a following verb 

Verb- must be preceded by a verb, or another verb particle 

particles 

Unrestricted | may directly follow either a noun or a verb 

particles 

Conjunctions | occur first in the clause, and stand in loose constituency with the clause as a 
whole 

Interjections | may constitute fragments by themselves, insertable freely at any point 


An alternative analysis of Jingpho is that of Dai (1992), for the variety known as 


Jingpho in China. Dai proposed the following word classes for Jingpho: 
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264) Nouns 
Pronouns 
Verbs 
Adjectives 
Numbers 
Classifiers 
Auxiliary Verbs 
Adverbials 
Adverbial Modifiers 
Prepositions 
Structure-help words, a cover-all term including noun phrase particles and verbal 
particles 
Sentence final words 
Exclamations 


Dai’s analysis differs considerably from that of Matisoff detailed in Table 70 above, and 
also differs somewhat from the analysis for Turung presented here. One very striking 
difference between Dai’s Jingpho and the Turung treated here is the ubiquitous “sentence 
final words’ (SFW) found in such profusion in Dai (1992) but which are completely absent 
in Turung. These SFWs are portmanteau morphemes, they include clause final markers, 
the most frequent of which is ai, and agreement markers, often agreeing with both person 
and number of the subject/agent, sometimes the object/patient, sometimes both. They cover 
declarative, imperative, interrogative situations, and what Dai describes as inferential 
situations, exemplified in (265), as well as what he termed ‘consultative’ and mirative. 


265) An?hte yong! dut ra sa?°ga$dong 
1PL all arrive COME SFW.INF 
‘Are we all here?’ 


Dai (1992:312)® 


In (265), the particle /sa2ga$dong/ is made up of two sections, /Sa*ga$/ which is part of 
an interrogative SFW applying to 1“ person plural subjects, and the morpheme /dong/ 
which marks the inferential. 


6.3.2 Word classes in this analysis of Turung 


The analysis of Turung language here presents two major open classes, nominals (see 
Chapter 7) and verbs (see Chapter 10). The decision to categorise a word as a noun is 
based on a mix of two criteria, respectively morphological and syntactic, given in (266): 


266) A noun isa lexeme that can be followed by a noun phrase particle 
A noun is a lexeme that can be the head of a noun phrase 


°° This was translated by Kimsiew Chuah and the terminology explained by Randy LaPolla (p.c.). The terms 


used in the glossing, are, necessarily, not those of the original, which are in Chinese. 
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By analogy, the criteria for categorising something as a verb are listed in (267): 


267) A verb is a lexeme that can be followed by a verbal particle or preceded by the 
negative prefix, and/or 
A verb is a lexeme that can head a predication. 


However, as already discussed in relation to yup ‘sleep’, these criteria are sometimes 
not enough to establish the word class of a particular lexeme. Consider (268), in which two 
verbs, sa ‘go’ and wa ‘return’ appear to be the heads of an NP that is modified by the 
demonstrative ndai. The whole bracketed higher level NP being literally ‘this going and 
returning’s cause’. 


268) = dailkhan ndai sa wa nkhan 
dai? lokhan? n°dai* saa! waa? nə = khan? 
therefore [[this go return|jp § POSS=cause]|np 
i na mreyng wa gai yak 
ii? naa? məreen? waa! gai? yak? 
1PL POSS village DEF very difficult 


‘Therefore it’s very difficult going and coming to this our village.’ 
SDM07-20050701-006, told by Monindra Turung, (58) 


There is no derivational morphology to show that these verbs have been derived into 
nominals, although Turung has a nominaliser, pha, discussed in Section 7.5 below. In this 
case the categorisation of sa and wa as verbs relies on frequency: they much more often 
meet the criteria for verbs, and on semantics: they are conveying meaning that is 
prototypically verbal, namely action. In our analysis, in (268) these are verbs acting as the 
heads of NPs. 

There are some words for which even these rather inexact tests (frequency and semantic 
prototypicality) will not establish a word class. Consider sman, which is used first as a verb 
in (269), and then (twice) as a noun in (270): 


269) yah mu sman ra 
ya?! muu! səman’ raa? 
now also pray should 
‘And now they should pray.’ 

270) dai sman bok moi na sman bok yah 
dai? səman’ bok! moi? naa? səman? bok! ya?! 
[that prayer group] [long ago poss prayer group] now 
go theh ma n- rum na khan 
go' the?? maa’ n- rum? naa? khan? 
TOP up to one NEG- same POSS cause 


‘Nowadays those prayers, those prayers of long ago, are not up to date.’ 
SDM07-20050701-010, told by Mohudhar Turung,(10) & (11) 
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In (269), sman is the head of the predication; moreover it is followed by ra, one of a 
series of auxiliary verbs (see Section 10.9 below) that always follow another verb. In 
(270), on the other hand, it is clearly the head of an NP, as shown by its being preceded by 
either a demonstrative, as in the first NP of the example, or by a possessor phrase as in the 
second NP. Both NPs are pluralised by the word bok (see below Section 7.4). We have 
glossed the words differently in the two examples, but this is not to imply that they are 
different in the minds of the speakers. 

Sometimes a word may occur as both argument and predicate in the one clause, as in the 
second clause of (271), where ngoi is found in both functions. In the first clause there is an 
NP argument headed by a noun, wan ‘fire’. The NPs status is confirmed by the linker mu, 
which follows NPs (see below Section 17.3.3.5). The predicate is the verb dat ‘to strike’, 
preceded by the negative particle, which is one of the strongest determining conditions for 
a word to be analysed as a verb. 


271)  daiktah wan mu n- dat 
dai? kota?! wan? muu! n= dat! 
[then fire also NEG- strike] 
ngoi mu n- ngoi ya 
yoi’ muu! np’- noi* yaa? 
[noise also NEG- sound BENF] 


‘And then the fire did not light and the noise did not sound.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (120) 


In the second line of (271) we see the same structure as in the first line, and we see ngoi 
function both as an argument and a predication. Is it then a noun or a verb? 

In (268), we saw two verbs, sa ‘go’ and wa ‘return’ acting as heads of NPs. The reverse 
situation, a noun acting as the predicate, also occurs, as with dingla ‘old man’ in (272). 


272) chumphoh wa go n- dingla dgo 
cum'pho?!’ waa’ go! n- diņ'laa' də = go' 
[person DEF TOP NEG- old man REAL=TOP] 
e gai sbrang 
e gai? sobran’ 

[EXCL very young man] 


‘But the person is not an old man, he is yet very young.’ 
SDM07-20050702-005, told by Mya Seng Turung, (87) 


This word is clearly marked by typical verbal morphology — the negative prefix and the 
following realis particle. We do not suggest that dingla should or can be listed as a verb, 
with a meaning like ‘to be an old man’. Had this utterance not been in the negative, it 
might have been possible to regard it as a case of ellipsis of a copular verb like tai 
‘become’, that dingla de (oldman REAL) was short for dingla tai de. However, the 
presence of the negative particle makes this analysis impossible. The negative with the 
verb spelled out would be dingla n-tai de. 
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Other examples of dingla in predicative function include [khi wa]s gai dingla ‘he is an 
old man’, an alternative version of which would be gai dingla [khils, literally ‘very 
old.man 3SG’, where khi is in the additional topic position (see (255) above). 

In addition to the nouns and verbals, there are three closed classes of particles, the noun 
phrase particles (see Chapter 9), the verbal particles (see Chapter 11) and some other 
particles that mark whole clauses (see Chapter 12). 

In Chapter 8 below we have grouped all the (sub-)classes of words that can modify a 
noun within a noun phrase. One of the classes listed there is adjectives. In Turung 
adjectives are similar to verbs, in that they meet the criteria set out in (267). This, however, 
is not in our view enough to list them as a subclass of verb. The criteria in (267) apply only 
when adjectives are in the function of predication, where we would expect those criteria to 
apply — as indeed they apply to the nouns in (272). When adjectives are attributive, with an 
NP, the criteria in (267) apply differently. For example, as is discussed in Section 8.1 
below, when adjectives follow the noun in attributive function, and in most cases when 
they precede the head noun, they cannot be marked by verbal particles. Verbs are never 
able to follow the noun as an attribution. Furthermore adjectives can be negated in any 
position in attributive function. 

In other words, in the attributive function, adjectives behave differently from verbs. For 
this reason, they are listed with demonstratives and quantifiers under the heading of ‘Noun 
modifiers’ in Chapter 8. 

The last class of words includes exclamations, response particles and onomatopoeics 
and is treated in Chapter 13. 


6.4 Cliticisation in Turung 


As already mention in Section 0 above, most Turung morphemes are phonological and 
grammatical words, and there is a Turung term for a discrete (i.e. phonological) word, gah 
si (/ga?? sii?/), literally ‘word/language fruit’. 

However there are some cases where the phonological word is not a single morpheme, 
and these are analysed as cases of prefixing or procliticisation. The prefixes have already 
been introduced in (252) above, but it will be appropriate here to discuss the proclitics in 
more detail. 

The most frequently encountered proclitic is /da=/, a reduction of either the realis 
marker de or the demonstrative dai. This combines phonologically with the following 
word, usually but not necessarily another function word. Consider (273), where it 
combines with ktah ‘after’. 


273) dum ntah te jo akhing wa du dktah 
dum? n'ta?! tee? joo’ a'khiņ waa! duu? = da=kota?! 
[[granary house setup  PURP time DEF]np come  REAL=after] 
chau sikya i choi hah 
cau! sikyaa? ii coi? ha?! 

RESP PN AG know DECL 


“When the time came for her to marry, Chaw Sikkya came to know.’ 
SDM07-20050703-013, told by Phonidhar Shyam (Doga), (47) 
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In (274) in a variant form with initial /r/, it combines with a content word, naang ‘hear’. 
The clause na kthong ang du re ‘she came to Na Kthong’ is the complement of naang. For 
further discussion of the initial /r/ variant of the realis particle, see Section 11.1.4 below. 


274) na kthong ang du rnaang go i 
naa? kəthoņ? ay? duu? rə = naan? go! ii? 
[[PN at come REAL |comer=hear TOP ADV] 
mu go n- mu lu i 
muu? go! n- muu? luv? ii? 
see TOP NEG see GET 1PL 


‘(Although) we heard that she had come to Na Kthong, we did not get to see her.’ 
SDM07-2007-032, told by Phonihdar Shyam (Doga), (26) 


Wherever such cliticisation occurs in this study, it will be marked with the = symbol, 
and glossed with the same gloss that the fully realised form of the word would have. 

A second, related, phenomenon is the lenition of initial consonants on some 
grammatical morphemes. For example, the declarative marker hah is regularly realised 
with an initial /y/ when following a verb that has a final -/i/ or with an initial /w/ when 
following a verb that has a final -/u/. This lenition is indicative that this is a particle, a kind 
of function word, and suggests that it might be tending towards postclitic status. 

Similar phenomena are also observed with the initial consonant of the definite particle 
wa. 

In (275), the second token of the future ‘particle’ nga is realised almost as [ma:] with 
assimilation to the final consonant of the previous word. This is in a younger speaker’s 
language and is not general in all the Turungs — it suggests that this nga is becoming a 
clitic. We have writen this as ma because this is the form of the future particle in Numhpuk 
Singpho, spoken in Upper Assam. 


275) nggu kchan nga kchap ma 
n'guu* kocan? naa! kəcap? maa! 
rice winnow FUT winnow FUT 


‘Then we will winnow the rice and throw away the husks.’ 
SDM07-20050702-017, told by Rekha, (123) 


In the speech of the same speaker, Rekha Shyam, the topic marker go is very severely 
reduced as in (276). The combined word is realised as [thao]. The word mu ‘also’ was 
realised simply as a very brief nasal syllable. Young people in Basapathar village, where 
this example was recorded, speak very quickly but such severe reduction would be possible 
only with function words. 


276) dungweh thah go mpan mu weh go 
dun'we?’ tha?’ go! m'pan! muu! we?! go! 
broom with TOP courtyard also sweep TOP 


“We also sweep the courtyard with the broom.’ 
SDM07-20050702-018, told by Rekha, (61) 
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6.5 Word ‘families’ 


One interesting feature about the Turung language, shared by many Tibeto-Burman 
languages, are ‘word families’, groups of words with similar semantic properties, often in 
different word classes, but which are obviously related. Consider (277): 


277) ri ‘thread’ /rii?/ 
rin ‘to spin (thread)’ /rin*/ 


It is tempting to suggest that the final -/n/ in rin ‘spin’ might historically have been a 
derivational suffix of some kind, but it is certainly not so synchronically. The two words 
carry different tones, something that was carefully checked with Ananta Singphow. 

A richer word family is presented in (278): 


278) sa ‘to eat’ /saa?/ 
san ‘meat, flesh’ /san?/ 
sat ‘rice (cooked)’ /sat'/ 


Opposite to (277), in (278) the apparently underived form here is the verb, ‘to eat’ and 
the apparently derived forms are both nouns. These are the most prototypically eaten items, 
namely rice and meat. 

Another less transparent word family is presented in (279): 


279) brah ‘to divorce’ /bra??/ 
gbrah ‘to diverge’ /gabra??/ 
gbraang ‘fork in a tree’ /gabraan?/ 


When discussing these examples, Ananta Singphow was quite definite that the word for 
‘fork in a tree’, gbraang, was derived from the word for ‘to divorce’. This would suggest 
that some of these derivational processes are still partially transparent, but no other 
evidence can be found for this contention. 

The word ‘diverge’ was exemplified by Ananta Singphow as in (280): 


280) khanu wa  gbrah na khasi ngkhong tai hah 
khaa*nuu> waa! gəbra?? naa? khaa’sii? n'khop? tai? ha?! 
river DEF diverge SEQ stream two become DECL 


‘After the river was divided, it became two streams.’ 


Sentence spoken by Ananta Singphow 
The richest word family found so far is presented in (281): 


281) gah ‘word/language’ /ga??/ 
sga ‘to speak’ /sogaa'/ 
sgah ‘to call’ /soga?'/ 
ka ‘to write’ /kaa?/ 
mka ‘writing, pattern’ /mokaa*/ 
skah ‘reportative particle’ /saka?!/ 
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These words are all semantically related. The reportative particle skah appears to be 
derived from the word for ‘speak’, although the latter certainly has a voiced initial 
consonant on the major syllable, while the former has a voiceless initial, although it maybe 
voiced in the speech of some informants. Voicing variation is very frequent in Turung, as 
discussed in Section 4.1.3.1. 

The verb ‘to call’ may have arisen from the combination of the causative prefix and the 
word for ‘word/language’, but according to Ananta Singphow, these two words now have 
different tones, something we do not find with other pairs of underived and causative 
words. The tonal difference is slight, and while Ananta Singphow was quite clear that the 
tone of ‘call’ was the first tone (which he called the simple tone) and the tone of ‘word’ 
was the third tone (which he called the straight tone, and which has a little length 
associated with it), since there is no word /soga??/ with which the word for ‘call’ could be 
confused, the tone of this word has neutralised to the most unmarked tone. 

The prefix /m-/ in the word for ‘writing’ is not a productive nominaliser. It is discussed 
below in Section 7.5. 


/ Nominals 


As already indicated in Section 6.3.2 above, in our study of Turung, nouns are those 
lexemes (words) that fit the following criteria: 


282) A noun is a lexeme that can be followed by a noun phrase particle 
A noun is a lexeme that can be the head of a noun phrase 


These definitions are respectively morphological and syntactic, but semantic criteria can 
be brought to bear for the characterisation of nouns also: prototypically nouns refer to 
concrete entities. Thus we would categorise dingla ‘old man’ as a noun, because it meets 
the criteria in (282) and refers to a concrete identity. This word can also be the head of a 
predicate, as seen in (272) above, a function most usually associated with verbs and 
adjectives. The use of dingla as the head of the predicate will be treated as evidence for the 
fact that sometimes some nouns can appear as the head of the predicate. We will not be 
claiming that dingla is also a verb, or that has been zero-derived into a verb. 

The word yup ‘sleep’ also occasionally meets the criteria in (282), but its prototypical 
association is with a process, and it is much more frequently found with verbal 
morphology, so it will be treated as a verb. 

A noun’s most typical syntactic function is to head a noun phrase (NP), (see Section 
14.1 below). It is the noun phrase and not the noun that is an argument of a verb, although 
sometimes a noun phrase is made up only of a noun. 


7.1 Nouns 


Nouns are here analysed as being either monomorphemic nouns (Section 7.1.1) or 
compound nouns (Section 7.1.2). Three special subgroups of nouns, kinship terms 
(Section 7.1.3), relational nouns (Section 7.1.4) and proper nouns (Section 7.1.5) will also 
be treated in detail. 


7.1.1 Monomorphemic nouns 


Monomorphemic nouns, including those that may have been historically compounds but 
which are today analysed as single morphemes, are probably the largest single class in the 
Turung language, and they are an open class, open to borrowing from contact languages 
such as Tai and Assamese. 

A large number of nouns are monosyllabic. Some examples are presented in Table 9: 
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Table 71: Monosyllabic Nouns in Turung 


Nominals 
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Turung word Gloss Cognates (Matisoff 2003 for PTB, 
Morey 2005a for Tai) 

khah kha?! water 

muh mu?! sky PTB *mow 

mung mup? world Tai Aiton mum? 

nam nam? forest 

phun phun? wood PTB *bul~*pul ‘tree’ 

wah war? pig PTB *wak 

woi woi? monkey PTB *b-woy 

wu wuu’? fowl 


As can be seen, not all of these words have Proto-Tibeto-Burman cognates. 
In addition to monosyllables, there are three main types of non-monosyllabic structures 
in the Turung language, namely sesquisyllables, syllables with a syllabic nasal, and full 
disyllables. A significant number of nouns are sequisyllabic in structure, as exemplified in 


Table 72: 


Table 72: Sequisyllabic Nouns in Turung 


Turung word Gloss Notes on the Cognates for the 
unstressed syllable | stressed syllable 
(Matisoff 2003) 
5 young man 
sbrang sobran fanmared) 
mkhown makhoon? | YOu Woman 
(unmarried) 
mgui mogui® elephant PTB *gwi(y) 
srowng səroon? tiger 
Ipu lopuu* snake PTB *bow 
Itah lota?? arm pee Ey) 
‘hand/arm’ 
/lə-/ (PTB *1(y)ak) 
3 a OR 
lgowng logoon leg saad ane? PTB *kan ~ *ken 
locaan? /lə-/ (PTB *1l(y)ak) 
Ichaang khu hun elbow Sudan 
/lə-/ (PTB *1(y)ak) 
2 * 
Iphut lophut knee Adadan PTB *put 
3 , perhaps from mu?! E 
mrang moray rain (PTB *mow) ‘sky’ PTB *rwa 
msin mosin* ice perhaps from mu?! 


(PTB *mow) ‘sky’ 
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According to 
Ananta Singphow 
there is a related 
verbal form Iga 
‘become old’, now 
used by the 
younger generation 
to mean ‘paddy 
seedlings’ 


paddy 


1 
dga dogma seedlings 


In his brief study of Jingpho, Matisoff (1974b:190) suggested that sesquisyllabic words 
could be regarded as being bi-morphemic, consisting of a nominal bound prefix (Bn in his 
abbreviation) in close juncture with a noun. 

Matisoff pointed out that “most B,’s of the shape Cə- have no definite or consistent 
meaning” (1974b:190), something that we see with the prefix /mə-/ in the words for 
‘young woman’ and ‘elephant’ and /sə-/ in the words for ‘young man’ and ‘tiger’. 

On the other hand, there were cases where the initial Co- syllable did appear to carry 
some sort of meaning, as in the case of the words for ‘arm’, ‘leg’, ‘elbow’ and ‘knee’ in 
Table 72, all of which have an initial syllable /lə-/, for which Matisoff gave the meaning 
‘hand/arm’, a reflex of Proto-Tibeto-Burman, reconstructed as *lak by Benedict 
(1972:210) and as *l(y)ak by Matisoff (2003). Perhaps even the word for snake contains 
this same prefix, snakes being typically long and thin like arms. In this case the initial 
syllable has become a classifier-like prefix. 

However, among the Turungs today, there is little sense that /lo-/ is a meaningful 
element, even it was historically. 

The final two words in Table 72 both have initial /mo-/. As already discussed in relation 
to (250) above, It is possible that these words were historically compounds, with the first 
member being muh ‘sky’. 

The second type of non-monosyllabic noun is what we have termed nasal syllables (see 
Section 5.1.3). Some of these are listed in Table 73: 


Table 73: Nouns with syllabic nasal initials 


Turung word Gloss Synchronic notes Historical notes 
ngga n' gaa! earth, ground PTB *ha ~ *ka 
nlung mluy? stone PTB *luy ~ *luk 
mbung m*bun? wind buy ‘to blow’ PTB *bun 

ntah n'ta?! house 

nraang n°raan> bone Matisoff gives 


PTB *rus and one 
of the reflexes is 
Jg. nrut 


mba m'baa! cloth 


The syllabic nasal that forms the minor syllable of these words assimilates to the place 
of articulation of the following segment. Phonemically they are arguably a single segment 
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that also may assimilate to the tone of the following syllable (for further discussion on this 
point, see above Section 5.2.5). When taken together with the proto forms that are listed in 
Table 73, none of which have a minor syllable, we may posit that the syllabic nasal is a 
fairly recent development, the erosion of some kind of prefix, or of the first syllable of a 
monomorphemic disyllable. Possible candidates for this are the preformatives ning and 
num, discussed below. 

In present day Turung the word for ‘blow’ is bung, so that ‘the wind is blowing’ mbung 
bung. We do not deduce from this that the noun mbung is derived from a basic verb bung. 
Rather, it appears that the verb is the derived form, by analogy with the derived verbs 
discussed below in Section 10.6. 

The final group of monomorphemic nouns are disyllables, exemplified in Table 74: 


Table 74: Monomorphemic disyllabic nouns in Turung 


Turung word Gloss Synchronic notes Historical notes 
pungkhu pun*khuu*? | cave /khuu’/ ‘hole’ 
dingla din'laa! old man /laa?/ ‘male’ 
kunsu kun'suu* cattle 
PTB *mow, but 
summui sum*mui* cloud a poutoa see ‘sky’, Table 9 
sungmui. 
above 
sumphoh, sum'pho?’, 
chumphoh | cum'pho?! Pa 
Tai Aiton kai’ 
kaihan kai*haan* goose ‘chicken’, haan’ 
‘goose’? 
a Ei 
kaipet kai*pet? duck oe pr 
kumpa kum? paa* mud 
kumchai kum? cai* sand 
kumpak kum?pak' pumpkin 


In most cases the etymology of these disyllabic words is opaque to the Turung speakers, 
although there is a suggestable relationship between pungkhu ‘cave’ and khu ‘hole’, as 
between dingla (/din'laa'/) ‘man’ and Ia (/laa”/) ‘male’, with a difference in tone between 
the la syllable in both cases. Nevertheless both are regarded by Turung speakers as 
monomorphemic. 

Synchronically, words like kunsu and summui are fully monomorphemic , whatever 
their early history may have been. There are a number of words whose first syllable is sum, 
such as sumbram ‘eczema’, summang ‘back’, sumpai ‘spleen’, as well as the word for 
human being sumphoh, which has a varient chumphoh. The syllable sum is representative 
of what Hanson (1906) termed a ‘general preformative’, in other words a syllable whose 


t+ The proto Tai word for ‘duck’ has a low front vowel; present day Aiton pronunciation with the high front 


/i/ is irregular. This word is also used in Singpho in Upper Assam (where it is pronounced as khaibet) 
suggesting that this word was borrowed into an earlier stage of Turung language before contact with the 
Tai Aitons. 
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meaning could not be established, but that nevertheless seemed to link a large number of 
words. The forms with initial sum all have labial consonants heading the second syllable, 
suggesting homorganic assimilation, and perhaps a single preformative of which sum, sung 
and sing are all variants. Most the examples that we have just listed relate to humans, but it 
is not possible to say that it has a meaning relating to humans, given forms like summui 
‘cloud’ In the Turung data that we have collected, the syllable sum is only found as the first 
syllable in nouns, not of verbs, although verbal examples might yet be found. 

When the initial consonant of the second syllable is not labial, the form is sung, as in 
sunggu ‘lizard’ and sungjup ‘loin cloth’. suggesting that the -ng final is the basic form and 
-m final is as a result of assimilation. However this is also not regular: the word for ‘back’ 
can be realised as both sungmang and summang, but not all the words list in the previous 
paragraph have been found with this variation. 

All of the words from the Turung lexicon with initial kum are listed in (283). Most 
relate to geographical or botanical objects, and it may be that at some point in the history 
of the language kum meant something like ‘round, flat, object, part of nature’. 


283) kumchai; /kum?cai?/; n.; sand; 
kumchai slui, /kum*cai* səlui?/; n.; orange; 
kumlep; /kum*lep?/; n.; bean; 
kumpa; /kum*paa?/; n.; mud; 
kumpak; /kum*pak'/; n.; sweet gourd; 
kumpak si; /kum*pak' sii?/; n.; pumpkin, squash; 
kumpat; /kum*pat?/; n.; bamboo stick; 
kumpha; /kum*phaa?/; v.; offer, to; 
kumphuh; /kum*phu??/; n.; hillock; 
kumphuh; /kum*phu??/; n.; anthill, small; 
kumphya; /kum*phyaa’/; n.; snail; 


The most frequent of these ‘general preformatives’ are listed in (284) 


284) kum 
sum 
sung 
sing, as singlet ‘tongue’, singri ‘rope’ 
num, as numsa ‘woman’, numbowng ‘chief’ 
nung, as nunggun ‘power’, nunggup ‘mouth’ 
ning 


All these preformatives have high vowels and final nasals. Both those with initial /s-/ 
and initial /n-/ have the same three final possible rhymes, namely /-um/, /-un/ and /-in/. 
Over 90% of them are nouns, but there are some verbs, for example singkot ‘step over’, so 
we cannot say that these preformatives are nominal prefixes. 

Probably the most frequently occurring of them is ning, already exemplified in (251) in 
Section 6.1 above. As with the other classes of preformative words, most are nouns, but 
several are unambiguously not nouns, as with ningget ‘quarrel’, which is clearly a verb, 
and some have ambiguous status, such as ningkin ‘sing/song’ which is equally frequent 
heading NPs and or predications, as shown in (285). 
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285) kintu* dai singphoh pang ang mkhau mla 
kinu dai’? sin'pho?! pan? an? mokhau* məlaa? 
but this Singpho area at what how 
du lu wa la de dai gmung wa 
duu? luu? waa? laa? de! dai? gəmuņ? waa 
come GET Cos TAKE REAL [[that matter DEF |p 
ngai mi i na ningkin aima ningkin dgo 
gai? mii? i naa nin’kin? aimaa! niņp?kin? do=go' 
[1sG]np earlier [1PL POSS song one]np [sing REAL ]prRED=TOP 


‘But how did we come to the Singpho area?”, I, earlier sang about this matter in 
one of our songs.’ 


SDM07-20040702-010, told by Mohudhar Turung, (148) 


In the second clause of (285) we see ningkin twice, the first as the head of NP, as shown 
by the possessor i na ‘our’ preceding it and the quantifier aima ‘one’ following it; and as a 
verb, where it is marked by dgo, the reduction of the realis marker, in combination with the 
topic marker. Because of its frequency in both noun and verb functions, ningkin is listed in 
the lexicon as both noun and verb. 

This is a very different case from the apparently derived verbal in mbung bung ‘the 
wind blows’, discussed in connection to Table 73 above. We do not find the form *ningkin 
kin meaning ‘to sing a song’. 

Further words with ning preformatives include two adjectives, ningsa ‘old’ and 
ningnaan ‘new’, both of which share with adjectives the ability to postmodify a head noun 
in an NP (see below Section 8.1.1). Finally there is ningdim ‘after’, which is discussed 
below in Section 7.1.4. 

Although we have argued that ning is not a nominaliser or a marker of nominals, there 
are some pairs of words which suggest that ning does have a very nominal ‘feel’ about it. 
Consider the words sin ‘dark’ and ningsin ‘darkness’.The English glosses given here 
suggest that one is more predicative, and the other more nominal. In fact both are found as 
adjectives in attributive function, while sin is quite frequently found in predicative 
function, whereas ningsin is occasionally found as a noun. From this example we may 
conclude that the presences of the preformative ning inclines a word to be more nominal. 

There is a relationship between these preformatives and the sesquisyllabic forms 
discussed earlier. The word nungwa /nuy'waa'/ ‘axe’ is always found in Turung as a fully 
disyllabic form. In Jingpho, on the other hand, variation between initial syllable nasal and 
initial ning is found, as in f-wa/nin-wa ‘axe’ (Matisoff 2003:129). 

There are two words in Table 74 of Tai origin, which are compounds in Tai language, 
but whose compound meaning is not transparent to Turung speakers, kaipet ‘duck’ and 
kaihaan ‘goose’. Native Turung bird names often have the word wu ‘fowl’ as the first 
member of a compound, as wu bit ‘jungle sparrow’, wu geh ‘parrot’. The words kaipet and 
kaihaan were probably borrowed complete from Tai, perhaps by speakers who knew that 
they were Tai compounds, but synchronically speakers mostly do not regard these as being 
compounds. 
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7.1.2 Compound nouns 


In this analysis, a compound noun is one that is transparently made up of two 
morphemes, the meaning of both of which is clear to speakers of Turung. Some common 
compounds with the head as the first element are listed in Table 75: 


Table 75: Compound nouns in Turung 


Turung word Gloss Notes — 1* syllable | Notes — 2™ 
syllable 
1 
khabong khaa*bon? spring, well Khal vet D bowng ‘source’ 
water 
1 
khagba khaa?gəbaa? | river iat het ) gba ‘big’ 
water 
1 2 Incep | grang ‘to 
mugrang mu gran thunder muh (/mu?’/) ‘sky hunder 


A key feature of the compounds in Table 75 is that the final glottal stop of the first 
member is lost. In each case, the first member is the head of the compound. The first 
element in these compounds is always a noun, but the second element may be a member of 
another class, as gba which is an adjective. 

Such compounds also include animal terms. Compounds with wu ‘fowl’ as the first 
element are listed in Table 76: 


Table 76: Compounds with wu ‘fowl’ 


Turung word Gloss Notes 
wubit wuu’bit jungle sparrow 

wucha wuu’caa' sparrow 

wugeh wuu’ ge?? parrot 

wujui wuu’jui? tailor bird 

wuwi wuu’ wii? hen 


A very similar word wudi /wuu7dii’/ ‘egg’ is a a different type of compound because it 
has the reverse order. The word /dii’/ by itself means ‘egg’ or ‘kidney’. Other words with 
/dii?/ as the second member are given in Table 77: 


Table 77: Compounds with di ‘egg’ as the second member 


Turung word Gloss Notes 
The presence of the glottal 
chihdi ci? dii? louse egg, nit ee ps 
compound 
nadi naa'dii? nose 
wudi wuu’ dii? egg 


Compounds with nga ‘fish’ as the first element are listed in Table 78: 
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Table 78: Compounds with nga ‘fish’ 


Turung word Gloss Notes 
ngalpu naa'lopuu* eel lit: ‘fish snake’ 
p . 7 7 
ngaphai naa'phai* fish, long type Bossy: TAATOU) DAHA 
sharp 
ngasan naa'san? fish (for eating) lit: ‘fish flesh’ 


The words ngalpu ‘eel’ ngaphai ‘long type of fish’ have the first member of the 
compound as the head, both are types of fish. The head in the compound ngasan ‘fish (for 
eating)’ is less clear. The compound form is now the generalised way of referring to fish, 
both as food and as animals, so either element can be analysed as the head in this case.= 

With most words for animals that are compounds of this type, the meaning of the 
second element is not known by many Turung speakers. 

One compound with some interesting features is the word dumsun translatable as 
‘earthquake’, which is literally ‘earth(quake)-to shake’. On the surface it has the same 
structure as khabong but it has some curious features. When modified, this type of 
compound can be split, at least for some speakers, as in (286): 


286) dum gba he sun dgo 
dum? gəbaa? hee’ sun? də = go! 
earth- big STILL -quake REAL=TOP 


‘It was a great earthquake.’ 
SDM07-20030702A-002, told by Mya Seng Turung, (79) 


When the phrase ‘big earthquake’ was discussed with Kon Kham and Ji Seng in 
Rengmai, they suggested that all of the following are possible: dumsun gba, gba dumsun 
and dum gba sun. They also offered an example that showed that dum was a lexical item, 
as (287): 


287) dum gba aima du 
dum? gəbaa? aimaa! duu? 
quake big one come 
‘A big earthquake came.’ 


Younger speakers tended to prefer the whole word to be modified, as in (288). 
Mohudhar Turung felt that dumsun is a compound, but that if (286) were used it would 
suggest the earthquake was still going on, whereas (288) would suggest it was finished. 


288) a dumsun gba 
a dum?sun? gobaa” 
EXCL earthquake big 
‘(It was a big earthquake)’ 


SDM07-2004Notebook Na Kthong 14/4/04 
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According to Ananta Singphow, dum is a word meaning ‘earth? and therefore the 
compound split in (286) is grammatical for him; however for some speakers this 
etymology was not transparent and dumsun is an unsplittable compound. 

The word class status of this apparently lexical item is itself somewhat uncertain. Its 
origins are phrasal and at least for some speakers it is not fully lexicalised. 

The splitting of compounds is also found in Tai, in the case of verb compounds, such as 
Phake t9? huk’ ‘to weave’, which is literally ‘weave-loom’. When negated, the compound 
is split and the noun fronted, as shown in (289): 


289) 825 NR A CN 
mün? huk! ma! təf 
3sG loom NEG weave.NEG 


‘She didn’t/doesn’t weave.’ 


A second type of compound noun has the head as the second element, as in (290). This 
structure reflects the basic typology of Tibeto-Burman languages, where the head is in final 
position: 


290) kunsu khok 
kun'suu? khok 
cattle pen 
‘cattle pen’ 


The structure of this type of compound is MODIFIER — MODIFIED, as English ox 
cart. Turungs do indeed say kunsu leng ‘cattle cart’, or peyn leng (/peen? len*/) ‘airplane’, 
where the first element is a verb. 

When the head is the second element, there is an alternative, less conventionalised 
construction with the possessive marker na, as can be seen in (291.2) 


291.1) jah lapchop 
ja?! lap*cop' 
gold ring 
‘golden ring’ 

291.2) jah na lapchop 
ja?! naa? lap*cop' 
gold POSS ring 
‘golden ring’ 


Example (291.2) is not a compound, it is an NP in which the noun is modified in a 
structure that is formally the same as possession, literally ‘the gold’s ring’. Where the first 
member of such a compound is a verb, as with peyn leng. we can posit that it may be a 
conventionalisation of a relative clause structure peyn di leng ‘the vehicle which flies’ (see 
below Section 14.5 for a discussion of relative clauses). 

The difference between such compounds and an NP with possessor may be elucidated 
by the following example. Mya Seng of Rengmai called an electric fan wan na mbung 
‘fire-Poss-wind’, explaining that the posessive marker could be omitted. Kon Seng Turung 
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said that a hand-held fan would be ltah lwit ‘hand-fan’, adding that this form, without the 
posessive, would be more appropriate than [tah na lwit. Presumably a hand held fan is a 
more culturally salient item, and one that has been around for longer and is wider use, 
hence it is more likely to be conventionalised, and lack the marking the possessive. 

Two other more complex compounds are lik srin maang (/lik' sərin? maan’/) ‘student’ 
(lit. ‘book teach youth’) and na thu chumphoh (/naa* thuu? cum'pho?'/) ‘rice farmer’ (lit. 
‘field plough person’). Both of these forms arise from relative clause structures, as lik srin 
de maang originally meaning ‘the youth who studies’. One could not use this form for the 
conventialised occupation of student. In all of these compound examples, the addition of a 
marker — the possessive where the first member is a noun, and the realis where the first 
member is a predication, would change the meaning from the general to the specific, to 
refer to, for example, a particular person who has been ploughing a field, as na thu de 
chumphoh. 

Another example of compound with modifier-head structure, with both elements being 
nouns, is found in (292): 


292) khni bowng mgah dung ra 
khonii? boon? maga?! dun? raa? 
3PL head side sit should 


‘They should sit at the head side.’ 
SDM07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (30) 


The terms bowng mgah ‘head-side’ and Igowng mgah ‘leg-side’ can refer to different 
sections of a space. These are examples of what we term relational nouns (see Section 
7.1.4 below). 

Words for trees and fruits are compounds of this type, with the words ban (/ban'/) ‘tree’ 
or si (/sii*/) ‘fruit/vegetable’ in second position in the compound. Some of these are listed 
in Table 79. Analogous with the words for ‘birds’ and ‘fish’ above, sometimes the meaning 
of the more specific, in this case initial, element is not transparent, beyond referring to a 
particular species. To refer to the species in a generic way, these second position elements 
are not required. Thus we can have a form mu’un to refer to coconut trees and fruits, 
whereas mu’un ban will refer only to coconut tree and mu’un si only to the coconut fruit. 


Table 79: Compounds for trees and vegetables 


Turung word Gloss Notes 

mlu ban moluu® ban! fig tree type 

mu’un ban moun? ban! coconut tree 

mu’un si moun? sii’ coconut fruit 

sba si sobaa® sii? egg plant, brinjal 

chkhya si cokhyaa? sii? | amloki a type of fruit 


Another type of compound is one in which one member is reduced in form. These are a 
type of coordinate compound, for example, the term num maang ‘wife and children’ is a 
compound made up of numsa (jan) (/num?saa’ jan?/) ‘wife’ and maang (/maan’/) ‘youth’. 
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7.1.2.1 Reduplication 


Three distinct types of reduplication have been identified for nouns: (1) a productive 
fully reduplicated form that has a distributive or otherwise plural meaning, (2) a productive 
partially reduplicated phrasal form where the meaning refers to a particular object or entity, 
and (3) alliterative compounds where the second member is meaningless by itself. 

The distributive meaning of a fuly reduplicated form is exemplified in (293): 


293) wu kah kah la na sa 
wuu? ka?? ka?? laa? naa? saa? 
chicken cage.REDUPL take POSS eat 


‘He took the chickens cage by cage and ate them.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (34) 


A pluralised meaning ‘some places’ is exemplified in (294): 


294) sra sra loloh nga sra ang 
səraa? səraa? lo*lo?? paa? səraa? an? 
place place many have place at 
ngkhong msum sot di nga 
n'khon? məsum? sot! dii' naa? 
two three like LV have 


‘In some places there are many, in other places there may be only or two or three.’ 
SDM07-20050703-006, told by Manik Shyam, (47) 


The second type, partial reduplication of a monomorphemic noun, is exemplified in 
(295), where an English noun meeting is partially reduplicated to form an elaborated 
structure, with the meaning ‘meeting’. 


295) nogura ang na khni i dai borhula ang 
nogura an” naa? khənii? ii? dai? borhula ag? 
PN at POSS 3PL AG that PN at 
goi na chumphoh la na khni tang 
goi? naa? cum'pho?! laa? naa? khonii? tan? 
at SEQ person take SEQ 3PL there 
goi nga na stang goi khni 
goi? naa? naa? sotan? goi? khonii? 
at stay SEQ there at 3PL 
miting mitang yah i ktang goi 
meetin  miitaņ? ya’?! ii? kətan? goi? 


meeting EUPH now 1PL where at 
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i mreng te na nga 
ii? məreeņ? tee? naa? naa? 
ADV village setup SEQ CONT 


‘From Nogura, coming to Borhula, there they had a meeting (to discuss) where to 
set up the village.’ 


SDM07-200408-007, told by Bamuni, (44) 


The form miting mitang is not monomorphemic, because miting has a meaning by itself. 
However mitang has no meaning by itself, and its phonetic form is decided by the word the 
it reduplicates. This form conforms to the widespread Southeast Asian preference for four 
syllable elaborated expressions. Other examples of this structure are given in Table 80: 


Table 80: Partially reduplicated compounds 


Turung word Gloss 
mungli mungsi mun lii” mun? sii? work 
ransu ranjang ran?suu? ranĉ?jan? enemy 
ngarai ngarong naařrai? naa*ron* hell 


In each of these examples, a disyllabic word with a well attested meaning in Turung, 
mungli, ransu and ngarai is found in combination with a word that repeats the first syllable 
and then offers a second syllable which may rhyme (as mungli mungsi, or alliterate (as 
ngarai ngarong) or neither (as ransu ranjang). 

The last type of noun compound is the alliterative or rhyming compound. These are 
demonstrated in Table 81: 


Table 81: Alliterative or rhyming compounds 


Turung word Gloss 

wih wown wi?'woon! shifting cultivation 
mung man mun’man* country, people 
pingya chka piņ?yaa? cokaa* knowledge 
numdoh numdan num*do?? num*dan’ | disturbance 


Several subtypes can be identified here. Some, like wih wown, are alliterative, and 
others, like pingya chka, are rhyming. The word pingya is a Tai borrowing, originally from 
Pali, and the form chka picks up on a similarity with the verb ‘write’ (/kaa*/). The final 
example in Table 81 is an alliterative compound in which there is a preformative (see 
above Section 7.1.1). 

The words in Table 80 and Table 81 are subsumed into a single class by Turung 
speakers, called skap di (/sokap* dii'/) ‘attached’. The second element of these is glossed 
as EUPH in the texts. These are highly productive and depend only on the creativity of the 
speaker. For example when Ji Seng Turung was asked to come up with some, she offered 
forms like ntah stah (/n'ta?' sota?'/) for ‘house’, a case of a rhyming compound. 
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7.1.3. Kinship terms 


Turung kinship has been discussed in some detail in Section 2.2.1. Kinship terms are 
interesting linguistically not only for the initial clusters and sometimes gemination 
observed when they are realised in connected text (see above Section 4.1.5.1), but also 
because they are examples of compound nouns in which the first element is a reduced 
syllable which has a transparent meaning in Turung. We may term these reduced initial 
syllables nominal prefixes in Turung. 

The nominal prefixes used with kinship terms are given in (296): 


296) a-/a'-/ ‘prefix denoting one’s own relative’ (abbreviated as OR) 
k- /ko-/ ‘prefix denoting another’s relative’ (abbreviated as AR) 


The k- prefix is voiced when the initial consonant of the monosyllabic kinship term is 
voiced. It is only used with kinship terms of Singpho origin, as already discussed in 
Section 2.2.1. There are no kinship terms of Singpho origin with initial vowels. 

Some examples of kinship terms, in combination with these prefixes, are found in (297): 


297) acha /a'-caa*/ ‘(my) mother’s younger brother’ 
kcha /kəcaa?/ ‘(their) mother’s younger brother’ 
anu /a'nuu’/ ‘(my) mother’ 
gnu /gonuu’/ ‘(their) mother’ 


The difference in usage between these of the two forms is shown in (298), in which Khit 
Seng is talking about her half brother, who had the same father as her, but a different 
mother. The father is referred to with the a- prefix and the mother with the k- prefix. 


298) awa aima gnu gaga 
a'-waa' ai°maa' gə-nuu? ga'gaa' 
OR-FA one AR-MO different 


‘Same father, different mother.’ 
SDMO07-200408-006, told by Khit Seng, (289) 


When used vocatively, the a- prefix is always used, sometimes with a vocative particle, 
as in (299). 


299) o asa e ngai toi hah 
o a'-saa? e? nai? toi? ha?! 
EXCL or-child voc 1sG see DECL 


‘Oh my son, I have seen her.’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (16) 


Generally speaking, Turung people call their younger relatives by their names, rather 
than using kinship terms although in (299), which is from a story where the characters are 
never named, the younger relative is called using a kinship term. The terms for both 
‘child’, sa and ‘grandchild’, su, are never used with the a- prefix in 1° person possessive 
phrases, so *ngai na asa, *ngai na asu. Rather, the k- form is used here, as ngai na ksa ‘my 
child’. 
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When referring to an older or equal relative, sometimes a kinship term is used in 
comnbination with the person’s name, as in (300). This is one of the few cases where one 
of these kinship terms is used without one of the prefixes exemplified above in (296). The 
term khau means ‘male cross cousin’. It could be translated as ‘cousin’ or sometimes 
‘brother-in-law’. The latter translation is possible because the sister of a khau is a 
marriageable relative (rat) for a Turung man. 


300) khau muhi mu yah mlap 
khau? muhi muu! ya?! molap* 
MA.CR.CO PN again now forget 


‘Now brother-in-law Muhi has forgotten.’ 
SDM07-20030702A-002, told by Mya Seng Turung, (20) 


Because the words for ‘brother’ and ‘male parallel cousin’ are the same, due to the 
kinship system, to disambiguate these terms, to establish whether a person is a sibling or a 
parallel cousin, it is necessary to be specific about the parentage, as in (301): 


301) ame aima awa aima i theyng 
1 2 -2 1 1 1 2 1 233 3 
a -mee ar maa a -Waa armaa 11 theen 
OR-MO one OR-FA one 1PL PL 


“We have the same mother and father.’ 
SDM07-200408-007, told by Bamuni, (66) 


Since both kin mentioned in (301) are kin of the speaker, the a- prefix is employed. 


7.1.4 Relational nouns 


A further subclass of nouns is what we will term relational nouns. They are known 
under other terms such as relator nouns (Genetti 1994:55). In this category we have 
grouped together a series of words whose meaning is locational or temporal, some of 
which have a similar role in Turung grammar to some prepositions in English. They are, 
however, clearly nouns as they can and usually are marked by noun phrase particles, as in 
(302), where the phrase sngoih na chumphoh ‘before-Poss-people’ may be translated as 
‘those people of old’. 


302) mkhau kun e s dau bok ka 
məkhau? kun’? e Y dau’ bok’ kaa’? 
what maybe HESIT af that group write 
kan da sngoih na chumphoh theyng 
kan? daa? sonoi?? naa’? cum'pho?! theeņ? 
RECIP KEEP [before POSS person PLI np 


‘Those people of old wrote it together and it was kept.’ 
SDM07-20030702A-001, told by Pradip Thoumoung, (27) 


Relational nouns can co-occur with the possessive marker na as in (302), or with the 
locative marker ang as in (303) and (304). 
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303) ho phun mpot ang dung nanga 
hoo? phun? m’°pot? an? duņ? nanaa' 
yonder [tree under place] sit CONT 


‘(And) was sitting under yonder tree.’ 
SDM07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi,, told by Khit Soi, (7) 


304) phun thi ang lung na we tem rai nanga 
phun? thi? an? lun? naa? .. tem? rai! nəņaa' 
tree above at goup SEQ .. quietly LV CONT 


‘He went quietly up that tree.’ 
SDM07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (9) 


In (305), the relational noun man is modified by the NP ‘Dr. Banchob’, in the role of 
possessor. 


305) doctor** bansop na man ang 
doctor bansop naa? man? ap? 
[[doctor PN] Poss front] of 


‘In front of Dr. Banchob...’ 
SDM07-200304-009, told by Soi U Shyam, (8) 


The relational noun man is the Turung word for ‘face’, here translated as ‘front’. Given 
that these are nouns, they are probably a semi-open class and it would be possible for other 
Turung nouns to be pressed into service as relational nouns. 

Occasionally, these relational nouns are compounded with another noun, as we saw 
above in (303) and (304), and can see again in (306), where phun mpuh is analysed as a 
compound, ‘under the tree’, ‘the tree’s base’. It is a conventionalised, grammaticalising 
version of phun na mpuh, although several Turung speakers who were consulted on this 
point said that there was no difference in meaning. 


306) da dah chrop goi phun mpuh 
daa? daa? cərop? goi? phun? m'pu?? 
keep KEEP [house at] [tree under] 


‘She was kept in a house under the tree.’ 
SDM07-200304-005, told by Muhidhar Shyam, (84) 
The most frequently occurring relational nouns expressing location are given in Table 
82. All are marked by the noun phrase particle goi, and literally mean ‘at here’, ‘at there’, 


‘at yonder’. 


Table 82: Locational nouns in Turung 


Turung word Gloss Notes 

nggoi n’goi* here also pronounced /an*goi*/ 
tang goi tan’ goi* there also pronounced /ta??an’goi*/ 
ho goi hoo’goi* there (yonder) 
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The word for ‘here’, nggoi, sometimes pronounced ang goi, appears to arise from a 


combination of two noun phrase particles, ang and goi. These can co 


-occur with a head 


noun, as in example (307), where they modify the noun oil, which refers to the Indian Oil 


Corporation. 

307) yah duliajan goi oil** ang goi mungli rai 
ya?! duliajan goi? oil an? goi? mup’li? rai’ 
now PN at oil at at work do 
khi wa 
khii? waa! 
3SG DEF 


‘Now (her husband) is working for India oil at Duliajan.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (158) 


The word for ‘there’, tang goi is sometimes pronounced as [ta?an goi 


], as in (308). 
mung te 
mun’ tee? 
country found 


308) daiyong tah-ang goi ni tungnang mnang 
dai*yor* taap? goi? ni Ss tun’nan? mənan! 
then [there at] 2PL self RECIP 
la uh nga mreyng te uh nga 
laa? u?? yaa! moreen’ tee? u?? naa’ 
TAKE IMP say village found IMP say 


‘Then, you should set up your country there, you should found your village there,” 


it says.’ 
SDM07-20050708-011, told by Ai Pha Ko Taipha, (140) 
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The form in (308) shows that tang is historically related to the noun phrase particle ang. 
This suggests that an earlier meaning of ang maybe have been as a relational noun 
meaning ‘here’, rather than its present role as noun phrase particle, and the prefix tah 
might have had some distal function. Another historically related form is the deictic nang 
‘here!’ (see (472) below). 

An example which may show the use of ang as a noun meaning ‘here’ is (309), where it 
is not marking any NP, but is a constitutent, a locational phrase, of its own. 


309) 


dailkhan i ang mnun ang he nga 
dai? lokhan? ii? an? mənun’? an? hee! naa? 
therefore ADV [here] [Assam at] STILL have 
mnun na ningkin bok he choi hah 
mənun? naa? niņ?kin? bok! hee’ coi? ha?! 
Assam POSS song group STILL know DECL 


“Therefore, because we lived here, in Assam, we knew only Assamese songs.’ 
SDMO07-20050702-013, told by Am Seng Turung, (152) 
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Like the demonstratives (see Section 8.2 below), but unlike any of the other relational 
nouns, tang can be combined with a prefix /sa-/ as in (310): 


310) stang phun numphong ma pru hah 
satan? phun? ~=num*phon? maa! pruvu? ha?! 
there tree roots ONE come out DECL 


‘It was there that our roots came out.’ 
SDM07-20040705-008, told by Mya Sa Turung, (12) 


The affect of this prefix is that goi is not required. 
A further set of locational nouns incorporate with the word gah ‘side’, as exemplified 
in (311), which shows the contrast between two sides (‘this side’ ... ‘this side’). 


311) anggah mu nam anggah mu nam go gba 
an’ ga?! muu! nam? anga?! muu! nam? go' gəbaa? 
here also forest here also forest TOP big 
ho bum mdih nam 
hoo? bum? mədi? nam? 
yonder mountain touch forest 


‘This side was jungle, that side was jungle, right up to the mountains it was jungle.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (56) 


An alternative way of saying this would be ang gah... ho gah ‘this side ... yonder side’. 
A fullish list of words that can combine with gah (/ga?'/) or mgah (/maga?'/) ‘side’ is 
given in (312): 


312) ang gah~nggah (/an* ga?'/~/n?ga?'/) ‘here’ 
tang gah (/tan* ga?'/) ‘there’ 
ho gah (/hoo ga?'/) ‘yonder’ 
dai gah~de gah~dgah (/dai> ga?'/~/de'ga?'/~/doga?'/) ‘there’ 
bowng gah ~ mgah (/boon? ga?'/) ‘head side’ as in (292) above 
Igowng gah ~ mgah (/logoor? ga?'/) ‘foot side’ 
sungduh mgah (/sun*du?! moga?'/) ‘behind side’ 
summang mgah (/sum*man* moga?'/) ‘back side’ 
Ipai mgah (/ləpai? moga?'/) ‘right side’ 
Ikhra mgah (/lokhraa* moga?'/) ‘left side’ 
thi mgah (/thii? moga?'/) ‘upper side’ 
mpuh mgah (/m'pu?? moga?'/) ‘lower side’ 
Ithah gah ~ mgah (/latha?? moga?'/) ‘east or upriver side’ 
lwuh gah ~ mgah (/lowu?? moga?'/) ‘west or downriver side’ 
song mgah (/son* məga?'/) ‘front side’ 
man mgah (/man? məga?'/) ‘front side’ 


One clear feature of (312) is that the first three entries are only found with the form gah, 
so *ang mgah is not grammatical. This suggests that perhaps only the first three entries are 
truly conventionalised as relational nouns. 
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The combination of the demonstrative dai with gah also has two grammaticalising 
forms, de gah and dgah, the latter of which is virtually lexicalised. The form dai mgah is 
possible, but not *dmgah. This is evidence for a suggestion that the more conventialised 
forms do not combined with mgah. 

Some of these are exemplified in (313): 


313) o toklai ang mu degah na nga nown 
o toklai an? muu! de'ga?! naa? naa? noon? 
EXCL PN at also that side SEQ HAVE BRING 
na le ngah du wa yah 
naa? le’ nga?! duu’ waa? ya?! 
SEQ EMPH side come Cos now 


“Yes, On the Toklai side we stayed and moved, and from there came to this side.’ 
SDM07-20040705-008, told by Mya Sa Turung, (73) 


All the other entries in (312) combine with mgah, and some are attested in combination 
with either gah or mgah. Most probably all of them can combine with both. 

Example (314) demonstrates how these are nominals, with nggah being the possessor in 
the NP in the topical portion of the example. 


314) nggah na sumphoh wa du ngai mu 
ga?’ naa? sum'pho?! waa!’ duu? nai? muu! 
[[here POSS person DEF]np come]rop 1sG also 
mu n- mu hah 
muu? p- muu? ha?! 
see NEG- see DECL 


‘As for those people who came here, I did not see them.’ 
SDM07-2006-066, spoken by Kon Kham 


There are restrictions to the nominal marking of relational nouns. According to Kon 
Kham Turung, they cannot be marked with phe ‘A.AG’ or wa ‘DEF’, so that both *nggah 
phe and *nggah wa are ungrammatical, as are *nggoi phe and *nggoi wa. According to 
Kon Kham Turung, to express ‘to here’, one would use an NP ndai sra (/n?dai? soraa’/) 
‘this place’ as in nga ndai sra phe n-rah de ‘I do not like this place’ (rah ‘like, love’). The 
relational nouns, then are defective in the sense that they do not combine with all the NP 
particles. 

As can be seen in (312) a number of terms are based on body parts, which are used for 
spatial reference, as in (292) above, repeated here as (315). 


315) — khini bowng mgah dung ra 
khonii? boon?  moga?’ dup? raa? 
3PL head side sit should 
‘They should sit at the head side.’ 


SDM07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (30) 
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In (292), the locational compound bowng mgah refers to parts of a pandal, or marquee, 
which is set up for a wedding. According to Aishu Shyam, when a reception is held by the 
groom’s family, the bride’s party must sit on the ‘head side’ of the marquee. The ‘head 
side’, presumably the more auspicious, would be for the bride’s party, who are the guests. 

When discussing this example, Soi U Shyam added that bowng mgah could also be 
translated as ‘eastern side’, which is the side to which people align their head when 
sleeping. For him it would be more appropriate to use Ithah (/lotha??/) ‘east’ and Iwuh 
(/lowu??/) ‘west’. This is exemplified in (316): 


316) dwa thum mkhai kun gnu gwa na 
də=waa! thum? məkhai? kun? gə-nuu? gə-waa! naa? 
that=DEF finish what maybe AR-MO AR-FA POSS 


jotana* phan san poriyal* bok o 
jotana phan? san? poriyal bok! œ 


relatives caste meat family group HESIT 


Ithah gah dung ra 

lotha?? ga?’ dun? raa? 

[upper side] sit should 

‘That is, after that, (the girl’s) relatives and family should sit on the upper side.’ 


SDMO07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (32) 


The term Ithah gah is also used to refer to the people who live further up the river 
Brahmaputra, to the east of Balipathar. In general, the Brahmaputra flows from east to 
west, so that those living on the east side are regarded as living on the upper side. The 
people of Balipathar refer to those in Na Kthong as living on the upper side, because the 
rivers nearby Na Kthong drain into the Brahmaputra above the Dhonsiri, on which 
Balipathar is situated. This is despite the fact that Na Kthong is closer to the Brahmaputra 
and physically lower with regard to height above sea level. 

The opposite of Ithah gah is lwuh gah , whilst the opposite of bowng gah is sungduh 
gah , exemplified in (317): 


317) dailkhan ndai dhora* na ethor* koina* na 
dai? lokhan? n?dai? dhora naa? ethor koina naa? 
therefore this bridegroom POSS friends bride POSS 
ang de sungduh gah he dung hah 
an? de! suņîdu? — ga?! hee! dun? ha?! 
at REAL back side STILL sit DECL 


‘This means that the boy’s friends sit at the back side of the girls.’ 
SDMO07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (38) 


As well as being a possessor, mgah can be the head of a possessed NP, as ngai mgah 
‘my side’ shown bracketed in (318): 
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318) chumphoh wa jem jem rai na 
cum'pho?' waa’ jem’ jem! rai’ naa? 
person DEF go to side.REDUPL do SEQ 
ngai mgah toi na yong wa hah 
nai? məga?! toi? naa? yon’ waa? ha?! 
[1sG side] see SEQ go COS DECL 


‘That person was going, looking side to side at me.’ 
SDM07-2007-111, told by Ananta Singphow 


The literal translation of this is ‘going side to side, the person having looked at my side, 
went.’ 

The far distal hora is also a relational noun. It is a reduction of the combination of ho 
‘distal’ and sra (/soraa’/) ‘place’. It is demonstrated in (319). As will be discussed below in 
Section 13.6, it can be used as a hesitation marker. 


319) koina* wa lwa jo o ndai numsa 
koina waa! lə = waa? joo! o' ndai? num’saa? 
bride DEF take=Cos PURP HESIT this female 
maang phe lwa ra dgo dai yong i 
maaņ? phee? lə=waa? raa? də = go! dai? yon? ii? 
youth A.AG take=cos should REAL=ToP then 1PL 
na durung na go ndai homoy* he lwa 
naa? dəruņ? naa? go’ ndai? homoy he’ lə = waa? 
POSS Turung POSS TOP this time STILL take=cos 
hora homoy* he lwa dwa n- nga 
hooraa? homoy he! lə=waa? də=waa! n’- naa? 
yonder time STILL take=COS REAL=DEF NEG- have 


‘There is no specific time for transferring the bride, the girl, in our Turung culture.’ 
SDM07-200310-002, told by Aishu Shyam, (140) 


Another relational noun is khop ‘near’ which is exemplified in (320). It is the possessor 
of the noun hpun ban, with a literally meaning ‘the nearness’s big tree ...’ 


320) khi go bah phiau phun na aima 
khii? go' ba?? phiau? phun? naa’? ai?maa' 
3SG TOP tired excess tree POSS one 
khop na aima phun ban gba na mpuh 
khop' naa? aimaa! phun? ban! goəbaa? naa? m'pu?? 


[[near POSS one tree tree big]np POSS under]np 
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ang khring hah 

an? khrin* ha?! 

at stay DECL 

‘He was very tired and took rest under a nearby large tree.’ 


SDM07-2007PN-006, told by Ananta Singphow, (10) 


In (376) below khop is reduplicated and marked by the light verb di with an adverbial 
meaning ‘continuously, nearby’. 
In (321) we see Ipan, a relational noun meaning ‘between’: 


321) dai na Ithah yon north** side** na Ipan 
dai? naa? lətha?? yon? north side naa? ləpan? 
that POSS east DL north side POSS between 
mgah go bowng n- stai 
məga?! go! boon? n’?- sə-tai? 
side TOP head NEG- CAUS-become 


‘But we cannot (sleep) with our head between the east and the north side.’ 
SDM07-2007-109, told by Ananta Singphow, (4) 


Other relational nouns expressing location include singgan (/sin*gan’/) ‘outside’ as in 
(362), tkhuih (/takhui??/) ‘inside’ as in (634). These are used for inside and outside of the 
house, but when talking about a solid object, like a pagoda, for inside ktah (/kota??/) is 
used for the inside. 

Another type of relational noun are temporals like sngoih already encountered in (302) 
above and yah ‘now’ as in (322): 


322) yah na din* ang — mkhai mu n- lu hah 
ya?! naa din ayn? məkhai? muu! n*- luu? ha?! 
[now Poss dayļnp at what also NEG- get DECL 
‘In these days, we cannot get anything.’ 


SDM07-20050701-006, told by Monindra Turung, (36) 


Most often yah is translated as ‘now’, which makes it look like it might be an adverb. 
Our analysis, however, is that it is a noun, because it occurs with the possessor na. Other 
temporal words that behave like this include dainih ‘today’, mphohnih ‘tomorrow’, moi 
‘long ago’, exemplified in (323) in the phrase ‘the prayers of long ago’, song ‘before, 
earlier’ as in (578) below and so on. 

The clausal connectives such as dai Ikhan (for example (268) above) arise from NPs, 
the head of which is a relational noun. Consider (323): 


323) dai sman bok moi na sman bok yah go 
dai? səman? bok! moi? naa? səman? bok' ya?! go! 
that pray group [longago POSS pray group|np now TOP 
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theh ma n- rum na khan 

the?? maa! nř- rum? naa? khan? 

[up to one NEG- same POSS cause ]np 
akhing thah n- rum na khan 
a'khin? tha?! n- rum? naa? khan? 
[time with NEG- same POSS cause |np 
ngai go n- sman hah 

nai? go! n- səman? ha?! 

1sG TOP NEG- pray DECL 


‘Nowadays those prayers, those prayers of long ago, because they are not up to 
date, I myself do not pray (like this).’ 


SDMO07-20050701-010, told by Mohudhar Turung,(10) & (11) 


In the second and third lines of this example, the word khan ‘cause’ is found as the noun 
head of the NP. It is possessed with the possessor being a clause lit. ‘it’s being so much not 
the same’s cause’ in line two and ‘it’s being so much not up to date’s cause’ in line 3. The 
form dai lkhan, which we translate as ‘therefore’, is a proform, literally dai na khan ‘this’s 
cause’, where the /n/ has become [1] (for /n/~/I/ variation, see Section 4.1.3.5 above). The 
intermediate form nkhan can be seen in (268) above. 


7.1.5 Proper nouns 


There are very few proper names in Turung. Since the Turungs are relatively recent 
migrants to Assam, and since they have shifted their villages frequently — the last being 
founded in 1940 — they have adopted Assamese place names. The reason for this, 
according to Mohudhar Turung, is that with the exception of the oldest village, Na Kthong, 
which has a Turung name, when the Turungs arrived in a place, the place already had a 
name, and they have continued to use that name. The names of the villages are discussed 
above in Section 2.1.1. 

One other field of proper names relating to places is the names given to the Buddhist 
temples in Turung villages. All of these names are in the Pali language. 

With regard to personal names, many Turungs have names that are meaningful in Tai 
language and may have been given by a Tai speaking mother or other relative. Most of the 
other Turung personal names are Assamese in origin. 

Examples of Tai names in use are Kon Kham and Kon Seng, the names of twins in 
Rengmai village who have assisted with the translation of many of the texts that form the 
basis of this work, and whose names occur frequently here. Their names in Tai are 
respectively kon’ kham” ‘piece-gold’ and kən” sen’ ‘piece-diamond’ in Aiton. 

Some Turung individuals have what are effectively nicknames, which are in Turung 
language. For example, the name of the lay leader of religious ceremonies in Rengmai 
village is Bong Jap, bowng jap ‘head-bundled (hair)’, in Turung. 

Some personal names are mixed between Tai and Turung, as in the case of the names 
Ban Sop, Ban Seng and Ban Kham, the names of three sisters in Rengmai. The eldest sister 
was named Ban Sop in honour of Dr. Banchob Bandhumedha, a Thai scholar who first 
visited Assam in the 1950s. The Turung word ban or sban means ‘flower’ and sop means 
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‘beautiful’. In common with Tai practice of having a common element in the names of all 
the members of a particular generation, the younger sisters in this family were named Ban 
Seng and Ban Kham, with the Turung word for ‘flower’ combined with the Tai words for 
‘diamond’ and ‘gold’, sey’and kham’ respectively. 

A large number of Turungs of the older generation have names preserving the Tai birth 
order system, which is presented here as Table 83: 


Table 83: Birth order names in Tai Aiton 


Order Son Daughter 
1 aai? zii? 

2 pit? it! 

3 saam’ aam’ 

4 sai’ ai! 

5 yuu” ok! 

6 nuk! et! 

7 naak’ aat! 


For example, the mother of Ban Sop, Ban Seng and Ban Kham is called Ji Seng, which 
is 3ii? sen’ in Tai, literally ‘1° daughter-diamond’. In Singpho communities, as in many 
other Tibeto-Burman speaking communities, there is also a practice of naming children 
according to birth order names, but with different terms. There is no evidence of the use of 
Singpho birth order names in Turung villages. 

The naming practices vary from generation to generation. In Tipomia village, the 
founders of the village were five brothers, whose names, according to Bamuni, were Ko 
Cham, Li Seng, Guda Bura, Li Yot, and Li Ngun. All of these names, except for Guda 
Bura, appear to be in the Turung language, although their meaning is not known. 

Many of the present generation of elders in Tipomia have Assamese names, such as 
Girish, Singheswar and so on. Often this generation give Tai or Turung style names to their 
children. 

The use of Assamese names for both places and people, combined with the use of Tai 
names for people, means that there are very few true Turung proper nouns. 

Proper names can be used with all the noun phrase particles (see Chapter 9 below), and 
can be modified by demonstratives and other noun modifiers (see Chapter 8). 


7.2 Pronouns 


This survey of pronouns in Turung will cover personal pronouns (Section 7.2.1), 
possessive pronouns (Section 7.2.2) and other words that have pronominal features 
(Section 7.2.3). Demonstratives are dealt with in Section 8.2 in the next chapter. 
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7.2.1 Personal Pronouns 
The personal pronouns in Turung are presented in Table 84 


Table 84: Personal pronouns in Turung 


Turung word Gloss Cognates (Matisoff 2003) 
ngai nai? 1° singular PTB *na 

nang nan? 2™ singular PTB *nan 

khi khii? 3"! singular 

i (theyng) ii? (theen*) 1“ plural 

ni (theyng) nii? (theen*) 2”? plural 

khni (theyng) khənii? (theen*) | 3“ plural 


The 1% and 2" person singular pronouns are clearly Tibeto-Burman in origin. In 
addition to the pronouns given here, two others are in use, on a 1“ person dual form 
discussed in (333) below, and snang a 1“ person non-singular form that is exemplified in 
(330) below. As the table shows, the plural pronouns may or may not co-occur with the 
pluraliser theyng. 

Table 85 presents the Turung pronominal system, compared with that found in Jinghpo 
(after Gu 2003). 


Table 85: Comparison of Turung and Jinghpo pronouns 


Turung Jinghpo (after Gu 2003) 

singular plural singular dual plural 
1“ person | gai’ ii? (theen*) ngai an ân the 
2™ person | nan? nii? (theen*) nang nan nan the 
3 person | khii? khonii? (theen*) | shi shan khan the 
1sG POSS nai? naa? ii? naa? nyê? 
2SG POSS nan? naa? / nii? naa? nâ? 

na? = naa? 
3SG POSS khii? naa?  khənii? naa? shî? 


The Turung pronominal system consists of six separate pronouns, combining the three 
persons and two numbers (singular and plural). The plural forms are not based on the 
singular forms, but appear to be independent of them, except the form for 3™ person plural, 
which is based on the 3” person singular in combination with the 2™ person plural 
pronoun, ni, which may be the same as the general pluraliser (see below Section 7.4). 

This contrasts with Jingpho, in which the 2™ and 3™ person dual and plural forms 
appear to have a similar root to their singular counterparts, but with a rhyme of -an, for the 
dual and -an the for the plural. 

Jingpho has a clear distinction between dual and plural pronouns. In Turung, the 
pluraliser theyng can be added to indicate that a pronoun is plural rather dual, but the 
distinction between dual and plural reference is not categorical. While pronouns marked 
with theyng are usually plural, they can also have dual reference, as in (324), where Khit 
Seng has been talking about herself and her brother, and the 1* person reference is dual: 
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324) ame aima awa aima i theyng 
a'-mee* aimaa! a'-waa' aimaa! ii? theen? 
OR-MO one OR-FA one 1PL PL 


“We have the same mother and father.’ 
SDM07-200408-007, told by Bamuni, (66) 


Just as the theyng form is not exclusively plural as distinct from dual, so the unmarked 
non-singular forms of the pronouns can also be either dual or plural. In (325), an elderly 
couple, husband and wife, are being discussed and the pronoun is clearly dual: 


325) khni nam khen 
khonii? nam? khen? 
3PL forest cut* 
‘They cut the forest.’ 


SDM07-200302-010, told by Soi U Shyam, (2) 


On the other hand, in (326), the pronoun khni, unmarked by theyng, occurs with plural 
meaning. At this point in the story father, son and daughter-in-law are all living in the 
house, and the pronoun refers to all three. 


326) khni na ntah wa khah khot ang nga 
khənii? naa? n'ta?! waa! kha? kho! aọ? paa 
3PL Poss house DEF water near at have 
‘Their house was near the river.’ 


SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (24) 


In (327), the pronoun i refers to an indeterminate number of foxes, who were first 
introduced several lines earlier as ngga gui theyng ‘foxes’ (literally ‘earth-dog-PL’). This 
usage of the unmarked non-singular pronoun as reference for a noun that was specifically 
marked with theyng would seem to be clear evidence that the unmarked non-singular 
forms, for example i, can be used with plurals as well as duals. This is different from the 
situation reported for Jingpho. 


327) i na khot ang la wa yah ngut 
ii? naa?  khot! ap? laa? waa? yar! nut’ 
1PL POSS near at bring Cos now able 


‘Can (someone) bring it near to us?’ 
SDMO07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (29) 


The unmarked forms are also used frequently when referring to the whole community, 
as in (328): 
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328) yah dai yong i na tai turung 
ya?! dai? yog? ii? naa? tai? torun? 
now this all 1PL POSS Tai Turung 
chumphoh i tai aiton thah rau 
cum'pho?’ ii? tai? ai'ton? tha?’ rau? 
person 1PL Tai Aiton with together 
nga nga ngu na 
naa? naa’ puu! naa? 
be tell tell SEQ 


‘Now, we Turung people and we Aitons are together, it is said.’ 
SDM07-20030702A-001, told by Pradip Thoumoung, (7) 


The non-singular forms of the pronouns are sometimes used for politeness, as found in 
other Tibeto-Burman languages. In her discussion about her relatives, Khit Seng always 
referred to her parents, grandparents and other older relatives with the form i na ‘1PL- 
poss’, which we have translated into English as ‘my’. When speaking to an elder, younger 
people sometimes use plural forms, as in (329) where a young man, Kon Seng, is 
addressing a respected elder, Bong Jap. 


329) ni phe nang tai lik bahire* yong 
nii? phee? nap? tai? lik! bahire yon? 
[2PL A.AG] 2SG Tai book besides group 
mu burma choi ti 
muu! burma coi? tii? 
also Burma know QN 


‘Apart from Tai, do you also know Burmese?’ 
SDM07-200302-009, told by Kon Seng Turung, (46) 


This is not a prescriptive feature of Turung speech. When these examples were 
discussed with Soi U Shyam and Sai Su Shyam in Na Kthong, they expressed the view that 
plural pronouns should not in general be used for politenss, and that in the case of Khit 
Seng’s use of the plural form, it may be that she is including her siblings when speaking 
about her parents. 

There is another 1“ person non-singular pronoun, snang. This word has the same tone as 
the 2™ person pronoun, but does not appear to be related to it. This pronoun usually refers 
to the whole Turung community. It is exemplified in (330): 


330) dainkhan moi snang ang du re bansob 
dai? nokhan*? moi? sənaņ? ay? duu? re! bansob 
therefore longago 1PL at come REAL PN 


‘And so, a long time ago, Dr. Banchob came to us.’ 
SDM07-200304-012, told by Bimol Shyam, (4) 
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When discussing this pronoun, Mohudhar Turung said that he felt that snang would be 
used when referring to a large number of people, but that i (theyng) tended to be used when 
referring to a smaller number of people. We can suggest that snang was originally an 
inclusive pronoun, hence the close relationship to the 2”? person singular pronoun, and that 
i was originally an exclusive pronoun. This distinction, if it were ever the case, is not the 
case now. The exclusive form, i, is likely to be historically older. 

Ananta Singphow added that if he were referring to his own family, he would use i, but 
if he were including non-Turung guests, such as a visiting Assamese, or the author of this 
work, snang would be used. On the other hand, when there is an explicitly dual reference, 
with the dual particle yon, this is always i yon ‘the two of us’, never *snang yon. The 
reference of i yon may be both inclusive or exclusive. It is exemplified in (331), which was 
addressed to me by Am Seng, referring to another lady called Am Seng who was present 
but was not the addressee. 


331) i yon bandho* Ikhan 
ii? yon? bandho lokhan? 
1PL DL friend cause 


‘So we are both friends.’ 
SDMO07-20050702-013, told by Am Seng Turung, (27) 


The word for ‘our community’ is i bu, exemplified in (332): 


332) e i bu gah nang ngu ya yong theyng 
e ii? buu? ga?” naņ? puu! yaa’ yon _ theen? 
EXCL 1PL caste word 2sG tell BENF all all 
pung wa 
pun? waa! 
story DEF 


‘Tell everything of this story in our own language.’ 
SDM07-200304-005, told by Muhidhar Shyam, (xxii) 


According to several Turung speakers, the form *snang bu is not used, but it was 
recorded once, by Sa Phoi in Balipathar, when asking me whether a particular word should 
be expressed in Turung rather than by using an Assamese borrowing. 

A specifically dual 1° person pronoun has been recorded in some texts. This is on, 
which is exemplified in (333): 


333) Inih ma nang gnam phe ngu on gnu 
loni?? maa’ nary gə-nam? phee? puu! on? gə-nuu? 
one day one 2SG AR-DAU.IN.LAW A.AG say 1INCL AR-MO 
gwa ntah ang sa goh 
go-waa' n'ta?! an? saa! go? 

AR-FA house at go FUT.IMM 


‘Tell that daughter-in-law “Let us both go to your parent’s house one day”.’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (47) 
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In this sentence, as the translation was explained by Soi U, a father tells his son to tell 
that son’s wife (gnam ) that the son and his wife should go to her parent’s house. The 
clause on gnu gwa ntah ang sa goh is direct speech and the fact that it is the son and the 
son’s wife that are to go is signalled by the word on, said to be short for i yon ‘you and I’. 
The final /-n/ in yon is reminiscent of the Jingpho dual forms in -an, listed in Table 85 
above, but it is not clear whether it is related to them. 

This word appears to be used only where the meaning would otherwise be ambiguous. 
The use of i ‘1PL’ in (333) would allow a reading that it was the father and the son that 
were going to the daughter-in-law’s parents house. 

The singular pronouns may sometimes have plural reference, especially when this 
reference is towards a non-specific plural entity. In (334), the reference is clearly plural, 
‘those old-time people’, but in (335), the sentence that immediately follows it, the pronoun 
is in the singular, but referring to the plural NP in (334). 


334) sngoih na chumphoh_ bok tai gah choi 
səņoi?? naa? cum'pho?! bok' tai? ga?’ coi? 
before POSS person group Tai language know 


‘All those old-time people knew Tai language.’ 


335) khi na nummang bok go n- choi 
khii? naa? num? maar)’ bok! go! n- co’? 
3SG POSS wife & children group TOP NEG- know 


‘But their wives and children did not know it.’ 
SDM07-20030705A-003, told by Phuleswar Shyam, (6) and (7) 


In addition to being used to refer to a previous sentence or a previous clause, as with 
(334) and (335), a 3" person pronoun may be used resumptively within the same clause or 
sentence, especially when the initial clause or group of clauses is rather heavy, as in the 
case of (336): 


336) dailkhan daiyong goi dai chumphoh bahira* 
dai? lokhan? dai? yon? goi? dai? cum'pho?! bahira 
therefore then at this person outsiders 
du dbok phe e numsa maang na 
duu? də=bok! phe? œ num?saa? = maa’ naa’? 
come this=group A.AG EXCL female youth Poss 
gwa yon gnu / khi san hah 
gə-waa! yon? gə-nuu? khii? san? ha?' 

AR-FA DL AR-MO [3SG ask DECL] 


‘Therefore, then, the (emissary of the) bride’s parents will ask all those outsiders 
who have come.’ 


SDM07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (100) 
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In this example, the main clause, shown bracketed, is simply khi san hah ‘he asks’; it 
follows a clear intonation break shown by a back slash. The pronoun refers back to numsa 
maang na gwa yon gnu ‘the girls parents’, an incomplete NP in which the head noun, 
perhaps kotoki an Assamese word meaning emissary, has been omitted. 

A resumptive use of the 3“ person plural pronoun is shown in (337): 


337) nggoi na sumphoh hogoi na sumphoh 
p’goi? naa? sum'pho?! hoo°goi? naa? sum'pho?! 
here POSS person yonder POSS person 
khni gai humhum chumchum na nga 
khonii*® gai? humhum? cum’cum? naa’? naa? 
3PL very glad glad SEQ have 


‘The people of here and those of there are unified.’ 
SDM07-2006-065, told by Kon Kham Turung 


Ananta Singphow explained that khni is not obligatory here. 

A generic usage of the 2™ singular pronoun, similar to the ‘you’ in English whose 
function used to be taken by ‘one’ (as one really does feel that ...) is exemplified in (338). 
In this example, Aishu Shyam has been explaining about the funeral ceremonies, and what 
the Turung people will do in particular parts of the ceremony. 


338) de goi nang wa na de balting* ang 
de! goi? nan? waa? naa? de' baltiņ an? 
this at 2SG return SEQ this bucket at 
nang lgong ksin Itah ksin 
nan? logoon? ko-sin? lota?? ko-sin? 
2SG foot CAUs-bathe hand CAUus-bathe 


‘And when you have returned, you will wash your feet and hands in this bucket.’ 
SDM07-20040709-010, told by Aishu Shyam, (57) 


Ja Ai Turung also used the 2" singular pronoun to address God, when explaining about 
the prayers that are spoken at the time of Sangkyen. This is exemplified in (339) in 
combination with the respect particle chau, which is a Tai borrowing. 


339) dailkhan i kanto** pukco** hah nang 
dai? lokhan* ii? kanto pukco ha?! nan? 
therefore ADV worship worship DECL 2SG 
chau phe 
cau! phee? 

RESP A.AG 


‘Therefore we will pray to you, Lord.’ 
SDM07-20040701-001, told by Ja Ai Turung, (258) 


& This usage is very much like Old Chinese (Randy LaPolla pers. comm.) 
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Finally, generally personal pronouns are only used to refer to animate entities, although 
sometimes in texts, perhaps as a result of Assamese or even English influence, pronouns 
refer to inanimates. In (340), khi in the first line refers to a stone. 


340) dailkhan khi go khah ang dat yong 
dai? lokhan*? khii’? go! kha? ay? dat! yon’ 
therefore 3SG TOP water at put when 
thin wa hah dailkhan n- lung mu ngu 
thin? waa? ha?! dai? ləkhan? n’- lup? muu’ puu!’ 
sink cos DECL therefore NEG- goup also say 


‘So when it (the stone) is put in water, it sinks, and so it is called “not go up”.’ 
SDM07-20050707-010, told by Ananta Singphow, (32) 


When this example was discussed with Ananta Singphow, he said that his use of khi 
was incorrect, because khi should only be used with “living particles”. 


7.2.2 Possessive pronouns 


In Turung, possessive pronouns are formed by taking the pronoun and adding the 
possessive noun phrase particle na, as can be seen above in Table 85. This is quite different 
from the situation in Jingpho, where there is a suppletive form of the possessive pronouns 
change of vowel in some cases and a final glottal stop. No such feature has been observed 
for Turung pronouns, but there is one interesting case of a suppletive possessive form with 
a noun, shown in (341): 


341) ndau a arat .. apa na 
ndau? aa a-rat? .. al-paa' naa? 
this HESIT OR-MARR.REL ..  OR-FA.EL.SI POSS 
nang nteh apa na ksa 
nan? n'te?! a'-paa!' naa? kəsaa? 
here house. POSS OR-FA.EL.SI POSS child 


‘This is my, um, elder aunt’s, this house’s elder aunt’s child.’ 
SDM07-200408-006, told by Khit Seng, (260) 


In this example, the vowel of the root of the word for house /a/ has fronted to /e/ and the 
form is possessive. This parallels the front vowel in the Jingpho 1 person singular 
possessive form nte in Table 85 above. 

In Turung, the 2"" person singular pronoun is frequently reduced to na in a possessive 
construction. This is exemplified in (342): 


342) je* na= na ksa jan wa 
je naa?= naa? kəsaa? jan’? waa 
which 2sG= POSS child female DEF 


1 
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ngai gnam stai myu 
nai? gə-nam? sə-tai? məyuu’ 
1sG AR-DAU.IN.LAW — CAUS-become want 


“Does your daughter want to be my daughter-in-law?’ 
SDM07-200309-009, told by Aishu Shyam, (9) 


Occasionally, the possessive marker is omitted as in (343), where we see na ame ‘you(r) 
mother’ and (344), where we see i mreyng literally ‘we village’ : 


343) na= ame na gumphrong bok ktang da 
naa?=  a'-mee* naa’? gum°phroonņ? bok! kətaņ? daa? 
[2SG= OR-MO POSS money group] where keep 


‘Where is your mother’s money?’ 
SDM07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (81) 


344) i mreyng na chumphoh du go tang goi 
ii? məreeņ? naa? cum'pho?! duv? go' tar? goi? 
[1PL _ village Poss person] come TOP there at 


‘Only our village people are there (in Basapathar).’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (43) 


The explanation for the omission in (343) and (344) appears to be that both of the 
phrases lacking possessive marking are themselves possessors in a larger recursive 
possessive phrase, showing marked by brackets in both examples. This occasional 
dropping of the possessive marker may also indicate a grammaticalisation of the 
relationship between a personal pronoun and a following noun. Since one of the nouns 
concerned is a kinship term and the other a culturally salient group term (‘village’), this is 
not surprising. There is no possibility for misinterpretation in these examples, so the 
possessive marker is simply not required. 


7.2.3 Nouns with pronominal functions 


In addition to the personal pronouns, there are a small number of other nouns that have 
pronominal function, for example msa ‘others, another’ in (345): 


345) e msa na phan kau ti 
e məsaa? naa? phan? kav? tii? 
EXCL other person POSS type some PRT 


‘And some others are (also like this).’ 
SDM07-200403-005, told by Bogita, (82) 


The word msa is a noun, but it always refers to somebody other than the ‘in group’ 
being discussed, often but not always the Turung community. Interestingly, the cognate 
word in Kachin State Jingpho means ‘a person’, but this use has never been found in 
Turung. This parallels the situation in Qiang, where the word for ‘other people’, mi, is 
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treated as a pronoun and is also the same as the word for person (LaPolla with Huang 
2003:384). 

It is not an indefinite pronoun (‘someone’), because indefinites are formed by taking 
interrogatives (see Section 7.3 below). Rather, msa is used to refer to a particular group of 
‘others’, who are not necessarily topical in the discourse. 

When translating the text that included (345), Soi U Shyam stated the opposite of msa 
was tingnang ‘one’s own’, ‘self’, a noun in our analysis. This is exemplified in (346), a 
rather complex example in which the constituent clauses are marked by brackets. 


346)  dailkhan i klai ie klai mane* 
dai? lokhan? ii? kəlai?’? .. kəlai? mane 
therefore poss before .. before HESIT 
n- lu yong dai wa phat la yong 
n- luu? yon? dai? waa! pha? laa? yon? 
[NEG- donate if] [that DEF read take if] 
tingnang na mit wa khut mit wa 
tiņnaņ? naa? mit? waa! khut® mit! — waa! 
[self POSS mind DEF clear mind DEF 
yumyam dai phe ngu 
yum’yam* dai? phee? puu’ 
faith this A.AG say] 
phra na pariyati** sasana** chumphoh 
phraa* naa? _pariyati sasana cum'pho?’ 
[Buddha poss study teaching person 
glai mu dai phe ane gja tang de ngu de. 
gəlai? muu’ dai? phee? a'nee? gojaa’ tan! de! puu! de! 
again also this AAG ? REAL say REAL] 


‘Therefore, if we do not donate before (death), if we read the book, this is called 
our own mind’s faith and again those people who study the Buddha’s teaching, this 
is called a ne gja tang.’ 


SDM07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (81) 
The distributive meaning of tingnang mnang is demonstrated in (347): 
347) dau wa ni he tingnang mnang agi 


dau’ waa! nii hee’ tin?nan? monayn'  aa'gii’ 
that DEF 2PL STILL self RECIP chief 
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akhong tai la uh nga 
aa'khon' tai? laa? u?? yaa’ 
EUPH become TAKE IMP say 


‘In this way you will each be made a king, it says.’ 
SDM07-20050708-011, told by Ai Pha Ko Taipha, (142) 


7.3 Interrogatives 


Interrogatives can stand as the head of noun phrase, as in (348), where mkhau is 
analysed as a NP, but they can also modify nouns, as in (349), where mkhai modifies the 
nouns sta ‘month’ and snih ‘day’. When modifying nouns, interrogatives precede the head 
noun, as demonstratives do (see below Section 8.2). 


348) 


349) 


e aphu e mkhau tai de nga 
e a'-phuu? e məkhau? tai? de! naa’ 
EXCL  OR-EL.BR VOC what happen REAL FUT 


‘(Tissa responded), “O, elder brother, what will become of me?’ 
SDM07-200304-002, told by Soi Ming, (40) 


du na deyong i khi na mkhai 

duu? naa? de' yop? iit?  khii? naa? məkhai? 
come SEQ after ADV 3SG POSS what 

mkhai sta mkhai snih kning k di 
məkhai? sətaa' məkhai? səni??  kəniņy? kə dii' 
what month what day how ERR LV 
kning di na joh 

konin? dii' naa? jor! 

how LV SEQ give 


‘After they have come, the month and day on which she will be given (will be set).’ 
SDM07-200309-009, told by Aishu Shyam, (28) 


Like some nouns, mkhai can be the head of a predicate, as in (350), where it means ‘do 


like this’: 

350) srin na mkhai na go nga msum ning 
sərin? naa? məkhai? naa? go! yaa’ məsum? nin? 
teach SEQ what SEQ TOP say three year 
tai hah nga 
tai? ha?! naa! 


become DECL say 
‘Learning and doing this, it says, they stayed for three years, it says.’ 


SDMO07-20050708-011, told by Ai Pha Ko Taipha, (104) 
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The noun modifying function of interrogatives is less frequent than their function as the 
head of a NP. Interrogatives are often subsumed within the class of nouns. For example, 
Matisoff (1974b:188) treats them as a subclass of nouns, which he terms ‘interrogative 
nouns’. Since interrogatives are a small and closed class, even though some of them are not 
very nominal in function, we have decided to group all interrogatives together in this 
section of the grammar. The interrogatives in Turung are listed in Table 86: 


Table 86: Interrogatives in Turung 


Turung word Gloss 
mkhai mokhai* what? 

gloi yong gəloi? yon? when? 
ktang kətan? where? 
kma komaa? who? 

gdeh ma gode?? maa! how many? 
mkhai mla mokhai* molaa* how? 
kning sot ~ gning sot | kənin? sot! ~ ganin? sot! how? 


These interrogatives are all sesquisyllabic in nature, with the first element either a /mə-/ 
prefix or a /kə-/ prefix. In the case of the /kə-/ prefix, it may be voiced if the first consonant 
of the following syllable is voiced, as in the case of gdeh ‘how many’, which is always 
found with a voiced initial, or kning which varies with gning, found with both voiced and 
voiceless initials. 

In the case of the word for ‘where’, ktang, it is always voiceless and for this reason the 
prefix is analysed as having a voiceless initial. 

With the word mkhai ‘what’, the first element can be omitted, as in (352) below. There 
is no known motivation for this omission. 

The term for ‘when’, gloi yong is transparently made up of two elements, the second of 
which, yong also functions in the meaning of ‘if’ in conditional clauses (see below Section 
17.3.3.2), as well as being present in the linking word dai yong ‘then’, discussed in Section 
17.3.3.1 below. The form yong historically must have been a noun meaning ‘time’, but this 
meaning is no longer transparent. 

When an interrogative is modifying a noun, an adjective or quantifying word may also 
be modifying the noun, as in (351), where the phrase mkhai gah yong ‘what-language-all’ 
means ‘every language.’ 


351) daiktah dai jitu* dai numsa wa 
dai? kota?! dai? jitu dai? numĉ?saa? waa’ 
then that which one that girl DEF 
mkhai gah yong choi 
məkhai? gar? yon? coi? 

[what language all]np know 


‘At that time, that girl knew every language.’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (20) 
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Since interrogatives can be the head of a noun phrase, they can be pluralised, as in 
(352), where the interrogative (m)khai is modified by the pluraliser bok (see below Section 
7.4 for a discussion of pluralisation). 


352) nang khai la ra he le 
nay? khai? laa? raa? hee! le’ 
2SG plant take should STILL EMPH 
khai bok go nga 
khai? bok’ go! naa? 


[what group  TOP]np exist 
“You will have to plant them, those which are already planted are there. 


SDM07-200403-007, told by Ai Mya Seng, (97) 


The interrogative gdeh ma ‘how many’ is made up of two morphemes, the second of 
which is the quantifying ma ‘one’ (see below Section 8.3.2). When this interrogative is 
modifying a noun the two morphemes may be split, as in (353): 


353) gdeh ning ma nga na= na 
gode?? nin? maa’ naa? na = naa? 
how many year one exist 2SG= POSS 
na= na choi mote* 
naa*= naa? coi? mote 
2SG= POSS know accordingly 


‘For how many years ... is it known to you?’ 
SDM07-20040705-008, told by Mohudhar Turung, (49) 


The interrogative gdeh ma does not distinguish countable nouns like ning in (353) from 
non-count forms. It is possible to say khah gdeh ma tung (/kha'/ ‘water’, /tun?/ ‘flood’) 
‘how big is the flood’, or nggu gdeh ma nga (/y'guu*/ ‘husked rice’, /naa’/ ‘have’) ‘how 
much rice is there?’. 

When this interrogative is the head of an NP, the quantifier ma is always present. It may 
be that with the interrogatives gdeh ma ‘how many’ and mkhai mkhau ‘what’, a head noun 
is understood and usually omitted, only being present when it would otherwise be 
ambiguous, as in (353). 

In (354), the interrogative phrase gdeh wa kun has been translated as ‘the amount’. It 
refers in this case to the quantity of gifts brought by the groom’s family to the bride’s 
family on the occasion of a traditional Turung wedding. Exactly what is referred to by the 
interrogative is only recoverable from context. 


354) gdeh wa kun n- tai ti 
gode?? waa! kun n>. tai? tii 
how much DEF maybe NEG- become QN 
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na gdeh wa kun tai ti 
naa? gode?? waa! kun? tai? tii? 
POSS how much DEF maybe become QN 


‘Is the amount not right or is it right?’ 
SDM07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (106) 


The compound form mkhai jo ‘how’ is shown in (355). It is made up of ‘what’ and the 
purposive marker jo which is itself a grammaticalisation of the verb ‘to give’ (/jo?'/). The 
context of this example is that one of two friends has died and been turned into a spirit, and 
his head is being carried by the other friend. The dead friend’s head is continually biting 
the live one, who asks (355). 


355) mkhai jo wah de 
mokhai? joo! wa?! de! 
what PURP bite REAL 
‘Why are you biting (me).’ 


SDM07-2006-006, told by Ananta Singphow, (44) 


Indefinite pronouns in Turung are formed by adding the word mu ‘also’ to an 
interrogative, as in (356): 


356) yah ntang du na kti aru* yah gdeh 
ya?! ptaņ? duu? naa? kotii? aru ya?! — gəde?? 
now here come SEQ PRT and now how much 
gah mu sa n- ngut wa hah yah 
ga?! muu! saa! n’- put! waa? ha?! ya?! 
side again go NEG- can COS DECL now 


‘Now, having come here, we cannot go anywhere else now.’ 
SDM07-20040705-008, told by Mya Sa Turung, (70) 


The phrase gdeh gah mu ‘how many-side-again’ can be translated as ‘any direction’, 
‘some direction’. The phrase ktang mu could presumably also have been used in (356). 
Another example of an indefinite pronoun, also in a negative sentence, is (357): 


357) dwa mu na tiksa wa sbrang mkhai 
də=waa! muu! naa? tik*saa® waa!  səbraņ? məkhai? 
that see POSS PN DEF youth what 
mu n- choi hah 
muu! np’- coi? ha?' 
also NEG-- know DECL 


‘Seeing them, at that time, Tissa was a young man and did not know anything.’ 
SDM07-200304-002, told by Soi Ming, (4) 
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Examples (358) and (359) include interrogatives modifying nouns, with a meaning 
approaching the indefinite, but without the word mu. The phrase gdeh mungli, without the 
quantifier ma acquires the indefinite meaning, so the phrase that literally means ‘how- 
much work’ means ‘some work, any work’. 


358) mungli re mungli yong gdeh mungli rai 
mupřlii?  ...  mup'lii? yon? gode?’ mup’řlii? rai’ 
work zi work if how much work be 
rai yong gdeh nga 
rai’ yon? gode?? naa? 
be when how much have 


‘If you want to work then there is work.’ 


359) n- rai yong gdeh n- nga 
n- rai’ yon? gode?? n- naa? 
NEG- be when how much NEG- have 


‘If you don’t want to, there isn’t’ 
SDM07-200403-007, told by Ai Mya Seng, (99)-(100) 


An indefinite use of kma ‘who’ is shown in (360): 


360) ndai  akhing na ngai ai san la kma phe 
n’dai? a'khiņ? naa? pai? as san? laa? kəmaa? phee® 
this time SEQ 1sG sae ask TAKE who A.AG 
kun 
kun? 
maybe 


‘I might ask somebody else what time it will be.’ 
SDM07-20040701-001, told by Ja Ai Turung, (165) 


All the interrogatives in Table 86 form indefinites in this way, including gning sot mu 
‘however, in whatever way’ and mkhai mla mu ‘for whatever reason’. These have only 
been recorded in elicited sentences. 

The indefinite ‘whatever’ can also be expressed by a paraphrase as in (361), which is of 
the form DEM Nugap V INTERR V. 


361)... tho leng nown — mkhai nown ndai je* tang tang 
thoo? len? noon? mokhai* noon? n/°dai* je tan*tan? 
[yonder vehicle bring what bring] this that put into 


‘put into whatever vehicle has been brought.’ 
SDM07-2000310-002 (148) 
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7.4 Pluralisation 


Generally Turung nouns are made plural by the noun phrase particle theyng ‘PL’ as in 
(302) above, or by the word bok ‘group’ as in (334) above. A dual noun phrase is marked 
by yon, as in (364) below. These words can all be regarded as a special kind of quantifier, 
but we list them here because their primary function in pluralisation. 

Another pluralising strategy is to use ni, as in (362): 


362) ho singgan ang na gnau ni phe sgah 
hoo? siņîgan? ap? naa?  gənau? nii? phee? səga?' 
yonder outside at POSS AR-YO.SIB PL AAG call 


‘So he called to his younger brothers from outside.’ 
SDM07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (57) 


The pluraliser ni may be related to the 2" person plural pronoun (see Table 85 above). 
There is a pluralising ni recorded for Jingpho, as in example (510) in Section 8.3.4. Since 
the Jingpho 2™ person plural person is not ni, it may be that the Turung 2" person plural 
pronoun arises from this pluraliser. When asked, Kon Kham Turung felt that the pluraliser 
and the 2™ person pronoun were probably related. 

The pluralisers theyng and bok can be used without a head noun and act as the head of a 
noun phrase. For example, it is possible to say ndai theyng ‘these ones’, but *ndai ni is not 
possible. The pluraliser ni appears to be used almost exclusively with animates, mostly 
human animates, as in (362) providing further evidence for its possible relationship to the 
2™ person pronoun pointed out earlier. 

The pluraliser ni can co-occur with the other pluralisers, as kphu ni bok (/kaphuu’/ 
‘another person’s elder brother’) meaning ‘all those elder brothers’. 

An alternative analysis is that the use of a plural pronoun as a pluraliser is a calque on 
Tai, where khau’ ‘3PL’ would be used to pluralise in sentences like (362) and (363) (see 
Morey 2005a:220 for a discussion of this in Tai). 


363) phrong wa na wa na numsa wa na 
phron? wa? naa? waa? naa? num?saa* waa? naa? 
escape Cos POSS return POSS wife return POSS 
khi na gnu ni gwa ni phe su sa 
khii? naa? gə-nuu? nii’? gə-waa! nii?  phee? suu? saa’ 
3Sg Poss [AR-MO PL AR-FA PL] A.AG tell go 


‘After he escaped, she returned, the wife returned and went to tell her parents.’ 
SDM07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (36) 


If the use of the pluraliser ni is a calque on Tai khau’, we can conclude that ni here is a 
shortened form of khni. 

Turung also uses an associative plural construction, a special case of which is an 
associative dual, as in (364): 
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364) si wa nimdim ang dingla i yon 
sii? waa? nim’dim* an? dip'laa' os yon? 
die COS afterwards at old man a DL 
khi na ksa Re ksa aima nga 
khii? naa? kəsaa? .. kəsaa? aimaa! naa? 
3SG POSS child Bi child one have 


‘After she died, that old man (and his wife) still had one child.’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (4) 


In (364), the phrase dingla yon refers to the old man in the story and his deceased wife 
who is not mentioned in the text. The dual marker yon can be also be translated as ‘and’ as 
in (365), where both mother and father are explicitly named. The function of a marker of 
co-ordination is fully compatible with its function as a marker of associative plural. 


365) sga kan yong su... numsa maang na 
səgaa! kan? yog? su... | num’saa* maar’ naa? 
talk RECIP when des female youth Poss 
gwa wa yon gnu wa lasa maang 
go-waa' waa! yon? gə-nuu? waa’ laa*saa* maan? 
AR-FA DEF DL AR-MO DEF young man youth 
gnu yon gwa wa ramram rai gai rah 
gə-nuu? yon? gə-waa! waa! ram? ram? rai! gai? ra?! 
AR-MO DL AR-FA DEF same do very love 
kan yong go gai piu 
kan? yon” go! gai? piu? 
RECIP if TOP very joy 


“When discussing, the parents of the bride and the groom have agreed that they do 
love each other, they are very happy.’ 


SDM07-200309-009, told by Aishu Shyam, (39) 


A further method of pluralisation is by reduplication of a noun or other nominal, as 
exemplified in (376) below. 


7.5 Nominalisations 


Nominalisation in studies of Tibeto-Burman languages often refers to the 
nominalisation of whole clauses as well as the derivation of new nominals from other word 
classes, in particular the derivation of nominals from verbs and adjectives. 

The term Standard Sino-Tibetan Type Nominalisation (SSTN) was coined by Bickel 
(1999), building on the work of Matisoff (1972), DeLancey (1999) and others. Bickel 
commences his work by saying that: 


“Tt is well-known that in many if not most Sino-Tibetan languages relative clause and 
attribute/genitive markers are identical with nominalization devices and that 
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sentences bearing such markers can also function as independent utterances ... 
(1999:271) 


Matisoff’s (1972) pioneering work described the Lahu morpheme ve, marking three 
functions: relativisation, nominalisation and genitive. This or similar patterns is common in 
Tibeto-Burman, but SSTN is not found in Turung. 

Nevertheless, some exploration of TB relativisation is appropriate. DeLancey 
(1999:233) proposes a “basic pattern of TB relativization: the use of a nominalized clause 
as a modifier of a noun. Since the clause is syntactically a nominal, it is typically marked 
as a genitive when it is subordinate to another nominal.” 

This can be exemplified by the following from Gurung, quoted by DeLancey: 


366) cú-r yui-ba-e mxi 
this-LOC |= come.down-NOMZ-GEN person 
‘the person who came down here 


Genetti (2005) suggested that in Tibeto-Burman languages nominalisation “does not 
generally entail a derivational process which creates deverbal nouns which then function as 
heads of NPs” adding that TB languages generally have nominalisation where the scope is 
the entire clause or a series of clauses, termed “clausal nominalisation”. 

In some Tibeto-Burman languages, what is termed nominalisation can have a wide 
range of functions. In Chantyal, for example, the nominaliser wa can have the following 
functions (from Noonan 1997): 


Nominalization 

Verb complementation 

Noun complementation 

Purpose clause (marked by both nominaliser and locative) 
Relative Clause 

Non-relative attribute 

Agent and patient nominal 

Attributive nominal (analogous to relative clauses) 

. Expression of the semantic predicate in verbal periphrasis 
10. Main verb 


SO 00 So OR Me 


Noonan (2008), regarded the use of nominalisations for ‘agent/patient nominals and in 
main clauses as additional functions, being beyond the strict ‘core’ functions of 
nominalisation (in the narrow sense of his number 1) and relativisation. He suggested that 
“these two uses of nominalizations point to two essential features of nominalizations in 
Bodic: they express predications, hence their ability to appear as main clauses, yet they are 
also NPs, which is why they can appear as agent and patient nominals”. 

In Turung we do not see a synchretism between relative clauses and genitive marking. 
Relative clauses (see below Section 14.5) are marked by the realis marker de and precede 
the noun head within an NP. Genitive is marked by the particle na (see below Section 
9.2.4), a marker which is also used to express sequential clauses. This latter synchretism 
might lead us to analyse the sequential clause as a type of nominalisation, within the 
Tibeto-Burman tradition. 
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This section, however, will concentrate on the derivation of nominals from other word 
classes, particularly from verbs and adjectives. Where appropriate possible examples of 
‘clausal nominalisation’ will be noted. 

The simplest way by which a non-nominal element, usually a verb, fills the role of a 
noun is to attach noun phrase particles to it, as in the case of yup ‘sleep’, a verb that can be 
nominalised when followed by the two noun phrase particles as in yup ang na ‘from 
sleeping’ (lit. sleep at Poss). This has already been discussed above at Section 6.3.1. We do 
not regard this as a case of ‘zero derivation’ of a noun from a verb. 

In Turung, the most productive nominaliser is pha in (367) and (369): 


367) daiyong go mseym sa pha n- nga hah 
dai? yor? go’  məseem? saa! phaa? nř- naa? ha?! 
then TOP [peep go NOMZ]np NEG- have DECL 


‘And after that there was no more going and peeping.’ 
SDM07-20050706-014, told by Soi U Shyam, (68) 


An alternative expresion of (367) would be mseym pha sa pha in which pha marks both 
verbs. The fact that it can mark a whole phrase suggests that pha might be both a clausal 
nominaliser as well as a nominaliser that derives a noun from a verb. 

Stronger evidence for pha as a marker of a clause is provided in (368): 


368) a ndbok go le mkhai mu 
a n’d9=bok' go! le’ mokhai* muu’ 
EXCL this=group TOP EMPH what also 
glai nanga pha n- nga dgo 
golai? nonaa' phaa? n°- naa? də = go' 
[change CONT NOMZ]np NEG- have this=TOP 


‘As for these ones, there is no changing.’ 
SDM07-20050706-004, told by Sa Phoi, (91) 


This example describes the fact that for simple kind of garments, it is not necessary to 
keep changing the reels to different coloured threads when weaving. The NP in the second 
line shows the nominalisation of a verb complex, glai marked by the continous marker (see 
below Section 11.1.3). This suggests that pha can be regarded as a clausal nominaliser, 
although examples of nominalisation with verbal particles are quite infrequent. 

In (369) we can see that the item marked by pha is a relational noun, ‘tomorrow’ (see 
above Section 7.1.4). 


369) nat nown ktah dai gla wa i mphohnih 
nat? noon? kota?! dai? gəlaa? waa! ... m'pho?ni?? 


burn BRING after that foreigner DEF s tomorrow 
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pha phrangnih pha si wa hah 

phaa? _phraan*ni?? phaa? sii? waa? ha?’ 

NOMZ day after tomorrow NOMZ die COS DECL 

‘And having brought fire on him, that Bengali fellow died the next day, or the day 
after.’ 


SDM07-20050706-014, told by Soi U Shyam, (66) 


Since in our analysis these relational nouns are already nominal, the function of pha 
here differs from that in (367). Here it is almost an adverbialiser, in parallel with the use of 
i in a phrase like snah i ‘at night’ discussed below in Section 9.2.1. 

The last two lines of example (370) present pha in a construction which appears to be a 
clausal nominalisation. 


370) je* ngai ndwa numsa maang wa 
je gai? n’də=waa! num?°saa? maaņ? waa! 
WH 1sG that=DEF female youth DEF 
joh nga mkhai na idyadi* dhora* bok 
jo?! paa! mokhai” naa? idyadi dhora bok! 
give FUT what SEQ etc. bridegroom group 
ndai bok mkhai kun lasa maang na 
ndai? bok’ məkhai? kun? laa*saa* maaņ? naa’? 
this group what maybe youngman youth Poss 
gnu gwa bok nsot jo 
go-nuu” gə-waa! bok! nřsot! jo?! 
AR.MO AR-FA group like give 
kma na kun mkhai kun gmung sga pha 
kəmaa? naa? kun? məkhai? kun? gomun’ səgaa! phaa? 
[who POSS maybe what maybe words speak NOMZ]np 
nga ti 
naa? tii 
have QN 


‘I want ask whether, at this my daughter’s being given away, of the groom’s things, 
given by the groom’s parents, does anybody have anything to say?’ 


SDM07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (103) 


The last two lines of (370) consist of an NP and an existential verb (plus an 
interrogative). It is literally translated as ‘is there any saying of anyone’s words?’ That this 
is an NP constituent is shown by the possibility of replacing it with a concrete noun like 
likho nga ti ‘is there a hoe?’ (/lii*khoo’/), translateable as ‘do you have a hoe?’. 

Since Turung is a language with syntactic verb final properties, the particle pha is the 
last element of the NP. The question arises of its scope. Our analysis is that this is a case of 
the nominalisation of a clause, rather than the derivation of a new noun ‘speaking’. 
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Another interesting construction was spoken by Mohudhar Turung in Rengmai. This 
was ngai na sa pha nga meaning ‘I have to go’ (/saa'/ ‘go’). The literal translation is ‘my 
going is.’ This is a possessed NP, the head of which is a nominal sa pha ‘going’. This is 
not a case of clausal nominalisation. 

There are also examples of ‘noun complementation’ as in (371): 


371) pru pha homoi* n nga 
pruvu? phaa? homoi n’- naa? 
come out NOMZ time NEG- have 


‘There is no time for it to come out.’ 


Sentence spoken by Lokheswar Turung, Rengmai 


In 2006, a drought affected the rice crop in Rengmai, and in November 2006 the end of 
the growing season was reached and there was no longer time for the rice to mature before 
the rains would stop. It was in this context that this was uttered. The phrase pru pha is a 
modifier of homoi ‘time’. 

Two lexicalised forms in compound with pha are found in Turung. These are sapha 
(/saa°phaa?/) ‘food’ (from /saa’/ ‘eat’) and luhpha (/lu?°phaa?/) ‘drink’ (from /lu??/ ‘eat’). 
Unlike the compounds in Table 75 above, the glottal stop in the first syllable of luhpha ‘to 
drink’ is not regularly lost, although some exemplars of the word do lack the glottal stop. 

The nominaliser pha can be realised as [pha?] with a final glottal stop, as it was in 
(372). 


372) nikban go po pha n- nga bai pha 
nik’°ban? go! poo? phaa® n- paa? bai! phaa? 
Nirvana TOP born NOMZ NEG- have comeback NOMZ 
n- nga 
nř- yaa? 


NEG- have 
‘In Nirvana there is no being born and no coming back (in another life).’ 


SDM07-200302-008B, told by Bong Jap, (72) 


Both tokens of the nominaliser in this example have been transcribed without final 
glottal, despite being clearly audible. Kon Seng and Udyom Turung, who assisted with the 
revision of the translation of this text, did not regard this exemplar as any different from 
the norm. 

Another example, (373), shows pha in a construction X pha X yong, the meaning of 
which is ‘when X-ing’. 


373) aima ngkhong nga di dengut di sa pha 
ai°’maa' y'khon* naa? dii' de! nut! dii! saa! phaa® 
one two have LV then LV go NOMZ 


sa yong 
saa! yon” 
go when 


‘One or two of those will stay when the others are going.’ 
SDM07-200403-007, told by Ai Mya Seng, (228) 


The nominaliser phacan also be reduplicated, as in (374): 


374) 


dai ..  pheyn mu pha pha lang 
dai? =... pheen? muu’ phaa? phaa’® lan? 
that  ... war also [NOMZ.REDUPL] time 


“Wars were fought many times.’ 
SDM07-20050706-013, told by Soi U Shyam, (24) 


Nominals 


khat kan 
khat? kan? 
fight  RECIP 
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Here since there is no verb to be nominalised, pha is not functioning as a nominaliser; 
the only verb in the utterance being khat ‘fight’, which is marked by the reciprocal and is 
not nominalised. The reduplication marks plurality, or serial activity, and pha pha can 
perhaps be translated as literally ‘doing’. This example reflects the use of the cognate form 
in Kachin Jingpho that means ‘what’. 

In (375) the use of nominalisation acquires a kind of future meaning, with some 
concessive force. 


375) 


gja goi sang pha po pha 
gəjaa? goi? san? phaa? poo? phaa* 
[good —_atcc [enter NOMZ birth NOMZ ]cs 


‘He may enter good (in the next life), take birth well.’ 
SDM07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (52) 


This one is a copula construction, literally ‘In to good is (his) entering, his being born’ 
(in the next life). 
A marginal case of nominalisation is the prefix a- exemplified in (376). This form is 
probably borrowed ulrimately from Burmese, where it is very widespread. 


376) 


aphrowng aphrowng le gba gba 
a'-phroop? a'-phroon* le’ gobaa’ gobaa” 
NOMZ-white.REDUPL EMPH big.REDUPL 
khopkhop di na 

khop! khop’ dii’ naa? 

near.REDUPL LV SEQ 


‘Big white ones fell, continuously.’ 
SDM07-200403-005, told by Bogita, (70) 


khrat dum 
khrat® dum! 
fall PRT 


The colour term adjective phrowng (see below Section 8.1.1) is here marked by the 
prefix a. 
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The a- commonly co-occurs with colour terms, but its meaning is not always nominal. 
In (377), the colour term adjectives are additional to the predication. 


377) ayalin na a 
a'-yaa’lin? naa? aa 
OR-GR.GR.MO POSS HESIT 
hunghang wa grai 
hur*han* waa! grai? 
appearance DEF very 


khi na hunghang 

khii? naa? hun*han? 

3SG POSS appearance 
sop amin akheyng 
sop! a'min® _a'kheen? 
beautiful yellow red 


‘My great-grandmother’s, her appearance was very beautiful, yellow and red.’ 
SDM07-20050706-013, told by Soi U Shyam, (46) 


The meaning of the second line is ‘she was very beautiful, yellow and red.’ These are 
translated as adjectives in English. This prefix is found with non-colour terms in (378), 
here with an attributive adjectival meaning, marked by the light verb di: 


378) dau go maisaang maisaang amseyn 
dau? go' mai?saaņ? mai*saan? a'məseen? 
that TOP bamboo bamboo pointed 
di sjo na dai di sjo na 
dii' sajoo' naa? dai? dii! səjoo! naa? 

LV make SEQ that LV make SEQ 


‘Then, we would make a really sharp and pointed piece of bamboo.’ 
SDM07-20050708-007, told by Jogen Shyam, (56) 


The discussion of the prefix a will conclude with three examples of the word yuk ‘loss 
of face’. In (379) it is a noun, with the second line meaning ‘there was loss of face.’ 


379) moi go turung 
moi? go! torun’ 
long ago TOP Turung 
yuk dau gai 
yuk? dau? gai? 
[loss of face that]yp very 


na lpan ang 
naa? ləpan? an? 
POSS between at 
nga 

2 
naa 
have 


‘Once upon a time there was a lot of loss of prestige among the Turung.’ 
SDMO07-2007-110, told by Ananta Singphow, (1) 


In (380) yuk is the head of a predicate in a subordinate clause meaning ‘when a person 


loses face’, shown marked by brackets. 
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380) a sot di mpuh ang rap yong a 
aa! sot! dii' m'pu?? ap? rap! yon? aa! 
HESIT like LV under at cross when HESIT 
chumphoh wa yuk yong khi na spirit** wa 
cum'pho?' waa! yuk? yon? khii? naa? spirit waa’ 
[person DEF lose face when] 3SG POSS spirit DEF 
mit na hara dau o trih wa snah 
mit? naa? hara dau? o! tori?? = waa? səna?! 
mind POSS HESIT that EXCL little COS REP 


‘Ah in this way, if he went under (those things), he would lose face and his mind 
would be lessened.’ 


SDM07-2007-110, told by Ananta Singphow, (7) 


In (381) yuk co-occurs with the prefix a, and here its function is that of an attributive 
adjective, modifying rai ‘thing’. 


381) dai ayuk angek rai dbok thi ang 
dai? a'yuk? a'nek? rai? də=bok! thi? ap? 
that ADJ.lose face ADJ.push thing  that=group top at 
nga yong mpuh ang n- rap 
naa? yon? m'pu?? ap? n- rap? 
have when under at NEG- Cross 


‘Thus if some things that cause you to lose face are on the upside, you should not 
go underneath them.’ 


SDM07-2007-110, told by Ananta Singphow, (4) 


Another marginal case of nominalisation employs the causative /cə-~sə-/ prefix (see 
Section 17.5 below). This is exemplified in (382), where chphrowng is short for chumphoh 
chphrowng literally ‘person CAUS-white’. 


382) moi go chphrowng chu go dai homoy* 
moi” go! cophroon* cuu? go! dai? homoy 
longago TOP white person alone TOP that time 
ang british** he go dbok british** he 
an? british hee! go! ds=bok' british hee’ 


at British STILL TOP that=group British DEF 
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grim ngu dgo 

gorim' yuu! do = go! 

catch say REAL=TOP 

‘At that time, only the white persons, (at that time the British were there), the 
British ordered them to be caught.’ 


SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (27) 


Given the form chphrowng for ‘white person’, we might expect a parallel form schang 
meaning a ‘black person’ to be used, but it is not. The only other ‘nominalised’ example 
with the causative is the word chka ‘writing’ 

Another marginal example is the prefix /mə-/, which is found in an object 
nominalisation with the verb ka ‘write’, exemplified in (383): 


383) 


lik wa mka wa ningsa mu khahmu ningnan 

lik! waa! mokaa® waa’ nin’saa muu’ kha?*muu' niņ?naan’ 
book DEF [writing] DEF old also yet new 

wa ka yong go dau ningnan wa tai re ti 
waa! kaa? yop? go’ dau? nin’naan’ waa! tai? re! tii? 
DEF write if TOP that new DEF become REAL QN 


“The books themselves are actually old, if I write them newly, they would become 
new, wouldn’t they?’ 


SDMO07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (4) 


In (383), we will regard the form mka as a lexical item ‘writing’. That it is a noun is 
shown by its co-occurrence with the definite particle wa. As pointed out above, 
another word for ‘writing’ is chka, found occasionally in the texts, with a prefix 
that is formally similar to the causative prefix. 


As discussed earlier, a verb may co-occur with noun phrase particles and be 
nominalised thereby. In (384), the phrase la wa na go means ‘the thing that he has 
brought’, and refers to a book that I took to show the villagers at Rengmai. The text from 
which this example came was translated with the assistance of Pradip Thoumung, who 
rendered all of the examples into Tai Aiton. This phrase was translated into Aiton as an? 
au’ maa? nan’ ‘CLF-take-come-that’. The Aiton classifier an? is frequently found 
nominalising verbal expressions. 


384) 


la wa na go ndai gmung 
laa? waa? naa? go' ndai’? gomun? 
take COS SEQ TOP this word 
wa go wakhrang ang na he 

waa! go! waa? khraņ? ap? naa? hee’ 

DEF TOP middle at POSS STILL 


“These words are from the middle of the (book) that he has brought.’ 
SDM07-20030702A-002, told by Mya Seng Turung, (3) 
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Sometimes a whole clause can act as a nominal without being specially marked in any 
way. In (385), the verb si in combination with the realis particle de is nominalised as the 
possessor of a head noun ‘house’. 


385) 


dung na de goi si de ntah 
dun? naa? de! goi? sii? de! n'ta?! 
sit SEQ this at [die REAL house] 


cumphoh theyng nang phe phalap 

cum'pho?!  theeņ? nap? phee? phaa'lap' 

person PL 2SG A.AG tea A 

‘And while sitting at the dead man’s house, his whole family will offer (you) tea.’ 


SDM07-20040709-010, told by Aishu Shyam, (64) 


This is probably a case of ellipsis of the head noun of a relative clause. The NP si de 
ntah could be more fully expressed as si de chumphoh na ntah ‘the house of the person 
who has died’, with si de as a clause modifying chumphoh. Relative clauses are discussed 
in more detail in Section 14.5 below. 

Agent nominalisation with wa, found in Singpho (see below Section 9.1), is rare in 
Turung, but does occur as in (386): 


386) 


khi go ho is m ME** school** 
khii* go! hoo? tes m ME school 
3SG TOP yonder... HESIT Middle School school 
ang zs lik lai srin wa .. tai 

an? isi lik! lai? sərin? waa! tai? 

at ia book writing teach DEF .. become 


‘He, ah, has become a teacher at middle school.’ 
SDMO07-20050706-013, told by Soi U Shyam, (73) 


8 = Noun modifiers 


This chapter will deal with a series of word classes at least one of whose functions is to 
modify nouns. Several of the categories here also have other functions, which will be 
discussed here. Adjectives, for example, can head predicates, in which case their behaviour 
is similar to verbs and many writers have included adjectives in languages like Turung 
among the verbal categories because of this. 

In this chapter we will treat adjectives (Section 8.1), demonstratives (Section 8.2) and 
quantifiers (Section 8.3). 


8.1 Adjectives 

Cross-linguistically adjectives have two main functions: the attributive function, in 
which they modify nouns within a noun phrase as in (387), and the predicative function in 
which they head the predicate, as in (388): 


387) numsa sop wa krat sa 
num’saa* _ sop! waa! krat’ saa! 
[female beautiful DEF]jp market go 


‘The beautiful girl went to the market’ 


388) numsa wa sop 
num?saa* waa' sop! 
[female DEF |np beautiful 
‘The girl is beautiful.’ 


SDM07-20030707A-002, elicited from Kon Kham Turung 


Examples of these two functions from the texts are presented in (389), which illustrates 
the attributive function in the phrase mchan chumphoh, and (390), which illustrates the 
predicative function. That the adjective in (387) and (389) are in attributive function is 
shown by the fact that they are within NPs, both of which are marked by NP particles, the 
definite wa in (387) and the topic marker go in (389). 


389) dai na go su ii mchan chumphoh go 
dai? naa? go suu? n. məcan? cum'pho?! go! 
that POSS TOP rich sy [poor person]np TOP 
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snit yah ngu snih he thom**  tra** hah 
sonit? ya?’ puu! soni?? hee! thom’ traa? ha?! 
seven day say day STILL listen Dharma DECL 


‘For rich, I mean for poor people, the listening to the preaching of Dharma will 
only be on the seventh day.’ 


SDM07-20050701-016, told by Ja Ai Turung, (28) 


390) ngai gba 
nai? gəbaa? 
[1sG]np big 
‘I am important.’ 


SDM07-200304-005, told by Muhidhar Shyam, (54) 


As will be seen below, adjectives in predicative function can take all of the verbal 
particles (see below Chapter 11), and can be marked as subordinate clauses by na (go) as 
in (400) and (419), can be the major verb in an asymmetrical serial verb construction, as in 
(392), or clauses marked by the realis marker de as in (391). 


391) jah gumphrowng nga di sthe nai maam 
ja?! — gum*phroon* paa? dii! səthee? nai? maam! 
gold silver have LV rich yam paddy 
bai yah mu nga sthe de 
bai? ya?! muu! paa? səthee? de! 
again also also have rich REAL 


‘They were rich with a great deal of property, gold and silver, as they also do now.’ 
SDM07-200302-008B (16) 


In the second line of (391), the word sthe, which functions both as a noun meaning ‘rich 
person’ and an adjective meaning ‘rich’, is shown in its predicative function, sthe de ‘are 
rich’. The token of sthe on the first line may have been an error on the part of the speaker. 

The ability of the adjective sop to combine with one of the modifying verbs, wa, (see 
Section 10.8), to form a kind of asymmetrical serial verb construction, as shown in (392) is 
strong evidence for the verbal nature of adjectives. But are adjectives a sub-class of verbs 
in Turung? 


392) gai sop wa hah 
gai? sop! waa? ha?' 
very beautiful cos DECL 


‘(Now she) became very beautiful’ 
SDM07-200304-005, told by Muhidhar Shyam, (87) 


One of the issues in contemporary linguistics is the question of whether adjectives are a 
separate word class cross-linguistically. Dixon (2004a:1) suggested that “a distinct word 
class ‘adjectives’ can be recognised for every human language” adding that, “in some 
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languages adjectives have similar grammatical properties to nouns, in some some to verbs, 
in some to both nouns and verbs, and in some to neither.” 

Turung is clearly a language in which adjectives are similar to verbs, as we have shown 
in the preceding examples. The issue for this section is simply stated: does the evidence 
from Turung support the view that adjectives are a distinct class from verbs? 

Enfield (2004) concluded that in Lao, adjectives were a distinguishable sub-class, but 
that they were not distinct from verbs, and were grouped together with state verbs in his 
taxonomy (2004:329). LaPolla with Huang (2004) came to similar conclusions for Qiang. 
Summing up the debate, Hajek (2004:349) pointed out that in all the studies in Dixon and 
Aikhenvald (2004), “authors are able to identify criteria, sometimes very subtle, that allow 
for adjectives and verbs (and nouns) to be distinguished”, but that they did not always “feel 
that such differences have sufficient weight to establish an independent class for 
adjectives.” 

The traditional view of languages like Turung is that adjectives are part of the subclass 
of verbs. For example, in his brief study of the closely related Jingpho language, Matisoff 
(1974b) divides verbs into two main categories: action verbs (Vact) and quality verbs or 
adjectives (Vaqj), adding that “There is little reason for distinguishing Vac’s from Vaqj’s 
outside of certain relatively minor selectional properties. For example Vaaj’s are often 
concatenated with verbs of degree like grai ‘be very’ and nau ‘be too’.” (1974b:189) 

Certain words in Jingpho were categorised by Matisoff as being ‘adjectival nouns’ and 
fell with the class of nouns in his analysis. The examples given were the words for ‘new’ 
and ‘old’ as in “ńtâ nnan ‘a new house’.” (1974b:189). Matisoff defined nouns as those 
morphemes that may be followed by a nominal particle, but offered no example of one of 
these adjectival nouns in that position. 

The Turung word for ‘old’ does co-occur with noun phrase particles, as in (393), where 
it is followed by the particle wa. In the second line, the noun phrase ningnaan wa ‘new- 
DEF’, is translated ‘the new ones’. We analyse this as a headless NP from which a noun, lik 
‘book’, has been elided. This noun was specifically mentioned in the text in the previous 
lines. 


393) yah ningsa wa ningsa theyn wa yong go 
ya?!  niņsaa? waa’ nin’saa®  theen? waa? yon go’ 
now [old DEF]ne [old]np damage cos if TOP 
deng go ningnaan wa thok da yong go 
den? go! niņřnaan! waa! thok? daa? yoy go! 
then TOP [new DEF]np write KEEP if TOP 


‘If the old ones are damaged, then we write new ones.’ 
SDM07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (5) 


Both ningsa ‘old’ and ningnaan ‘new’ are recorded in attributive function in the Turung 
texts. They are much less frequently found in predicative function, but it is possible as 
ningsa de ‘it is old’. Although there is a difference in the frequency with which these 
adjectives are found in predicative function vis-a-vis other adjectives, both ningsa ‘old’ 
and ningnaan ‘new’ and adjectives that Matisoff lists in a different class, like gja ‘good’ 
can all perform the same functions — attribution, predication and being the sole element of 
headless NP in which the noun head has been omitted. 
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In (394) we see the adjective gja ‘good’ co-occurring with a noun phrase particle, goi 
‘at’. This is also a headless NP, the head noun elided in (394) being lam ‘road’, used 
metaphorically to refer to the path that humans might follow in the next life. This is one of 
the words which Matisoff gave as example of a ‘quality verb or adjective’ in Jingpho 
(1974b:189), yet in Turung we see it used with nominal morphology. 


394) gja goi sang pha po pha 
gəjaa? goi? san? phaa? poo? phaa* 
good at enter NOMZ birth NOMZ 


‘He may enter good (in the next life), take birth well.’ 
SDM07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (52) 


Our analysis for Turung is that there are three main criteria that establish an 
independent class for adjectives: (1) the attributive function of adjectives, and in particular 
the post-head attributive position; (2) the comparative construction and (3) the way in 
which adjectives form causatives. It is not necessary for all of these to satisfied for a word 
to be considered an adjective. 

In the attributive function, already exemplified in (387) and (389), the adjective can 
either precede or follow the head noun. When preceding the head noun, an adjective can 
co-occur with the realis marker de, in which case it has the same form as a relative clause, 
and as such cannot be told apart from a verb. Consider (395.1) and (395.2), sentences 
elicited in Rengmai village. 


395.1) [yup de numsa maang]yp gai sop de 
‘The girl who is sleeping is very beautiful.’ 


395.2) [sop de numsa maang]np yup de 
‘The beautiful girl is sleeping.’ (lit ‘the girl who is beautiful is sleeping’) 


Both (395.1) and (395.2) consist of an NP in the form [V de head noun] or [ADJ de 
head noun] followed by a predicate. In (395.1), the head of the predicate is an adjective 
(sop ‘beautiful’) whereas in (395.2), the head is a stative verb (yup ‘sleep’). There is no 
formal difference between these two, and they could be advanced as evidence for 
adjectives being a subclass of verbs. 

However, an adjective can also follow its head noun in attributive function (see further 
below in Section 14.1 and Section 14.4). A verb cannot do this. Consider (396.1) and 
(396.2): 


396.1) [numsa maang sop walnp yup de 
‘The beautiful girl is sleeping.’ 


396.2) *numsa maang yup (de) wa gai sop de 


In (396.1) the head noun (numsa maang ‘girl’ is followed by an attributive adjective and 
a definite particle, although this particle is optional. In such a position, the adjective is 
never marked by the realis marker, in contrast to (395.2), because to mark the post noun 
head adjective with a realis particle would make that adjective a predicate head. 
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No verb can occupy the position of sop in (396.1), as shown by the ungrammaticality of 
(396.2). 

It is the ability of adjectives to modify nouns without any marking by a verbal particle 
that is, we believe, the strongest argument for adjectives as a separate category.” The lack 
of marking is an indication that there is a more grammaticalised relationship between the 
adjective and the noun in this attributive function. If we want to propose that adjectives are 
a separate class from verbs, it is surely in this attributive modification that our best 
evidence will lie. And as we have seen in (387) and (389), this unmarked modification can 
either precede or follow the head noun. 

So, whereas when an adjective precedes a head noun in attributive function, it does not 
have to be marked by the realis particle, as we have already seen in (389), when a verb 
precedes a noun within an NP, it is the predicate of a relative clause and has to be marked 
by the realis particle. Compare (397) and (398.1) to (398.3), also elicited examples from 
Rengmai village. 


397) luh de numsa wa mungli rai nga 
lu?? de! num?saa” waa! mun lii® rai! naa! 
drink REAL female DEF work do FUT 


‘The girl who is drinking is working.’ 
398.1) *[luh numsa walnp mungli rai nga 
398.2) *[numsa luh wa]np mungli rai nga 
398.3) *[numsa luh de wa]yp mungli rai nga 


Example (398.1) is ungrammatical because luh is a verb and in general a verb cannot 
precede a noun in attributive function without being marked by the realis particle. 
Examples (398.2) and (398.3) are ungrammatical because the post noun head position for 
an attribute cannot be occupied by a verb, whether marked by the realis particle or not. 
Were we to substitute sop ‘beautiful’ for luh ‘drink’ in (398.1) to (398.3), only (398.3) 
would be ungrammatical, in this case because a post-noun head adjective marked by the 
realis particle would have to be predicative in function. 

Our second major argument for a separate adjective class is a morphological one. 
Causatives in Turung are formed in two ways. Monosyllabic verbs, and monosyllabic 
adjectives are causativised by a prefix s- that goes back to Proto-Tibeto-Burman (see 
Matisoff 2003:100, and LaPolla 2003:33). This prefix which turns a monosyllable into a 
sesquisyllable can be found with adjectives such as those in (399). This includes the 
reduplicated monosyllabic adjectives, as ram ram. 


399) choh ‘high’; schoh ‘to make something high’ 
nem ‘low’; snem ‘to make something low’ 
jah ‘hard’; sjah ‘to make something hard’ 
ram, ram ram ‘flat’; sram ‘to make something flat’ 


°° Tam very grateful to Mark Post for pointing this out to me in words of greater elegance than I can manage 


here. 
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The same prefix is used for monosyllabic verbs, as is discussed below in Section 17.5. 
However, the situation with adjectives that are sesquisyllabic in structure differs from that 
of verbs. Both require analytic structures (paraphrases), but the verb that is used for the 
paraphrase differs. The verb used in the analytics causative for verbs is ngun (/nun'/) ‘tell’, 
and that used for adjectives is the causative of tai (/tai*/) ‘become’. So ‘become big’ is 
expressed as gba stai and ‘become small’ is kchi stai. The verb tai is also used with nouns, 
as dingla tai ‘become an old man’, in which case the causative prefix is not required. 

The causative form of the adjectives is the only form in which imperatives are used. So 
for example ningnaan stai bai means ‘make it new!’, with the imperative particle /bai’/. 
This construction also works with the synthetic causatives of monosyllabic verbs, even 
colours (as sphrowng bai ‘make it white’), although this has only be attested in elicitiation. 

There is one adjective that has a sesquisyllabic structure and yet allows the s- causative. 
This is kyah ‘soft’, a word usually realised with an initial consonant cluster, so that it is 
perhaps regarded as a monosyllable. 

Negation of these causative structures varies according to whether it is the s- form or the 
analytic construction. The s- form is negated by a preceding negative, as n chsop ‘to make 
something un-beautiful. (Note that when the initial consonant of the adjective or verb is /s/, 
the form of the causative may change to /c-/ or even /k-/). The analytic causative is negated 
as gba n-stai ‘not to make something big’, although n-gja stai means ‘to make something 
bad’, literally ‘NEG-good CAUS-become.’ In this latter case it is the lexicalised form n- 
gja ‘bad’ that is causativised. 

In summary, the main differences between adjectives and verbs relating to causatives 
are that non-monosyllabic adjectives cannot form analytic causatives with ngun, as all 
verbs do, and that adjectives can only be marked by the imperative particle when 
causativised. 

The third piece of evidence for the separate class of adjectives is the comparative 
construction, which is found with adjectives but not with verbs. This is discussed in detail 
in Section 8.1.3 below. In this construction, the words ngga (/n*gaa*/) or nloh (/n*lo??/) are 
the mark of the comparative, and the parameter of comparison is always an adjective, as in 
X (AG/DEF) Y ngga/nloh ADJ ‘Y is more ADJ than X’. Verbs, even stative verbs like 
yup, cannot participate in this construction. 

There is evidence of the verb-like properties of adjectives which we will now look at in 
more detail. Consider (400): 


400) nsot rai na go ndwa phe 
n’sot! rai! naa? go!  n'də=waa! phee? 
like LV SEQ TOP  this=DEF A.AG 
sop na go hong na go 
sop! naa?  go' hon? naa? go' 


[beautiful SEQ TOP] [light SEQ TOP] 
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patup thoi nanga na go 
pa'tup? thoi’? nonaa” naa? go' 
always bright CONT SEQ TOP 


‘Like this, let it be always beautiful and bright and full of light.’ 
SDM07-20040708-005, told by Aishu Shyam, (36) 


The two bracketed clauses, sop na go and hong na go are both headed by adjectives, 
and followed by the sequential marker na (see Section 17.3.2). When combined with a 
noun, na is a marker of the possessor (see Section 9.2.4), but when combined with 
adjectives, as with verbs, it marks a sequential clause, often in combination with the topic 
marker. The meaning of sop na go is ‘being beautiful’. 

Occasionally in the texts verbs are found modifying nouns in the same way that 
adjectives do, in the post nominal position, as with si ‘die’ in (401). The phrase dai 
chumphoh si ‘this-person-die’ is analysed as an NP, being followed by the noun phrase 
particle na ‘Poss’. 


401) dai chumphoh si na bowng — Ithah goi 
dai? cum'pho?! sii naa’? boop? lətha?? goi’ 
that person die POSS head east at 


‘At that dead man’s head.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (125) 


This violates the conclusion with regard to (396.2), above, and suggests that the line 
between adjectives and verbs is somewhat blurred. Examples like (401) are very rare and 
do not disturb the generalisation that verbs cannot modify within an NP in post head 
position, and that they generally are marked by realis de in the prehead position, as a 
relative clause. By far the most common way of expressing (401) would be dai si de 
chumphoh na bowng .... 


8.1.1 Semantics of Adjectives 
Dixon (2004a) argued that there were four core semantic types of adjectives. these are: 


Dimension — e.g. big, small, tall, short, wide, deep 
Age — e.g. new, young, old 

Value — e.g. good, bad, lovely, odd, strange 
Colour — e.g. black, white 


Dimension, Age and Value terms are given in Table 87: 
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Table 87: Adjectives in Turung 


Turung word English gloss Type of adjective 
gba gobaa* big (wide) Dimension 
kchi kəcii? small Dimension 
choh co?? tall (high) Dimension 
nem nem? short Dimension 
glu goluu? long Dimension 
that that! thick Dimension 
pha phaa? thin Dimension 
sung sur deep Dimension 
taang taan! shallow Dimension 
ningnaan niņ?naan! new Age 
ningsa niņ?saa? old Age 

lga ləgaa' old (of paddy) Age 

gja gəjaa? good Value 

sop sop! beautiful Value 
prah pra?? beautiful Value 
saan saan? clean, beautiful Value 


As we can see in Table 87, there are few terms in the ‘Age’ and ‘Value’ categories. 
Adjectives in the ‘Age’ category are not used for humans and animals, rather nouns that 
denote phases of life are used, as ksa ‘child’ and dingla ‘old man’. Alternatively, the 
Dimension terms gba ‘big’ and kchi ‘small’ are used, as demonstrated below in (427). As 
already discussed in relation to (393) above, the two age terms ningsa ‘old’ and ningnaan 
‘new’ are much more frequently found in attributive than predicative function. 

One value term in English that is covered by a paraphrase in Turung is ‘proper’, which 
is a combination of the adjective gja ‘good’ with the modifying verb la ‘take’, the latter 
appearing with the high falling (2"°) tone when grammaticalised in this way, and the whole 
string realised as [gad3ola:]. This is exemplified in (402): 


402) nang gjala n- choi i 
nan? gajo = laa? n- coi? ii? 
2SG good=TAKE NEG know QN 


‘So you don’t know it well.’ 
SDM07-20040705-001, told by Mohudhar Turung, (77) 


This form is often combined with di as in gjala di n choi ‘do not know properly’, which 
is an example of adverbialisation, discussed below in Section 8.1.4. This form has not been 
listed as an adjective; most probably it is best treated as a combination of the adjective gja 
and the modifying verb la which is in a process of conventionalising into a new form. 

Negative value concepts, such as ‘bad’, are expressed by the negation of the adjective 
with opposite meaning, as can be seen in (403). The order of constituents in such cases is 
overwhelmingly N NEG ADJ. 
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403) awa e nang la wa ya de 
a'-waa' e? naņ? laa? waa? yaa? de! 
OR-FA EXCL you bring cos BENF REAL 
gnam wa khi phan n- gja rai de 
gə-nam? waa! khii? phan? n’- gəjaa? rai! de! 


AR-DAU.IN.LAW DEF 3sG caste NEG- good be REAL 
‘That very daughter-in-law whom you brought to be with me is not a good person.’ 


SDMO07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (43) 


Colour terms are listed in Table 88. Turung appears to have only four ‘basic colour 
terms’, in the terminology of Berlin and Kay (1969). These are ‘white’, ‘black’, ‘red’ and 
‘green/blue’. The other colour terms are paraphrased from nouns that are typically of that 
colour, ‘turmeric’ for ‘yellow’, ‘ink’ for ‘blue’ and so on. These paraphrased terms were 
probably only recently acquired into Turung, since among Singpho people there would not 
have been a word for ‘ink’ until recently. Two of these paraphrased adjectival terms are 
Tai borrowings, as noted in Table 88, where the four basic colours and the paraphrased 
terms are separated. The paraphrased terms have not been recorded with the prefix a- 
discussed in Section 7.5 above. 


Table 88: Colour terms in Turung 


Turung word Gloss Notes 
phrowng phron white 

chang can? black 

kheyng kheen? red 

chit cit? green 


literally ‘ink’, a Tai 
namuk naa*muk°* blue borrowing 
(nam*muk? in Tai) 


literally ‘turmeric’, 


$ A 2 
khaumin khau“min yellow from Tai khau? min 


3 


chaumun mka cau'mun? məkaa? | saffron literally ‘monk-robe’ 


According to Dixon (2004a), the peripheral types of adjectives are: 


Physical property — hard, soft, heavy, wet, rough, strong, clean, hot, cold, and including 
a subclass of corporeal terms- sick, well, tired, dead, absent 

Human propensity — jealous, happy, kind, clever, generous, cruel 

Speed — quick, fast, slow 


Table 89: Peripheral type adjectives in Turung 


Noun modifiers 


Turung word English gloss Type of adjective 
jah ja? hard Physical Property 
kyah kəya?? soft Physical Property 
apri a'prii? smooth Physical Property 
dai dai? sharp Physical Property 
li lij! heavy Physical Property 
chaang caaņ? light in weight Physical Property 
hom hom fragrant Physical Property 
dui dui? sweet Physical Property 
kha khaa? bitter Physical Property 
khri khrii? acid Physical Property 
khroh khro?? dry Physical Property 
mdi modii’ wet Physical Property 
hong hon? bright Physical Property 
pen pen pen*pen* flat (of a table) Physical Property 
ram ram ram?ram? flat (of ground) Physical Property 
preyng preyng preen*preen” straight Physical Property 
mgih mgoh mogi?? mogo?! crooked Physical Property 
gjet gpret gojet' gopret* loud Physical Property 
mcih moci?! ill Corporeal 
mcih mgoh məci?! mogo?! ill Corporeal 
bah ba?? tired Corporeal 
Ibeh lobe?? lame Corporeal 
ma’a məaa? mute Corporeal 
(na) phang (naa!) phan? deaf (lit: ear-deaf) | Corporeal 
(mih) pai (mi?') pai? blind (lit: eye- Corporeal 

blind) 
ong on? happy Human propensity 
capa ca?paa? sad, worried Human propensity 
mnah məna?! crazy Human propensity 
gyah goya?! shy, be ashamed | Human propensity 
re ree! fast Speed 
chausu chau?suu? slow Speed 
yak yak? difficult Difficulty 


In Turung, the physical property class consists of monomorphemic and reduplicated 
adjectives. This group of adjectives can also be used in attributive function, as li ningsi wa 
gai sop, li de ningsi wa gai sop and ningsi li wa gai sop, all of which mean ‘the heavy 
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knife is very beautiful’ (ningsi /nin’sii’/ ‘knife’). In other words, the adjective in attributive 
function can occur both before and after the head noun, and if before, can occur with the 
realis marker. Examples of property class adjectives in attributive function are less 
common than those found in predicative function. 

One of the physical property class, dai ‘sharp’, cannot be used to pre-modify a noun 
without the realis marker de or the light verb di (see above note to (395.1)), because of its 
formal similarity to the demonstrative dai (both are phonemically /dai*/. Consider (404) 


404) dai di ningsi wa gai sop 
dai? dii' nin sii’ waa! gai? sop’ 
sharp LV knife DEF very beautiful 


‘The sharp knife is very beautiful.’ 
Elicited in Rengmai village 


The string dai ningsi wa gai sop would be interpreted as meaning ‘that knife is very 
beautiful’. 

Another adjective of the physical property class that cannot be used in all positions is 
bah ‘tired’. Because of the similarity to the verb bah (/ba?'/) ‘carry on the back’, despite 
the difference in tone, I was told that for to express the sentence, ‘the tired girl is very 
beautiful’, Turung people would say (405): 


405) dai numsa sop wa gai bah 
dai? numĉ?saa? sop! waa! gai? ba?? 
that GIRL beautiful DEF very tired 


‘The beautiful girl is very tired.’ 
Elicited in Rengmai village 


The string bah di numsa wa gai sop is grammatical, but would mean ‘the girl who 
carried (it) is very beautiful’. This suggests two things: firstly, the functional load of tones, 
already discussed in Chapter 5, must be low when tone alone cannot disambiguate the 
sense, and it suggests that where an adjective and a verb are competing to be recognised as 
the predicate in a relative clause, it is the verb that wins. This also means that it is difficult 
to establish criteria to show that bah ‘tired’ is an adjective since it cannot occur in some of 
the attributive functions that prove a word is an adjective. 

The two words listed under ‘speed’ are not adjectives, but verbs. They are not found in 
attributive function. The commonly expressed utterance Chausu chausu di sa na ‘eat 
slowly’, employs the light verb di to form the adverbial phrase chausu chausu di ‘slowly’ 
(sa ‘eat’, na ‘polite imperative’). 

When asked how to say ‘the slow train’, Kon Kham Turung offered (406): 


406) leng glu chausu yong wa 
len? goluu? cauřsuu? yop! waa! 
vehicle long slow go DEF 


‘The train that goes slowly ...’ 


This is an NP, as shown by the definiteness particle, wa. It is not the usual form of a 
relative clause, which would be chausu yong di leng glu ‘the train that is going slowly’, a 
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phrase that was offered as an alternative to (406)°". When asked to say ‘fast train’ Kon 
Kham gave re di yong di leng glu where the light verb di, which marks relative clauses in 
Rengmai, is used twice. The literal translation of this line would be ‘the train which is 
going, which is fast’. 

The adjective yak ‘difficult’ is exemplified in (407): 


407) nga jo sra yak 
naa? joo! səraa? yak? 
live PURP place difficult 


‘It is very difficult to live here.’ 
SDM07-20050701-006, told by Monindra Turung, (84) 


This is literally ‘(it is) a difficult place for living’. 

Like nouns and verbs, adjectives may be monosyllabic, sesquisyllabic or reduplicated. 
We have seen that reduplicated adjectives only occur in the physical property category; 
whereas the dimension adjectives sre all monosyllabic or sesquisyllabic. There sre some 
disyllabic adjectives — both the adjectives in the age category and the non-basic colour 
terms. 

Interestingly, where dimension adjectives were sesquisyllables, the minor syllable was 
k- or g-, whereas for physical property and corporeal adjectives, the minor syllable was 
mostly m-, except for [beh ‘lame’, which includes the same l- that is found in words for 
limbs, listed in Table 72 in Section 7.1.1 above 


8.1.2 Ordering of adjectives within an NP 


As already discussed, adjectives may occur either before or after the head noun; if 
before they may be marked by the realis marker de. The various permutations within an NP 
are given in (408) to (410): 


408) gba gui aima wa 


gobaa” gui? ai’maa' waa! 
big dog one DEF 
‘One big dog’ 

409) gba de gui wa 
gobaa” de! gui? waa! 
big REAL dog DEF 

‘A big dog’ 

410) gui gba wa 
gui? gobaa> waa! 
dog big DEF 

‘A big dog’ 


°” In Rengmai, relative clauses are marked by di usually found as a light verb (see below Section 10.7) 


rather than the more usual de ‘realis’. 
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In (408), the numeral aima was added to show that when both adjective and numeral 
were present, one was usually expressed before the noun head, and one after. This is 
discussed further in Section 14.1 below. 

When two adjectives are combined, they can occur in all possible different orders, as 
shown in (411), meaning ‘big black dog’ (chang ‘black’), all examples elicited in Rengmai 
village. 


411) gba chang gui 
gba gui chang 
chang di gui gba 
gba di gui chang 


When an adjective and a numeral co-occur, as in the phrase ‘three black dogs’, they can 
occur in all the possible orders, as exemplified in (412) to (417): 


412) msum chang gui nga 
məsum? cay? gui? yaa? 
three black dog have 


“There are three black dogs.’ 


413) gui msum chang nga 
“There are three black dogs.’ 


414) msum gui chang nga 
“There are three black dogs.’ 


415) chang gui msum (nga) 
“There are three black dogs.’ 


416) chang msum gui (nga) 
“There are three black dogs.’ 


417) gui chang msum _ (nga) 
“There are three black dogs.’ 


When discussing the ordering of adjectives and nouns, examples (412) and (413) were 
volunteered by Monindra Turung. He and other Turung informants were then asked 
whether (414) and (415) would be possible and agreed that they are. He then volunteered 
(416) and (417). 

When this variation was discussed with Soi U of Pathargaon village, he said that out of 
context he preferred the form in (417), where both adjective and numeral were expressed 
after the head noun. 

In texts, all the orders given in (412) to (417) are found, although it is rare to find more 
than one adjective modifying a noun. In (418), for example, the noun phrases kching rai 
‘raw-thing’, here translated as a noun ‘rawness’, in the second line and n-gja mit ‘NEG- 
good-mind’ in the fourth line both show ADJ-N order. In the first line, the word kching is 
the NP, with the head elided, and is marked by the noun phrase particles phe and thah. 
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418) kching phe kching thah aima skhut sot 

kəciņ?  phee? __ kacin? tha?! ai’maa' sokhut*? sot! 

raw A.AG raw with one boil like 

kching rai phe sdu na skhut hah 

kocin? rai! phee? səduu? naa? sokhut? ha?! 

[raw thing]jp  A.AG cook SEQ boil DECL 

phra na gah wa nang naang go 

phraa? naa? ga?’ waa! nan? naan’ go! 

God POSS word DEF 2SG listen TOP 

na na mit wa n- gja mit bok 

naa? naa? mit? waa! n- gəjaa? mit’ bok! 

2SG POSS mind DEF [NEG- good mind group |np 

yong mane* chaan wa la hah 

yon? mane caan! waa? laa? ha?' 

when HESIT far COS TAKE DECL 


“When a thing is cooked and boiled, its rawness is boiled away, in such a way, if we 
listen to the words of Buddha, the bad things in our mind will remain far away.’ 


SDM07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (83) 


In (419), we see two adjectives following the head noun, as ri sop sop glu lok N- 


ADjJ(value)-ADJ(dimension)-INTENS’. 


ri 


419) sop sop glu lok na go numsa 
rii? sop’ sop! goluu? lok? naa? go! num’saa? 
[thread beautiful.REDUPL long INTENS] SEQ TOP female 
maang phe grai sop di go nep 
maaņ? phee? grai? sop’ dii’ go! nep? 
youth A.AG very beautiful LV TOP lay out 


‘After (making) a very long beautiful thread, a very beautiful mat should be laid out 


for the girl.’ 
SDM07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (83) 


8.1.3 Comparatives and Superlatives 


The comparative is exemplified in (420), which was immediately followed by (421), 


which disambiguates the meaning 


420) i na balipathar O 
ii? naa? balipathar o 
1PL POSS PN EXCL 


i na 
ii? naa? 
1PL POSS 


basapathar 
basapathar 
PN 
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nloh balipathar ang gyoh 

mloh? balipathar ap? goyo?’ 

COMP PN at mix 

‘Our Balipathar, I mean at Balipathar is more mixed than at our Bachapathar.’ 


421) mnun gah gyoh 
monun? ga?’ goyo?’ 
Assam word mix 
‘Mixed with Assamese (language). 


SDM07-20050703-009, told by Bogita, (10) and (12) 


The pattern of a comparative construction is given in (422), which presents the 
utterance that means ‘Kon Kham is taller than Kon Seng.’ The terminology used here 
follows Dixon (2004b). The mark of comparison can be either ngga (/n*gaa’/) or nloh 
already exemplified in (420). 


422) Kon Kham i Kon Seng ngga coh 
PN+AG PN COMP tall 
COMPAREE STANDARD MARK PARAMETER 


The comparee, being usually a topical element, is often omitted. Consider (423): 


423) a gba du yong 
aa gobaa* dw’? yon? 
HESIT {[big]np come when} 


ngai nloh gba du yong 
nai? mlo?? gəbaa? duv? yon? 
{[1SG COMP big] come when} 
khini wa gba gai mu 
khonii? waa! gəbaa? gai? muu? 
3PL DEF big very see 


“When the elders come, when those who are more important/older than I come, I 
respect them a lot.’ 


SDM07-20050703-009, told by Bogita, (33) 


In this example, there are two subordinate clauses, set out on the first and second lines 
and shown with curly brackets. In the first clause, we see an NP consisting only of an 
adjective gba, with an ellipsed noun, probably chumphoh ‘person’ that is understood by 
context. This same adjective is then used in the second line as the parameter of 
comparison. The whole comparative construction in the second line is bracketed with 
square brackets. The word for ‘I’ is the standard of comparison in this example. This same 
adjective is then found again as a complement, ‘I see them as big’, meaning ‘I respect 
them’. Verbs could not be used in this way, as discussed below in relation to example 
(431). The standard of comparison can be a demonstrative as in (434) below. 
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The superlative is formed by employing yong ‘all’ in the position of the standard of 
comparison, as in (424) and (425). 


424) dai na ndau wa hoise* na 
dai? naa? n°dau? waa! hoise naa? 
this Poss this DEF be POSS 
adai na ksa yong ngga gba wa 
a'-dai? naa? kəsaa? yop? ngaa? gəbaa? waa' 
OR-FA.YO.BR POSS child all COMP big DEF 
COMPAREE STANDARD MARK PARAMETER 


‘And moreover of all my younger uncle’s son he is the eldest.’ 
SDM07-200408-006, told by Khit Seng, (291) 


425) i na apa gba wa 
ii? naa? a'-paa' gəbaa? waa! 
1PL POSS OR=FA.EL.SIS big DEF 
khi yong ngga gba 
khii? yon? n°gaa* gəbaa? 
3SG all COMP big 


‘Our father’s eldest sister was the eldest.’ 
SDM07-200408-006, told by Khit Seng, (54) 


The standard of comparison, yong in (424) and (425) can be expressed by another term 
that covers a large group, such as khni theyng (3PL-PL) ‘all of them’. When asked how to 
express the fact that amongst a given group of people, one of whom is Kon Kham, he is the 
tallest, it was given as: 


426) Khni theyng ngga Kon Kham i gai coh. 
‘Kon Kham is the tallest of them.’ 


This example shows that the order of the comparee and the standard can be reversed. 
The reason for this would appear to be that the standard is usually the focal element in a 
comparative construction, but (426) was spoken in the context of the group being topical, 
hence the reversed order. 

In the superlative construction, the comparee is always expressed. With kinship terms, 
superlative concepts like youngest and oldest are conveyed purely by the adjectives ‘big’ 
and ‘small’, as in (427): 


427) ndau amoi gba wa 
n’dau*—a'-moi* gobaa” waa 
this OR-FA.YO.SI big DEF 
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ndau amoi khah aang wa 
n’dau*>—a'-moi* kha?? aan? waa! 
this OR-FA.YO.SI middle DEF 


‘This one is our eldest younger aunt, and this is the middle younger aunt.’ 
SDM07-200408-006, told by Khit Seng, (71) 


The parameter of comparison can also be one of a restricted set of nouns relating to 
people. When trying to say that Myaseng is older than Thonsu, we could employ the noun 
dingla ‘old man’ in (428.1), or a predication asak tai ‘age become’ in (428.2), or the 
adjective gba in (428.3). 


428.1) Myaseng i Thonsu ngga dingla. 
‘Myseng is more of an old man than Thonsu.’ 


428.2) Myaseng i Thonsu ngga asak tai. 
‘Myaseng has become a greater age than Thonsu.’ 


428.3) Myaseng i Thonsu ngga gba. 
‘Myaseng is bigger than Thonsu.’ 


When nouns relating to people are used to express age comparison, as in (428.1), they 
can be softened by the use of loi ma (/loi? maa'/) ‘little’, as in Pathek ngga loi ma sbrang, 
‘the Pathek is a little younger’. 

To express sameness in comparison, the word gagrai (/gaa*grai’/) is used, as in Rupom i 
Topon gagrai choh, ‘Rupom is as tall as Topon.’ If this is negated, the attributive adjective 
is negated as Rupom i Topon gagrai n-choh ‘Rupom is not as tall as Topon’. 

There are two types of comparative — that which compares a existing state between two 
different persons, as in (420) and (428), and a more dynamic comparison which indicates a 
change of state. In Turung, the change of state will be indicated by adding the change of 
state marker wa (/waa’/), as in (429), an elicited example. This structure is discussed in 
more detail in Section 8.1.7 below. 


429) nang gai sa yong phum wa nga 
nan? gai? saa? yon? phum? waa? yaa’ 
2SG very eat when fat Cos FUT 


‘If you eat too much you will get fatter.’ 
Sentence elicited in Rengmai 


The mark of comparison appears to be a nominal. Consider (430): 


430) nang mning na ngga turung gah wa 


nan? məniņ? naa? n?gaa? təruņ? ga?” waa! 


2SG last year POSS COMP Turung word DEF 
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gjala sga ngut de 
gojo = laa? sogaa' put! de! 
g00d=TAKE speak able REAL 


‘I am better able to speak Turung than last year.’ 


Sentence elicited in Rengmai 


As discussed below in Section 9.2.4, the particle na is a possessive, and the element that 
follows it is a noun. So mning na ngga is literally, ‘last year’s moreness’. 

If a verb appears in the position of the parameter of a comparative construction, it has to 
be combined with an adjective, such as heng ‘strong’ in (431): 


431) 


topon i rupom ngga gai yup heng 
topon ii rupom gaa’ gai? yup’ her? 
PN AG PN COMP very sleep strong 


‘Topon is more sleepy that Rupom.’ 


Sentence elicited in Rengmai 


The word heng is a Tai borrowing (Aiton Aen). This construction was also exemplified, 
in elicited sentences, for the verbs sa ‘eat’, and khah sin ‘take a bath.’ 


8.1.4 Adverbialisation 


Adverbialisation of adjectives is achieved by the light verb di as in (432). The adverbial 
phrase sop di, literally ‘do beautiful’ is placed before the main verb gang ‘pull’. 


432) 


dwa nang nije* lung na go 
də=waa! nar’ nije lup? naa? go' 
this=DEF 2SG self go up SEQ TOP 
thukha* sop di gang ra 

thukha sop’ dii! gan! raa? 

branch beautiful Lv pull should 


“You should climb up yourself, and nicely pull them from the branch.’ 
SDM07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (65) 


A different construction employs the adverbial particle i, which has the same form as, 
and originates from, the agentive particle (see further Section 9.2.1 below). This is 


exemplified in (433): 

433) tah ang goi sngown gja i da de 
ta?? an? goi? — sanoon?® gəjaa? He daa? de! 
there at discuss good ADV KEEP REAL 


‘It is good to tell it there.’ 
SDM07-200302-008B, told by Bong Jap, (75) 
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On the face of it, in (433) the main verb is sngown ‘tell’ and this is followed by the 
adverbial gja i. This construction is infrequent in Turung, and has only been recorded in 
the speech of this one elderly man. The adverbialiser i is most frequently found marking 
time or locative expressions, as discussed in Section 9.2.1 below 


8.1.5 Reduplication of adjectives 


Adjectives are often reduplicated, and reduplicated adjectives acquire a mildly emphatic 
force. Consider (434), where the reduplicated adjective is marked by the light di and is 
used adverbially. 


434) yah mu dai ngga mu sung sung 
ya?! muu’ dai? 1’ gaa’ muu’ sun? sun? 
now also that COMP also deep deep 
di mu sngo kan myun msun di go 
dii' muu! səgoo? kan? məyun? məsun? dii! go’ 
LV also flirt RECIP secret secret LV TOP 


‘And more than that, deep flirting is carried on secretly.’ 
SDM07-20050702-004, told by Mohudhar Turung, (58) 


Example (435) has two NPs, both containing only adjectives, that both have the same 
referent, namely chicks. Here the reduplication does not imply that these chicks are very 
small, in other words it is not an intensification of the semantics of the adjective, but rather 
that the chicks are plural, an intensification of the semantics of the elided head noun, wu 
‘fowl’. 


435) kchi mu nga kchi kchi 
kəcii? muu! naa? kəcii? kacii* 
[small]np also have [small.REDUPL]np 


‘I also have chicks, small ones.’ 
SDM07-200403-007, told by Ai Mya Seng, (174) 


8.1.6 Intensifiers 


Adjectives are themselves modified by a series of intensifiers, of which the most 
common is gai (or grai ) ‘very’. This word will be termed a general intensifier. It is found 
with both adjectives and verbs. It always precedes the adjective, as in (436), the most 
frequent order being INTENS-ADJ-N: 


436) yong n- choi ya ngai gai gba lik 
yon? n- coi? yaa? pai? gai? gəbaa? lik! 
group NEG- know BENF 1SG [very big book]np 


‘I do not know it all, its a very big book.’ 
SDM07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (115) 
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In (437) it is intensifying a clause khi gai khonglu lu ‘he donated a lot’. The position of 
the intensifier is immediately in front of the focal element of the predicate, in this case 
‘donated a donation’. 


437) yown na go khi gai khonglu lu 
yoon? naa’? go! khii? gai? khon*luu* luu? 
mourn POSS TOP {3SG very donation donate} 
dai numsa wa gja tai joh Ikhan 
dai? num’saa? waa! gəjaa? tai? jo?’ lokhan? 
that woman DEF good become PURP cause 


“When mourning, he gave a great deal in donations (at the temple), so that the 
woman would get a good (rebirth).’ 


SDM07-20050703-013, told by Phonidhar Shyam (Doga), (18) 


As can be seen from these examples, this intensifier is equally able to be used with 
verbs as with adjectives. This is further exemplified in (438) and (439): 


438) dwa mane* khni na daiyong de dai 
də=waa! mane khonii? naa’? dai*yor* de! dai? 
that=DEF means 3PL SEQ then REAL this 
kopilabosti** goi sokraborti** phan khni go 
kopilabosti goi?  sokraborti phan? khənii? ~— go 
PN at PN type 3PL TOP 
gai gba chumphoh phe gai mchat 
gai? gəbaa? cum'pho?' phee? gai’? mocat! 

[very big person]yp A.AG very hate 


‘That means, these Chakravattis at Kapilavatthu were a very big race and hated 
people (of other races) very much.’ 


SDMO07-200302-008B, told by Bong Jap, (10) 


439) khah sin la nmun deyong khi na 
kha? sin? laa? nomun de'yon? khii? naa? 
water both take ERR then 3SG POSS 
sangwoi wa grai du wa hah 
saņ?woi’? waa! grai! duu? waa? ha?' 
knowledge DEF very come COS DECL 


“When taking bath, his spiritual knowledge very much came into him.’ 
SDM07-200304-002, told by Soi Ming, (63) 


Another ordering is INTENS N ADJ, as we see in (440), where gai is modifying at. 
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440) nsot rai nam moi go 
n’sot! rai’ nam? moi? go' 
like this be forest long ago TOP 
gai nam at go na 
gai? nam? at! go! naa? 
very forest much TOP IMP 


‘(It was) like this, long ago there was a forest, there was much forest then.’ 
SDM07-20030704A-003 (14) 


In (440), at is the main predicate, and the form we might have expected is nam gai at. It 
seems that in (440), the whole proposition nam at ‘there is much forest’ is being 
intensified, not just the verb at ‘to be much’. 

This ordering is also seen in (441), the most frequent way for expressing very heavy 
rain, itself a very frequent event in Turung villages. The adjective soy is translated 
variously as ‘heavy, severe’. It is a word with negative connotations also used with disease 
and other adverse events. 


441) gai mrang song 
gai? məran? son? 
very rain heavy 


‘It rained very heavily.’ 
SDM07-200403-005, told by Bogita, (9) 


The intensifier can be reduplicated, as in (442): 


442) ngai gai gai yup wa hah 
nai? gai? gai? yup’ waa? ha?! 
1sG very.REDUPL sleep COS DECL 


‘I slept very well / deeply.’ 
Sentence spoken by Mya Seng Turung, Rengmai 


In (443) the ordering is slightly altered from the more expected gai n-gja chumphoh nga 
‘there are very bad people’, to focus on the verb, with the meaning ‘there really are — very 
bad people.’ 


443) mnun mung ang gai nga / n- gja cum phoh 
mnun? mup? ar gai? pa  / n- gəjaa? cum'pho?' 
Assam country at very have / NEG- good person 


‘In Assam there really are many bad people.’ 
Sentence spoken by Puspa, Basapathar 


A more restricted intensifier is lok, related to the word loh ‘much’. This is exemplified 
in (444), where it intensifies the adjective gba. We have glossed it as ‘size’ because it 
appears to arise from a word meaning something like ‘large size / sized’. 
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444) robha* gba lok sjo na 
robha gəbaa? lok? səjoo! naa? 
pandal big size build SEQ 


‘A very big sized pandal will be built.’ 
SDMO07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (27) 


It is sometimes realised with a glottal stop final, as in (445): 


445) nadi mu glu loh 
naa'dii? muu! — goluu’ 1o?? 
nose also long INTENS 


“Your nose is also very long.’ 
SDM07-20050702-013, told by Am Seng Turung, (255) 


Several Turung speakers felt that lok was a specific intensifier for gba ‘big’, while sa 
(from ksa ‘child’) was a specific intensifier for kchi ‘small’. However in the texts, lok is 
also found intensifying ‘small’, as in (446): 


446) grang na go ningdim i wu ksa 
gəraņ? naa’? go' niņ’dim? ii? wuu? ksaąa? 
sharpen SEQ TOP after ADV bird child 
kchi lok nown na khrap 
kochii? lok? noon? naa’? khrap* 
small INTENS BRING SEQ cry 


“When he was sharpening the knife, (he) caused some young chickens to cry.’ 
SDMO07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (64) 


This text was translated with the assistance of the Tai-Turung bilingual speaker, Pradip 
Thoumoung. He translated kchi lok into Tai as en” Jun’, using the general intensifier in Tai, 
Jun’. It is possible that this postpositional intensifier is in fact a calque on Tai. 

There is also a series of specific intensifiers that can modify only certain adjectives. 
Colour terms are often specifically modified, as with at chang ‘INTENS-black’ ‘very black’ 
and at chang ut (/at' can? ut?/) ‘INTENS-black-INTENS’ ‘extremely black’. The word at may 
is likely to be related to the word for ‘be much’, seen in (440) above, but in this 
construction it is only used with the colour ‘black’. 

The intensifier lok, seen in (444), differs from gai in that it follows the adjective. Due to 
this, gai and lok are able to co-occur, as in gai gba lok ‘very very big’. 

Such an adjective phrase can also be a predication, as in gai gba lok de ‘It is very very 
big’. Example (445) could have been realised with a final realis marker de as nadi mu glu 
loh de ‘your nose is very big’. 

When many adjectives are intensified, they form a rhyming partially reduplicated 
structure, as shown in (447). Kon Kham and Lokeswar Turung, of Rengmai village, 
provided the following examples of these. 


447) gai aprowng chlowng (/gai? a*phroon’ caloon?/) ‘very white’ 
gai achang chlang (/gai? acan? colan'/) ‘very black’ 
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gai achit spit (/gai> acit? sopit*/)® ‘very green’ 

gai akheyng apeyn (/gai? a*kheen? a*peen?/) ‘very red’ 
gai apha chla (/gai? a*phaa? calaa?/) ‘very thin’ 

gai lsi Imun (/gai> ləsii? lomun?/) ‘very thin’ 

gai asung chlung (/gai? asun? calun*/) ‘very deep’ 

gai ataang asan (/gai? ataan? a*san*/) ‘very shallow’ 
gai anem snem (/gai* anem? sonem?/) ‘very short’ 

gai achoh sloh (/gai? a°co?? salo?'/) ‘very tall’ 

gai jah abah (/gai? aja? a*ba?'/) ‘very hard’ 

gai akyah chwah (/gai? a*kya?? cawa??/) ‘very soft’ 
gai apri achi (/gai? a*prii* a°chii'/) ‘very smooth’ 

gai adai apai (/gai* adai? a*pai*/) ‘very sharp’ 

gai ali chli (/gai? a*lii' calii?/) ‘very heavy’ 

gai achang chwang (/gai? a°chaan? cowaan'/) ‘very light (weight)’ 
gai ahom chlom (/gai* hom? colom'/) ‘very fragrant’ 
gai adui ajui (/gai? adui? ajui'/) ‘very sweet’ 

gai amu apu (/gai? a*muu' a*puu’/) ‘very delicious’ 
gai akha chla (/gai? a*khaa’ colaa'/) ‘very bitter’ 

gai akhri api (/gai? a*khrii? a*pii?/) ‘very sour’ 

gai akhroh chloh (/gai? a*khro?* calo?'/) ‘very dry’ 
gai khokhroh loloh (/gai? _ko*khro?? 1o*10??/) ‘very dry’ 
gai mdi kchi (/gai* madii' kacii?/) ‘very wet’ 

gai asop akop (/gai? a*sop' a*kop'/) ‘very beautiful’ 
gai nsop nkop (/gai? n°sop' n°kop'/) ‘very ugly’ 

gai kching glam (/gai? kociņ? golam'/) ‘very raw’ 

gai mnam singgram (/gai? manam? sin*gram*/) ‘very smelly’ 
gai amu apu (/gai? a*muu' a*puu’/) ‘very delicious’ 


The structure of the terms in (447) is that of a reduplicated sesquisyllable. Adjectives 
that are monosyllabic, such as nem ‘short’ are preceded by the prefix a-, as a-nem. The 
overall result is a double sesquisyllable prosodically, conforming to the general SE Asian 
preference for four syllables in elaborated expressions (for examples of this in Tai, see 
Morey 2005a:285). 

In (447) we see that all four basic colours, some dimensions, not including ‘big’ and 
‘small’, and many of the physical property terms can be reduplicated in this way when 
intensified. Those physical property terms which are already reduplicated, like gjet gbret 
do not further reduplicate. Corporeal terms are also not reduplicated, except for mchi mgoh 
which is reduplicated without intensification. 

In most cases, the adjectives in (447) were preceded by the 

Negation spreads across both elements of the reduplication, as we can see with gai nsop 
nkop ‘very ugly’. 

One term which we analyse as a verb mu ‘be delicious’ could also form this structure. 

Several words were not able to be reduplicated in this way, as hong ‘bright’, bah ‘tired’, 
haan ‘brave’, and ktun ‘short’. 


°° The intensifier spit was pronounced with a long vowel, one of the features of this tone. See Section 5.2. 
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8.1.7 Ingressive / Inchoative 


We will conclude our discussion of adjectives by mentioning the ingressive 
construction. As already discussed with relation to example (429), the ingressive in Turung 
is indicated by the grammaticalised verb /waa’/ ‘change of state’, as in (448) (see Section 
10.8.7 for a discussion of the change of state marker). 


448) goigoi nimdim di dai maang gba wa hah 
goi goi nim?êdim? dii’ dai? = maan* gəbaa? waa? ha?! 
ERR after LV that boy big cos DECL 


‘Afterwards, that boy grew into manhood.’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (7) 


Occasionally another verb, such as nown in (449), marks the ingressive with an 
adjective. 


449) yah di mreyng wa i na 
ya?! dii! məreeņ? waa ii? naa? 
now LV village DEF 1PL POSS 
gba he nown dgo moi go kchi 
gəbaa? hee! noon? do=go! moi? go! kəcii? 
big STILL bring REAL=TOP longago TOP small 


‘Nowadays, our village is bigger, long ago it was small.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (137) 


Sometimes the adjective acting as an intransitive predicate is combined with a light 
verb, as in (450), where gba ‘big’ is found co-occurring with the light verb rai ‘do’ (for 
further discussion of light verbs, see below Section 10.7). 


450) gba rai na go dingla wa ksa phe ngu 
gəbaa? rai! naa? go’  diņ'laa' waa! kəsaa? phee? puu’ 
big LV SEQ TOP old man DEF son A.AG say 


“When he had grown up, the old man spoke to his son.’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (8) 


8.2 Demonstratives 


The most frequent demonstratives are the distal dai ‘that? and the proximal ndai ‘this’, 
corresponding to Jingpho, for which Matisoff (1974b:188) suggested two determiners, dai 
‘that (one)’ and Adai ‘this one’. The distal meaning of dai in Turung is shown in (451): 


451) nsot di Inih ma dai mgui na 
n’sot! dii! loni?’ maa! dai məgui? naa 
like LV one day one that elephant Poss 
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gmung na he sa hara patupmeh 
gomun? naa? hee’ a hara pa'tup® me?’ 
word IMP STILL a HESIT always 

na ang pru sna 

naa? an? pruvu? sonaa' 

paddy field at come out REP 


‘Like this, one day, that elephant would always come to the field, so it is said.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (113) 


In this example, the elephant referred to, a mythical creature, is specific and definite and 
has been referred to frequently in the preceding parts of the text. Here a translation of ‘that’ 
is appropriate, 

Demonstratives in Turung, which always precede the head noun (see below Section 
14.3 for a discussion of the ordering within a noun phrase), are used in discourse to refer to 
specific and know entities, in other words for discourse deixis. 

Turung also has two other demonstratives, dau and ndau. The difference between ndai 
and ndau was explained in (452), (453) and (454), by Kon Kham Turung, Monindra 
Turung and Ji Seng in Rengmai village. At the time, a book was sitting on lap, I was sitting 
in front of a table and a bed was somewhat further away. They were asked how I should 
refer to these objects: 


452) ndai lik 
n?dai? lik! 
this book 
‘This book’ 


453) ndau chahtang 
n°dau? ca?’tan? 


that table 
‘That table’ 

454) hodau yup sra 
hoo?dau? yup! soraa” 


that (remote) sleep place 
‘The bed over there’ 


SDMO07-20040702-012 NO 


Their suggestion was that ndai was proximal and ndau distal. When asked about this, 
and the difference with Jingpho, Soi U Shyam of Na Kthong village suggested that ndai 
should indeed be translated as ‘this’ and dai as ‘that’, when discussing the correct 
translation of (451) above. 

A distal reading of dai is appropriate in (455), where the deity called Chau Sikkya has 
come down from heaven and has met up with a woman who was previously abandoned by 
her father. The woman is still a topical item at this point in the discourse, but she is 
certainly not proximal. 
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455) dai naang phe su 
dai? naar phee? suu’? 
that lady A.AG tell 
‘He spoke to that lady.’ 


SDM07-200304-005, told by Muhidhar Shyam, (82) 


Some Turung speakers suggested that the forms dau and ndau were used for inaminate 
objects, as witness the use of ndau to refer to a table in (453). However this is not always 
the case. Consider (456) where the referent of ndau is animate (‘the British’) and distal, 
thus violating the generalisation from the Jingpho data of Matisoff (1974b) and Soi U’s 
comments that ndai is the proximate form of the demonstrative. 


456) du go ndau british mu du 
duu? go! ndau? british muu! duu? 
come TOP this British also come 


‘As for coming, those British did come here.’ 
SDM07-20050701-011, told by Mya Seng Turung, (17) 


The British referred to in (456) are distal in terms of time and place. This text is about 
the early mapping of the Rengmai area, and refers to the British administration, which was 
certainly conceived of as being ‘outside’ and hence distal. 

Example (457) shows ndau used with an inaminate referent that is also proximal — a 
story that is about to be told. 


457) ndau pung wa singdi i 
n°dau? pun? waa! sin’dii* ii? 
this story DEF true QN 


‘Is this story true?’ 
SDM07-20030704A-003, told by Kon Seng Turung, (12.1) 


Further evidence showing the difficulty of establishing the basic proximal 
demonstrative comes from example (458), where Bogita of Basapathar village is talking 
about a heavy rainstorm that had occurred three or four days before the text was recorded. 


458) mrang gai khrat glang dai snih 
moran° gai? khra? gəlaņ? dai? soni?? 
rain very fall time that day 
ngkhong lang hah thuh de 
n'khon? lan? ha?! thu?? de! 
two times DECL fall REAL 


‘The rain fell heavily on that day, two times.’ 
SDM07-200403-005, told by Bogita, (101) 


When translating this text, Soi U Shyam said that dai snih should certainly be translated 
as ‘on that day’, and was clearly somewhat distal. However, the usual word for ‘today’ is 
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dainih and for ‘this year’ daining, which are literally ‘DEM-day’ and ‘DEM-year’ 
respectively. Here dai is clearly carrying proximal meaning, but these are fossilised 
compound forms. (For further discussion of these terms, see above Section 7.1.4). 

There seems to be no more than a general tendency for the n- forms of the 
demonstratives to be proximal rather than distal and for the dau forms to be inanimate and 
the dai forms animate. Nevertheless the following generalisation can be made, including 
some sesquisyllabic forms, discussed below in (468). 


Table 90: Demonstratives in Turung 


Animate Inanimate 
Proximal ndai n’dai* ndau n°dau> 
Distal dai dai? dau dau? 
Sesqui- sdai sodai* sdau sodau* 
Far Distal / Remote | ho dai hoo? dai? ho dau hoo? dau? 


These three levels of deixis in demonstratives correspond with the words for ‘here’, 
‘there’ and ‘over there’ given in Table 82 in Section 7.1.4 above. 

When the noun phrase head is elided or otherwise unexpressed (see below Section 14.1) 
the demonstratives may appear in combination with the pluraliser theyng or the word bok 
‘all’ as in the case of the former in (459), where dai theyng means ‘those things.’ 


459) dai num syuh na a 
dai? num?  sə-yu?' naa? 3 
that female CAUS-go down SEQ HESIT 
Inih ma nga yong dai theyng chumphoh 
ləni?? maa’ naa yon? dai? theeņ? — cum'pho?! 
one day one have if this PL person 
i nown na joh da sa ra 
ii? noon? naa’? jor! daa? saa! raa? 
AG bring SEQ give KEEP go should 


‘In the marriage of a girl, one day before or on the day, the people should come 
bringing these gifts.’ 
SDM07-200309-009, told by Aishu Shyam, (47) 


When pluralised, dai and dau are often reduced to /da-/, as in dbok in line 4 of example 
(460). This phrase was translated by Aishu Turung as ‘all these things’. 


460) dai na khi na ndai santhe** bok 
dai? naa? khii? naa? n?’dai? san?thee? bok! 
that SEQ 3SG POSS that birth group 
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ngai na maang na santhe** bok 
nai? naa? maar naa? san*thee? bok! 
1sG POSS youth POSS birth group 
ram kan kun n- ram kan kun 
ram? kan? kun? n>. ram? kan? kun? 
same RECIP maybe NEG- same RECIP maybe 
dbok sga jo Ikhan dau mu 
do = bok! sogaa' joo! lokhan? dau? muu’ 
this=group talk BENF cause that again 
sga hah 
səgaa! ha?!’ 
say DECL 


‘And it was discussed “His birth, and my child’s birth, are they the same or not?”, 
and all of these things were discussed.’ 


SDM07-200309-009, told by Aishu Shyam, (30) 


The reduced forms dbok and the correspending ndbok are also found in combination 
with the topic marker go as in (461). 


461) a ndbok go le mkhai mu glai 
a n’d9=bok! go! le’ mokhai? muu’ golai? 
EXCL this=group TOP EMPH what also change 
nanga pha n- nga dgo 
nonaa'  phaa? n°- naa? də = go' 
CONT NOMZ NEG- have REAL=TOP 


‘As for these ones, there is no changing.’ 
SDM07-20050706-004, told by Sa Phoi, (91) 


This example refers to the weaving process, and the fact that for very complex patterns, 
in which many colours are needed, the spools on which the thread is kept need to be 
constantly changed. For simpler cloth, such as one that Sa Phoi was indicating at the time 
she spoke (461), no such changing is required. 

Another reduced form of dai is the combination with the topic marker, shown in (462), 
where dgo refers to the topical items that the unstated agents of (462) do not know: 


462) yah he yah dgo mu n- choi 
ya?! hee! ya?! də=go' mw’ nř- coi? 
now STILL now  this=TOP also NEG- know 


‘Even now, they still don’t know this.’ 
SDM07-20050702-005, told by Mya Seng Turung, (43) 


Another important function of one demonstrative, dai, is that it combines with other 
morphemes to form clause connecting phrases such as dai yong ‘then’ (literally ‘that- 
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when/if’, historically derived from ‘that time’), as shown in (463). These clause 
connectives, which have the form of pro-clauses, are also discussed below in Section 


17.3.3.1. 
463) daiyong 
dai? yon” 
then 


dai 
dai? 
this 


bota* 


bota 
dish 


naa? 


SEQ 


ang 
an? 


at 


gamusa* 
gamusa 
gamucha 


tamul* dai na pan* 
tamul dai? naa pan 
betel this SEQ pan leaf 

aima soi dat 

aimaa! soi’ dat! 

one cover send 


‘Then a dish with betel nut and pan leaf, covered with a gamucha is sent.’ 
SDM07-200309-009, told by Aishu Shyam, (10) 


The form dai yong is inherently referring to a distal event, so the fact that ndai yong is 
not found is further evidence for the generalisation in Table 90. 

Very commonly, the distal demonstratives (most usually dai) are combined with the 
noun phrase particle na ‘Poss’, to indicate ‘then, as well as, in addition’, as in (464): 


464) dau 
dau? 


that 


zeniba* 
zeniba 
this type 


phat 
phat? 
read 


khi 
khii? 
3SG 


raa? 


should 


dau 
dau? 
that 


i 
ii? 


1PL 


jo 
joo! 
PURP 


i 
ii? 


1PL 


hah 
ha?! 
DECL 


lik 
lik! 
book 


lik 
lik! 


book 


hah 
ha?! 
DECL 


lu 


luu? 


donate 


dau 


dau? 


that 


wa 
waa 
DEF 


1 


ka 
kaa? 
write 
dau lik wa 
dau? lik! waa 
that book DEF 
hah lu 
ha?! luu? 
DECL donate 
na 
naa? 
SEQ 
phat de 
phat? de! 
read REAL 


ka jo 
kaa? joo! 
write PURP 
mane* i 
1 mane ii? 
HESIT 1PL 
na agot* 
naa? agot 
SEQ before 
khai jo 
khai? joo! 
what PURP 


‘Before we donate that book which has been written, we should read it, and what is 
the reason for reading that book?’ 


SDM07-200302-008, told by Kon Seng Turung, (75) 


When this text was transcribed by Nibedita Sharma and Prafulla Basumatery, the initial 
item was noted as de ngut na, a further alternative meaning ‘then’, where de is an 
alternative of dai. Since one of the functions of the noun phrase particle na ‘Poss’ is to 
indicate the ablative ‘from’, the literal meaning of dau na and dai na is ‘from this, from 


that’. 
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The form dai yong, exemplified above in (463), is sometimes shortened to deng as 
exemplified in the last line of (465). 


465) mongol* — sutro* chaumun sdun na mongol* 
mopol sutro cau'mun? sə-dun' naa? mopol 
Mangala Sutra monk CAUS-sit SEQ Mangala 
sutro* dwa ho yong mu dwa mu 
sutro də=waa! hoo? yon? muu! do=waa' = muu' 
Sutra that=DEF yonder if also that=DEF also 
gja deng go chaumun n- sdun de 
gəjaa? dep? go! cau'mun? n°- so-dun! de! 
good then TOP monk NEG- CAUS-sit REAL 


‘It is good if the Mangala Sutra is read with the monks sit there, or if the monks are 
not sitting there.’ 


SDM07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (87) 


This is a case of the lexicalisation and grammaticalisation of what was perhaps once a 
fully transparent phrasal form. In the related Numhpuk Singpho variety of Upper Assam, 
there is variation between reng~deng and rai yawng~dai yawng.” Since rai is a verb 
meaning ‘do’, the historical origin of these may be from ‘do when’, meaning ‘when that 
was done’. This historical explanation is completely opaque in contemporary Turung. 

The demonstratives in the reduced /də-/ and /n?də-/ forms are often found in 
combination with the noun phrase particle wa meaning ‘this one, that one’, as in (466): 


466) dwa thum mkhai kun gnu gwa na 
də=waa thum?  mokhai’ kun? go-nuu~ gə-waa! naa? 
that=DEF finish what maybe AR-MO AR-FA POSS 

jotana* phan san poriyal* bok o Ithah gah 
jotana phan? san? poriyal bok! œ lotha?? ga?! 
relatives caste meat family group HESIT upper side 
dung ra 

dun? raa? 

sit should 


‘That is, the girl’s (bride’s) relatives are asked to sit on the upper side.’ 
SDMO07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (32) 


When this was translated by Aishu Turung, he stated that dwa thum should be rendered 
in English as ‘that is’. It is literally ‘this is finished’. 

In addition to the forms that we have been discussing, a sesquisyllabic form of the 
demonstrative is occasionally encountered. It has already been listed in Table 90 above. 
This is exemplified in (468), which followed (467). 


6 Tuse the preferred Singpho orthography here of <aw> for /o/. 
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467) mlap na go singpho gah he 
məlap? naa? go' siņ'pho?! ga?’ hee’ 
forget SEQ TOP Singpho language STILL 
sga wa re 
səgaa! waa? re! 
speak cos REAL 


‘With our language forgotten, we are speaking Singpho.’ 


468) sdai karon* wa 
sodai> karon waa! 
this reason DEF 


‘(It is) for this reason.’ 
SDM07-20040705-008, told by Mya Sa Turung, (29) and (30) 


When translating this text, Kon Kham Turung stated that there was no difference 
between sdai and dai. Both of the sesquisyllabic demonstratives can be in an NP that has 
no head, followed by a pluraliser, as also shown in (469). 


469) sdau bok go n- choi de na ngai 
sədau? bok! go! n- coi de! naa? yai? 
those group TOP NEG- know REAL IMP 1sG 


‘I don’t know about those things.’ 
SDM07-20040705-008, told by Mya Sa Turung, (65) 


The sesquisyllabic form is slightly emphatic, as in (470), which was constructed by Kon 
Kham Turung to illustrate the meaning of sdai. 


470) sdai yah lah go mungli wa rai di he 
sədai? ya?’ la?! go' mup’lii? waa’ rai’ dii! hee’ 
that now TOP work DEF do LV STILL 
da nga 
daa? naa! 


KEEP FUT 
‘This time he will really complete the work.’ 


The implication of (470) is that he has been mucking around not getting on with his 
work, but now, for whatever reason, he has finally decided to bite the bullet and finish it. A 
similar sentence was constructed for the meaning ‘He has the courage, so this time he will 
make the (marriage) proposal,’ for which Kon Kham offered khi gai han, sdai yah lah go 
gah wa ngu nga hah, the last clause of which is literally ‘this now TOP word DEF say FUT 
DECL.’ 

Another feature of sdai, pointed out by Palash Nath, is that it is never used in 
combination with a person’s name. So one can say ndai Mohudhar ‘this Mohudhar’, but if 
there is some reason not to name a person or a group, the sesquisyllabic form would be 
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employed. For example, when referring to the insurgent group ULFA in Assam, people 
may say simply sdai theyng ‘those ones’, referring to a group that is unnamed but known 
to all. 

The sesquisyllabic demonstratives can also be combined with the noun phrase particle 
wa, as in (471): 


471) yah sdau wa ngut hah 
ya?! sodau* waa! put’ ha?! 
now that DEF finish DECL 


‘Now it is finished.’ 
SDM07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (46) 


There is a deictic word, nang, used when pointing out a person or an object, as in (472), 
where the Ven. Indavasa was referring to a novice monk standing nearby, and indicated 
him gesturally. The novice monk was present and visible at the time, thus nang is only 
used with visible objects. 


472) ndai mreng wa go «hang sroman* wa sa 
ndai? məreeņ? waa! go’... nap? sroman waa! _ saa’ 
this village DEF TOP ... DEM novice DEF go 


‘Of this village, that novice monk went.’ 
SDM07-20050704-012, told by Indavasa Bhikkhu, (86) 


This nang can be used to refer to oneself, as in (473). 


473) ndau wa nang ndai amoi na 
n’dau®> waa! nan’ n°dai* a'-moi* naa? 
[this DEF]cs [[here this OR-FA.YO.SI|np POSS 
ndai ang amoi na ksa jan gba wa 
nda? an’ a'-moi? naa? kəsaa? jan? gəbaa? waa' 
this at OR-FA.YO.SI poss child female big DEF |cc 


‘This one is the eldest daughter of my this younger aunt.’ 
SDM07-200408-006, told by Khit Seng, (146) 


In this example, Khit Seng is examining an old photograph of people in Na Kthong 
village. The first bracketed constituent is the referring expression, ‘this one’ is the copula 
subject, and it is followed by the remainder of the utterance, which is the copula 
complement, the meaning of which is ‘(me) here’s aunt’s daughter’. 

In (474), we see an example of its deictic use. Ja Ai Turung was pointing to her 2003-04 
calendar when she spoke this line. 
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474) nang ndai snih 


nan? ndai?  səni?? 
this this day 
‘This is the day.’ 


SDM07-20040701-001, told by Ja Ai Turung, (155) 


Demonstratives sometimes function as pronominals, as in (475) where dbok in line 4 , 
short for dai bok ‘those’, is a resumptive pronoun referring to the same referrent as the 
rather heavy constituent literally ‘however many of our village’s people there are, however 
many of our relatives there are’, that occupies the 2”? and 3 lines of the example. 


475) snit yah ngu snih som gba snih ho 
səni? ya?! puu! səni?? som? gəbaa? səni?? ho 
seven day say day funeral big day yonder 
gdeh ma i na mreyng dung mreyng 
gode?? maa! ii? naa? məreep? dun? moreen’ 
[how many one 1pL poss _ village sit village 
nga re tingnang na phansan nga re 
naa? re! tin?nan? naa? phan? san? naa? re! 
have REAL self POSS relatives have REAL] 
dbok phe paang hah 
də=bok'! phee? paaņ? ha?’ 
this=group A.AG invite DECL 


‘On the seventh day, the day of the main funeral ceremony, all of people in our 
village, all of our own relatives, those would be invited.’ 


SDM07-20050701-016, told by Ja Ai Turung, (6) 


8.3 Quantifiers 


Quantifiers in Turung include numerals (Section 8.3.1), and other quantifiers (Section 
8.3.3). In this section we will also briefly discuss the marginal Turung classifier system 
(Section 8.3.4). 


8.3.1 Numerals 
The basic, monomorphemic Turung cardinal numbers are given in Table 91: 


Table 91: Basic cardinal numbers in Turung 
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Turung word Gloss Notes 

ai, aima ai’, ai>maa! one 

ngkhong 1’ khon? two 

msum məsum? three PTB *-sum 
mli molii? four PTB *-li 
mnga məpaa! five PTB *-na 
kruh kru?” six PTB *-k-ruk 
snit sonit? seven PTB *-nis 
mchat məcat? eight PTB *-gyat 
chkhu, skhu cəkhuv?, sokhuu nine PTB *-ku 

si sii? ten 

khun khun? twenty 

dumsi dum'sii* thirty 

Icha locaa! hundred PTB *-gya 
hing hin? thousand del boiro n ip, 


Aiton Ain’ 


The usual word for ‘one’ is aima, used when quantifying objects. This is a 
multimorphemic form, made up of ai and ma. The quantifier ma is discussed in more detail 
below in Section 8.3.2 below. 

The form aż alone is used when counting as in (476): 


476) chumphoh gdeh dung 
cum'pho?! gəde?? dun? 
person how many sit 
ai ngkhong msum 
ai n'khon? məsum? 
one two three 


de 
de! 
REAL 


mli 
molii? 
four 


‘... whatever people are sitting there, one, two, three or four, will say ...’ 


SDM07-20050705-023, told by Aishu Shyam, (9) 


When repeated as ai ai ai ai in (6), it means ‘one after another’ 


477) 
kun 


people 


nsot 


n°sot! 


like 


kun** 


nai** mo rau 
nai mo? rau? 
this with 

di na mba 
dii! naa? m'baa! 
LV SEQ cloth 


together one 


ningnan 
nin°naan’ 
new 


ai ai 

ai? ai? 

one one 
nsot di 
nsot! dii! 
like LV 
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na lang na go 
3 1 3 1 

naa lay naa go 

SEQ take SEQ TOP 


‘The our village people, one after another, and on the new cloth would hold (the 
Buddha statues) like this ...’ 


SDMO07-20040701-001, told by Ja Ai Turung, (56) 


Apart from ‘one’, the other unit numbers, ‘two’ to ‘nine’, are arguably multisyllabic. 
The word for ‘two’, ngkhong has a syllabic nasal initial/prefix. The word for ‘six’ kruh is 
synchronically a monosyllable with an initial cluster, but historically might have been 
multisyllabic. Several of the unit numerals have an initial element /mə-/, possibly a reflex 
of the historic prefix b- on the numbers ‘four’ and ‘five’, in the reconstruction by Benedict 
(1972), presented here as (478): 


478) *g-nis ‘two’ 
*9-sum ‘three’ 
*b-liy / *b-lay ‘four’ 
*b-na / *l-na ‘five’ 
*d-ruk ‘six’ 
*s-nis ‘seven’ 


It is also possible that the initial element /mo-/ is related to the quantier ma which is 
discussed in Section 8.3.2 below. 

The numeral may either precede the noun, as in (479), or, more frequently, follow it as 
in (480). 


479) nang phe ngai hokham snit yah joh 
nan? phee? pai’? hoo*kham? səni? ya?! jo?’ 
2SG A.AG ISG palace seven day give 
‘I gave you the palace for seven days.’ 


SDM07-200304-002, told by Soi Ming, (36) 


480) ri ngkhong mtut dmu n- lu 
rii? n'khon? motut® də=muu! n°- luu? 
cane two tied up that=also NEG- get 


‘Although they tied two canes together, they couldn’t get it in.’ 
SDM07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (47) 


When reduplicated, numerals have a distributive meaning, as in (481): 


481) sat mkai na ngkhong ngkhong gam nown 
sat! mokai* naa? y'khon? n'khon? gam? noon? 
rice wrap SEQ two.REDUPL distribute BRING 


‘After wrapping the rice, it is distributed two (for each person).’ 
SDMO07-200310-002, told by Aishu Shyam, (120) 
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There is no ordinal numbering system in Turung, although Assamese ordinal numbers 
are frequently used. The nearest thing to an ordinal in the native Turung vocabulary is the 
way of saying ‘the seventh day’, as exemplified in (482): 


482) sjo na go / 
sajoo' naa’? go! 
make SEQ TOP 
snit yah ngu snih som gba wa 
səni? ya?! puu!  sani?? som? gobaa waa’ 
[[seven day say daylvcs [funeral big DEF] vcc] 


‘After this is done, on the seventh day is the main funeral ceremony.’ 
SDM07-20050701-016, told by Ja Ai Turung, (5) 


The phrase snit yah ngu snih is literally ‘the day called day seven’. 

In (483), the numeral si mnga is reduplicated, with a meaning of regular repetition, as 
‘every fifteen days’ or ‘each fifteen days’. When translating this example, Aishu Shyam 
said that it would not be exactly fifteen days, hence the translation given. The reduplication 
indicates the repetition. 


483) dai na go si mnga si mnga yah 
dai? naa? go' sii  məņaa' sii? monaa’ ya?! 
that POSS TOP ten five ten five day 
yong de goi sa na dai kani khi 
yog? de! goi? saa naa? dai? kani khii? 
when that at go SEQ that opium 3SG 
tula* ma be licence** ang ka dgo 
tula maa! a licence an? kaa’? də = go! 

CLF one oe licence at write REAL=TOP 
ba* tula* ngkhong te dai tula* ngkhong 
ba tula n'khon? 2 dai? tula n'khon? 
or CLF two ane that CLF two 
hong khi lu 

hon khii* luu? 

ERR 3SG get 


‘Then, every fifteen or so days he would go to that place, and the opium, which in 
the licence was written for one or two tulas, and he would get it for that two tulas.’ 


SDM07-20050705-011, told by Aishu Shyam, (67) 


Beyond ten, the counting system is basically decimal, although there is a special word 
for ‘twenty’, khun. Both the words for ‘ten’ and ‘twenty’ are monosyllables. With the high 
combinations of ten, the word for thirty is a suppletive form dum sii, where the element 
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dum is of unknown origin, although it may be related to the word for ‘three’, msum (from 
PTB *g-sum).’ 

The numeral ‘hundred’ is also a monosyllable, cha, which cannot stand alone in that 
form, rather being obligatorily preceded by a first element /lo-/ when it refers to a single 
hundred. The form *cha (ma) is ungrammatical. For Jingpho, Matisoff (1974b:190) 
regarded this prefix as having a “fairly obvious” meaning of ‘one’. In Turung, there are 
several other words, such as Inih ma ‘one day’, and Ining ma ‘one year’, both of which 
have this prefix. In all cases where the /lə-/ (variant /no-/) prefix has a numerical meaning, 
it means ‘one’. The form lnih ma is the only way of saying ‘one day’. The form yah aima 
means ‘now, again’, despite being made up of yah (/ya?'/) which can mean both ‘day’ and 
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now’. 

There is an alternative way of expressing ‘two’ which is used in combination with the 
same words that allow the /lo-/ prefix to mean ‘one’. This is the form ni (/nii?/) <PTB *ni, 
as in ninih ‘two days’ and ni cha ‘two hundred’ (see Table 93 below). As mentioned in the 
previous paragraph, there is an alternative to the /lo-/ prefix which is /no-/. The forms nnih 
(/noni??/) ‘one day’ and ninih (/nii*ni??/) ‘two days’, are quite distinct. 

When the difference between nnih and ninih was discussed with Ananta Singphow, he 
explained that the prefix /lo- ~ no-/ was “connected” to the next word, whereas ni was 
separated by, as he described it, “a slight hyphen”. This suggested that ninih should be 
regarded as a compound, rather than prefix and root as is the case with nnih. 

Although the /lə-/ prefix and the morpheme /nii*/ can be used with the words for ‘day’ 
and ‘year’, they are not permitted in combination with sta ‘month’, months being counted 
by a post head numeral. This is paralleled in Chinese, where ‘day’ and ‘year’ are 
autoclassifiers but ‘month’ is not. As we see in Table 92, which lists the way of expressing 
multiples of days, years and months, when the word for ‘day’, snih is combined with the 
numeral, the initial /so-/ prefix is dropped. 


Table 92: Mulitples of days, years and months 


Inih ma ~ one day Ining ma~ | one year sta ma one month 
nnih ma nning ma 
ni nih two days ni ning two years sta ngkhong_ | two months 
ngkhong nih | two days ngkhong two years 

ning 
msum yah three days msum ning | three years | sta msum three 

months 

mli yah four days mli ning four years sta mli four months 


Some of the derived cardinal numbers are listed in Table 93 


Table 93: Derived cardinal numbers in Turung 
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Turung word Gloss 

si ai sii? ai? eleven 

si ngkhong sii? n'khon? twelve 
khun ai khun? ai? twenty-one 
khun ngkhong khun? n'khon? twenty-two 
dumsi ai dum'sii? ai? thirty-one 
mli si malii? sii? forty 

mnga si monaa' sii? fifty 


Icha mna aima 


ləcaa! monaa? ai*maa! 


one hundred and one 


Icha mna ngkhong 


locaa' monaa® n'khon? 


one hundred and two 


Icha mna si 


locaa' monaa? (din) sii? 


one hundred and ten 


ngkhong cha, ni cha 


n'khon’caa', nii*caa’ 


two hundred 


hing mna aima 


hin* mənaa’ ai*maa' 


one thousand and one 


hing mna ngkhong 
hing mna Icha 


hin? monaa’ n'khon? 


hin* monaa’ lacaa!' 


one thousand and two 
one thousand one hundred 


hing ngkhong 


hin? n'khon? 


two thousand 


Unit numbers between the multiples of ten are formed by adding the unit to the 
respective multiple of ten, as dumsi ngkhong ‘thirty-two’. The number ‘one’ is added as 


simply ai, not aima. 


Multiples of ten above ‘thirty’ are shown by the order modifier-modified, as mli si 
‘forty’, which is literally ‘four-ten’. 
Above one hundred, in order to add unit numbers, a coordinating expression is required, 


mna. This is a short form of ma na (/maa' naa?/) ‘one SEQ’, and it is sometimes realised 
without the reduction of the first syllable. The numeral 101 is therefore literally ‘one 100 
then one’. The sequential marker is normally associated with verbs (as discussed below in 
Section 17.3.2). According to Soi U Shyam, with higher numbers above 1,000, such as 
1,050, the ma may be omitted and this number can be expressed as in (484) below. 

Multiples of 100 are formed by combining unit numbers with the term for a hundred, 
also in the order modifier-modified as mnga cha ‘five hundred’. 

Multiples of 1000 are formed by the word for ‘thousand’, hing followed by a numeral, 
in other words the order modified-modifier, as hing mnga ‘five thousand’. This difference 
between the means of forming multiples of 1000 from the multiples of 10 and 100 may be 
due to the fact that hing is a Tai word, A‘y’ in Aiton. Interestingly, Matisoff (1997:124) 
lists *s-rin as a proto form for ‘thousand’ in Sino-Tibetan. In Tai Ahom, the form for 
‘thousand’ is ring (Barua and Phukan 1964:117). 

The difference between 1,050 (one thousand and fifty) and 50,000 (one thousand times 
fifty) is expressed in (484): 


484) hing na mnga si ‘1,050’ 
hing mnga si ’50,000” 
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Examples (485) and (486) demonstrate the use of numerals in texts. In (485) the 
numeral in the first line is a quantifier, counting the number of cattle. The numerals in the 
second and third line are both copula subjects, so that these two lines are literally ‘one is a 
cow and one is a calf.’ 


485) 


na thu agg na thu kunsu mli 
naa? thuu? naa? thuu? kun!suu? molii? 
rice-field plough ... [[rice-field plough]re, cattle [four]g] 
aima kunsu gnu 

aimaa! kun'suu? gə-nuu? 

[one]a cs [cattle [AR-MO]apy] CC 

aima go / kunsu ksa le 

ai°maa' go! / kun'suu? kəsaa? le’ 

[[one]q TOP]cs / [cattle [child] aps]cc EMPH 


‘There are four bulls for ploughing, and in addition a mother cow and a calf.’ 
SDM07-200403-007, told by Ai Mya Seng, (63) 


In (486), we see counting from one to five: 


486) 


chausang goi na glai mu ai ngkhong 
cau'saaņ? goi? naa? golai> muu ai? n'khon? 
novice at POSS again also one two 

msum mli mnga ... mnga ning kruh ning 
məsum? molii? məņaa' ... məpaa’ nin? kru? nip? 
three four five .. five year six year 
snit ning mchat ning  chausang tai di yuh 
səni? nin> məcat? nin*> cau'saaņ? tai? dii! yu?! 
seven year eight year novice become LV go down 


‘After being a novice, for one, two, three, four, five years, six years, seven years, 
eight years, I left being a novice.’ 


SDM07-200302-009, told by Bong Jap, (44) 


When combined with nouns, numerals can either precede the head noun, or follow it. 
Both orderings are exemplified in (487). The ordering of numerals with respect to the head 
noun and other elements of the NP is discussed in detail in Section 14.1 below. 


487) 


dai khni mli lasa i numsa msum 
dai? khonii? molii? laa?saa? ii? num?saa* məsum? 
that 3PL four youth 1PL female three 


‘They were four boys and we were three girls.’ 
SDM07-200408-007, told by Bamuni, (67) 
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Numerals are always placed after demonstratives within the NP, unless only part of the 
NP is focussed. Ananta Singphow pointed out that an NP could be expressed as gui mli 
ndai na lit. ‘dog four this POSS’, which would mean ‘the four dogs who are this one’s’, 
where the owner of the dogs is present and the focussed information is a relation, that the 
dogs (topical) belong to this person. The orderings of numerals and head nouns will be 
further discussed below in the section on classifiers (see below Section 8.3.4). 

Sometimes a numeral may appear to be the head of noun phrase, as ngkhong ‘two’ in 
(488) below. In this example, the co-occurring noun phrase particles na and go mark the 
topic, and in the second part of the sentence the head noun maang ‘youth’ has been 
omitted, leaving the numeral ngkhong in the place of the head of the noun phrase. 


488) yah ngai na go maang msum lasa maang 
ya?! pai naa go! maaņ? məsum’ laasaa? maan? 
now  1sG POSS TOP youth three youth child 
gnau na go ngkhong 
gonau’ naa? go' n'khon? 

AR-YO.SIB POSS TOP two 


‘Now I have three sons, and my brother two.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (146) 


The Turung fractions are expressed in (489): 


489) downg /doon’/ ‘half’ 
chen /cen?/ ‘quarter’ lit: ‘slice, small faction’ 


In the texts there are no examples of downg or chen used as fractions. The Assamese 
word for ‘half’, addha, is quite often used, as in (945) below: 
More complex fractions are expressed as in (490) 


490) ‘one anda half’ ai ma na downg 
‘one fifth’ chen mnga na chen 
‘two fifth’ chen mnga na chen ngkhong 


As can be seen, the denominator is expressed first, followed by the numerator. 


8.3.2 The quantifier ma 


As we have already seen above, the quantifier ma ‘single’is used in combination with 
numerals, and some nouns. Some of the examples of ma are listed in (491): 


491) aima (/ai7maa'/) ‘one’, used for counting things 
si ma (/sii' maa'/) ‘ten’, as in (492) 
khun ma (/khun? maa'/) ‘twenty’, as in (493) 
Icha ma (/lacaa’ maa'/) ‘a hundred’ 
hing ma (/hin* maa'/) ‘a thousand’ 
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sta ma (/sotaa’ maa'/) ‘one month’ 

gdeh ma (/gade?? maa'/) ‘how many?’, as in (475) 
glang ma (/gəlaņ? maa'/) ‘once’ as in (494) 
ntheh ma (/n*the?? maa'/) ‘so much’ 

loi ma (/loi* maa'/) ‘a little’, as in (742) 

spa ma (/səpaa? maa'/) ‘many’ 

loloh ma (/lo*1o?? maa'/) ‘many’ 

mphu ma (/m'phuu* maa'/) ‘approximately’ 
mphah ma (/m'pha?? maa'/) ‘at least’, as in (497) 
gop ma (/gop' maa'/) ‘a pair’, as in (495) 

bok ma (/bok! maa'/) ‘a group’, as in (495) 


Some of these are exemplified below. In (492) and (493) we see the numbers ‘ten’ 
and ‘twenty’ marked by ma. This would suggest that the numerals for ‘ten’ and 
‘above’ are like nouns and perhaps (492) ought to be translated as ‘one ten of 
silver’, in other words the round numbers higher than ten can be treated as 
classifiers, a common feature of Tibeto-Burman languages. 


An alternative reading of this example would have the phrase gumphrowng si as an 
NP meaning ‘a ten rupee piece’, and it is this whole NP that is counted by ma, with 
a function similar to the indefinite article in English. 


492) gumphrong si ma tang goi dat horai* 
gum*phroon? sii? maa! tan” goi? dat! horai 
silver ten one there at putin dish 


“We would need to pay (a fine) of ten (rupees) of silver put it there in a horai dish.’ 
SDM07-20030702A-001, told by Pradip Thoumoung, (31) 


493) khun ma dat 
khun? maa! dat! 
twenty one send 


‘20 (rupees) are sent’ 
SDM07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (50) 


When examples like these were discussed, several Turung speakers said that ma could 
be added even to numbers that were not monomorphemic, such as ‘eleven’. Soi U Shyam 
said that one could say si ai ma la uh (la ‘bring’, uh ‘IMP’), meaning ‘bring eleven of 
them, give me eleven of them’. The presence of ma certainly implies that some objects are 
being counted. But according to Soi U, this could only apply to lower numbers. One could 
not use *dumsi snit ma wu ksa nga for ‘there are 37 chickens’ (wu ‘fowl’, ksa ‘child’, nga 
‘have’). One could say dumsi snit mphu ma wu ksa nga for ‘there are about 37 chickens’, 
but here ma marks mphu ‘about’. 

The high multiples of ten, such as ‘thirty’, ‘forty’ and ‘fifty’ can all co-occur with ma 
but are not attested in text examples. 

Whereas the tens are occasionally found cooccuring with ma, it is usually the case that 
Icha ‘hundred’ and hing ‘thousand’ will be found with ma when the meaning is ‘one 
hundred’ or ‘one thousand’. 
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The special case of the counting of months has already been mentioned in Table 92 
above. 

Of the other forms listed in (491), the following are worthy of note. The basic meaning 
of glang ma is ‘one time’, but its most frequent function is as a strong emphatic, and it is 
often pronounced with marked emphatic intonation. It is exemplified in (494): 


494) mit na go daiktah na go ing 
mit! naa? go! dai? kata?! naa? go' in? 
used up SEQ TOP then SEQ TOP just 
glang ma yong mung ang 
golan? maa’ yon? mun* ap? 
times one all country at 
numsa n- nga wa lasa chu tai 
numřsaa? n’- naa? waa? laa?saa? cuu? tai? 
[female NEG- have cos] [male only become] 
‘After being used up, at that time, there was not even one girl, there were only 
males.’ 


SDM07-20040705-008, told by Mya Sa Turung, (15) 


The word for ‘pair’ can also be marked as gop ma, as in (495): 


495) moi ndai mung na mreyng aima ang 
moi? n°dai? mun? naa’? məreen? aimaa! ay 
longago this country POSS village one at 
dingla gumgai gop ma nga 
din'laa’ gum! gai! gop’ maa’ yaa? 
old man old woman pair one have 


‘Long ago, in a certain village in this country, there was an old couple.’ 
SDM07-20050706-021, told by Sai Su Shyam, (7) 


Finally, ntheh ma ‘so much’ and mphah ma ‘at least’ are exemplified in (496) and 
(497): 


496) dai na pan* tamul* ntheh ma 
dai? naa? pan tamul n’the?? maa! 
that SEQ pan leaf betel up to one 
msa yong san la dgo 
məsaa? yop? san? laa? də = go' 
others all ask TAKE REAL=TOP 


‘Others may ask, the amount of pan leaf and betel nut that was (in the horai dish), 
and it will be so much.’ 


SDM07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (61) 
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When translating this example, Aishu Shyam explained ntheh ma by referring to an 
everyday Turung breakfast as follows: ‘At breakfast the daughter-in-law gives water, some 
cake, some puri (fried bread), altogether that is ntheh ma.’ From this, we can categorise its 
meaning as ‘so much as is appropriate’. 


497) 


8.3.3 


yah i phe four** — kilometre** four** kilometre** 
ya?! it? phee? four kilometre four kilometre 
now 1PL A.AG four kilometre five kilometre 
mphah ma he gwin ngu dgo 

m'pha? maa’ hee! gowin? puu’ də = go' 

at least one STILL spin say REAL=TOP 

dai na hodau side** ang sa n- ngu 

dai? naa? ho dau? side an? saa! n°- nuu! 

that POSS over there side at go NEG- say 


‘Now we should not go on that side to maximum radius of around four or five 
kilometres.’ 


SDM07-20050705-013, told by Prabin Shyam, (58) 


Other Quantifying words 


There are several other words that are for quantification. These are listed in (498): 


498) 


chu (/cuu’/) ‘only’, as in (382) 
meh (/me?'/) ‘every’ 

bok (/bok'/) ‘group’, as in (418) 
theyng (/theen?/) ‘PL’, as in (459) 


All of these quantifiers are found only following the noun, as can be seen with meh in 


(499): 


499) 


mungkangga goi po jat meh jat meh 
mun*kan’ gaa’ goi? poo? jat! me?! jat! me?! 
earth at birth birth every birth every 
chaupha tai ra 

cau'phaa? tai? raa? 

king become should 


‘On this earth, for birth after birth, I should become King.’ 
SDM07-200302-008B, told by Bong Jap, (25) 


Some common phrases with meh include patup meh, ‘all the time’, ‘always’, which 
according to Turung speakers is a contraction of prat tup meh ‘lifetime full every’, sning 
meh ‘every year’ and sta meh ‘every month’. Where a classifier can be used, meh 
quantifies the classifier, so we find guila meh not *cumphoh meh. 
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The pluralising words theyng ‘PL’ and bok ‘group’, both of which can be translated as 
‘all’ were discussed above in Section 7.5. In addition to these, there is another quantifier 
yong, which can also be translated as ‘all’, that is exemplified in (500). This quantifier can 
either precede or follow its head noun, like the numerals. 


500) yong chumphoh eke* n- rai dgo 
yon? cum'pho?! eke n°- rai! do= go! 
all people same NEG- be REAL=TOP 


‘All people are not the same.’ 
SDM07-200403-005, told by Bogita, (84) 


Another quantifier which can head a predication is loloh ‘many’, as in (501): 


501) mungkang wa mit hah dainih ngai gai loloh 
mun*kan* waa’ mit? ha?’ daini?? pai? gai? 100? 
human DEF think DECL today 1sG very much 
ma san ngasan lu la do hah 
maa! san? naa'san* luu? laa? doo? ha?! 
one meat fish get TAKE FUT DECL 


‘The man thought, today I will get a great deal of fish and meat!’ 
SDM07-2006-107, told by Mohudhar Turung, (57) 


8.3.4 Classifiers 


In Turung, there are arguably only two words that can be used as numeral classifiers. 
Both are non-obligatory and are found only infrequently in texts and everyday discourse. 
These are the classifier for persons, guila, exemplified in (502) and a more general 
classifier whose exact designation is not clear, din, exemplified in (503) and discussed 
further below: 


502) a guila ngkhong numnang 
aa? gui*laa? n'khon? num?nan? 
EXCL CLF two friend 
numnang ngkhong nga 
numĉ?naņ? p'khon? naa? 
friend two have 


‘There were two friends, two friends.’ 
SDM07-20030704A-003, told by Bong Jap, (13) 


503) kunsu aE din kruh 
kun!suu’? A din! kru?? 
cattle ao CLF six 


‘As for cattle, I have six of them.’ 
SDM07-200403-007, told by Ai Mya Seng, (53) 
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When the classifier for persons, guila, and a noun are both employed, as in (502), the 
classifier always precedes the numeral, and the possible orders are given in (504): 


504) CLF numeral N 
N CLF numeral 


Aikhenvald (2004) observes that “all classifiers are used anaphorically, that is, as 
proforms, for tracking referents in discourse. This may make classifiers more frequent than 
nouns themselves in oral discourse.” This is certainly not the situation in Turung, unless 
we were to adopt an analysis that some nouns were also (auto-)classifiers. Since the 
classifier class is a marginal one in Turung, we do not propose to further explore this 
possible analysis. 

Classifiers can occur with the head noun elided, as in (507) below. 

The classifier and its numeral are analysed as forming a classifier phrase within the 
noun phrase. This analysis is supported by the fact that this classifier phrase can be 
disconnected from its noun phrase and appear at the front of the sentence, as in (505). 


505) guila ngkhong ngai na numnang nga 
gui*laa* n'khon? nai? naa? numĉnanņ? paa? 
person two 1sG POSS friend have 


‘I have two friends’ 


Example (505) was volunteered by Thon Su Turung, as an alternative to (506), in which 
the noun phrase guila ngkhong numnang ‘CLF-two-friend’ appears as a single unit in the 
sentence. The pragmatic structure of (505) cannot be analysed because the example was 
uttered in a contextless environment. 


506) ngai na guila ngkhong numnang nga 
nai? naa? guila? p'khop? numřnaņ? naa? 
1sG POSS person two friend have 


‘T have two friends’ 


Several other alternative orderings are also possible. The noun may be omitted, in which 
case the NP is simply made up of the classifier followed by the numeral, as in (507), or the 
classifier may be omitted. 


507) guila mli nga 
gui laa’ molii? naa? 
person four have 


‘There are four people.’ 


When the classifier is followed by a reduplicated number, distributive meaning is 
conveyed, as in (508): 
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508) dai N dai na go sra sra ang 
dai? os dai? naa? go' səraa? səraa? an? 
that Ae that POSS TOP place.REDUPL at 


khap guila ngkhong ngkhong 

khap! guilaa? n'khoy? n'khon* 

wait person two.REDUPL 

‘And then they waited at different places, two by two.’ 


SDM07-20050706-014, told by Soi U Shyam, (63) 


This example means that there were two persons together in each of several places; the 
number of places is not made clear. 

This variation in the order of noun and numeral follows from the omission of the 
classifier in the alternative structures given above in (504). 

In his analysis of Jingpho, Dai Qingxia lists classifiers, several of which are presented 
in Table 94: 


Table 94: Classifiers in Jingpho, (from Gu 2003, after Dai and Xu 1992) 


Classifier meaning given 

hkum?! ‘CL for animals, things (chickens, cows, cucumbers, eggs)’ 
tum” ‘CL for pieces of rice’ 

ma?"3ai*? ‘CL for persons’ 

la**gai?! ‘single’ ‘CL for schools, beds, coats, wood, river’; this 


cannot be used together with other classifiers. 


Among the Singpho of Margherita in Upper Assam, the classifier marai is also used for 
humans, as in Jingpo. Whether the other classifiers listed by Gu 2003 are found in Singpho 
remains to be investigated. 

In Jingpo, the order of constituents is N CLF Numeral, only one of the possible orders 
given in (504) above: 


509) na”ku” tum” sa*'nit?! 
rice CLF seven 
‘seven pieces of rice’ 
(from Gu 2003) 


In Jingpo, classifiers are not used with the plural marker, as exemplified in (510): 


510) * uti? ni? hkum*' sa*'nit?! 
egg-PL CLF seven 
(from Gu 2003) 


The most frequent order of nouns and quantifiers in Turung is the Noun Numeral, also 
the basic order in Jingpho. This is further supported by (511), where it is clear that there is 
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a pause after the first msum, in the fourth line of the example, leading to a repair resulting 
in the order N NUM: 


511) mi go hara di Igong gman lam sa 
mii? go’ hara dii! lagoon? gəman? lam? saa’ 
just before TOP HESIT LV leg barefoot road go 
ndwa khah khahang ang du yong go 
n?°də=waa! kha?? kha? aaņ? ay duu? yon’ go! 
this=DEF water middle at come when TOP 
khi na sangkan sangpeng wa ningchaang ang 
khii? naa? san*kaan? saņ?pen? waa! nincaan?* an? 
3SG Poss monk’s robes monk’s shirt DEF top at 
ntheh ma  msum oe phut** msum na ontor* 
n'the?? maa! məsum? ... phut məsum? naa? ontor 
this much one three .. feet three poss difference 
ang nsot di ton da 
an? n’sot! dii! ton? daa? 
at like LV keep KEEP 


“When he was walking on the middle of the water, barefoot, he kept his monks 
robes three feet above (the water) in this way.’ 


SDM07-200304-002, told by Soi Ming, (60) 


When a single item is counted, the number aima or simply ma ‘one’ is used. It is usually 
only found after the head noun, as in (512). In Tai, only the number ‘one’ follows its 
classifier, whereas all the other numbers precede. 


512) ame awa ngai san aima lu hah nga 
a'-mee* a'-waa' pai? san? aimaa! luu? ha?' yaa’ 
OR-MO OR-FA 1SG meat one get DECL tell 


be 


‘Mother, Father, I have got one (piece of) meat”. 
SDM07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (37) 


The classifier din exemplified in (503) above, was first encountered when undertaking 
field work in Basapathar, and asking Ai Mya Seng how many cattle he had. Turung 
speakers differ as to the exact meaning of this word. Basapathar informants felt that it 
could be used to count cattle and other animals, but certainly not for people. 

When this word was discussed with Turung speakers in Na Kthong, Mitu Shyam said he 
felt that only older people in Na Kthong would be likely to use that word. In Rengmai, 
Mya Seng Turung, an elderly informant, stated that he would only use it when asking a 
question about the number of cattle that somebody had, and never in an answer, as 
exemplified in (513) and (514): 


513) san wa he 
san? waa? hee! 
ask Cos STILL 
gdeh nga de 
gode?? naa’ de! 
how many have REAL 
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kunsu din 
kun'suu? din! 
cattle CLF 


“When asking, (you would say) “How many cattle do you have?’ 


514) yah su tai 
ya?! suu? tai? 
now tell 
wa go ngai 
waa? go! yai? 
COS GO 1sG 


become QN 


mu sbai 


muu! so-bai* 


again CAUS-return 


Si ma nga 
sii? maa! paa? 
ten ONE have 


“When replying, isn’t it, (you would say) “I have ten cattle.” 


SDMO07-20040707-007, spoken by Mya Seng 
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Mya Seng added that din should not be used when questioning the number of dogs or 


chickens, but only with cattle. 


In Balipathar Village, when discussing the number of children that one of her relatives 


had, Sa Phoi volunteered (515): 


515) lasa chu ma 
laařsaa? cuu’? maa! 
male only one 


‘One son and three daughters.’ 


Sentence spoken by Sa Phoi 


msum 


məsum? 
three 


This sentence was later paraphrased by her brother, Aishu Shyam, as (516): 


516) numsa maang din 
num?saa? maaņ? din! 
female youth CLF 
‘Three girls and one boy.’ 


Sentence spoken by Aishu Shyam 


maang aima 


laa*saa* maaņ? ai’maa' 
male youth one 


Aishu Shyam said that din was used for counting female humans only, and added, 
without exemplification, that it was used specifically for ‘matured girls’ only. He 
specifically indicated that it was never used for counting cattle or chickens either in 


questions or statements. 


In November 2006, when talking about an ordination of novice monks that had been 
held in Basapathar in October 2003, the number of persons to be ordained was discussed. 
Both Ai Mya Seng and Doga (Phonidhar) used din followed by a numeral, as din mchat 


‘eight of them’. 
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In the Story of Mahamaya’s dream, Doga used din as a classifier for spirits (nat) as in 
(517): 


517) mahamaya ngu dwa gban jan wa yupmang 
mahamaya puu’ də=waa! gəbaa? jan? waa! yup*man’ 
PN say this=DEF big female DEF dream 
ang yup s3 yup tang din mli nat 
an? yup? a yup? tan? din’ molii4 nat! 
at sleep eu sleep when CLF four spirit 
wa du na go 
waa! duu? naa? go' 

DEF come SEQ TOP 
‘And in the dream of Mahamaya, the elder daughter, while sleeping, four nats 
came.’ 


SDM07-2007-034, told by Phonihdar Shyam (Doga), (25) 


This example was taken from a text where Doga was re-telling a story written in 
Assamese, so it is possible that the use of din is influenced by Assamese, which has a 
much richer set of classifiers than Turung. 

However, the classifier din was also used by the Ven. Indavasa, a Buddhist monk born 
in Pahukatia village but living in Balipathar, when talking about a meditation course. 
When asked (when the tape was off) how many monks attended, his spontaneous answer 
was din mnga. 

The various uses that have been recorded for din and where, are given in (518): 


518) Basapathar used for counting animals, especially domestic (Ai Mya Seng) 
used for counting novices undergoing ordination 
Rengmai used for questioning the number of cattle (Mya Seng) 
Balipathar used for counting female (adult) children (Sa Phoi) 
Balipathar used for counting monks (Ven. Indavasa) 
Na Kthong used by older people (Mitu) 


When this word was discussed with the Numhpuk Singpho speakers of Margherita, they 
stated that din was only used by them for counting fruits and could be translated into 
English as ‘piece’. When this was discussed with Kon Kham Turung, he said that this is 
the way he would use the word. 

The classifer din can only be used with numerals, not with adjectives, with *din kchi 
kchi ‘small ones’ being ruled ungrammatical, nor with demonstratives, as *ndai din ‘this 


one’. 
When din is reduplicated it acquires distributive meaning as shown in (519): 


519) daiyong go ndai kchi kchi kchi kchi di 
dai? yon? go! ndai koci? kəcii? kəcii? ~— kacii® dii? 
then LV this small small small small LV 
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tho a tho mkhai kun O din din 
tho? - tho? mokhai” kun? o din? din? 
yonder... yonder what maybe HESIT piece piece 
din din na go je ang git 
din? din? naa? go! jee an? git! 
piece piece SEQ TOP paper at wrap 

‘And then, making it into little bits, and, um, into pieces, it would be wrapped in 
paper.’ 


SDM07-20050705-023, told by Aishu Shyam, (10) 


A marginal case of a classifier is the word nga ‘bovine’. The words for male and female 
cattle are kunsu nga la (/kun'suu* yaa? laa?/) and kunsu nga wi (/kun'suu? paa? wii?/) 
respectively. In a restricted sense the word nga, which is the normal word for ‘buffalo’, is 
used as a Classifier for all bovines. Pradip Thoumoung felt it could also be used for 
elephants, but Mya Seng Turung disagreed. 

Another marginal counting word is dla used for counting rupees (Indian currency), 
exemplified in (520): 


520) dai wa nang ngu ra khali* man 
dai? waa! nan? nuu! raa? khali man’ 
that DEF 2SG say should only respect 
kuri* na ksa jan wa Ikhan 
kuri naa? kəsaa? jan’? waa! ləkhan? 
do SEQ child female DEF cause 
chuhkhu mnu ngu na dala* mnga 
cu?? khuu? monuu? puu! naa? dəlaa? məņaa' 
milk price say SEQ rupee five 
joh kun khun yoh 
jo?’ kun? khun? yo?! 
give maybe twenty give 


‘Therefore you should say this: you cannot give enough respect on behalf of this 
girl, as if it would be 5 rupees or twenty rupees for the price of the milk.’ 


SDM07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (159) 


O Noun Phrase Particles 


Noun phrase particles is the name given in this work to the category of forms that mark 
noun phrases. The term noun phrase particle is employed rather than noun particle, the 
term used by Matisoff (1974b) in his brief notes on Jingpho, because it will be argued here 
that it is a whole noun phrase, even in the absence of the head noun, that is marked by 
these particles, rather than a noun itself. 

We also prefer the term particle rather than postpostion. As already discussed with 
relation to example (248) above, the realisation of these particles may approach clitic 
status, but they are also found as independent phonological words. The term particle is 
neutral as to the status of these as clitics or phonological words. 

Example (521) shows marking of an NP with a dependent clause inside it, translated as 
‘the bird that is called Su Seng Mung Ya Sing Pha’. The NP particle here is the 
definiteness marker wa. 


521) kai** susengmung yasingpha ngu de wu wa 
kai? suu? sen*mun? yaa’ siņpha? puu! de! wuu? waa! 
[chicken PN PN call REAL bird DEF] 
brep ya 
brep* yaa? 
kill BENF 


‘A chicken called Su Seng Mung Ya Sing Pha was killed.’ 
SDM07-200304-005, told by Muhidhar Shyam, (31) 


It is not just the noun wu, but the whole of the bracketed NP that we analyse as being 
marked by the noun phrase particle wa, discussed further in 9.2.2. 

Furthermore, as already discussed in Section 6.3, these particles can co-occur with 
words that would otherwise be classed as verbs, or as noun modifiers, that is to say forms 
that would not normally head NPs. In combination with a noun phrase particle, these verbs 
or noun modifiers are analysed as the heads of noun phrases. 


9.1 Marking of noun phrases in Singpho 


In his 1889 book on Singpho, Needham exemplified several of the noun phrase particles 
that we find in Turung. The following discussion presents Needham’s analysis and some 
examples from his work. The examples have been given two gloss lines, the first the 
original gloss as given by Needham and the second glossed by me, following the system 
used in this work. 


70 While speaking this example, Muhidhar Shyam, who has rather poor eyesight, became animated and hit 


the microphone, causing a noise that is clearly audible. 
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The first noun phrase particle that Needham discussed was designated by him in the 
following terms: “The nominative affix is 7. It denotes the agent or subject of the verb and 
is consequently often used to mark the instrumental case.” (1889:7) This is exemplified in 
(522) and (523), where we have glossed it as agentive. Needham’s examples include the 
use of hyphens, inverted commas and double inverted commas. The hyphen usually marks 
a sesquisyllabic or disyllabic word and the inverted commas are usually morpheme 
boundaries, but these marks are not used with consistency. We have, nevertheless, 
maintained Needham’s transcription in these examples. 


522) Chap’? ngai'fé ma-khri'ha 
bear me clawed 
bear-AG 1SsG-A.AG  claw-DECL 
‘A bear clawed me’ (Needham 1889:7) 


523) Sing-phoî khi-ni'na cha'ri gi-ning'dî tsî-jo'dai 
Singphos their mod how make? 
Singpho-AG 3PL-POSS alcohol how-Lv make-REAL 
‘How do Singphos make their liquor?’ (Needham 1889:7) 


In intransitive sentences recorded by Needham, the subject is not marked with 7, as 
shown in (524) below. This fact, combined with Needham’s earlier comments on it, would 
tend to suggest that this is an ergative/agentive marker, terms that were not in use in 
Needham’s time. 


524) Sing-pho yong yông si ra'dai 
Men group die must 
person-@ all.REDUPL die SHOULD-REAL 


‘All men must die.’ (Needham 1889:40) 


The same particle is found with a distinct meaning, explained by Needham as follows: 
“The locative case postpositions are “goi”? and “t” and they appear to be interchangeable” 
(1889:9). This is exemplified in (525): 


525) Ma-napt wil goi'dai 
Dawn at cocks crow 
morning-ADV bird Crow-REAL 


‘Cocks crow in the early morning (at dawn).’ (Needham 1889:9) 


In (525) we glossed i as ‘adverbial’. This use of the former agentive/instrumental 
particle as a marker of temporal adverbials is found in other Tibeto-Burman languages (see 
LaPolla 1995 for an overview of agentive particles in Tibeto-Burman). 

The particle 7 is not found co-occurring with pronouns in Needham’s data, although it is 
found used with some interrogative pronouns, such as Da'md ‘who’ (1889:20). 

The particle wd, so frequent in Turung, is described by Needham (1889:23) as “merely 
emphatic”. In Needham’s data it seems to occur exclusively with human referents, as 
shown in (526): 
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526) La-gû'da"wâ sing 'pho ga'rim sî-nûn'gâ 
Stealing man seize cause fut 
steal-REAL-DEF person seize CAUS-TAKE-FUT 


‘T will have the thief seized’ 


Needham explains La-gii'da"wa sing'pho as “The man that stole. The construction is 
participial, the “dai” (shortened to “da” for the sake of euphony) being equivalent to the 
relative pronoun in English.” (1889:23) 

In Needham’s analysis, wd is also a marker of masculine gender for persons (1889:5), in 
contrast to jan, as in the following examples: 


527) Sing'phô wa ‘person, male’ 
Sing'phô jan ‘person, female’ 
Mi'yam wa ‘slave, male’ 
Mi'yam jan ‘slave, female’ 
La-gti'da"'wa ‘thief, male’ 
La-gû'da"jan ‘thief, female’ 


This would suggest that wâ is a reflex of the proto-Tibeto-Burman *wa (*pwa) ‘man’ 
(Benedict 1972:216). 

In the Jingpho Miwa Ga Ginsi Chyum (Jingpho-Chinese Dictionary), wa [waz3] is 
glossed as both ‘person’ and ‘male’, while Dai Qingxia (1992) said of wa that it was “used 
after a verb or an adjective to denote a person.” 

It is our analysis that the masculine marker has developed over time into a generalised 
definitness marker, and that all these attestations of wa have the same origins. 

Of the anti-agentive particle, Needham wrote that “The dative case affix is “fê” which 
answers to the Hindustani “k6” and, like it, is used for the accusative case also.” (1889:8). 
The two principle functions of fé are illustrated in (528) and (529): 


528) Ngai'fé ya'u 
Me to give 
1SG-A.AG give-IMP 
‘Give to me.’ (Needham 1889:8) 


529) Mang'fê phan lap shi'ra mo-gap'ti 
Dead body leaves with cover 
corpse-A.AG pan leaf ? cover-IMP 
‘Cover the dead body with leaves.’ (Needham 1889:8) 


Most of the words recorded by Needham have also been recorded by us in the Numhpuk 
variety of Singpho, however the word shi'ra in (529) has not been and its meaning remains 
unclear. 


9.2 Noun phrase particles in Turung: 


In Turung, there are a number of particles that mark noun phrases, marking the semantic 
roles of those NPs. These are listed in (530): 
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530) i (/ii?/) ‘agentive’ (AG) and ‘adverbialiser’ (ADV) (Section 9.2.1) 
wa (/waa'/) ‘definite’ (DEF) (Section 9.2.2) 
phe (/phee?/) ‘anti-agentive’ (A.AG) (Section 9.2.3) 
na (/naa?/) ‘possessive’ (POSS) (Section 9.2.4) 
ang (/an*/)‘locative’ (at) (Section 9.2.5) 
ang na (/aņ? naa*/), a composite form meaning ‘from’ (Section 9.2.6) 
goi (/goi*/) ‘locative’ (at) (Section 9.2.7) 
thah (/tha?'/) ‘comitative’ (with) (Section 9.2.8) 
man (/man'/) ‘benefactive’ (BEN) (Section 9.2.9) 
ja (/jaa?/) ‘by means of’ (by) (Section 9.2.10) 


Some of these can co-occur. The NP particles ang ‘at’ and na ‘possessive’ co-occur in a 
conventialised expression ang na used for ablative meaning. The definiteness marker wa 
and the anti agentive phe can also co-occur. Ananta Singphow provided the following 
minimal pair: 


531) chumphoh phe ngai n- rah 
cum'pho?! phee? pai? n>. ra?! 
person A.AG 1sG NEG- love 


‘I do not like that person.’ 


532) chumphoh wa phe ngai n- rah 
cum'pho?! — waa’ phee? nai’? n- ra?! 
person DEF A.AG 1sG NEG- love 


‘T really dislike that person.’ 


According to Ananta Singphow the addition of wa in (532) makes it more emphatic 
than (531) (cf Needham 1889:23). This co-occurrence is rare in the texts, but any such co- 
occurrences of particles will be noted in the detailed discussion below. 


9.2.1 i‘AG’ agentive marker, ‘ADV’ adverbialiser. 


The particle i has two main functions when marking noun phrases. One is to mark the 
agent in a clause, often but not always a transitive subject, and the other is to mark an 
adverbial: a locational, as in (544), a temporal, as in (545), or a causal linker, as in (546). 
In the Turung texts, i occurs with medium frequency, about 55 examples being recorded in 
3 hours of text. Most of these examples are adverbial marking; agent marking is much less 
frequent. 

The marking of the agent is shown in the last line of (533): 


533) sot rai nanga na khni toi na go 
sot! rai! nonaa! naa khənii? toi? naa? go' 


like this LV CONT SEQ 3PL see SEQ TOP 
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rah na dai ksa phe Pf biya* go 

ra?! naa? dai? kəsaa? phee® ... biya go' 

love SEQ that girl A.AG a: marriage TOP 

dai ksa i dai jan phe biya*  korai* hah 
dai? kəsaa? ii? dai? jan? phee? biya korai ha?’ 
[that son AG]a [that girl A.AG]o marry do DECL 


‘Like that, they could see that he was in love, and so the son married that very girl.’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (19) 


In (533), i marks the subject of a transitive sentence, which accords with the ergative 
interpretation that follows from Needham’s categorisation of it for Singpho in Section 9.1 
above. LaPolla (1995:201) lists i~hi as the ‘ergative’ suffix in Bordumsa Singpho, and e” 
for Jingpho. These are obviously cognate particles. 

In (533), according to Soi Uu, the particle i refers to the son, since in the context of this 
example ksa ‘child’ could be either the son or the girl. 

The agentive marker is not required in (533), and according to Kon Kham Turung he 
would have replaced it by the definite marker wa. In Turung, the definiteness marker has 
not been found co-occurring with the agentive particle, whereas in the Numhpuk variety of 
Singpho this is found quite frequently 

Agentive i is typically associated with animate agent arguments, and with transitive 
clauses, although neither of these tendencies are categorical. 

We assume that this was once a robust marker, but it is now falling out of use, possibly 
because of the increasing use of the anti-agentive phe (see below Section 9.2.3). This is an 
example of what Genetti (1994:157) referred to as ‘deterioration of a once-motivated 
system as it undergoes grammaticalisation’. 

It is very difficult to find text examples in which the agentive is found in a clearly 
transitive clause where both agent and patient arguments are realised as full noun phrases. 
We have already seen one such example in (533) which had the order AOV. A second 
example in which there are two expressed arguments is (534), where the order is OAV: 


534) si ndih bok sat ndih bok 
sii? n°di?? bok! sat! n°di?? bok! 
[vegetable saucepan group rice saucepan grouplo 
mkhown sbrang i le mri na 
mokhoon? sobran? ii? le! morii? naa? 
[young woman young man AG EMPH], buy SEQ 
da da ya nga chong ang 
daa? daa? yaa? naa? con? an? 
keep KEEP BENF have temple at 


‘The young men and women will buy these saucepans and plates for the benefit of 
the temple and keep them there.’ 


SDM07-20040701-001, told by Ja Ai Turung, (284) 
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In this example, the first two lines form a subordinate clause. The O argument 
(‘saucepans and plates’) is presented first and the A argument is presented on the second 
line. The A argument is here marked by both the agentive particle, and the emphatic le. 

The agentive particle is most frequently found with speech verbs, as in (535), where the 
agent (‘parents’) is marked by i and there is also a speech quotation, which behaves 
syntactically like an O argument, and is arguably indirect speech (see below Section 17.6.4 
for a discussion of reported speech). 


535) daiyong gnu gwa i 
dai? yon? gə-nuu? go-waa! ii? 
then [AR-MO AR-FA AG]a 
joi* ngkhong ba* joi* msum go n- loh 
joi —y'khor? ba joi məsum? go' n- lo? 
[kg two or kg three TOP NEG- much]sprrcH 
nga dgo 
naa! do=go! 
say REAL=TOP 


‘Then the parents of the bride will say that two or three kg are not sufficient.’ 
SDM07-200309-009, told by Aishu Shyam, (49) 


In (536) both functions of i are exemplified, the adverbial and the agentive. 


536) glai n- ksin n-... na sngoih i 
golai? n°- ko-sin? n-... naa’? sonoi?? ii? 
again NEG- caUs-bathe E SEQ before ADV 
chaumun i Siac ksin 
cau'mun? ii? Bas: ko-sin* 
monk AG ; cCAUS-bathe 


‘They will not be bathed before the monks are bathed.’ 
SDM07-20040701-001, told by Ja Ai Turung, (105) 


This example was spoken by Kon Kham’s mother, and refers to the ceremonial bathing 
of older respected persons after the ceremonial bathing of monks. When this example was 
later discussed with Kon Kham, and his uncle and aunt, Monindra and Ji Seng, they all 
agreed that the second line should have been expressed as chaumun wa .... When asked 
about the use of i, people in Rengmai took the view that it should only be used with proper 
names, as we see below in (538) and (539). 

When (535) was discussed it was felt that i could be used in that example because it is a 
plural reference, ‘parents’. 

Apart from speech act verbs, i was also found marking several verbs of motion, as in 
(537): 
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537) banchob i du re 
banchob ii? duu? re! 
PN AG come REAL 


‘Banchob herself came.’ 
SDM07-200304-012, told by Bimol Shyam, (6) 


In example (537) i marks an agent in a clearly intransitive sentence. Although verbs of 
motion often express the goal without any marking, and are thus arguably transitive, there 
is no goal expressed here that would motivate an agentive marking. When translating this 
example, Soi U Shyam translated i as ‘self’, which suggests an emphatic; there is no 
special form for emphatic pronouns in Turung. The use in (537) parallels a Tibetan usage 
of the agentive to mark emphasis, particularly with verbs of motion (for an introduction to 
the issues involved in the ‘ergative’ marking in Tibetan, see DeLancey 2003:274). 

When this example was discussed in Rengmai village, the contrastive example khi cu i 
du de ‘only he came’ (/cuu’/ ‘alone’) was offered as an example of when it would be 
appropriate to use the marker i. In both this example and (537), there is some emphasis on 
who is ‘coming’. The arrival of Dr. Banchob was an important event in the history of Na 
Kthong village, where (537) was spoken. She was, as has been mentioned several times in 
this grammar, a significant figure in the study of Tai languages in Northeast India. So 
(537) is certainly emphatic, but it is not particularly agentive, or even contrastive. 

The particle i was also used in elicited sentences, such as (538) and (539), elicited from 
Kon Kham Turung in 2004. As discussed earlier, his view is that i is appropriate only with 
proper names. 


538) topon i ningkin aima ningkin nga 
topon ii niņ?kin? aimaa! nin*kin® paa? 
PN AG song one sing CONT 


‘Topon is singing a song.’ 


539) topon i gai n- gja ningkin 
topon ii gai? n- goja? nin’ kin* 
PN AG very NEG- good song 
dailkhan khi na ningkin wa skhring 
dai? ləkhan? khii? naa? nin’kin? waa! sə-khriņ? 
therefore 3SG POSS song DEF CAUS-stop 
mkau ya 
mokau* yaa? 
DISCARD BENF 


‘Because Topon sings badly, we force him to stop singing.’ 


The particle i can be equally used with intransitives, as in Topon i si wa la hah. “Topon 
has died.’ (/sii*/ ‘die’) and Topon i yup nanga ‘Topon is sleeping’ (/yup'/ ‘sleep’). 

All of the examples in the texts that are marked by i in this way, as distinct from the 
alternative use of the particle that will be discussed shortly, involve nouns with human 
referents, or pronouns referring to human referents. When this particle was discussed with 
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Turung informants in Rengmai village, Kon Kham Turung stated that it could not be used 
with animals, such as a tiger. 

Further evidence for the association between i and human agents is provided by its most 
frequent occurrence, marking the speaker in a speech act construction, already referred to 
above in (535). The particle is often present even when the speech itself is not syntactically 
part of the utterance, as in (540). 


540) a daiyong kphu i nga hah 
a dai? yon” ko-phuu? ii? yaa! ha?! 
HESIT then AR-EL.BR AG say DECL 


‘Then the elder brother spoke.’ 
SDM07-200304-002, told by Soi Ming, (67) 


The agentive particle i is occasionally found with inanimate A arguments that are highly 
agentive, as in (541): 


541) mbung i spa mkau 
mbu? ii? sə-paa' mokau* 
wind AG CAUS-flatten DISCARD 


‘The rain makes it flatten.’ 
SDM07-2007-027, told by Puspa Shyam, (7) 


Since the agentive marker is found only occasionally marking the agent, and since 
transitive verbs are usually employed without the need for the expressed agent being 
marked, as in (542), and even speech act verbs which more often show the marking of the 
agent with i can occur without the speaker being marked as in (543), can we suggest any 
motivation for its use? 


542) dai nat wa khi phe grim na go 
dai? nat! waa! khii? phee? = gorim* naa! go' 
[that ghost DEF], [BSG A.AG]o catch SEQ TOP 
‘That ghost caught him ...’ 


SDM07-20030704A-003, told by Bong Jap, (42) 


543) n- sop de mai msuh gumgai 
n- sop’ de! mai? məsu?? gum'gai'! 
[NEG- beautiful REAL] lie tell lies old woman 


‘The old woman is telling lies that I wasn’t handsome.’ 
SDM07-20050702-005, told by Mya Seng Turung, (146) 


When the agent in is the post-verbal additional topic postion (see below Chapter 15), 
post-verbal, it is not marked by i. This suggests that marking by i is more likely to be 
associated with agents that are less topical and perhaps less identifiable in the text, which 
would explain why it occurs so frequently in elicited examples like (538) and (539). 
McGregor (2007:216) has shown that in Warrwa, an Australian language, the ergative 
marker can be omitted on the A argument when the identity of the actor/agent is expected 
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and the agentivity is low. When the reverse is the case, identity unexpected and agentivity 
high, ergative can be marked on the S argument, the subject of an intransitive clause. Most 
of the time in Warrwa, an A argument is marked. 

In Tibeto-Burman there are also cases where agents do not receive agentive marking. In 
Qiang (LaPolla with Huang 2003:76), “when the actor is a topic, then the noun phrase 
representing the actor need not take any agentive marking”; it seems that pragmatics is 
more of a factor in determining marking than syntactic role. In Qiang, however, the 
agentive is not used in intranstive clauses (LaPolla with Huang 2003:79), whereas in some 
other Tibeto-Burman languages it is. In his detailed disucssion of marking of core 
arguments in Mongsen Ao, Coupe (2007:154-165) shows that in Mongsen Ao, among 
other things, deliberateness and control by the actor are marked by the ergative marker, 
even with intranstive predicates. 

In Turung, marking with i can perhaps be categorised as being used with highly 
agentive arguments, regardless of the transitivity of the verb, with arguments that are being 
emphasised, as in (537), and with arguments that are otherwise not identifiable, as in the 
elicited examples. It is not, however, paradigmatic in any of these functions. 

The anti-agentive phe, on the other hand, is paradigmatic, as it is obligatory to mark the 
O argument when it is animate. If there is an unmarked animate argument in a clause, it 
will be A or S, with marking by i only in the circumstances discussed above. 

As mentioned earlier, a second broad usage of the particle i is to mark locational, 
temporal and causational nominals. This is broadly similar to the function mentioned by 
Needham in Singpho (see above Section 9.1). In the following examples, (544) shows co- 
occurrence with a locational noun and (545) demonstrates the particle in combination with 
a temporal. 


544) dai ktah na go de gah na bok nga 
dai? kota?! naa? go' de! ga?! naa? bok’ yaa’ 
then SEQ TOP that side SEQ group say 
o degah ni Ithah i lung huh 
o de' ga?! nii?  lətha?? ii? lun? hu?! 
EXCL that side 2PL [front ADV] goup IMP.IMM 


degah go jega* nga ah ngu na 


de! ga?! go! jega yaa? a?! puu! naa? 

that side TOP place have PRT say SEQ 

‘After that, all of those on that side said “You all go on ahead, there must be a place 
there”.’ 


SDMO07-200408-007, told by Bamuni, (45) 


When speaking this line, Bamuni spoke very quickly and the verb complex in the 
second line was realised as [lû:?ù?] where the final nasal of lung ‘go up’ has been lenited to 
a glottal stop. The locational is shown bracketed in the second line immediately preceding 
this verbal complex. 

When this example was discussed in Rengmai, Kon Kham felt that there it would be 
spoken as Itha mgah lung huh (see above Section 7.1.4 for a discussion of the relational 
nouns including mgah). 
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A temporal example of the adverbial i is found in (545). 


545) msum nga na wu ksa wa skhrap 
məsum? nyaa? naa? wuu? ksaa? waa’ so-khrap* 
three have SEQ bird child DEF CAUS-cry 
snah i 
sna?’ ii? 


night ADV 
“There were three of those chickens which he caused to cry at night.’ 
SDM07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (66) 


In (545), the phrase snah i can be translated as ‘at night’ or ‘by night’. 

Amongst some younger speakers, and especially in Rengmai, it is felt that rather than 
marking these locational and temporal adverbials with i, they ought to be marked with the 
light verb di. Thus Sanu Shyam in Na Kthong felt that this would be more correct as snah 
di. 

A further usage of i is exemplified in (546), where the particle is in combination with 
the NP headed by noun [khan ‘cause’: 


546) ksa jan phe joh [khan i ndwa 
kosaa* jan’? phee? jo?’ ləkhan? ii? n°do = waa! 
[child female A.AG give cause|jp ADV that=DEF 


ndai tho khi na phu 
n°dai? thoo? khii? naa? phuu* 
this yonder 358g POSS portion 


‘Due to my daughter’s marriage, this is her marriage portion.’ 
SDM07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (88) 


The particle i is often found modifying the string dai Ikhan, translated as ‘therefore’, 
and made up of a demonstrative and the noun meaning ‘cause’ (see (323) above for a 
discussion of the origin of dai Ikhan). The combination dai Ikhan i is exemplified in (346) 
above. 

This function of i differs from the marking of locational and temporal elements in one 
notable way: the light verb di is never found combined with the causal dai [khan or related 
forms. 

The particle i can be omitted in cases like (546). The string ksa jan phe joh Ikhan, ndwa 
khi na phu was accepted as grammatical by Sanu Shyam. 

The marker i is also found on the cliticised demonstrative dwa as shown in (547). Here 
its meaning is also emphatic, literally ‘that very shirt’. 


71 This discussion arose when Sanu was assisting with editing and publishing of the Turung Story Book. 


When he made this observation, he was concentrating on making the written form clearly understandable. 
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547) dwai plong wa ayalin na 
də=wa=ii? pəloņ! waa’ a'-yaa? lin? naa? 
that=DEF=ADV shirt DEF OR-GR.GR.MO POSS 
n- rai hah apulin na 
n- rai’ ha?! a'-puu? lin? naa? 

NEG- do DECL OR-GR.GR.FA POSS 


‘That wasn’t my great-grandmother’s shirt, it was my great-grandfather’s.’ 
SDM07-20050706-013, told by Soi U Shyam, (108) 


The synchretism between agentive and other functions is common in Tibeto-Burman 
(LaPolla 1995), althought the synchretism between agentive and an adverbial function like 
this is much rarer. LaPolla (1995:190) found that only six languages “had agentive- 
location isomorphism”, of which Singpho was one. 

We can extend ‘locative’ here to a more general adverbial function. We have glossed 
the functions separately in this grammar, with some hestitation. As LaPolla (1995:190fn) 
reminds us “as pointed out to me by Sgren Egerod (p.c.) we have no evidence from these 
languages that the single form in fact grammatically or cognitively represents any more 
than a single category.” 


9.2.2 wa ‘definite’ 

The noun phrase particle wa is one of the most frequently occurring morphemes in the 
Turung language. It has a range of functions, but we have glossed it as a definiteness 
marker (DEF). It tends to mark the topical arguments, particularly A and S more often than 
the O or more focal items. As a consequence it has some syntactic and discourse structure 
functions. 

As already pointed out in Section 9.1, historically, it arises from a form that originally 
meant ‘human’ or ‘father’. Matisoff (2003:618) gives *wa as ‘man/father/husband/person’. 
We suggest that the grammaticalisation path is from ‘the man who X’, to ‘the person who 
X’, to ‘the one who X’, retaining in most cases on the definite reference. 

There is some vestige of the original ‘male’ meaning remaining, at least in the way that 
native speakers think about this particle. 

In elicited clauses, it is occurs with both S and A arguments, both human and non- 
human, as in (548) to (550). 


548) srowng wa chkhi phe sa mkau 
soroon? waa’ cəkhii? phee? saa? mokau* 
[tiger DEF |a deer A.AG eat DISCARD 


‘The tiger ate the deer’ 


Sentence elicited from Kon Kham Turung 


549) srowng wa nam ang sang wa 
sərooņ? waa’ nam? an’ san’ waa? 
[tiger DEF]s forest at enter COS 


‘The tiger has gone to the forest.’ 


Sentence elicited from Kon Kham Turung 
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550) numsa wa khi tai gbai la 
numř?saa? waa! khii? tai? gəbai? laa? 
[girl DEF |a 3SG self hit TAKE 
‘The girl hit herself.’ 


Sentence elicited from Kon Kham Turung 


In texts, wa is often used to mark the A argument, the subject of a transitive verb. In 
example (551), it occurs in exactly the place where we would find 7 in Needham’s 
Singpho, marking the A argument in a speech act construction. When asked about this use 
of wa, Turung informants say that in a case like this wa and i are effectively 
interchangeable. 


551) gba rai na go dingla wa ksa phe ngu 
gəbaa? rai! naa? go!  diņ'laa’ waa! kəsaa? phee? puu’ 
big LV SEQ TOP [oldman DEF]ąa son A.AG say 


“When he had grown up, the old man spoke to his son.’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (8) 


Like i, wa is also found marking the S argument of an intransitive predicate, 
exemplified in (552). But in this case, the S argument is inanimate, and there is no 
evidence for the marking of an inanimate S with i. 


552) muh wa gai nem denga 
mu?? waa! gai? nem? de'naa' 
[sky DEF ]s very low CONT 


‘At that time the sky was very low.’ 
SDM07-200302-010, told by Soi U Shyam, (28) 


The particle wa is also found marking the A argument in a reciprocal construction, as in 
(553), where we argue that the NP gumgai yon dingla ‘the old man and the old woman’ is 
an A argument and gah ‘word?’ is the O argument. 


553) daidi Inih ma gumgai yon dingla wa 
dai? dii! ləni?? maa’ gum'gai! yon? din'laa’ waa! 
after that one day one [old lady and oldman DEF]a 
gah glai kan wa dai ngu 
ga?! golai? kan? waa? dai' nuu! 

[word]o exchange RECIP COS REAL say 


‘Then, one day, the old lady and the old man quarrelled with each other.’ 
SDM07-200302-010, told by Soi U Shyam, (13) 


We will not treat in detail here the issues of whether such reciprocal constructions 
should be regarded as transitive. Our analysis is that this example is, but alternative 
analyses are available. if we accept the marking of A and O as shown in (553) then the 
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example is transitive. But if we were to regard gah glai (or the alternative gah khat ‘word- 
fight’) as a kind of verb compound, then we could regard the phrase marked by wa as the S 
argument. In our analysis, the phrase gah glai is not so conventialised that it should be 
regarded as a compound, and we treat (553) as transitive. 

In (554) wa marks both the inanimate O argument, ri ‘cane’, as well as the A argument 
which here appears after the verbal complex. 


554) ri wa gah n- choi dai nga dingla wa 
rii? waa! ga? R- co’ dai’ naa! diņ'laa! waa! 
[cane DEF]o bisect NEG- know REAL FUT [oldman DEF]a 
[ TOP] [ FOC] [ ADD] 


‘He did not know how to bisect the cane, that old man.’ 
SDM07-200302-010, told by Soi U Shyam, (17) 


Both the O and the A arguments in (554) are topical, with the predication being the 
focus of this example — the fact that he doesn’t know it. Prosodically the A argument is not 
an afterthought. 

It is true that in this example the wa particle on the word ri ‘cane’ is very indistinct. Soi 
U, who told the story and helped translate it on the same day, assured me that wa should be 
and was there. A clearer example of wa marking the object is in (555): 


555) a nang eehom ni doctor* bansop du yong 
aa naan’ ii? hom? nii? doctor bansop duu? yop? 
HESIT PN 2PL Dr. PN come when 
tai gah wa gning di sga de 
tai? ga?! waa  gəniņ? dii’ sogaa' de! 
[Tai language DEF how LV speak REAL 
loiloi he choi 
loi? loi? hee! coi? 
little STILL know]roc 


‘Nang Ee Hom, how was it that you were able to speak the little Tai language you 
knew, when Dr. Banchob came?’ 


SDM07-200304-010, told by Soi U Shyam, (1) 


This example was the first of its text, and is also a question. We analyse the second and 
third lines as being focal, an example of ‘sentence focus’ (see below Chapter 15). Given 
this, (555) is a clear example of a focal element being marked by wa, which is therefore 
not a topic marker. 

The discussion recorded in (555) did follow another discussion about the visit of Dr. 
Banchob, which related to language. The Tai language was an item salient in the minds of 
all those present, and therefore definite. 

Another example of a focussed item being marked is in (556), which is a case of 
contrastive focus. This example is about the history of Pahukatia and discusses the 
ancestors who founded the village. Immediately before this example was spoken, all of 
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them had been named, and they are topical. What they did is focussed ‘found the village’, 
so we argue that mreyng wa is part of a predicate focus structure (see Chapter 15 below). 


556) khni theyng a khni theyng wa he mreyng 


khənii? theeņ? aa! khənii? theen? waa' hee!  məreeņ? 
3PL PL HESIT 3PL PL DEF STILL village 
wa te 

waa! tee? 

DEF found 


“They were the ones who founded the village.’ 
SDM07-20050708-003, told by Ananta Singphow, (14) 


Another clear example of wa marking a focussed item is in (557), where the copula 
complement is the focussed element. In this case wa still carries its historical meaning as a 
male marker, as we saw in Needham’s Singpho examples in (527) above. 


557) ngai na dingla mu phalung wa 
nai naa? diņ'laa' muu! phaa'luņ? waa 
[1sG POSS old man]cs also [PN DEF ]cc 


‘My husband was also a Phalung ..’ 
SDM07-20050704-010, told by Uk Cham, (43) 


Example (558) shows the marking of the subject of an S=O ambitransitive, where the 
phrase tingnang na bowng ‘his own head?’ is the subject of the verb mat ‘lose’. The literal 
translation of this example would be ‘(Whoever) kills others, his own head will be lost.’ 


558) msa phe khui di sat yong go 
mosaa* phee? khu’? dii! sa? yon? go! 
other A.AG tremble Lv kill = when TOP 
tingnang na bowng wa mat 
tinna? naa? boon? waa’ mat’ 

[own POSS head DEF|s lose 


‘Whoever kills others, he will lose his own head.’ 
SDM07-20030704A-003, told by Bong Jap, (96) 


The particle wa is also occasionally found co-occurring with the anti-agentive phe as in 
(559), where phra ‘Buddha (statue)’ is the direct object, regarded by the Turungs as being 
an animate argument. In addition, wa is occasionally found with nouns marked by the 
possessive na, as in (560): 


559) phra wa yuh dainih yuh na msum 


hraa? waa! u?! dai*ni?? 2 naa? məsum? 
y yu 


Buddha DEF descend today descend SEQ three 
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yah ngu snih wa phra wa phe chong 
ya?! nuu! soni?? waa’ phraa? waa! phee? cop? 
day tell day DEF [Buddha DEF A.AG] temple 
ang slun hah 
an? so-lun! ha?! 
at CAUS-go up DECL 


“The Buddha (statues) having come down today, three days (after) those Buddha 
(statues) will be brought back up into the temple.’ 


SDM07-20040701-001, told by Ja Ai Turung, (41) 


560) ndwa go snang na phra wa 
n’do=waa' go! sənan? naa? phraa? waa’ 
this=DEF TOP 1PL POSS Buddha DEF 
na mungli 
naa? mup’lii? 


POSS work 
‘This is the work of our Buddha.’ 


SDM07-20040709-010, told by Aishu Shyam, (68) 


It is clear from the above examples that wa is not marking a grammatical relation. 
Furthermore, it is used with all types of nouns, both human, other animate and inanimate, 
such as ‘language’ in (555). Most of the examples marked by wa are topical, although 
(555) provides a contrary case. 

It appears that the most satisfactory categorisation of wa is as a definiteness marker. For 
example, in (552) above, muh ‘sky’ is marked by it, and is not really topical, having been 
just introduced into the discourse, but is certainly definite, as in (561), where 
‘grandmother’ is introduced for the first time in this discourse, and is not regarded as 
topical, but is a identifiable entity: 


561) aya wa nga aya wa 
a'-yaa” waa! naa” a'-yaa’ waa! 
OR-GR.MO DEF have  OR-GR.MO DEF 


‘My grandmother was living (then).’ 
SDM07-200304-003, told by Soi Ming, (9) 


One counter example to this categorisation of wa as a definiteness marker is (562), from 
a story about a girl who could speak the languages of all the animals. In this example it 
was the first time that either the ‘frog’ or the ‘snake’, both marked by wa, are introduced 
into the discourse. 


562) dai nlung gba ang suh wa 
dai? n*lun* gobaa* an? sur? waa! 
this stone big at [frog DEF | 
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mkhai kun ro suh wa 

mokhai* kun? ro? su?? waa! 

what maybe HESIT [frog DEF] 

O Ipu wa suh phe sa na go 
o ləpuu? waa su?? phee? saa? naa? go! 
HESIT [snake DEF]a [frog A.AG] eat SEQ TOP 
tanggoi suh wa epep epep nga nga 

taņ? goi’ su? waa! ep ep? epep? naa’ paa? 
there frog DEF ONOM ONOM tell CONT 


‘On this stone there was a frog, some kind of frog calling ep ep, while a frog, I 
mean a snake, was about to catch it to eat.’ 


SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (57) 


One possible analysis here, from the perspective of syntax, is that wa in this example is 
performing the function of agentive marking. The marking of wa on the word for frog in 
the second line was an error, corrected at once by Ai Mya Ko. The clause that forms the 
third line of this example means literally ‘when the snake was eating the frog’, (although 
the snake did not in fact eat the frog), and the marking by wa may have been needed to 
indicate that this is the agent not the patient, the latter of which is marked by the anti- 
agentive. 

An alternative analysis is that the frog and the snake in this story are specific entities in 
the minds of Turung speakers, particularly in the mind of the story teller who has 
presumably told this story many times before. Thus we might best categorise wa as a 
marker of specificity and/or definiteness. 

Often, the particle wa co-occurs with go, a marker of the topic (see below Section 9.3), 
as in (563): 


563) ho dai numnang gba khi na numnang 
hoo? dai? num*nan> gəbaa? khi? naa? numĉnap? 
yonder this friend big 3SG POSS friend 
singdi wa go kti rot mu n- rot 
siņĉdii? waa! go! kəti? ~—_—rot' muu’ n- rot! 
true DEF TOP that wake again NEG- wake 


‘The friend, his big true friend would not wake up.’ 
SDM07-20030704A-003, told by Bong Jap, (37) 


Compounds with wa may also be lexicalised, as in (564), where lupwa literally ‘bury- 
DEF’ is a lexeme meaning ‘graveyard’. According to Ananta Singphow, the word arose as a 
short version of lupwa nat, the grave spirit, who, in former times would be placated by 
gifts of the mourners. 
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564) jitu* ae jitu* neki* lupwa ang lik 
jitu Be jitu neki lup?waa' an? lik! 
which _... which NEG-..is graveyard at book 
phat na ton na karon* na mkhai 
phat? naa? ton? naa? karon naa? mokhai* 
read SEQ hand over SEQ cause SEQ what 
kun na nga ti 
kun? naa? naa? tii? 
maybe SEQ have QN 
‘That book which is read and handed over in the graveyard, what is the reason for 
that?’ 


SDM07-200302-008, told by Kon Seng Turung, (62) 


The lexicalised compound lupwa can itself be marked by wa as in the elicited example 
khi na lupwa wa gai ssop da ‘his grave has been made very beautiful’ (/sasop'/ ‘make 
beautiful’). 

The particle wa is occasionally found with pronouns as in (565): 


565) khi wa i phe sga yong  utor* wa 
khi waa! i? phee? səgaa! yon utor waa! 
[3SG  DEF]ąa IPL A.AG speak when answer DEF 
joh ya i 
jo?’ yaa? ii? 
give BENF 1PL 


“When she spoke to us, we gave answers.’ 
SDM07-200304-010, told by Nang Ee Hom, (22) 


This example also refers to the visit of Dr. Banchob to Na Kthong in the 1950s, (see 
(555) above). When discussing this example Kon Kham Turung said he would never speak 
like this. One can only assume that the definite marker here is used to mark Dr. Banchob as 
a person of considerable status in the community. She is certainly a previously mentioned 
referent and she was unique as the only researcher interested in the Tai people at that time. 

As mentioned earlier, in Rengmai at least wa is dispreferred with proper names, which 
are usually marked by the agentive i, rather than by wa. 

The definiteness marker wa is also found with demonstratives, as in (566). In this 
example, the proclitic form of the demonstrative /da-/ is combined with the definiteness 
marker and the whole dwa is regarded by Turung speakers as being a single word. 


566) dwa phe ngu dgo hotham 
də=waa! phee puu! də = go! hoo*tham? 
this=DEF  A.AG tell REAL=TOP book name 


lik ngu 
lik! puu! 
book tell 


‘This is called the Ho Tham book.’ 
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SDMO07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (64) 


The definiteness marker co-occurs with interrogatives as in (567), and with the noun 


phrase particle ang ‘at’ as in (568): 


567) i mu ibu ningkin i na turung 
ii? muu! ii buu? niņ?kin? ii? naa? torup? 
1PL also 1PL song 1PL POSS Turung 
ningkin ang kma wa choi nga de gleng 
niņ’kin?” an? kəmaa? waa’ coi? yaa? de! golen? 
song at who DEF know have DECL other 
chumphoh bok n- choi nga go 
cum'pho?' bok! n- coi? naa! go! 
person group NEG- know FUT TOP 
‘As for our Turung songs, who will know them, other people will not know them?’ 
SDM07-20050702-005, told by Mya Seng Turung, (97) 

568) phan mnun bok thah he ningkin khi na go 
phan? mənun! bok’ tha?! hee!  niņy?kin? khii? naa? go' 
caste Assam group with STILL song 3SG POSS TOP 
moi sbrang yong ho mnun mreng wa 
moi? səbraņ? yon? ho monun' məreen’ waa! 
long ago young man when yonder Assam village DEF 
ang a dai lkhan lti 
an? aa dai? ləkhan? lo tii? 
at HESIT therefore POL 


Assamese village ...’ 


‘Long ago when we were young we used to sing with those Assamese in the 


SDMO07-20050702-005, told by Mya Seng Turung, (98) 


As already discussed above in (527), in Singpho, as reported by Needham (1889), wa 
was a suffix marking a male in contrast to jan that marks females. Among the Turungs, this 
distinction is maintained, so that myam wa (/moyam? waa'/) is ‘male slave’ and myam jan 


(/mayam? jan?/) is ‘female slave’. 


The following example, however, shows that this is no longer a categorial distinction: 
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569) myam wa sun ang mungli rai de 
məyam? waa! sun? an? mun lii® rai! de! 
slave DEF garden at work do REAL 


‘The slave is working in the garden.’ 


In (569), the slave referred to can be either masculine or feminine. Where there are two 
exemplars of wa, a masculine referent could be assumed. So, Kon Kham Turung provided 
the following example: Turung wa wa du ‘The Turung man has come.’ The female 
equivalent would be Turung jan (wa) du ‘The Turung woman has come’. 

A minimal pair was offered by several speakers in Rengmai. Let us say that someone 
has arrived outside the house, and we call out to find out who it was. 


570.1) Manipuri wa aima du 
570.2) Manipuri wa wa du 


Example (570.1) would be spoken if it was known that the person was a Manipuri by 
virtue of his dress or some other signal, but not known to the people inside. Whereas 
(570.2) would be spoken if a particular Manipuri, known to the household, had appeared. 

The final example relating to the definiteness marker shows it marking a clause, 
bracketed in (571): 


571) i na durung bok chu mchu ktang sa 
ii? naa?  dəruy? bok! cuu? mocuu! kətan? saa! 
1PL poss Turung group alone where go 
yong kha dau luh de wa gning sot 
yon? khaa? dau lu? de! waa’ goniņ? sot’ 
when [opium that drink REAL DEF] how like 
‘So how will our Turung people take opium when they are alone and have gone 
wherever.’ 


SDM07-20050705-026, told by Aishu Shyam, (9) 


We regard this as an example of clausal nominalisation, already discussed above in 
Section 7.5. These examples are rare in Turung, but very common in Numhpuk Singpho. 


9.2.3 phe ‘anti-agentive’ 

The noun phrase particle phe typically marks an animate argument when it is the direct 
object of a transitive verb, as in (572) or the indirect object of a ditransitive verb as in 
(573). In these examples, the animate arguments are bracketed, and the agent argument is 
subscripted A. 


572) dai nat wa khi phe grim na go 
dai? nat! waa! khii? phee? gorim* naa! go' 
[that ghost DEF],  [3BSG A.AG] catch SEQ TOP 
‘That ghost caught him ...’ 


SDM07-20030704A-003, told by Bong Jap, (42) 
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573) poi sjo de phra poi khonglu dana*** 
poi? sajoo' de! phraa? poi? khon*luu* dana 
festival make REAL Buddha festival donation donation 
sjo dibonggra phra pin** chau** phe lu 
sajoo! dibongoraa phraa* pin cau phee? luv’? 
make [PN Buddha be RESP A.AG] donate 
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‘They celebrated festivals, festivals of Buddha, and donated offerings to the God 


Dibongra.’ 
SDM07-200302-008B, told by Bong Jap, (17) 


LaPolla (1992) proposed the term ‘anti-ergative’ to cover this situation, where the 
patient in a monotransitive clause is marked in the same way as the goal or beneficiary 
(dative) in a ditransitive clause. In (1995:214) he revised this suggestion, pointing out that 
“the term ‘anti-ergative’ is somewhat infelicitous, as, like the term ‘ergative’ itself, it may 
cause the reader to credit these particles with more of a paradigmatic nature than I 
originally intended in LaPolla 1992 ... ‘non agentive’ might be a more appropriate term’. 

In this study, we have adopted the term ‘anti-agentive’, following LaPolla (1995) in 
arguing that a semantically-based terminology is more appropriate for this phenomenon. 
The abbreviation for this function is ‘A.AG’. Sometimes the argument marked by phe is 
translated by ‘to’ or ‘for’ in English, as in (574). For this reason the cognate morpheme 


was Called ‘dative’ by Needham (1889). 


574) nang ngai phe n- lat na chumchu 
nan? nai? phee? n’- lat naa? cuu? məcuu? 
[2sc]a  [1SG A.AG] NEG- wait SEQ alone 
sa i ya 
saa! ii? yaa? 
go QN BENF 


‘Saying: “You didn’t wait for me, did you go alone?’ 
SDM07-20030704A-003, told by Bong Jap, (54) 


The particle is almost exclusively used with animate referents. In example (575), the 
agentive is used while the ‘pig’ referred to is still alive, in the first line, but once it is dead 


meat, in the second line, it is not used, rather the definiteness marker wa is employed. 


575) wah phe glun sat ningdim di 
war? phee? gəlun? sat? niņdim? dii’ 
[pig A.AG] stab kill after LV 
dai wah wa  phyah na go sdu na go 
dai? wa? waa! phya? naa? go' səduu? naa? go! 
that [pig DEF] cutup SEQ TOP cook SEQ TOP 


‘After the pig was stabbed and killed, the pig would be cut into pieces and prepared 


(for food).’ 
SDM07-20050708-007, told by Jogen Shyam, (58) 
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Sometimes a sentence may contain both types of anti-agentive argument, that is patient 
and beneficiary. This is demonstrated in (576), where there are three arguments, the agent 
‘mother and father of the groom’, occurring with wa and two ‘anti-agents’, ‘the mother and 
father of the bride’ and ‘another person’, both marked by phe. 


576) deyong go numsa maang na gwa phe 
de! yon? go! numĉ?saa? maaņ? naa? gə-waa! _ phee® 
then TOP [girl youth Poss AR-FA A.AG] 
naiba* gnu phe ba* ... lasa maang na 
naiba gə-nuu? phee? ba a laa*saa* maaņ? naa’? 
[or* AR-MO A.AG|BEN Or 308 [young man youth Poss 
gnu wa ba* lasa maang ndai gwa wa 
gə-nuu? waa! ba laa'saa? maaņ? n°dai? gə-waa! waa’ 
AR-MO DEF or young man youth this AR-FA DEF] a 
naiba* tkup tho mkhai kun naiba* 
naiba təkup? thoo? mokhai? kun? naiba 
or meet HESIT what maybe or 
chumphoh gleng aima phe san joh dat 
cum'pho?! gəleņn? aimaa! phee? san? jo?! dat! 
[person other one A.AG pat ask PURP send 


‘Then, either the mother or the father of the groom will send another person, (at the 
end of the month of Phagun), to ask either the mother or the father of the bride that 
they should meet.’ 


SDM07-200309-009, told by Aishu Shyam, (7) 


The structure of this complex example is given as (577): 


577) Beneficiary: the father or mother of the bride phe 
A Argument: the father or mother of the groom 
Subordinate predication: to meet for words 
Patient: another person phe 
Main predication: send to ask 


In this example, the syntactic roles of the two different ‘anti-agentive’ arguments are 
disambiguated by context, and by the pragmatics of a real world situation. In the Turung 
wedding ceremony, which is being described in (576), it would always be the parents of 
the bride being asked about a meeting, not the ‘other person’ or emissary. 

Another example of two aruments marked by phe is found in (578), where the context is 
that a woodpecker bird is asking for a hornbill female to be given to him in marriage. 
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578) (yong) ngga song ang dung langa dai phe 
(yon?) p'gaa? sop? an? dun? lonaa' dai? phee?® 
(group) COMP first at sit CONT that A.AG 
ngai phe joh huh 
nai? phee? jo?! hu?? 
1sG A.AG give IMP 


‘Give the one that is sitting nearest to me.’ 
SDM07-2007PN-005, told by Ananta Singphow, (30) 


In the examples of the use of phe presented so far, the particle is obligatory, but there 
are cases where it is not so obligatory, as in the marking of some experiencer arguments. 
For example, phe is found in (579): 


579) ngai phe go khai mu n- ra he 
nai? phee? go! khai? muu’ n- raa? hee’ 
1sG A.AG TOP what also NEG- should STILL 


‘I do not want anything.’ 
SDM07-200302-008B, told by Bong Jap, (33) 


Although they often occupy the position that is translated as a subject in English, 
experiencers such as ‘1SG’ in (579) are also non-agents, and so this example does not 
disturb the analysis of phe presented here. The use of anti-agentive marking with the 
subject of the deontic verb ra ‘need, should’ is quite frequent although not found in every 
case. In (580), ngai ‘1sG’ is a clearly agentive argument and so would not be marked with 
phe, whereas in the (581) nang ‘2sG’ is less controlling and it is possible to mark it with 
phe. 


580) ndai mu ngai sat he ra hah 
ndai? muu’ nai? sat? hee! raa? ha?! 
this also 1sG kill STILL should DECL 
‘I should kill her.’ 


SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (78) 


It is the deontic force of ra which shows that nang in (581) is not an agent, without it 
phe could not be used. Had the sentence been simply ‘you went to our house’, or a 
question ‘did you go to our house’, phe could not have been employed. 


581) i na ntah ang sa ra rum 
ii naa n'ta?! ap? saa! raa? rum 
1PL POSS house at go should PRT 
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nang phe 
nan? phee* 
2SG A.AG 


‘You should come to our house.’ 
SDMO07-200403-005, told by Bogita, (113) 


Another example of phe marking an experiencer is given in (582): 


582) je* ngai na numjan phe 
je nai? naa? numĉ?janņ? phee? 
that [1sG POSS girl A.AG] 
ngai na numsa phe nsot si wa hah 
pai? naa?  num’saa* phee?  n°sot' sii? waa? ha?’ 
[1sG poss female A.AG] like die COS DECL 


‘... he saw that “My girl, my wife has died.’ 
SDMO07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko) 


In this example, which immediately follows (580), a girl has been killed by her father- 
in-law. The speaker and the listeners all know that she has been murdered. In no sense is 
she the agent of the sentence, so the anti-agentive marker can be employed. However with 
the verb si ‘die’, the anti-agentive is not usually found, as in (583). The marking with phe 
in (582) is perhaps more as a result of our knowing that the girl concerned has been killed, 
and is thus a semantic patient. 


583) 


khi go yah n- nga / si hah 
khi? go! ya?! m- naa? sii? ha?! 
3SG TOP now NEG- have die DECL 


‘Now she is no more, she has died.’ 
SDM07-200304-012, told by Bimol Shyam, (7) 


Marking with phe is used in a variety of experiencer sentences as in (584) to (587), the 
last three of which were elicited. 


584) 


585) 


gai ksung de ngai phe 
gai? kəsuņ? de! nai? phee? 
very cold REAL 1sG A.AG 


‘I am very cold.’ 


Sentence spoken by Lokeswar Turung, Rengmai 


ngai phe bowng  mcih 
gai? phee? boon? ~—maci?? 
1sG A.AG head pain 


‘My head is hurting.’ 
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586) ngai phe gai kosi 
nai? phee? gai’ koo’sii* 
1sG A.AG very hungry 


‘I am very hungry.’ 


587) ngai phe yup myu 
nai? phee? yup’ məyuu? 
1sG A.AG sleep want 
‘T really want to sleep.’ 


All the examples of the use of phe that are analysed as experiencers involve some 
feeling or state over which the experiencer has little or no control, as in (584) to (587). A 
further example of this is (588): 


588) dai sot na ksu ksa phe bok 
dai? sot! naa? kosuu? kəsaa? phee? bok! 
that like POSS grandchild child A.AG group 
a gba stai 
ə gəbaa? _so-tai® 
HESIT big CAUS-happen 


‘Like this, all the children grow up.’ 
SDM07-20050706-002, told by Aishu Shyam, (33) 


That the anti-agentive phe is used here suggests that children have no control over the 
process of growing up. 

Not all experiencer sentences employ phe. According to Lokeswar Turung, it is not 
possible to use the anti-agentive when saying ‘I am very happy’, as shown in (589). Being 
happy is a state that humans have some control over. In such circumstances phe is not 
appropriate. 


589) * ngai phe gai ong 
nai? phee? gai’? on? 
1sG A.AG very happy 


There are a small number of examples of phe being used with referents that are not 
human, or even animate. In (590), the anti-agentive marks the word maam ‘paddy’, which, 
although clearly inanimate, is associated with some of deities still honoured by the 
Turungs. 


590) dai ho mkhai dai a dumbrah 
dai? ho? mokhai* dai? a dum*bra?? 
this yonder what this HESIT centipede 
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dai na ho mkhai kun Itung 

dai? naa? ho? mokhai* kun? lotun? 
this POSS yonder what maybe borer 
du na mam phe sa 

duu? naa? maam! phee? saa? 

come SEQ [paddy A.AG] eat 


bok 
bok! 


group 


‘Then, the centipedes and those yonder borers would come to eat the paddy.’ 


SDM07-20040708-008, told by Aishu Shyam, (6) 


Another example of marking something which would be regarded as inanimate in 
Western society, but which has some animacy in the minds of the Turungs is (591), where 


phe marks a Buddha statue. 


591) lasa chumphoh he lang mai hah 
laasaa? cum'pho?! hee! lay’ mai? ha?! 
male person STILL carry able DECL 


phra sangthu phe 

phraa* saņpthuu? phee? 

Buddha statue A.AG 

“The men are also able to carry them, those Buddha Statues.’ 


SDM07-20040701-001, told by Ja Ai Turung, (76) 


Not all examples in which Buddha occurs are marked by phe. For example, we might 
have expected the NP phra ‘Buddha’ in (592) to be marked with phe, just as we might 


have expected the name of the chicken in (593) to be so marked. 


592) dwa si khu i patup meh phra 
do=waa'  sii*khuu* ii?  pa'tup? me?! phraa? 
that=DEF prayer word 1PL_ always Buddha 


“We always pray to Buddha with these sikhu prayers.’ 
SDM07-200304-009, told by Nang Ee Hom, (12) 


593)  kai** susengmung yasingpha ngu de 
kai suu? sen*>mun? yaa’ sin*pha* puu! de! 
chicken PN PN call 
brep ya 
brep* yaa? 
kill BENF 


‘A chicken called Su Seng Mung Ya Sing Pha was killed.’ 
SDM07-200304-005, told by Muhidhar Shyam, (31) 


pray 


REAL bird DEF 


This lack of marking, at least in the case of (593), might be because the chicken, now 
that it has been slaughtered, is no longer regarded as animate, and hence could not co- 
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occur with phe. Out of context, this example could mean ‘the chicken called Su Seng 
Mung Ya Sing Pha killed (something).’ 

It is interesting to note that the entities that we would expect to see marked in (592) and 
(593) are both sacred, which may also be the reason why phe is not employed here. 

The next two examples present obviously non-animate arguments marked with phe, 
‘car’ in (594) and ‘rocket’ in (595): 


594) nang karhi* phe skhring bai 
nan’ karhi  phee? sə-khriņ? bai' 
2SG car A.AG CAUS-stop IMP 


“You, stop the car!.’ 
Sentence spoken by Pradip Thoumoung 


595) khuntowng graigrai he mu sa hah dai 
khun*toon? grai? grai? hee! muu! saa! ha?! dai? 
star very.REDUPL STILL see go REAL that 


phongphai phe 

phoņp?phai?  phee? 

rocket A.AG 

‘And that rocket looked very much like a star.’ 


SDM07-20050706-017, told by Sai Su Shyam, (43) 


It is even used with a place name, as in (596), an elicited sentence. 


596) ngai balipathar phe Itah da sa goh 
yai? balipathar phee? ləta? daa? saa! gor? 
1sG PN A.AG choose KEEP go FUT.IMM 
ngu na 
nuu’ naa? 
say POSS 


‘I choose to go to Balipathar.’ 
SDM07-20040707-006, spoken by Kon Kham Turung, (36) 


Examples (594) and (596) at least were spoken by younger Turung speakers, and this 
may suggest that the marker phe is generalising to be used with patients, regardless of their 
animacy status. 

One group of patient arguments that can be regularly marked with phe are those found 
in clauses that define the meaning of a word. In (597), there are two occurrences of phe, 
the second of which is marking a clause. The literal translation is “When saying the army 
made ULFA” (stop), (we should) use khring, don’t (we)?’ 


” This is the name given to one of the insurgent groups in Assam. 
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597) army** ULFA phe .. khring ngu na phe 
army ULFA phee? ..  khrin? nuu! naa? phee? 
{[army]a [ULFA A.aG]} "r {[stop say POSS A.AG] 
dai ye ngown n- nai 
dai? ye! noon? = n’- nai? 
that PRT tell NEG- NEG. be} 


‘The army (forced) the ULFA ..., we would say khring for this wouldn’t we?’ 
SDM07-20040707-006, spoken by Kon Kham Turung, (18) 


The first three words are part of a previous sentence that had been spoken, something 
like ‘the army made ULFA stop’. It was only necessary for Kon Kham to speak the first 
two NPs, and then to ask a question about the appropriateness or otherwise of using the 
verb khring. Since he was asking about what the appropriate verb was for the predicate of 
the first clause, he did not need to employ the verb in the first clause. The two clauses are 
marked by {}. The second clause contains a tag. 

In (598), phe is used to refer to a word that is being defined. 


598) sa di sat phe ai khi san 
saa? dii' sat! phee® ai? khii* san? 
[eat LV rice A.AG] PRT 3SG ask 
nga wa 
naa? waa! 


CONT DEF 
‘Tt is the sat’which we eat that he is asking about.’ 


Sentence spoken by Kon Kham Turung 


Such definitional sentences also occur in natural texts, as shown in (599): 


599) danbowng phe kaangchak** ngu de tai gah 
dan*boon®? phee®? kaaņ’cak? guu’ de! tai? ga?> 
bow A.AG bow say REAL Tai word 
thah 
tha?! 
with 


‘For a bow, the Tai language says kang cak.’ 
SDM07-20050706-014, told by Soi U Shyam, (20) 


It is clear that phe marks a noun phrase, rather than a noun, as shown by (600): 
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600) turung gah choi dphe turung gah sga 
torun? ga?’ coi? dophee* torup? ga? səgaa! 
[Turung word know REAL=A.AG] Turung word speak 


“To those who know Turung, I speak Turung.’ 
SDM07-20050704-010, told by Uk Cham, (22) 


Whilst (600) looks like phe marking a sentence, it is in fact marking an NP where the 
noun head has been ellipsed. The full NP would be as in (600°): 


600’) turung gah coi de cumphoh phe 
toru)? ga? coi? de! cum'pho?! phee? 
Turung word know REAL person A.AG 


“To those people who speak Turung’ 


Usually phe is obligatory when a patient argument is animate, but it was not found in 
(601). 


601) tingnang ae tingnang bu mu paang 
tin?nan? = tin?nan? buu? muu! paaņ? 
self oe self own people also invite 
phun ne phunsi phunlap thah 
phun? o phun’sii? = phun’lap’ tha?’ 
wood its betel nut betel leaf with 


‘When we invite our own people, we do so with betel nut and leaf.’ 
SDM07-20050702-015, told by Ai Mya Seng, (33) 


When translating this line, Puspa and Ai Mya Seng stated that it should be tingnang bu 
phe, and that they had been in error in omitting it. Presumably if the context clearly 
disambiguates the various arguments, the omission of phe is not serious. 


It is also not present in (602), but was employed when the phrase was repeated moments 
after as (603): 


602) yah mu jaan mdun ra 
ya?! muu! jaan! mədun? raa? 
now also sun show should 


‘Now also he should be shown to the sun.’ 


603) jaan phe mdun 
jaan! phee? mədun’ 
sun A.AG show 
‘Shown to the sun.’ 


SDM07-20050701-010, told by Mohudhar Turung, (6) and (7) 


In (604), the particle phe is used to mark an extended intransitive argument of mit 
‘think’, meaning ‘thinking about’. This example is a translation by Ai Pha Ko of a Tai text, 
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but it is no calque, because the Tai version does not contain the Tai anti-agentive 
preposition han 


604) o khni theyng phe is ksu theyng phe 
o! khənii? theeņ? phee® ... kəsuu? theeņ? phee? 
EXCL 3PL PL A.AG 2 grandchild PL A.AG 
yah mkhau di gning di ngu na go 
ya?! mokhau’ dii’ gonin? dii’ nuu! naa? go! 
now what LV how LV say SEQ TOP 
mit hah khi na apu wa 
mit? ha?! khii* naa? a'-puu? waa! 
think DECL 3SG POSS OR-GR.FA DEF 


‘Oh, he was thinking about his grandchildren, about how they would manage and 
what they would do.’ 


SDM07-20050708-011, told by Ai Pha Ko Taipha, No (115) 


Our analysis of this example is that the use of phe is somewhat parallel to a phrasal verb 
in English, ‘think’, which cannot have an animate as its object, becoming ‘think about’, 
which can. An analogous similar example was given by Ananta Singphow to demonstrate 
the verb tang (/taņ?/ ‘install’. This was khi phe chaupha tang hah ‘he was installed as 
king’ (/cau'phaa’/ ‘king’). As with mit in (604), the use of phe allows an animate patient 
argument which would otherwise not be possible. 

The final example presented here is curious. Taken from a text in which several elderly 
women recalled their younger, flirting days, (605) should mean ‘Does X love you?’, but 
was translated as ‘Do you like me?’ a reading that accords with the context. 


605) nang phe rah i 
nan? phee® ra? ii? 
2SG A.AG love QN 
‘Do you want me?’ 


SDM07-20050702-013, told by Am Seng Wakhyet, (198) 


There are two animate participants in this example, an unstated 1“ person, which is the 
more patient-like of the two arguments, and the 2™ person, which is more agent-like, 
although semantically both arguments have features of experiencers. Given this, and given 
that the context is clear, this is an interesting example of the more agent-like argument 
being marked with phe. 


9.2.4 na ‘possessive’ 


The basic function of na is to mark the possessive, but the same morpheme is also used 
to mark a subordinate clause, as will be discussed below in Section 17.3.2. Both of these 
functions are very frequently encountered in Turung discourse. Where na links a possessor 
with a possessum within an NP, it will be glossed ‘Poss’; where it marks a subordinate 
clause, it will be glossed ‘SEQ’ (sequential). This glossing may make it appear that these 
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can be treated as two different morphemes; Turung speakers with whom we have discussed 
this, however, regard these two as being the same. 

The possessive use of na was exemplified above in the last line of (604), where the 
phrase khi na apu wa means ‘his grandfather’ (3sG Poss grandfather DEF) and the 
sequential use of na was exemplified in (604). 

Several possessives may occur recursively with a noun phrase, as in (606): 


606) i na mreng na chong na chaumun wa 
ii? naa? məreeņ? naa? con? naa? cau'mun? waa’ 
[[[LPL POSS village] POSS temple] Poss monk] DEF 


‘Our village’s temple’s monk ...’ 
SDM07-200304-009, told by Nang Ee Hom, (5) 


Sometimes where there are several recursive possessive phrases, only the first noun is 
marked with na. We see this in (613) below with the phrase khi na ani acha ntah ‘he poss 
mother-in-law father-in-law house’, rather than khi na ani acha na ntah. 

The following example, (607), is a case of where the possessive na marks a relative 
clause, an example of the syncretism between relatives and genitives found frequently in 
Tibeto-Burman (see Matisoff 1973, Bickel 1999, DeLancey 1999 among others). When 
translating, Soi U said that an alternative i na lik srin de homoy ‘1PL-poss-book-teach- 
REAL-time’ would be acceptable here. This latter form is the usual relative clause structure 
in Turung (see below Section 14.5). 


607) i na lik srin na homoy* go 
ii? naa? lik! sərin? naa? homoy go' 
[1PL POSS book study POSS time]cs TOP 


‘At the time that we were studying.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (62) 


This sentence is literally ‘our studying’s time’. The three NPs co-occur as shown in 
(608): 


608) [[[i] np na lik srin] np na homoy]yp 


In light of this example, there do not appear to be restrictions on the animacy of the 
possessor. 

As pointed out with relation to (343) and (344) above, when the possessor is a pronoun, 
the marker na is sometimes omitted. This is further exemplified in (609). Kon Seng 
regarded this as not appropriate for written style. 


609) banchob wa go i mung ang goi i 
banchob waa’ go' ii? muy ap? goi? ii 


PN DEF TOP 1PL country at at 1PL 
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mreyng ang goi n- du 
məreeņ? ay? goi? n- duu? 
village at at NEG come 


‘As for Banchob, she did not come to our country, did not come to our village.’ 
SDM07-2007-032, told by Phonihdar Shyam (Doga), (24) 


In (610), we see an example of the possessor not followed by a noun, but followed by 
the topic marker go. The possessum in this example (‘the three sons’) then follows. This 
example is literally ‘Now, as for mine, there are three sons, and as for my young brother, 
(there are) two.’ 


610) yah ngai na go maang msum lasa maang 
ya?! pai naa go’ maaņ? məsum’ laasaa? maap? 
now 1sG POSS TOP youth three youth three 
gnau na go ngkhong 
gonau’ naa? go! n'khon? 

AR-YO.SIB POSS TOP two 


‘Now I have three sons, and my brother two. 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (146) 


In this example we see the possessors topicalised and contrasted, and the possessum in 
each case is focal. This seems to be the only condition in which a noun marked by na is 
also be marked by the topic marker; and this combination is thus much less frequent that is 
the combination of nouns marked by wa and the topic marker. 


For further exeamples of na as a marker of a subordinate clause, see below Section 
17.3.2. 


9.2.5 ang locative’ 


The noun phrase particle ang marks location and can occur in combination with either a 
noun, as in (611), or a relational noun, as in (612). 


611) khi dungweh weh dam yong bowng ang dit 
khii? duņ'we?! we? dam? yon? boon? ayọ dit? 
3SG broom sweep at that time [head at] hit 


denga 

de'naa' 

CONT 

‘At the time of sweeping she was hit on the head.’ 


SDM07-200302-010, told by Soi U Shyam, (29) 


612) 
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khni na ntah wa khah khot ang nga 
khonii®? naa? n'ta?! waa! kha? kho aọ paa 
3PL poss house DEF [water near at] exist 


‘Their house was near the river.’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (24) 


As we have already seen in Section 9.2.1 above, the adverbial particle i also marks 
relational nouns. The relational noun in (612) has not been recorded marked by i, but the 
closely related form khop ‘near’ is found marked both by i and ang. 

Generally the goal of motion, sometimes termed the ‘object of motion’, is not marked, 
but occasionally the particle ang marks it, as in (613): 


613) 


khi na a-ni a-cha ntah a-ni 
khii? naa? a-nii? al-caa? n'ta?!  a-nii? 
3SG POSS OR-MO.IN.LAW OR-FA.IN.LAW house OR-MO.IN.LAW 


a-cha ntah ang 
a'-caa* n'ta?! an? 
OR-FA.IN.LAW house at 


“To the house of his parents-in-law.’ 
SDMO07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (54) 


The reason for the marking here is that there is no expressed verb of motion, and the 
allative meaning would not be conveyed if there were no marking on second token of the 
NP ntah. Example (613) is a quite heavy constituent, a noun phrase that represents the 
object of motion and which was postposed to the main sentence, presented here as (614): 


614) 


nsot di gwa wa ngu ktah Inih ma 
n’sot! dii! go-waa' waa! puu! kota?’  ləni?’ maa’ 
like LV AR-FA DEF say then one day one 
khni yong wa hah 

khonii? yon’ waa? ha?! 

3SG go COS DECL 


‘And in this way the father spoke to him and then one day the two of them went.’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (53) 


In (615), ang is combined with a pronoun to show a location. 


615) 


mreyng na chumphoh theyng i ang du 
məreen? naa? cum'pho?! theeņ? ii? ayn? = duu” 
village POSS person PL [1PL at] come 


“When the village people come visiting to us.’ 
SDM07-20050703-009, told by Bogita, (43) 
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The particle ang can mark a demonstrative as in (616). In this example, the phrase dai 
ang sa na was translated as ‘there’. 


616) dai ang sa na khi khah sin la 
dai ary” saa! naa’? khii? kha? sin? laa? 
that at go SEQ 3SG water bathe take 


‘And having gone there, he took (his) bath.’ 
SDM07-200304-002, told by Soi Ming, (62) 


The particle ang can also mark a (headless) adjective as in (617): 


617) phun dut sa na gai chan ang phun dut 
phun? dut! saa! naa? gai? caan! ay? phun? dut! 
firewood sell go SEQ very far at firewood sell 
phun n- khrot dai snih 
phun? n- khrot! dai? səni?’ 


firewood NEG- purchase that day 
‘He went very far to sell his firewood, but on that day nobody purchased it.’ 


SDM07-200304-006, told by Jyoti Rekha, (17) 


In this case, our analysis is that the head noun is an understood but ellipsed noun, 
something like ‘place’. 

Example (618) shows the patient argument of a transitive sentence marked by the 
particle ang. 


618) dai na het pha na duh ang phrut di 
dai? naa’? hetphaa? naa du? an?” phrut! dii! 
that SEQ after SEQ [neck at cut LV ]Foc 


‘After that, he cut the neck.’ 
SDM07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (91) 


An alternative translation here, which perhaps better conveys the meaning of this 
utterance, would be ‘cut him on the neck’. The element marked by ang and the predication 
form the focus of this example (predicate focus). It is the fact that the cutting was on the 
neck that forms the new information that is focussed. In this story, a man is attacking a 
ghost, and has already cut him on his head. We might analyse this as a case where it is the 
ghost as a whole entity that is the object of the sentence, and the neck represents a place 
where that ghost is being cut. 

When this example was discussed with Ananta Singphow, he said that it would be 
possible to omit the noun phrase particle and say simply duh phrut di. 

On the other hand, according to Kon Kham Turung, it should be said as duh ang phrut 
di, as in (618). Here, according to Kon Kham, ang gives definiteness. Had the boy-ghost 
whose neck is being chopped here been expressed, he would have been marked by phe as 
maang ksa phe phrut di ‘he cut the boy’ (/maan’/ ‘youth’; /kasaa’/ ‘child’). 

The particle ang is also used when referring to body parts, as for example when 
explaining where pain is to a doctor. Thus one could say: 


619) 
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ngai na kan ang mchih de 
nai? naa? kan? an? moci?! de! 
1sG POSS stomach at pain REAL 


‘There is pain in my stomach.’ 
y 


When Kon Kham Turung volunteered this example, he explained that one could not use 
ang to refer to a tree when chopping it down. Thus this use of ang appears to be confined 
to body parts, not parts of inanimate objects. 

In (620), we see an abstract noun referring to an event, somlaam ‘funeral rites’, marked 
with the particle ang. This example contains several tokens of ang, one of which follows a 
verb tai. This transcription was confirmed by Kon Seng Turung, the speaker of the 
example, but the function of ang following a verb is unknown. 


620) 


i na mreyng ang jiman* tu* lik mane* 
ii? naa? məreen? an? jiman tu lik! mane 
1PL poss village at this much CLF book HESIT 
somlaam ang mkhai kun gleng ang 

som’laam? an? mokhai” kun? golen? an’ 

[funeral rites at] what maybe other at 

som tai ang nang mu ka 

som? tai? an? nan? muu! kaa? 

funeral rites become at POSS also write 

nang ang ka jo go du n- nai 
nan? an? kaa? joo! go! duu? n- nai? 

2SG at write PURP TOP come NEG- NEG.QN 


‘In our village, regarding those funeral rites, at this village and other villages, don’t 
(people) come to you for writing (religious texts)?’ 


SDM07-200302-008, told by Kon Seng Turung, (12) 


The particle ang can also be used to mark the progress of time, as in (621) and (622): 


621) 


mchat ning ang tai na nang sra 
məcat? ni? an? tai? naa? nan? səraa? 
[eight year at] become SEQ 2SG monk 
khai tai ti 

khai? tai? tii? 

what become QN 


‘During that eight years, did you become a monk?’ 
SDM07-200302-009, told by Kon Seng Turung, (32) 
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622) gat na sta ma ang boh 
gat? naa? sətaa! maa’ an? bo?? 
SOW SEQ month one at sprout 


‘A month after sowing they will sprout.’ 
SDM07-20050703-001, told by Phonidhar Shyam (Doga), (53) 


In (623), ang is translated as ‘for, for what purpose, in relation to’: 


623) oi nang wa mkhai mra mkhai gmung ang 
oi nan? waa! məkhai? moraa* mokhai* gomun? ay? 
EXCL 2SG DEF what work what work at 
ang goi pru sa de 
aņ’goi? pruu? saa! de! 
here come out go REAL 
‘Oi, what kind of work have you come here for?’ 
SDM07-2007PN-007, told by Ananta Singphow, (9) 

Ananta translated this use of ang as ‘for the ...’, so ‘for what kind of work have you 


come here?’. 


The sense of ‘in’ is also conveyed by ang (and also by goi). In the same text about Bong 
Jap’s experiences as a monk, he uses both the phrase chong ang ‘in the temple’ (/con?/) and 
also chong goi. When explicitly indicating that something is inside something else, tkhuih 
ang (/tokhui??/) can be employed. We have not found any examples of tkhuih goi. An 
alternative word meaning inside, ktah (/kata??/) is found with both ang and goi. Whereas 
ktah is found covering a wide range of senses of inside, such as inside a house, a forest or 
in the ground or in a tree trunk, tkhuih generally refers to a more open place, such as inside 


a house. 


In Section 7.1.4 above, we have already discussed the relationship between ang and the 


proximal relational noun nggoi ‘here’. 


The comparison of ang and goi will be discussed below in Section 9.2.7. 


9.2.6 ang na ‘source’ 


When combined with the possessive na, the particle ang marks an ablative, as in (624): 


624) apu bok go deng go nogura ang 
a'-puu? bok! go’ den> go' nogura ap? 
OR-GR.FA group TOP then TOP PN at 
du i ya 
duu? ii yaa’ 


come QN BENF 
‘So our ancestors came from Nogura, did they?’ 


SDM07-200304-003, told by Pradip Thoumoung, (13) 


naa 


naa? 


POSS 


he 
hee 
STILL 


1 
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The most common noun to be marked in this way refers to a place, but this double 
particle can be used to mark a more abstract source as with the verb ‘sleep’ in (625) 


(already discussed at (263) above), and an animate in (626): 


625) joh ya rai na daiyong la wa phrang 
jor’ yaa? rai! naa? dai? yon” laa? waa! phran? 
give BENF LV SEQ at that time male DEF wake 
nanga yup ang na 
nonaa' yup! an? naa’? 

CONT [sleep at Poss] 


“When it had been given to her, it is said that at that time her husband woke from 


his sleep.’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (36) 


626) chausang ang na yuh nang wa 
cau'saaņ? an? naa? yur! naņ? waa’ 
novice at POSS go down 2sG DEF 
dai phe luthak n-- ngu go 
dai?  phee? luu*thak* n>. puu’ go! 
this A.AG former monk NEG-- tell TOP 
dai phe mongyang he go ngu de 
dai?  phee? moņ°yaan? hee? go! yuu’ de! 
this A.AG former novice STILL TOP tell REAL 


‘So when you give up being a novice, this is not called Lu Thak but is called Mong 


Yang.’ 
SDM07-200302-009, told by Kon Seng Turung, (35) 


Like all the other NP particles, it can mark an NP whose head noun has been ellipsed, as 


in (627), where a noun like sra (/soraa’/) ‘place’ is understood. 


khni chaan 


627) yon ang na aima mreyng goi 
khonii? yon? caan! ap? naa? ajimaa! məreeņ? goi’ 
3PL DL [far at Poss] one village at 
daam jo mit hah 
daam! joo! mit? ha?' 
roam PURP think DECL 


‘They both thought that they would go roaming to a far away village.’ 
SDM07-2006-006, told by Ananta Singphow, (4) 


9.2.7 goi ‘at’ 


The particle goi marks a locative in the same way as ang described earlier. It is 
exemplified in (628): 
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628) numsa maang wa joh hah balipathar goi 
num?saa? maaņ? waa! jo? ha?! balipathar goi’ 
female youth DEF give DECL PN at 


‘The daughter has been given (in marriage) at Balipathar.’ 
SDM07-200403-007, told by Ai Mya Seng, (24) 


It can also mark an allative, as in (629), as can ang in (613) above. As with ang this 
marking is not obligatory. 


629) yah i chong goi sa 
ya? ii? con? goi? saa! 
now 1PL temple at go 


‘Now we will go to the temple.’ 
SDMO07-200403-007, told by Ai Mya Seng, (38)”° 


Kon Kham Turung confirmed that ngai chong ang sa nga was an acceptable alternative 
for (629). 

When combined with ang, it can mean ‘here’, as discussed above in Section 7.1.4. This 
is exemplified in (630), and is the historical origin of the lexical form nggoi ‘here’. 


630) tang le .. ang goi  khaang thah pheyn khat nga 
tay? — le! .. at’ goi? khaaņ? tha?! pheen? khat) ~— aa! 
there EMPH ... [at at] Naga with war fight FUT 


‘They would fight a war there, with the Nagas.’ 
SDM07-20030702A-002, told by Mya Seng Turung, (14) 


Where both particles combine with a noun, ang is always first and goi follows. This 
combination can also mark an allative, as in (631). 


631) ndwa nam**  deng** bum ang goi thoh 
n’də=waa! nam! den? bum?  aņọ goi? tho?’ 
that=DEF [water red mount at at] move away 
wa la aidon bok 
waa? laa? ai'don* bok! 

COS TAKE Aiton group 


‘From there the Aitons went to Nam Deng mountain’ 
SDM07-20030702A-002, told by Mya Seng Turung, (72) 


In (631), *bum goi ang would be ungrammatical. 
Both ang and goi have a distributive function, in the meaning ‘per’, as seen in (632) and 
(633): 


3 No sound file has been cut for this example; there were too many people speaking at once and the sound 


is not clear. 
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632) quintel* goi e snit cha mchat cha 
quintel goi’ e sənit? caa! mocat? caa! 
100kg at HESIT seven hundred eight hundred 


‘For 100 kg, (we would get) 700 or 800 (rupees).’ 
SDM07-20050702-015, told by Ai Mya Seng, (51) 


633) lap khun ang two** — rupes** 
lap’ khun? ay? two rupees 
leaf twenty at two rupees 


“Two rupees for twenty leaves ...’ 
SDM07-20050702-015, told by Ai Mya Seng, (69) 


The last two words in (633) were somewhat obscured by Puspa saying the same thing, 
but regardless of that, the fact that both ang and goi can occur in identical function is 
shown by these examples. 

In (634) and (635), we can see different generations of Turung speakers using these two 
different forms. The particle ang was used by a younger speaker, Rekha, in (634) and goi 
by her father Doga in (635). 


634) nggu wa kchap na go tkhuih ang 
n'guu’ waa! kəcap? naa? go' tokhui?? an? 
rice DEF winnow SEQ TOP inside at 
da 
daa? 
keep 


‘And as for rice, after winnowing it we store it inside.’ 
SDM07-20050702-017, told by Rekha, (166) 


635) nggu go tkhuih goi da 
g'guu? go! tokhui?? goi? daa? 
rice TOP inside at keep 


‘Rice is kept inside.’ 
SDM07-20050702-017, told by Phonidhar Shyam (Doga), (167) 


Discussion with Ananta Singphow was unable to reveal more than slight differences 
between these two. He suggested that goi might only be used with inanimates, whereas ang 
was more general in use. 

The particle goi appears to arise from a combination of the topic particle (see Section 
9.3 below) with the adverbial marker i (see Section 9.2.1 above). 

One example where the use of goi and ang was distinguished was (636), where goi is 
used for the proximate village and ang for the distal. 
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636) doctor banchob go i mreyng goi n- du 
doctor — banchob go' ii? məreeņ? goi’? n- duu? 
Doctor PN TOP [1PL village at] NEG- come 
na kthong ang du rngu di naang 
naa? kəthoņ? an” duu? rə = nuu! dii' naar 
[PN at come] REAL=say LV hear 
‘As for Dr. Banchob, she did not come to our village but I have heard that she came 
to Na Kthong.’ 


SDMO07-2007-032, told by Phonihdar Shyam (Doga), (10) 


Another example of a distinction between the two forms was with illness. It was stated 
that although (619) could be said as kan goi mchih, it was dispreferred. 

One final example will be presented in this section. Taken from a story of the Buddha’s 
previous life, (637) contains a very heavy NP consisting of the second line. It is literally 
‘his chariot, the vehicle that had been kept for him’. This forms the O argument of the 
subordinate clause whose predicate is on the third line, which can be translated ‘having 
ridden in it.” The demonstrative dai at the front of the third line is a resumptive pronoun. 
The particle goi is required because of the heaviness of the constituents, even though 
‘riding a chariot’ would simply be leng jau. 


637) baranasi mung goi glai mu 
baranasi mun* goi gəlai? muwu’ 
[PN country at] again also 
khi na rot* leng le da da le leng 
khii? naa? rot? len? le’ daa? daa? le! len? 
[3SG poss chariot vehicle EMPH keep KEEP EMPH vehicle] 
dai goi jau na go 
dai? goi? jau? naa? go! 
[that at] ride SEQ TOP 
glai mu sot di sa ya 
gəlai? muu! sot’ dii! saa! yaa? 
again also like LV go BENF 
‘And then again he went to Varanasi, riding his chariot, that had been kept 
waiting.’ 


SDM07-2006-027 (24), spoken by Bong Jap, 


9.2.8 thah ‘with’ ‘comitative and instrumental’ 


The particle thah, translated and glossed as ‘with’, is used for both comitative and 
instrument functions. Its comitative function is exemplified in (638) and (639): 
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638) dai sra thah ep di nga de 
dai? səraa? tha?’ ep? dii! naa? de! 
this monk with close LV live REAL 
kti 
kətii? 

PRT 


‘I (learned being) very close to that monk’ 
SDM07-200302-009, told by Bong Jap, (7) 


639) wa na go dai nam** deng** khaang  theyng thah 
waa? naa? go! dai nam! den? khaaņ? theeņ? tha?’ 
retun SEQ TOP that water red Naga PL with 


‘While they went from Nam Deng ... with the Nagas ...’ 
SDM07-20030702A-002, told by Mya Seng Turung, (72) 


In both of these examples the arguments marked by thah are animate, and in its 
comitative meaning it always combines with animates. An utterance like *Ngai mpheyng 
thah sa nga ‘I went with my bag’ (/m'pheen’/ ‘bag’) would be ungrammatical. 

The particle thah is also, but less frequently, used with instrumental force, as in (640): 


640) khi na dungweh thah slut ya hah 
khii? naa? dun'we?! tha?’ səlut? yaa? ha’?! 
3SG POSS [broom with] hit BENF DECL 
muh wa phe 
mu?? waa! phee® 
sky DEF A.AG 


‘She hit the sky with her broom.’ 
SDM07-200302-010, told by Soi U Shyam, (33) 


The pattern of the function of thah is given in (641) 


641) thah + inanimate = instrument 
thah + animate/human = comitative 


In example (642) the complex noun phrase dai jan dai numsa maang ‘this woman’ is 
marked by thah. Usually, in sentences relating to marriage, the female party is marked 
simply by phe, but in this example the non agent NP, shown for convenience in full on the 
second line, is marked by both phe and thah. 


642)  daiktah na khi 
dai? kota?! naa? khii? 
then SEQ [3SG]a 
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dai jan dai numsa maang phe thah 

dai? jan? dai? numĉ?saa? maaņ? phee? tha?’ 
[this female this female youth A.AG with] 
rau khi dum ntah te na 

rau khii? dum? n'ta?! tee? naa? 


also [3sGla granary house setup SEQ 
‘And so he married this woman, this lady.’ 


SDM07-200304-006, told by Jyoti Rekha, (38) 


The expression ‘set up a granary and a house’ is a euphemism for ‘marry’. It does imply 
some cooperation between the parties, so the comitative thah is certainly not inappropriate 
here. Syntactically, the O argument of te is the compound ‘house and granary’, so the 
argument in the second line is oblique and does require marking. 

In (643) the particle is used with ‘in Tai language’. Here it might best be translated as 
‘by means of’. This is an extended instrumental use. 


643) danbowng phe kaangchak** ngu de 
dan*boon*? phee®? kaaņ’cak? guu’ de! 


bow A.AG bow say REAL 
tai gah thah 
tai? gar? tha?! 
Tai word with 


‘For a bow, the Tai language says kaangchak.’ 
SDM07-20050706-014, told by Soi U Shyam, (20) 


Another similar use is (644): 


644)... mnun mka thah he nga dgo 
monun? mokaa® tha?! hee’ naa’ dogo! 
Assam writing with STILL have this= TOP 


‘...it (would have been written) ... in the Assamese script.’ 
SDM07-20040705-001, told by Bong Jap, (37) 


The particle thah is also omitted sometimes with instruments as in (645): Note that here 
the instrument is being expressed with a borrowed word from Assamese. 


645)  tkhuih weh mu jaru* mpan weh mu 
təkhui?? we?! muu! jaru m'pan' we! muu 
inside sweep also broom courtyard sweep also 
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aru* jaru* ngu 
aru jaru puu! 
and broom say 


“We sweep the inside with the broom and we also sweep the courtyard with what is 
called the broom.’ 


SDM07-20050702-018, told by Phonidhar Shyam (Doga), (65) 


In (646) we see a kind of comitative use with an inanimate, the third line meaning, 
‘because it is not up with the times’. 


646) dai sman bok moi na sman bok yah 
dai? səman? bok! moi? naa’? səman? bok! ya?! 
that pray group longago POSS pray group now 
go theh ma n- rum na khan 
go' the?? maa’ n- rum? naa? khan? 

TOP up to one NEG- same POSS cause 
akhing thah n- rum na khan 
a'khin? tha?! n- rum? naa? khan? 
[time with] NEG- same POSS cause 
ngai go n- sman hah 

nai? go' n- səman? ha?’ 

1sG TOP NEG- pray DECL 


‘Nowadays those prayers, because those prayers of long ago, are not up to date, I 
myself do not pray (like this).’ 


SDM07-20050701-010, told by Mohudhar Turung,(12) 


9.2.9 man ‘benefactive’ 

A further noun phrase particle, with much more restricted usage, is a benefactive 
marker, man, abbreviated to ‘BEN’, exemplified in (647). It is interesting that it found only 
on the first of the two beneficiary NPs (‘father’) and not on the second (‘maternal uncle’). 


647) dai... dai  thukha* ngkhong aima gwa man 
dai | fs dai? thukha_ ņp'khop? aimaa! gə-waa! man! 
this... this branch two one AR-FA BEN 
aima khi na kcha 
amaa! khii> naa? kə-caa? 
one 3SG POSS AR-MO.BR 
‘Of these two branches, one is for (the bride’s) father and one for her maternal 
uncle.’ 


SDM07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (68) 
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When discussing this particle, Aishu Shyam explained that it was used only with 
referents who were part of the Turung community, specifically stating that it would not be 
used either with a labourer (member of ex-tea garden labourer caste), or with a visiting 
Australian scholar. In the particular example of (647), which relates to a Turung wedding 
ceremony, Aishu added that it would be used only with someone who had a role to play in 
that ceremony. 

Example (648) also comes from the explanation of the Turung wedding ceremony. 
Aishu Shyam explained that at this point in the ceremony, the bride’s mother’s brother 
would stand up and the groom’s emissary would be asked to hand over gifts to him. The 
beneficiary is thus actually the kcha ‘mother’s brother’, although Aishu initially makes an 
error in associating the beneficiary with the bride’s mother. The gifts listed below are to be 
given to the mother’s brother, but in this example, the anti-agentive particle phe has 
already been employed to refer to the emissary who will be doing the giving, and hence 
man is probably used to disambiguate these two roles. 


648) dai na khi phe san hah ya 

dai? naa? khii? phee? san? ha?! yaa? 

this SEQ 3SG A.AG ask DECL BENF 

gnu man (0) dai kcha man kcha 

gə-nuu? man’ o dai? kə-caa? man! kə-caa? 

AR.MO BEN EXCL this AR-MO.BR BEN AR-MO.BR 

man ngu na kcha dwa mu horai* 
3 1 3 2 = 1 1 $ 

man’ puu naa ko-caa do=waa muu horai 

BEN say SEQ AR-MO.BR that=DEF again dish 

n-... ndai sira* dai na logeloge* namoi 

n- ... ndai? sira dai? naa? loge loge nam'oi* 

this flat rice this SEQ now jaggery 

doi* de theyng kcha phe joh 

doi de! theeņ? kə-caa? phee? jo?! 

curd REAL PL AR-MO.BR A.AG give 


‘And (the emissary) would be asked to give these horai dishes, this flat rice, 
jaggery and curd, to the bride’s mother, I mean to the mother’s brother.’ 


SDMO07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (121) 


In (649), the phrase man ti was translated as ‘happens to be’ by Kon Kham Turung 
when the translation of this text was revised. The words man ti are barely audible in this 
example, but apparently the combination of man with the epistemic particle ti (see below 
Section 12.4) has this meaning. 


649) jaru* ngu yong go mnun yong wa man 
jaru puu’ yog? go! mənun? yop? waa man! 
broom* tell when TOP Assam group DEF PRT 
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PRT 
‘All the Assamese call it jaru.’ 


SDM07-20050702-018, told by Phonidhar Shyam (Doga), (72) 


The word man has its origin in a noun meaning ‘share, portion’. It can therefore be 
possessed, as shown in (650): 


650) khni ka de ya i na man 
khonii* kaa? de! yaa? ii? naa? man! 
3PL write REAL BENF 1PL POSS BEN 


‘They wrote it for us.’ 
SDM07-20040705-001, told by Mohudhar Turung, (40) 


9.2.10 ja ‘by means of’ 


No example of the final NP particle ja has occurred in any text, nor in any everyday 
conversation overheard during this project. It occurred only in a letter sent by Ananta 
Singphow that contained his grammatical analysis of Turung noun phrase marking. He 
exemplified it as in (651): 


651) a bai na mu laika ja ktut goh 
aa bai? naa? muu! laikaa? jaa? kətut? go? 
HESIT again POSS also [letter by] meet FUT.IMM 
le na 
le! naa? 


EMPH IMP 
‘Further, let us again meet by letter!’ 


SDM07-2007-044, told by Ananta Singphow, (11) 


9.3 The topic marker go as an NP marker. 

The particle go is a topic marker in Turung. It is found in Singpho and Jingpho (see for 
example Matisoff 1974b:189) as well, and is incidentally phonetically similar to the very 
common Tai word &9% one of whose functions is to mark topics. It is exemplified in (652): 
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652) sot rai nga nga nga rai na 
sot rai’ naa? naa aa rai’ naa? 
like LV live live live LV SEQ 
gumgai wa go si wa la hah 
gum'gai' waa! go! sii? waa? laa? ha?' 
[old lady DEF TOP]rop die COS TAKE DECL 


‘So they lived like that and then the old lady died.’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (3) 


The information structure of Turung is discussed in detail below in Chapter 15. In brief, 
(652) consists of a subordinate clause on the first line, and a clause in which the S 
argument is topicalised on the second line, which could be translated ‘as for the old lady, 
she died.’ 

The particle go can also mark pronouns, as shown in (653): 


653) khi go yah n- nga si hah 
khi? go! ya?! m- naa sii? ha?! 
[3SG TOP] now NEG- have die DECL 


‘Now she is no more, she has died.’ 
SDM07-200304-012, told by Bimol Shyam, (7) 


In (654), a temporal NP is marked by go. In this text, the Prince Tissa has been given 
control of the Kingdom for seven days, but should he prove to be an unworthy ruler, he 
will be executed on the seventh day. This time frame is thus very topical in his mind, and 
(654) represents the words of Tissa. 


654) snit yah ngu snih go ngai si nga 
səni? ya?! puu! səni? go! pai si? paa! 
[seven day say day TOP] ISG die FUT 
‘After seven days, on that very day, I will die.’ 


SDM07-200304-002, told by Soi Ming, (26) 


In the next example, (655), the topic marker go helps to disambiguate who is who. In 
the second line, it refers to the Chakravattis and not to the people that they hate, who are 
marked with phe in the third line: 


655) dwa mane* khni na dai yong de dai 
də=waa! mane khonii® naa’? dai? yon” de! dai? 
that=DEF means 3PL SEQ then REAL this 
kopilabosti** goi sokraborti** phan khni go gai 


kopilabosti goi?  sokraborti phan? khənii?  go' gai? 
PN at PN type 3PL TOP very 
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gba chumphoh phe gai mchat 
gobaa” cum'pho?' phee? gai’ mocat’ 
big person A.AG very hate 


‘That means, these Chakravattis at Kapilavatthu were a very big race and hated 
people (of other races) very much.’ 


SDM07-200302-008B, told by Bong Jap, (10) 


In the following example, (656), we see two NPs in appostion, both marked by go. This 
is literally ‘the books, the old ones.’ 


656) lik go ningsa dgo ningnan ngu pha 
lik! go! niņ’saa? də = go' niņřnaan! puu! phaa? 
[book TOP] [old REAL=TOP] new say NOMZ 
n- nga dgo 
n- naa? də = go' 
NEG- have REAL=TOP 


‘There is nothing to say as to old or new books.’ 
SDM07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (3) 


The form dgo in (656) combines the reduced form of the demonstrative with the topic 
marker. The reduction of the demonstrative is discussed above at example (460) and 
following. 

In the passage leading up to (657), two men have been introduced. In (657) the name of 
one of them is to be given. Here the topic marker marks a numeral, with the head noun 
(arguably chumphoh ‘person’) ellipsed. 


657) aima go ming rai dgo suppingya 
aimaa! go! min? rai!  da=go! sup*pin* yaa! 
[one TOP] name LV REAL=TOP PN 


‘One (of the rich men) was called Supingya.’ 
SDM07-200302-008B, told by Bong Jap, (18) 


In (657) we also saw the form dgo, here marking a clause, with the reduced syllable 
[do-] standing in for the realis marker. This is very common and is discussed in further 
detail in Section 12.3 below. This whole sentence might be best translated as ‘As for the 
one who was named, he is Supingya’. 

The particle go can also mark NPs that are already marked with another noun phrase 
particle, as in (658). We have also seen this topic marker co-occurring with wa in (563) 
above. 


658) ngai phe go khai mu n- ra he 
nai? phee? go! khai? muu! n- raa? hee! 
[1sG A.AG TOP] what also NEG- should STILL 


‘I do not want anything.’ 
SDM07-200302-008B, told by Bong Jap, (33) 
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In (659), the focal element is expressed first. Roi Seng has been talking about her 
relatives, and then, pointing to or otherwise indicating Mohudhar, she uttered this example. 
The literal translation is contrastive “It is his father that was our elder brother, (that is) 
Mohudhar’s.” The final Mohudhar na is an afterthought. The phrase marked by go is an 
additional topic (see Chapter 15 below). 


659) khi na awa wa i na aphu go 
khii? naa? a'-waa' waa ii? naa? a'-phuu? go' 
[3sG POSS OR-FA DEFlroc 1PL POSS  OR-EL.BR TOP 


mohudhar na 
mohudhar naa 
ct PN POSS 
‘His father was our elder brother, Mohudhar’s.’ 


SDM07-20050702-013, told by Roi Seng, (126) 
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In (660), we see the topic marker occuring on a resumptive pronoun: 


660) kma n- lu khi go loi n- nyaan 
komaa? n- luu?  khii’? go’ —_ lor n- jaan’? 
who NEG- get 3SG TOP little NEG- knowledge 


“Whoever does not get, will have little knowledge.’ 
SDM07-200406-012, told by Soi U Shyam, (18) 


This discussion of the NP marking function of the topic marker go has been included 
together with the NP particles because it is so frequent as an NP marker. Its marking of 
clauses is discussed in detail below in Section 12.3. The NP markers discussed here are 
diagnostic of nominals, but, as already observed, sometimes non-nominals occur as heads 
of NPs. 


10 Verbs 


As already indicated in Section 6.3.2 above, in our study of Turung, verbs are those 
lexemes (words) that fit the following criteria: 


661) A verb is a lexeme that can be followed by a verbal particle (see Chapter 11), 
and/or 
A verb is a lexeme that can be preceded by the negative prefix n- (see Chapter 19), 
and/or 
A verb is a lexeme that can head a predication (see Chapter 16). 


These criteria also include those words analysed as adjectives (see Section 8.1). As 
discussed in that section, adjectives are set apart from verbs because they can modify a 
noun within a noun phrase, appearing either before or after the head noun, the latter 
position being impossible for what we will treat as verbs. In addition they are not required 
to be marked by a verbal particle when modifying nouns. 

In this section we will treat monomorphemic verbs (Section 10.1), compound verbs 
(Section 10.2), and derived verbs (Section 10.6) and follow this with a discussion about 
transitivity (Section 10.3) and a note on the semantics of verbs (Section 10.4). This 
includes a short section on the special properties of motion verbs in Section 10.4.1. 

What we will term the verb complex, a verb and its particles, is discussed in Section 
10.5. 

Three subclasses of verbs are treated separately, light verbs (see Section 10.7), in 
particular di and what we term modifying verbs, which are the minor verb in asymmetrical 
serial verb constructions (Section 10.8). The chapter will round off with a discussion of 
other auxiliary verbs in Section 10.9. 


10.1 Monomorphemic verbs 


Most Turung verbs are monomorphemic, and almost all monomorphemic verbs occur in 
two basic forms, monosyllables, exemplified in Table 95, or sesquisyllables, exemplified 
in Table 96. 


Table 95: Monosyllabic verbs in Turung 


Turung word Gloss Cognates (Matisoff 2003) 
sa saa? to eat PTB *dzya 

sa saa! to go 

yup yup! to sleep PTB *yup 

yu yuu? to look 

choi coi? to know PTB *syey 

noi noi? to hang up PTB *nway ‘hang from’ 
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Monosyllabic verbs may be either intransitive, as yup ‘sleep’, or transitive, as sa ‘eat’. 
Since, as discussed in relation to (998) in Section 14.7.1 below, verbs of motion take as an 
unmarked argument the goal of motion (as in (1016) below) we also regard sa ‘go’ as 
transitive. Several of the verbs listed in Table 95 have good Proto-Tibeto-Burman 
etymologies, and even sa ‘go’, though not having a etymology listed by Matisoff (2003), 
has cognates in other Tibeto-Burman languages, such as ¢hwa,in Burmese. 


Table 96: Sesquisyllabic verbs in Turung 


Turung word Gloss Cognates (Matisoff 2003) 
gmeng gomen? to throw 

gmut gomut? to blow PTB *mut 
gnong gənon! to push, shove 

gwin gəwin? to turn around 

klah kola?! to chop, hew 

kphiu kophiu? to whistle PTB *hyu 

Igan logan? to hide, conceal 

Itah lota?? to choose 

mdun modun* to show 

mgoh mogo?! to bend PTB *guk ‘bent’ 
mlap molap* to forget PTB *la:p 
mu’ut mout* to swallow 


Transitivity does not depend on the syllable structure of the verb. Sesquisyllabic verbs 
may also be either transitive, as gmeng, or intransitive, as gwin. 

Fewer of the sesquisyllabic verbs have obvious Tibeto-Burman etymologies, although 
several are listed in Table 96. The most interesting of these is PTB */a.p for ‘forget’. This 
reconstruction shows vowel length, and, as we have already discussed in Section 5.2 
above, the 3" tone is expressed longer than the others, so the vowel length in the proto 
form seems to be retained in Turung. Matisoff (2003:339) gives a table of rhyme 
correspondences for the proto *-a:p rhyme, with length being retained only in Lushai 
(Mizo). We can now add the Turung variety of Singpho to the list of those retaining 
length for this etymon. 

Most probably each of the prefixes of /ko-/~/ga-/, /mo-/ and /lə-/ were originally 
meaningful prefixes in Turung. It has been suggested, for example, that the /mo-/ prefix in 
Proto-Tibeto-Burman might have been an intransitivising prefix (Laurent Sagart p.c), that 
led to some of the voicing alternations, where verbs with voiceless initials are transitive 
and those with voiced initials are intransitive, that are so common in Tibeto-Burman (see 
LaPolla 2003:23). 

The /mə-/ prefix is certainly not an intransitive prefix in contemporary Turung, 
however, as many transitive examples occur with this prefix, like mdun ‘show’. In Table 
96 most of the verbs with /mo-/ are transitive. 


74 Matisoff adds as further evidence of a length distinction in PTB that in the Bodo-Garo languages, proto *- 


arp is realised as -o in Bodo and Garo and -au in Dimasa, whereas the reflex of the short *-ap is realised 
as -a(p). 
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The /so-/ prefix, reconstructable to Proto-Tibeto-Burman (La Polla 2003:22), is a 
productive causativiser in Turung. All verbs with the /so-/ prefix are transitive, even those 
that do not result from a synchronically productive process of causativisation. These 
examples are discussed in more detail in Section 10.3. 

Verbs with an initial nasal syllable are much less frequently encountered, some of the 
examples recorded being nouns that more often occur as the head of a predicate, like mphat 
(/m'phat*/) ‘vomit’. Kon Kham Turung offered (662): 


662) yah ngai mphat nga 
ya?! nai? m'phat? paa’ 
now 1sG vomit FUT 
‘Now I will vomit.’ 


Only one word with a nasal syllable structure is recorded only as verb. This is mphau 
(/m'phau*/) ‘to strike’. No Proto-Tibeto-Burman etymology can be offered for this. 

Disyllabic monomorphemic verbs are also rare, although disyllabic nouns are common 
(see above Table 74). As with the nasal syllables, many of the examples are words like 
ningkin ‘sing/song’, which are found in roughly equal frequency as both heads of NPs and 
as heads of predicates. In view of this we can treat ningkin as both verb and noun. Verbs in 
either of these forms are analysed as being examples of zero derivation from nouns. 

There are one or two disyllabic monomorphemic verbs that do not have nominal 
functions, such as ningget (/nin*get'/) ‘to quarrel’ and singkot (/sin*kot'/) ‘to step over’. 

Despite this small number of exceptions, it does appear that overwhelmingly verbs are 
of monosyllabic or sesquisyllabic structure. This observation is one reason why 
distinguishing sesquisyllables from nasal syllables and disyllables is so useful in Turung. 


10.2 Compound verbs 


Compounding accounts for the majority of verbs that show disyllabic structures that are 
regarded as lexicalised verbs. This compounding takes several different forms, one of 
which is shown in Table 97, all of which are noun-verb structures. 


Table 97: Compound verbs in Turung 


Turung word Gloss Notes — 1" syllable | Notes — 2 
syllable 

khah sin kha?! sin? to bathe khah ‘water’ sin ‘to bathe’ 

lam sa lam? saa! to walk lam ‘road’ sa ‘to go’ 

duhchah du??ca?? to choke duh ‘throat’ chah ‘to catch on 
something’ 

gahchah ga??ca?* to stammer, gah ‘word’ chah ‘to catch on 

stutter something’ 


These are partially lexicalised noun-verb compounds, of which lam sa ‘to walk’ is 
exemplified in (663): 
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663) khah ang sa na 
kha?  aọ saa! naa? 


[water at go SEQ] 

snang ndau hara ngga summang lam sa 
sənan? ndau? hara n'gaa’ sum°maņ? lam? saa! 
[1PL this HESIT ground back road go] 
sot khah ningchang ang lam sa nown 
sot! kha? niņ’caan? an? lam? saa! noon? 
[like water top at road go BRING] 


‘He went on the water, like we walk on land he was walking on the water.’ 
SDM07-200304-002, told by Soi Ming, (59) 


In the transcriptions of texts for this grammar, such compounds are usually shown with 
both words written separately, each part glossed separately as in (663). 

Prosodically these compounds are sometimes realised as a single phonological word, 
but they are more often realised as two separate prosodic elements, as can be seen in 
Figure 59, a pitch trace of the last line of (663): 


Figure 59: Waveform and pitch trace of the last line of example (663). 


1.59159 
Time (s) 


300 


Pitch (Hz) 


Sa 


Time (s) 


As can be seen, in the whole of the last line of (663), the clearest break is that between 
the two syllables of lam sa. These compounds are best described as being in the process of 
lexicalisation. 

The two examples with chah ‘to catch on something’ are somewhat more lexicalised. 
Although the meaning of the second element is known to Turung speakers, it is a less 
common verb than those in lam sa and khah sin. These compounds, were they to have been 
found in the texts, would have been glossed as single words gahchah ‘stammer’ and 
duhchah ‘choke’. 
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A second structure that we will list under compound verbs is a partially reduplicated 
structure. In these strucures, the major or second syllable of a sesquisyllabic, nasal syllable 
or bisyllabic noun, such as lwit ‘fan’, is reduplicated to form a verb. Some of these are 
listed in Table 98: 


Table 98: Reduplicated compound verbs in Turung 


Turung word Gloss Notes 
nungwot wot | nun*wot! wot! | to wear a married woman’s | nungwot ‘married 
wrap woman’s wrap’ 
phumbam phum'baam? | to wear a turban phumbaam ‘turban’ 
baam baam? 
khepdin din khep'din* din? | to wear shoes khepdin ‘shoe’ (from 
Tai) 
lwit wit lowit! wit! to fan lwit ‘fan’ 
nsah sah n'sa?* sa?? to breathe nsah ‘breath’ 
Ipheyn pheyn | lapheen* to sit cross-legged 
pheen* 


When these are pronounced, there is stress on the penultimate syllable of the compound. 
This is an example of what we have termed phrase internal stress (see above Section 5.3). 
We do not regard this as a case of changing tone, but this analysis has been presented for 
Jingpho in Mortensen (2002), reviewing Jingpho data from Dai (1990) (see Section 3.2.1.6 
above). The tonal structure of such compounds is complex, and is discussed in some detail 
in Section 5.2.7. 

We presume that originally the verbal portion, the last syllable of the compounds listed 
in Table 98, could not occur without the noun which it is a reduplicand of, and that these 
were truly compounds. However, words like din are now lexicalising and can be spoken 
independently, as shown in (664), an sentence elicited from Kon Kham Turung. 


664) nang ndwa din bai 
nan? n’d9=waa' din? bai? 
2SG this=DEF wear IMP 


“You, wear these shoes.’ 


Most of the terms for wearing clothing are of this pattern, but it also applies to house 
construction and weaving. An example involving house construction was given by Ananta 
Singphow, using kum ‘to make a wall’ in (665): 


665) nang skum wa kum da uh 
nan? sokum? waa! kum? daa? ur? 
2SG wall DEF make wall KEEP IMP 


“You make the wall!’ 


Every verb discussed in the section as a compound form can be split, as seen in (664) 
and (665), and also observed for similar noun compounds as in (286) in Section 7.1.2 
above. These are thus not truly compounds, but they are sometimes realised in speech as 
compounded forms. 
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10.3 Transitivity 


There is no formal marking of transitivity in Turung, although verbs marked with the 
productive causative prefix /so-/ are invariably transitive (see below Section 17.5). There 
are a number of verbs with a /sa-/ that do not result from a synchronically productive 
causative process, in other words they do not occur in forms withou /sə-/. Some of these 
are listed in (666) 


666)  sding (/sodin?/) ‘to aim at’ 
sdut (/sadut'/) ‘to chase’ 
sgah (/soga?'/) ‘to call’ 
sga (/sogaa'/) ‘to speak’ 
sgoh (/sogo?'/) ‘to drive (a car), punt (a raft)’ 
sjo (/sajoo'/) ‘to make, build’ 


None of the words in (666) have a related, non-causative verbal meaning that lacks the 
initial /so-/ prefix. In other words there is no verb dut or jo. A marginal case is sgah, where 
gah is a noun meaning ‘word’, although the verb ‘to call’ and the noun ‘word’ have 
different tones. This is an example of a word family, however (see above (281) in Section 
6.5) 

As will be discussed below in Section 17.5, there is a variant initial prefix /co-/, and 
when the initial of the verb root is /s/, the causative prefix can be realised as /ka-/, as ksin. 

As mentioned above in Section 10.1, the /mo-/ prefix might have had the function of de- 
transitivising in Proto-Tibeto-Burman. Most verbs in Turung with a /mo-/ prefix are 
intranstive, as seen in Table 99, but, as already noted in Section 10.1, some are not. 


Table 99: Verbs with a mə- prefix in Turung 


Turung word Gloss Cognates (Matisoff 2003) 
mdat modat! to listen 

mdun modun? to show 

mgap mogap’ to cover PTB *gup 

mgoh mogo?! to bend PTB *guk ‘bent’ 
mkham mokham? to gape, yawn 

mkoi mokoi* to preserve 

mkop mokop' to wrap PTB *klup 

mlap molap* to forget PTB *la:p 

mnam monam°* to be bad smelling | PTB *nam ‘smell’ 
mnat monat? to squeeze, wring | PTB *nyap, *nyit 
mnau monau~ to dance 

mneyn moneen* to slide, slip 

mni monii? to laugh PTB *nwi(y) 

mri morii° to buy PTB *rey 


As can be seen from Table 99 many of these words have good Tibeto-Burman 
etymologies. These etymologies occur without the initial /mə-/ prefix, further evidence that 
this was perhaps once a productive and meaningful prefix. In most cases, these words do 
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not exist as verbs of a related meaning without the /mo-/ prefix. For example, there are 
words like dat (/dat'/) ‘put’ and nam (/nam?/) ‘daughter-in-law’, but these are not in any 
way related to mdat and mnam. However, the verb gap (/gap'/) ‘build’ is probably related 
to mgap ‘cover’, which would suggest that at some point the /mo-/ prefix was meaningful 
and perhaps productive”. 

One further piece of evidence suggesting that the /mo-/ prefix has some intransitivising 
function is given with the pair myoi (/məyoi?/) ‘pointed’, which is an adjective and the 
related verbal form yoi seen in (667) below. 

In Turung, as discussed below in Chapter 15, it is not necessary for the noun phrase 
arguments of a verb to be stated if they can be recovered from the context. Therefore, it is 
not always possible, formally, to establish whether a verb is transitive or not. This syntax 
of this will be discussed below in Section 16.2, but for now it will be sufficient to say that 
we do not posit any innately ambitransitive verbs for Turung, in the way that drop is 
ambitransitive in English (J dropped the bottle versus the bottle dropped ). The surface 
appearance of ambitransitivity can always be explained as argument omission. 


10.4 A note on the semantics of Turung verbs 


This study has been written by an English speaker, for English speakers, whether native 
speakers or otherwise, and using English as the language of analysis. The metalanguage 
employed is also mostly English based. Despite every attempt to write about the Turung 
language as it is, particularly in the field of semantics, it is difficult not to be influenced by 
English and see the language through English. 

There is often no clear match between the semantics of a word in Turung and a word in 
English with which it may be translated. For example, the cutting and preparation of 
bamboo is a more important activity for Turung speakers than it is for most English 
speakers. The English technical terms that might translate the Turung do not necessarily 
fully convey the meaning. 

Consider (667), which has several terms relating to the preparation of bamboo 
(maisaang) and paper (je) to be used in the making of ceremonial paper flags that are 
placed on the wooden pyre that is burned on the night of the February full moon. 


667) maisaang mli (/mai*saar* molii') ‘to plane bamboo strips’ 
maisaang yoi (/mai?saaņ? yoi?) ‘to make a point with a bamboo length’ 
maisaang rep (/mai*saan’ rep') ‘to cut a piece of bamboo used for attaching paper 
flags’ 
je lat (/jee' lat') ‘to cut paper’ 


All of the verbs in (667) refer to different types of cutting, and the English verb ‘cut’ 
would convey some part of their meaning. It is only with a much more detailed description, 
attempted in (667), that a satisfying definition can be reached. 

The opposite problem is polysemy. Consider the verb dat ‘send, put’, in (668) and 
(669): 


7 Randy LaPolla (perso. comm.) has pointed out that in Chinese the word gai means both ‘build’ and 


‘cover’. 
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668) yah nimdim di na khni shyam mu 
ya?! nim’dim? dii’ naa? khənii? shyam muu! 
[now after LV SEQ] 3PL Shyam also 
na dat mlai 
naa? dat! molai! 
SEQ put PRT 


‘And after that they were called as Shyam.’ 
SDM07-200408-007, told by Bamuni, (89) 


669) dai phe mu dai khautek mkai wa 
dai? phee? muu! dai? khau'tek* məkai? waa’ 
that A.AG also that popped rice wrap DEF 
joh dat ya hah 
jo?’ dat! yaa? ha?! 
give send BENF DECL 


“To them the wrapped popped rice will be sent as gift.’ 
SDM07-20050701-016, told by Ja Ai Turung, (15) 


The two instantiations of dat have been glossed differently in these two examples, but 
what is the evidence to suggest that they are different in the minds of the Turung speakers? 
It may be that these two instances are regarded as different by some or all speakers, or they 
may be viewed as the same. Often when speaking to bilingual Turung-English consultants 
about a particular word, they may translate it using the English meaning that it has in the 
particular context, but on other occasions they may say that a word means ‘put’, although 
in a example under discussion it means ‘send’. 

A very deep study of all lexical items would be required to fully account for the 
richness of semantic variation in the language. 


10.4.1 Semantics of verbs of motion 
Of particular interest are the verbs of motion in Turung, which are listed in (670): 


670) sa (/saa') ‘go’, as in (472) above, 
du (/duu*) ‘come’, as in (517) above, 
wa (/waa’) ‘return to one’s own place, go back home’, as in (338) above, 
bai (/bai*) ‘to return to a place where you have been before’, as in (372) above, 
pruu (/pruu*) ‘to appear, to come out’, as in (451) above, 
yong (/yon') ‘go’, in (406) above. 


Both sa and yong have been glossed as ‘go’. The verb sa is the most frequently 
occurring motion verb, implying a sense of going away from a location, where yong is a 
more general motion verb meaning simply ‘to move’. In (406) it was used for the motion 
of a railway carriage, and in (671) it was used of two young people, the son and daughter- 
in-law of the father identified in the example. They were making a journey to her parent’s 
place, a journey from which they did not return together. 


671) nsot di gwa wa ngu ktah Inih ma 
n’sot! dii! go-waa' waa! puu! kota?’  ləni?’ maa’ 
like LV AR-FA DEF say then one day one 
khni yong wa hah 
khonii? yon’ waa? ha?' 
3SG go COS DECL 


‘And in this way the father spoke to him and then one day the two of them went.’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (53) 


There are also two verbs that are glossed as ‘return’ in (670). One of these is the verb 
‘to return home’, wa, which has a grammaticalised meaning as a change of state marker 
(see below Section 10.8.7). It is frequently used with the verb si ‘to die’, in the prhase si 
wa la hah, literally ‘die-cOS-TAKE-DECL’, meaning to die and go back’. In the Turung view 
of death, there is some sense of returning in the process of dying. 

The verb bai on the other hand means to go back to any place that one has been before, 
not necessarily one’s origin. 

The verb pru means to ‘arrive, appear, come out’. As the minor verb in a serial verb 
construction it means ‘to be ready’, so that when I took my leave of Rengmai village for 
the last time during the research that led to this project, the villagers asked me wa pru i 
‘return-come out-QN’, which means ‘are you ready to go back (to your home)?’ 

This categorisation of the motion verbs in Turung can be compared with that of 
Jinghpaw, where wa is the general verb of motion, and direction is conveyed by the 
sentence final particles discussed above in Section (see Dai1992, Dai and Diehl 2003, and 
DeLancey forthcoming for further discussion of these). 

As discussed above with relation to (537), and below in (1016), the goals of these 
motion verbs are often unmarked, and appear syntactically as the O argument of a 
predication. 


10.5 The verb complex 


As will be discussed below in Chapter 14, we will not be positing a ‘verb phrase’ for 
Turung, consisting of a verb and its various (notional) objects. 

There is, however, what we will term a ‘verb complex’ in Turung, consisting of a main 
verb and various items that cluster around the verb. The ordering of these items is given in 
(672): 


672) (NEG-) V (NEG-) (V2) (NEG-) (MV) (NEG-) (LV) (Vprt) (QNprt) 


If there is just a single verb, then the negative particle precedes it, as in (1343) below 
(see Chapter 19). 

When there is more than one verb in the complex, the order is as exemplified by the 
second line in (673). 
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673) dai phe mu dai khautek mkai wa 
dai? phee? muu’ dai? khau'tek? mokai* waa! 
[that A.AG]coat also [that popped rice wrap DEF]o 
joh dat ya hah 
jor’ dat! yaa? ha?! 
[[[give send] BENF] DECL] 
V V2 MV Vparticle 


“To them the wrapped popped rice will be sent and given for them.’ 
SDM07-20050701-016, told by Ja Ai Turung, (15) 


This example consists of two arguments, shown on the first line, and a predicate on the 
second line. The predicate is a serial verb construction made up of two verbs joh dat ‘give- 
send’. This is marked within a larger serial verb construction that has as its minor member 
one of the modifying verbs (MV) (see below Section 10.8). The whole structure is then 
marked by one of the verbal particles (see below Chapter 11). 

In the structure posited in (672), we saw that the negator can appear either in front of 
the main verb, here joh ‘give’ or the V2, here dat ‘send’. When first asked how to negate 
(673), Kon Kham Turung volunteered joh n dat, with the negative marking the latter of the 
two verbs, but agreed that n joh dat was also possible. We could not establish whether 
there was any meaning difference between the two possible negatives. The translation of 
the negated sentence was ‘did not send and give’. Where the negative was present, the 
modifying verb ya would have to be omitted; since there is no long any beneficiary in the 
utterance, it would no longer be required. 

The negative cannot directly precede a verbal particle. In other words *joh dat n-hah is 
ungrammatical. 


When asked how to question (673), Kon Kham Turung volunteered (674), 


674) khautek mkai wa joh dat heh ti 
khau'tek? məkai? waa! jo?’ dat he?! tii? 
[popped rice wrap DEF]o [[give send] DECL] QN 


‘Has the wrapped popped rice been sent and given (to them)?’ 


In this example, we see the question particle following the verbal particle, as predicted 
by (672), with some morphophonemic variation of the verbal particle hah (see below 
Section 11.1.5). Pragmatic variation of the position of the question particle is possible. In 
(674) the question particle is questioning the predicate. If it is the O argument being 
questioned, as ‘is it the parcel of popped rice that you have sent?’, then khautek mkai wa 
joh i dat de can be said, using the alternative question particle ti (see Section 20.1 below 
for discussion of question particles). The presence of the realis marker de when 
questioning the O argument shows that the action is assumed to have happened. 

When a modifying verb can be present in the negative construction, the position of the 
negative is immediately before the modifying verb, as in (675), where the verbal complex 
of the clause on the first line follows the order V NEG MV. 


675) 
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joh na kma kun sa n- ngut 
jo?’ naa’? kəmaa? kun’ saa! n- nut! 
give SEQ who maybe [go NEG- able] 
wa hah som ang 

waa? ha?! som? an? 

return DECL funeral at 


‘After this is given, whoever could not go will return to the funeral.’ 
SDM07-20050701-016, told by Ja Ai Turung, (14) 


Sometimes the realisation of the verbal complex comes close to being almost one 
phonological word (see (259) above in Section 6.2). Consider the verbal complex in the 
fourth line of example (676), in which the main verb is tai wa la hah. 


676) 


dailkhan i sot di aima example** i 
dai? lokhan* ii? sot! dii! ai°maa' example ii? 
therefore ADV _ like LV one example 1PL 
phe ngu je* gnu i srin ya 

phee? puu! je gə-nuu? ii? sərin? yaa” 

A.AG tell which AR-MO SG teach BENF 

de gah bok go prai singphoh gah 

de? gar? bok' go! prai? sin'pho?! gar? 
this word group TOP almost Singpho word 

tai wa la hah 

tai? waa? laa? ha?' 

[become cos TAKE DECL] 


‘Therefore, one example, our mothers taught us almost all in Singpho words, so we 
adopted Singpho language.’ 


SDM07-20040702-010, told by Mohudhar Turung, (26) 


The verbal complex is phonetically realised as [tai wala: ha?] and so (676) could have 
been written as (677). In the phonetic transcription we have placed spaces between [tai], 
[wala:] and [ha?], although there is very little gap between them and they could be 
analysed as a single phonological word. 


677) 


prai singphoh gah tai wla hah 
prai? sin'pho?! ga? tai? wo = laa’ ha?! 
almost Singpho word become COS=TAKE DECL 
‘,.. So we adopted Singpho language.’ 


SDM07-20040702-010, told by Mohudhar Turung, (26) 
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10.6 Reduplication of verbs 


The reduplication of verbs in Turung is relatively infrequent. Two meanings are 
conveyed by reduplication, iteration or continuation, as in (678), where nggoh metta di nga 
nga di means ‘they went on living with a lot of love and kindess’, and (679), where nga 


nga na means ‘went on living’. 


678) dai sot di khni theyng nggoh metta** di 
dai? sot? dii! khonii? theeņ? n'go?' metta dii' 
that like LV 3PL PL love love LV 
nga nga di chaupha go gai jah gumphrowng 
naa? naa? dii' cau'phaa? go! gai ja?! gum°phroon? 
stay.REDUPL LV king TOP very gold silver 
rongrai loh 
rop’rai? 1o?? 
things much 
‘All of them were living like this, with a lot of love and kindness and also a lot of 
silver and gold and things.’ 

SDM07-2007-034, told by Phonihdar Shyam (Doga), (17) 

679) dai na nga nga na rai na go 
dai? naa? naa? naa? naa rai? naa? go' 
that POSS have have SEQ do SEQ TOP 
maang wa go chingroh jah sa 
maan? waa! go! cin*ro?? ja? saa! 
boy DEF TOP fish-trap to set go 


‘And he went on living like this and then the boy went to set a trap for fish’ 


SDM07-200304-006, told by Jyoti Rekha, (5) 


In (680), the reduplication shows that somebody is ‘already dead’. 


680) 


mkhai [khan Si Si chumphoh phe he dai 
mokhai* ləkhan? sii? sii? cum'pho?! phee? hee! dai? 
what cause die.REDUPL person A.AG STILL that 
mgah bowng stai na da 

moga?’ boon?  sə-tai? naa? daa? 

side head CAUS-become SEQ keep 


“This is because dead bodies are placed and kept with their head on that side.’ 
SDM07-2007-109, told by Ananta Singphow, (5) 


The reduplication in (680) implies pluralisation and generalisation. The context of this 
example relates to the appropriate sleeping positions for Turung people. The bodies of the 
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dead are buried in the particular way described in the example, with the head to the east, 
and it is for that reason that Turungs do not sleep with their heads in that position. 

A second function of reduplication of verbs is distributive, as in (681), where du du na 
means ‘coming one by one’: 


681) 


dai mam sa dwa ndai jo [khan 

dai? maam! saa? də = waa' ndai? joo’ lokhan? 
this paddy eat REAL=DEF this PURP cause 

i dai i dainih saki* schih na noh 
ii? dai? ii? dai*ni?? saki səci?? naa? no?! 
ADV this 1PL today lamp light SEQ pray 
jate* dai yong Itung bok du du na 
jate dai? yon? lotun® — bok! duu? duu? naa? 
type then then [borer group come come SEQ] 
dai saki* ang goi wan khrat na si ra 

dai? saki apy? goi? wan? khra? naa? sii? raa? 
that lamp at at fire burn SEQ die should 


‘And because of their eating the paddy, today we will pray by lighting lamps, so 
that those insects, having come one by one on the rice plants, should die in the fire 
of these lamps.’ 


SDM07-20040708-008, told by Aishu Shyam, (7) 


Sometimes the verb is reduplicated twice, as in (682). Here the meaning is iteration or 


continuation: 

682) phun gba ban goi lung lung lung wa hah 
phun? gəbaa? ban! goi? tun? luy? lup? waa? ha?! 
tree big tree at climb.REDUPL.REDUPL COS DECL 


‘He climbed and climbed and climbed a really big tree.’ 
SDM07-20030704A-003, told by Bong Jap, (75) 


A curious example is presented in (683): 


683) 


numsa mungli go hara mungli si si 
numřsaa? mup’lii? go' hara mun) lii* sii? sii? 
female work TOP HESIT work die die 


‘Women’s work is do work until death.’ 
SDM07-20050704-011, told by Khon Ji, (56) 


This example was spoken by Turung speakers in the Aiton speaking village of 
Duburoni. It was translated into Aiton as Ait’ aa‘muu? taai’ taai? dip’ dip’ ‘do-work-die- 
die-fresh-fresh’, leading to the analysis above, where the reduplicated verb has a 
continuous meaning. 
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When this recording was played to Aishu Shyam, he thought it had to mean ‘ten by ten’, 
in other words ‘doing a lot of work’. Since the words for ‘die’ and ‘ten’ are both si and 
both carry the same tone, this confusion could arise. 

An example in which both noun and verb reduplicate is given in (684): 


684) dai khni nam nam phrongphrong na go 
dai? khonii? nam? nam? phroņ? phron? naa? go' 
that 3PL jungle.REDUPL flee.REDUPL SEQ TOP 
dai kachin mgah ska du wa 
dai? kachin məga?' sokaa’ duu? waa? 
that PN side REP come Cos 


‘Then they fled from one jungle to another and came to the Kachin side.’ 
SDM07-20040702-010, told by Mohudhar Turung, (160) 


This is analysed as a reduplication of the phrase nam phrong ‘flee (to) the jungle’, and 
is a case of distributive meaning, ‘flee from one jungle to another’. When this example was 
discussed with Kon Kham Turung, he mentioned that it would not be possible to 
reduplicate the structure as OVOV *nam phrong nam phrong, nor as AAVV *khni khni 
phrong phrong. 

There are also some alliterative reduplicatives, such as Ikhon Imon ‘seek’ as in (689) 
below and sngo sngat ‘tease, flirt? as in (690) below. The first of these, [khon Imon, is 
alliterative on the minor syllable, but also has rhyme on the major syllable. The alliterative 
reduplicatives pattern similarly to the alliterative compound nouns, illustrated in Table 81 
above. 


10.7 Light verbs 
In Turung there are three verbs that we will term light verbs. These are listed in (685): 


685) di (/dii') ‘generic light verb’ 
rai (/rai') ‘generic light verb, with activities’ 
nga (/naa') ‘generic light verb of speech’ 


In Jinghpo, these verbs are called fanzhi dongci by Dai (1992), which can be translated 
as ‘generic or generalised verb’. According to Dai’s analysis, there are five of these in 
Jingpo, given in (686) (Dai 1992:65). In this publication, Dai does not mark one of the 
tones and we have followed his transcription here. 


686) di ACTION make, do &c 
rai ACTION make, do, transform, create &c 
nga SOUND say, speak, sing, call, feel &c 
ngu? SOUND say, speak, call out, scream, greet, feel &c 
re EXISTENCE be at, stay, to be &c 
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In Turung, the first four of these are found as full verbs, and as we saw in (685) all but 
nga are found as light verbs. The form re is rarely found in Turung. The realis marker is 
arguably a grammaticalised form of this verb (see below Section 11.1.4). 

Example (687) shows di as a full verb, meaning ‘do’. This example was read by 
Singheswar from text he had composed and written down (using Assamese script). 


687) gamseng na gah thah di nogura ga 
gam?seņ? naa’? ga?’ tha?! dii! nogura gaa! 
PN POSS word with do PN village 


goi nga de turung phan theyng doiyang khaang 
goi? naa de! toruņ? phan? theeņ? doiyan khaan? 
at stay REAL Turung caste PL PN Naga 


thah pheyn khat hah 
tha?! pheen? kha? ha?! 


with war fight DECL 
‘Taking Gamseng’s words, all the Turungs who were living at Nogura, fought the 
Doiyang Nagas.’ 


SDM07-20050708-013, told by Singheswar Shyam, (62) 
Examples of di as a main verb are infrequent; its main function are listed in (688) 


688) 1) marking adverbs, as causu di ‘slowly’ 
2) marking onomatopoeics as dingdeng dingdeng di ‘sound of rain falling’ in (697) 
3) marking a verbal phrase as sba wot di in (689) 
4) in the phrase (n)sot di, as in (689) 
5) marking a relative clauses, especially in Rengmai village (see (930) and (934) in 
Section 14.5 below) 
6) marking adverbial temporal and locational phrases, especially in Rengmai 
village, as already discussed in Section 9.2.1 above. 


The function of marking verbs is exemplified in (689), which includes five exemplars of 
the light verb di, shown in bold. 


689) daiyong i na mreyng na sra sma 
dai? yon? ii? naa? məreeņ? naa? soraa? somaa” 
then [1PL POSS village POSS teacher expert] 
sra sma n- nga yong 
səraa? səmaa? n?- naa? yon? 

[teacher expert NEG- have if] 
kma mu choi cheng di 
komaa* muu! coi? cen? dii! 


[who also know know LV] 
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pathek* n- nai yong nsot di 

pathek nř- nai? yon  nsot' dii! 

[ceremonial leader NEG- NEG.be if] [like LV] 

sba wot sba wot di yu di 
sobaa* wot? səbaa? wot? diit yuu! dii! 
[astrologer tell fortune astrologer tell fortune LV] [see LV] 
ming gja Itah di aima Ikhon Imon da 

min? gəjaa? ləta?? diit aimaa! = lakhon® ləmon? daa? 

[name good select Lv] one seek EUPH KEEP 


‘Then our village monk, or if there is no village monk then whoever knows, if there 
is no ceremonial leader like this then an astrologer or fortune teller will tell the 
fortune, will look, will select a good name that is searched for and kept.’ 


SDM07-20050701-010, told by Mohudhar Turung,(18) 


The first exemplar of the use of di in (689), kma mu choi cheng di, is a kind of headless 
relative clause, as are the third and fourth exemplars. It appears to be literally ‘(those) 
whoever know’. The last exemplar of di can be analysed as being a subordinate clause, so 
that the last three clauses (from yu di) could be translated as ‘we will seek, selecting one 
with good name (ming gja Itah di), one who can see (yu di). 

In the case of the third exemplar in (689), it is found marking the compound noun sba 
wot ‘astrologer’, meaning ‘doing astrology, telling a fortune’. This phrase can be 
interpreted as a predicate and hence followed by di as we see in (689), or it can be 
interpreted as a noun. 

Another example of the use of di is (690). Here the second line is the additional topic 
position. The whole text from which this example came was about flirting, so the flirting is 
topical, and the focal information is that the women were able to indulge. Out of context, 
this example would be expressed as grat lep yong go sngo sngat di ngut, an example of 
function (2) in (688). 


690) grat lep yong go ngut 
go-rat? lep’ yon? go! put! 
AR-MARR.REL meet when TOP able 
sngo sngat di 
sonoo*? səgat! dii’ 

[flirt EUPH LV]app 


“When we met marriageable boys we were able to do it, to flirt with them.’ 
SDMO07-20050702-013, told by Am Seng Turung, (170) 


Another example of di marking a headless relative clause is given in (691), where 
thehma tem da di means ‘the things that we wrote’. When this example was discussed with 
Mohudhar Turung, he said that it had some past tense implication, which we interpret as 
meaning that phrase refers to something that was concrete, in other words a nominal 
element, a headless relative. 
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691) nggoi du yong go thehma tem da di 
pgo? = duu” yon? go! the??maa' tem! daa? dii' 
here come when TOP this much write keep LV 
n- nga dgo i na go 
n- naa? də = go! ii? naa? go' 
NEG- have REAL=TOP 1PL POSS TOP 


“When I came here, these sorts of things we didn’t write, we didn’t record them.’ 
SDMO07-20050706-009, told by Am Seng, (63) 


Another example where di is behaving as a light verb in a main clause is (692), 
followed by (693) in which the main verb phrut is inside a subordinate clause that is not 
marked by di. 


692) dai na het pha na duh ang phrut di 
dai? naa’? hetphaa? naa du? an” phrut? dii! 
that Poss after SEQ neck at cut LV 


‘After that, he cut the neck.’ 


693) duh ang phrut na go khah ang = gmeng 
du? ay’  phru? naa? go' kha? a? gamer’ 
neck at cut SEQ TOP water in throw 


‘After cutting his neck, he threw him into the river.’ 
SDM07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (91-92) 


When this example was discussed, Kon Kham felt that the subordinate clause of (693) 
should also have been marked by di, that duh ang phrut di na ... would be better style. 

When asked about negating this example, Kon Kham Turung volunteered duh ang n- 
phrut di na but when asked said duh ang phrut n-di na might be ‘more appropriate’. This is 
a fairly typical function for a light verb cross-linguistically, to be a vehicle to bear negative 
particles. 

In example (694), we also see di acting as a light verb. In this example the phrase lik 
khumung is a Tai loan. 


694) i lu ang ngu di phen di ya 
i? lu? ap? nuu! dii! phen? dii! yaa? 
1PL get surely tell LV  openup LV BENF 
nang wa i na lik khumung 
nan? waa! ii? naa? lik! khuu*mun?” 
this DEF 1PL POSS book history 


We should get it, it should be told and opened up for us, this, our historical book.’ 
SDM07-20030702A-002, told by Mya Seng Turung, (42) 


When combined with adjectives, light verbs form an adverbial construction, as shown in 
(695) (also discussed at Section 8.1.4 above). 
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695) 


dai yong causu di na go causu ne 
dai? yon? cau'suu* dii! naa? go! cau'suu? ne 
then slow LV SEQ TOP slow ERR 
ai ngkhong msum mli mnga kruh 

ai? n'khon? məsum’? molii? monaa' kru?? 
one two three four five Six 

snit ngu yong ton ra 

sonit? puu’ yog? ton? raa? 

seven tell when lower should 


‘Then slowly, slowly, (counting) one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, when seven 
is called, it should be lowered.’ 


SDM07-20040709-010, told by Aishu Shyam, (29) 


The phrase chausu di literally means ‘slow-do’. This example comes from a text 
explaining Turung burial customs, and refers to the moment when a coffin is lowered into 
the ground. 

Another function is to mark relational nouns, already discussed above in Section 9.2.1. 
In (696) it marks a temporal phrase, snah di, ‘at night’. 


696) 


tang na punraang gap mgui pru 

tar? naa? pun*raan’ gap! mogui* pruvu? 
there SEQ hut in field build elephant come out 
snah di 

səna?? dii! 

night LV 


“There at the small hut in the rice-field, elephants came out at night.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (90) 


A light verb may also be employed to allow an onomatopoeic (see Chapter 13) to 
function as a verbal or adverbial, as in (697): 


697) 


ting* ang go khrat dgo 

tin? an? go! khrat* do = go’ 
tin at TOP fall REAL=TOP 
dingdengdingdeng di na 

din? dey? din? den? dii' naa? 

ONOM LV SEQ 


‘It fell on the roof with the sound ding deng ding deng...’ 
SDM07-200403-005, told by Bogita, (76) 


This is another typical function of a light verb, and one that can be employed with loan 
words, as we see in (702) below (where the light verb is rai). 
The light verb rai ‘do’ is also found as a main verb, as in (698): 


698) ngai ngu sot nang rai 
gai? nuu' sot! nan? rai 
1sG say like 2SG do 
na 
naa? 

IMP 


“Whatever I say, you do it, please!’ 


Verbs 


ra nga hah, 


raa? yaa’ ha?! 


should FUT DECL 


SDM07-2006-107, told by Mohudhar Turung, (140) 


It is shown in combination with a verb in (699): 


699) ngai yah si het si 
nai? ya?! sii? het? sii? 
1sG now die after die 


‘I am soon to die.’ 


rai nanga 
rai’ nonaa' 
LV CONT 
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Light verbs can replace a full verb in an anaphoric situation, as shown in (700) and 
(701). In (700), there is a subordinate clause meaning ‘when plucking a betel nut branch’ 
whose verb is dih ‘pluck’. In the main clause, the generic rai ‘be’ is employed as a main 
verb. In the first line of (701), reference to the action of plucking is repeated, but the verb 
dih is not used; rather the light verb rai stands in its place. This example refers to the 
custom of presenting a branch of betel nuts that is shaped like the horns of a buffalo. 


700) daiyong dai _thukha* wa gloi yong tamul* wa 
dai? yon” dai? thukha waa’ goloi? yor” tamul waa! 
then [this branch DEF when betel DEF 
dih yong nsot rai gohgo he ra 
di? yon  nřsot? rai! go? goo? hee’ raa? 
pluck when] [like be buffalo horn STILL should] 


‘So when plucking the branch, it should be (shaped) like a buffalo horn. 


ti 


701) tamul* thukha* wa gohgo rai yong 
tamul thukha waa! gor? goo? rai! yon? 
[betel branch DEF buffalo hom do when] 
tamul* wa dwa he e ho 
tamul waa! do = waa! hee’ e hoo? 
betel DEF this=DEF STILL HESIT HESIT 
dhora* bok na gnu gwa nown na 
dhora bok! naa? gə-nuu? gə-waa! noon? naa? 
bridegroom group POSS AR-MO AR-FA bring SEQ 
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go dai thit di na ton hah 
go! dai? thit? dii' naa? ton? ha?' 
TOP this put down LV SEQ put DECL 


‘And this betel branch, having been (cut like) a buffalo horn, will be placed before 
the (bride’s parents), the groom’s parents having brought it.’ 


SDM07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (66) & (67) 


The light verb rai can also be used with loan adjectives, as in (702): 


702) singkeh lap wa kchi kchi ban a 
sin*ke?? lap’ waa! kəcii? kəcii? ban’ aa 
plant name leaf DEF small small tree HESIT 


scented** rai 
scented rai 
scented LV 
‘The singkeh is a smallish tree that is scented.’ 


SDM07-20050708-002, told by Ananta Singphow, (35) 


The last of the light verbs is ngu, a verb meaning ‘say’ already seen in main verb 
function in (698) above, and very frequently occurring in that function. (703) shows the 
use of ngu as a light verb co-occurring with the main verb nga, another speech act verb. As 
a light verb ngu only occurs with verbs of speaking, perception, thought and so on. 


703) anau e nang gah sa uh 
a'-nau? e nan? ga?! saa! u?! 
OR-YO.SIN VOC 2SG call go IMP 


nga ngu hah 

yaa’ puu! ha?! 

say say DECL 

‘Ah, younger brother, come here”, he said.’ 


SDM07-200304-002, told by Soi Ming, (35) 


In (704) ngu acts as a light verb with a perception verb, yup mang ‘dream’: 


704) o kloi australian** chumphoh wa ngai 
o kəloi? australian cum'pho?! waa!’ nai? 
EXCL EXCL Australian person DEF 1sG 
yupmang ngu re 
yup'man! yuu! re! 
dream tell REAL 


‘Oh, hey, I am dreaming of an Australian man.’ 
SDM07-20050702-013, told by Am Seng Turung, (244) 
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In negating verbs of cognition or speech, the light verb ngu can be used to carry the 
negative prefix. The phrase ‘do not understand’ can be realised as either n-chat (/n°-cat'/) 
or chat n-ngu, the latter employing the light verb ngu. 

The verb ngu also co-occurs with na as a kind of complementiser (see Section 17.6.1 
below). 


10.8 Modifying verbs 


In this study of the Turung language, the term modifying verb will be used to refer to 
verbs that have a full usage as verbs, but which may modify other verbs as the minor verb 
in an asymmetrical serial verb construction. These differ from the light verbs discussed 
above in several key ways. First of all, in each case, they retain some part of their meaning 
as a full verb, whereas the light verbs are largely bleached of meaning. The modifying 
verbs provide some additional specification, such as aspect, direction, or argument adding. 

Unlike the light verbs, the modifying verbs are stressed. For example, in (695) above, in 
the phrase chausu di, the stress is on the adjective chausu ‘slow’, whereas in an example 
like si wa la hah ‘die-cOS-TAKE-DECL’ meaning ‘has died’, the stress is on la as [si: wa'la: 
ha?]. The form si wa hah ‘die-COS-DECL’ meaning ‘died’ has stress on wa as [si: wa: hà?]. 

The modifying verbs are listed in Table 100, together with a categorisation of the type 
of serial verb construction that they are a member of, together with some notes relating to 
their meaning. When used in this grammatical function, they are glossed with capital 
letters. 


Table 100: Modifying verbs in Turung 


Turung word Gloss Type of SVC | Meaning Section Ref 

la laa? TAKE directional towards me eee Noe 
other topic 

lu luu? GET aspectual completion, ability 10.8.2 

da daa? KEEP aspectual completion, lng 10.8.3 
term result 

joh, jo | jo?',joo' | PURP benefactive in order to, causative | 10.8.4 

ya yaa? BENF benefactive benefactive 10.8.5 

ae nur ARING directional, towards time & place 10.8.6 

manner of the speech act 
wa waa? RETURN | aspectual change of state 10.8.7 
ngut nut! FINISH aspectual completion 10.8.8 
h f ith 
mkau mokau* DISCARD | aspectual Ti rans 10.8.9 


The details of each of these are discussed below. Most of them are able to combine with 


a wide range of verbs. The limits of this will be discussed on a case by case basis. 


10.8.1 la‘TAKE’ 


The verb la ‘take’ appears in three forms: (1) as a full verb carrying the third, mid-level, 
tone, as in (705); (2) as a modifying verb, the minor verb in a serial verb construction in 
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which case it carries the second, high-falling, tone, as in (706), and (3) as an unstressed 
form, followed by another modifying verb, as wa exemplifies in (708). 
In both situations (2) and (3) as described in the previous parargaph, the last verb in the 
serial constructions bears the primary phrasal stress. This will be discussed further below. 
As a full verb, la with the meaning ‘take’ is exemplified in (705): 


705) suh wa ngu na go ndau i ndai jah 
su?? waa! puu! naa? go' n°dau? ii? ndai? ja?’ 
[frog DEF say POSS TOP] [this 1PL this gold 
gumphrong theyng la wa dai nga 
gum*phroon? theeņ? laa? waa? dai? naa’ 
silver all take COS REAL] say 


‘The frog said, all this gold and silver, take it!’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (86) 


In this example, the verb /a is the main verb of the bracketed direct speech complement 
that runs across the 1“ and 2™ lines. As already observed above, the stress tends to fall on 
the last element of the serial verb construction. In this case, a fully realised stressed realis 
particle is present, and phonetically the verbal complex is [lawa'da:i na:], with the speech 
act verb being prosodically connected to it. As can be seen in this transcription, the realis 
particle is the most prominent in the complex. Most usually the realis particle is unstressed 
and the final element of the SVC is the stressed item, as [la'w4:dé]. 

In example (706), la is the minor verb of a serial verb construction that contains two 
modifying verbs. 


706) hetpha gwa ntah ang da da na khi 
het°phaa? gə-waa! n'ta?! ap? daa? daa naa’ khii? 
after that AR-FA house at keep KEEP SEQ 3SG 
bai wa la hah 
bai? waa? laa? ha?' 
return cos TAKE DECL 


‘After that, storing it (the gold) at her father’s house, she had already returned.’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (64) 


The phonetic transcription of the verbal complex that forms the second line of (706) is 
[baiwəlâ: ha?]. Here bai wa la was translated as ‘return home’. As will be discussed below, 
wa marks change of state; la marks direction ‘towards the speaker, or some other topical 
participant or character, such as time or place’. In this case, it means that ‘at this time, she 
had returned to here’. 

As such, la is able to modify itself within an SVC, as shown in (707): 


707) dai na kcha mu la la na 


dai? naa? kə-caa? muu! laa? laa? naa 


that SEQ AR-MO.BR again [take TAKE] SEQ 
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da da hah 
daa? daa? ha?! 
keep KEEP DECL 


‘Then that mother’s brother will take these things and keep them.’ 
SDM07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (123) 


Since the mother’s brother who is the agent of this example is going to keep the gifts 
that have been offered as part of the traditional Turung wedding for himself, the second la 
is appropriate in the function of a directional. This doubling of la, also observed in this 
example with da (see Section 10.8.3), is licensed by the fact that there are two different 
tones on the two exemplars — the level tone on the main verb /a and the high falling tone 
on the modifying verb, the second verb in the serial verb construction. This doubling of 
what is historically, and in the minds of speakers, the same verb, is only possible with la 
and da. 

The use of la to mark a directional ‘towards’ is very common. When making a 
purchase, for example, Turung people say rai la lit. ‘do-TAKE’, meaning ‘Pll take it,’ with 
the implication ‘Pll take it away with me.’ 

Sometimes la, in the function of main verb in a serial verb construction, is reduced to 
[lo], as in lwa, due to stress rules discussed early. This is found several times in (708): 


708) koina* wa lwa jo O ndai numsa 
koina waa’ lo = waa? joo! o' ndai? num?saa? 
[[bride DEF]np take=cos PURP] HESIT this female 
maang phe lwa ra dgo dai yong i 
maaņ? phee? lə=waa? raa? də = go! dai? yon? ii? 
youth A.AG take=cos should REAL=TOP then 1PL 
na durung na go ndai homoy* he lwa 
naa? dəruņ? naa? go' n’dai>  homoy he! lə = waa? 
POSS Turung POSS TOP this time STILL take=cos 
hora homoy* he lwa dwa n- nga 
hoo°raa? homoy he! lə=waa? də=waa! n’- naa? 
yonder time STILL take=COS REAL=DEF NEG- have 


‘As for taking the bride, as for needing to take that young woman, in our Turung 
culture there is no specific time for transferring her.’ 


SDM07-200310-002, told by Aishu Shyam, (140) 


The first instantiation of lwa, in the bracketed clause on the first line, shows a purposive 
construction, where there are three verbs, the main verb la, reduced to [lə] and followed by 
two modifying verbs, wa ‘change of state’ and jo ‘purposive’. 

The difference in meaning between the modifying verb la ‘TAKE’ and ya ‘BENF’, which 
is a grammaticalisation of the verb ‘give’ can be demonstrated in combination with the 
verb srin (/sərin?/) ‘teach, learn’. The form srin ya means ‘teach’, where the action is for 
the benefit of another party (the primary meaning of ya), whereas srin la means ‘learn’, in 
other words ‘towards the speaker, or topical party’. 
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Sometimes the form srin la will be translated as ‘teach’, because the modifying verb la 
is interpreted as relating to the patient argument. Consider (709): 


709) nang palash phe srin la na na mungli 
nan? palash phee? sərin? laa? naa? naa  mup’lii? 
2SG PN A.AG teach TAKE 2SG= poss work 
wa daiyong rai jo gai n yak nga 
waa! daiyoņ? rai’ joo’ gai? n- yak? naa! 
2SG then do PURP very NEG- difficult FUT 


‘If you teach Palash (and he learns), then it will be very easy to do your work.’ 


This example was constructed by Kon Kham Turung, for a context in which he was 
talking about the Turung language research project and about Palash Nath, research 
assistant for this project, a student of linguistics. Palash was the topic of the discussion at 
this point, not nang, ‘you’, which refers to Stephen Morey. So, in view of our definition of 
la above, since it mean ‘towards the topic’, and since on this occasion the topic is the 
beneficiary argument, the phrase srin la means ‘teach to (the topic) so that he learns it’. 
The benefit referred to in (709) would flow only if Palash actually learned it, and this is 
conveyed by la. 

The modifying verb la is found in combination with non-stative verbs of activity, 
achievement and accomplishment (in terms of Vendler’s (1957) ‘Aktionsart’ categories). 
Consider (710), an activity verb of posture: 


710) ngai loi ma yup la nga na 
nai? loi? maa’ yup’ laa? naa’ naa’ 
1sG little one sleep TAKE FUT IMP 


‘I will just sleep for a little while.’ 


This example was offered by Kon Kham Turung after he had been asked whether la 
could be used with the verb yup ‘sleep’. The context that he felt such a line would be 
appropriate in was that a person was working with his friends, and was feeling tired, and 
would then (710). The topic in such an example would be ngai ‘I’, so the directionality of 
the suffix is towards the 1° person argument. We could perhaps translate it as ‘I will just 
sleep, for myself, for a little’. This analysis accords with our characterisation of la above. 

A similar example was presented by Kon Kham with the verb chai (/cai*/) ‘play’, 
substituted for yup in (710). Here the context would be that a mother is calling a child to 
come for a meal or some other reason and the child wishes to remain playing cricket for a 
short time. Once again a translation ‘for myself’ would be appropriate, as ‘Pll just play, for 
myself, for a little.’ 

It appears that la, in its function as a modifying verb, can co-occur with the prefix /so-/. 
In November 2006, we checked the translation of all Turung texts, including (711). 
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711)  kotike* nang toi sa uh 
kotike nay? toi? saa! u?! 
therefore 2SG see go IMP.IMM 


“Therefore you had better go and see her.’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (17) 


The context here is that the father of a young man has been to see a woman who he 
considers is a possible bride for the boy. He has seen her, and then he says to his son, ‘you 
had better go and see her for yourself’. When discussing this example, Kon Seng suggested 
that it could be said is in (712): 


712) dai numsa phe toi la sla uh 
dai? numĉ?saa? phee? toi? laa? sə-laa? u?! 
that female A.AG see TAKE CAUS-TAKE  IMP.IMM 


‘Go and take a look at that girl for yourself!’ 


The first instantiation of la does not carry the high falling tone that the grammaticalised 
exemplars of this usually exhibit, only the second exemplar, preceded by the /sa-/ prefix 
has the high falling tone (We have assumed that the /sə-/ prefix is the causative prefix, but 
it may be a reduction of sa ‘go’, or an example of the Jingpho change of state marker, 
briefly mentioned at the end of section 11.1.5 below). The whole meaning of undertaking 
the action ‘for youself’ is in accord with the characterisation of the la discussed above. 

In discussing this example, Kon Seng proposed that the phrase toi la sa hah de would 
mean ‘I went and took a look’, where sa is ‘go’. The addition of a further la means that the 
action of ‘going’ is directed towards the topic (‘the boy’) and also triggers the reduction in 
the phonetic bulk of the verb sa. 


10.8.2 lu ‘GET’ 
As a full verb, lu is exemplified in (713): 


713) dai Ikhan nang gnam aima lu wa uh 
dai? lokhan* nan? go-nam? aimaa! luu? waa? u?! 
therefore you AR-DAU.IN.LAW one get Cos IMP 


‘So you should get me a daughter-in-law.’ 
SDMO07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (11) 


In a serial verb construction, it is aspectual, conveying whether the action of that verb is 
achieved or not. In (714) the phrase mdat lu dai wa means ‘that which (I) got to hear’, ‘that 
which (I) achieved hearing’. 


714) yah gdeh ma ngai mdat lu dwa 
ya?! gode?? maa nai? modat! luu? dəwaa' 
now how many ONE 1sG hear GET that=DEF 
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he ngai su 
hee’ gai? suu? 
STILL 1sG tell 


“Whatever little I have heard, now I will tell you.’ 
SDM07-20030702A-001, told by Pradip Thoumoung, (6) 


Example (715) demonstrates negation with a verb marked by lu: 


715) dai high school** go sa n- lu hah de 
dai? high school go! saa! n- luu? ha?’ de! 
this high school TOP go NEG- GET DECL REAL 


‘I didn’t get to go to high school’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (76) 


As aleady discussed above in relation to (672), the negator can appear in front of the 
modifying verb. This is not surprising, because the modifying verb is the prosodically 
stressed element in such a construction, as we have already discussed above in relation to 
la in Section 10.8.1. The scope of negation is across the whole verb complex. Example 
(715) does not mean ‘I went but did not get to complete the action’, it means ‘I did not get 
to go.’ 

As in the Tai languages, and indeed in many languages of Southeast Asia (Enfield 
2003), the verb ‘get’ can have the sense of ‘ability, possibility’, though this is most often 
done by the modifying verb ngut ‘finish’ (see Section 10.8.8). This function is 
demonstrated in (716): 


716) poisa* n- nga sa n- lu 
poi*saa* n- naa? saa! n- luu? 
money NEG- have go NEG- get 


“We don’t have money so we haven’t been able to go.’ 
SDM07-20050702-013, told by Roi Seng, (263) 


This example could have been expressed as sa n-ngut. 

There are differences between the ‘ability, possibility’ uses of lu and ngut which are 
illustrated by the following minimal pairs produced by Kon Kham Turung. They are all in 
the negative. Whereas n-lu suggests that the agent lacked an opportunity do something, n- 
ngut implies they were prevented by an illness or some external force. 


717) mreyng sang n- ngut 
moreen® say? n- put! 
village enter NEG- ABLE 


‘I could not enter the village (because the police prevented me).’ 


718) mreyng sang n- lu 
moreen® say? n- luu? 
village enter NEG- GET 


‘I could not enter the village (because I did not find time.)’ 
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719) jit ji n- ngut 
jit! jii? n- nut! 
urine urinate NEG- ABLE 


‘I could not urinate (due to illness).’ 


720) jit ji n- lu 
jit! jii? n- luu? 
urine urinate NEG- GET 


‘I could not urinate (because I was sitting on the bus).’ 


At a certain point during the work of revising this grammar, some of the women wanted 
to look at the photographs that form the screen-saver on the computer. But they were 
unable to do so. What they said about this was toi n-lu (/toi*/ ‘look’) ‘did not get to look’; 
here the reason would be that their children were misbehaving and distracting, or, more 
likely, the computer was being used to do linguistic work, so they did not get to look at it. 

Had either the computer been broken, or the person’s eyes damaged, the phrase toi n- 
ngut would have been employed. 

The modifying verb lu can be used with borrowed words from Assamese. Consider the 
predication in the second line of (721): 


721) i phe yong i na apu aya 
ii? phee? yop? ii? naa? a'-puu? a'-yaa* 
1PL A.AG all 1PL POSS OR-GR.FA OR-GR.MO 
bah lu pol* lu re 
ba?! luu? pol luu? re! 
carry on back GET cradle GET REAL 


‘Our grandparents used to carry us on their backs and cradle us.’ 
SDM07-200408-007, told by Bamuni, (146) 


Here the predicate is bah lu pol lu, which also has the features of a four-syllable partly 
reduplicated structure that is so widespread in Southeast and East Asia, and already 
discussed above in relation to Table 80. 

According to Kon Kham Turung, lu is not used with stative verbs of cognition like chat 
‘understand’ or mching ‘remember’, whereas it can be used with the activity verb of 
cognition, mit ‘think’. These stative verbs can be used with ngut (see Section 10.8.8). 
Presumably this is because, as already discussed, lu is used when we have an opportunity 
to do something, where ngut on the other hand, relates to external factors. With stative 
verbs such as ‘understand’ and ‘remember’, we could never not have an opportunity to 
understand, but some outside factor, such as not knowing a language or having 
degenerating mental faculties, might lead us to be unable to understand. 


10.8.3 da ‘KEEP’ 
As a full verb da means ‘keep, store, put away’. It is exemplified in (722). 
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722) axe dailkhan dbok i yah go da 
dai? lokhan? də = bok! ii? ya?! go! daa? 
therefore this=group 1PL now TOP keep 


‘... and therefore we have now put them away.’ 
SDM07-20050701-010, told by Mohudhar Turung,(15) 


As a full verb, da usually co-occurs with itself as a modifying verb, as shown in (707) 
above and in (723): 


723)  khunlai a khunlung na jaga* ang nga 
khun*lai? aa khun*lun? naa? jaga an? naa? 
PN HESIT [PN POSS place at live 
sra ang du na go 
səraa? an? duu? naa? go' 
place at come SEQ TOP] 
yah ndai si theyng da da hah 
ya?! ndai? sii? theeņ? daa? daa? ha?! 
[now this vegetable PL keep KEEP DECL] 


‘After Khun Lai, I mean Khun Lung came to the place where he was living, he 
stored those dishes.’ 


SDM07-200304-005, told by Muhidhar Shyam, (45) 


In this example, the first occurrence of da in the third line is the main verb, and the 
second occurrence is a modifying verb implying that the result of the action will be long 
term, that is that the dishes will be kept. In other words, this an aspectual serial verb 
construction. In this example, the second occurrence of da is phonetically [da?], a co- 
occurrence of da with the verbal particle hah. 

In example (724), we see a sentence translated with a verb in the past tense. When 
discussing this translation, Mitu Shyam expressed the view that with this verb, the past 
tense was always marked with da. This suggests that where a verb involves the gaining or 
storing of property or goods, it will be marked in this way. 


724) mri da 
morii® daa? 
buy KEEP 


‘I have bought it.’ 
SDM07-200403-007, told by Ai Mya Seng, (77) 


The word da also appears to convey completion, as shown in (725). When translating 
this text, Soi Uu specifically stated that “khai daa means that the plantation work is 
finished”. 
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725) khre Ikang mpuh ang khai da pothi phun 
khree? ləkaņ? m'pu?? ap? khai? daa? pooĉthii? phun? 
EXCL ladder below at plant KEEP Bodhi tree 
‘He had already planted Bodhi tree at the foot of the ladder.’ 


SDM07-200304-005, told by Muhidhar Shyam, (51) 


A Bodhi tree lives for a long time, and therefore the use of da is appropriate here. 

When discussing the effect of da on motion verbs, Kon Kham Turung gave the a 
minimal pair khi sarupathar sa hah (/saa'/ ‘go’) ‘he went to Sarupathar’ and khi 
sarupathar sa da hah ‘he has been to Sarupathar’. In the first of these, he may still be in 
Sarupathar, he may have gone somewhere else or even returned, we do not know. But in 
the case of the second, sa da, he has certainly returned. 

Another example that was given is (726): 


726) chauenlai i thailand du da hah 
cau en lai ii? thailand duu? daa? ha?! 
PN AG PN come KEEP DECL 


‘Chau En Lai has been to Thailand.’ 
Sentence spoken by Kon Kham Turung 


In this case, the implication is that Chau En Lai” had his chance to go to Thailand, went 
there, has returned and probably won’t go again. 

The modifying verb da can be used in future time, as khi (iskul) sa da nga (/naa'/ ‘FUT’) 
‘he will go to school’. This construction would be used when someone was called to a 
meeting in the village, but because of his duties at the school, first he would have to go to 
the school, and then return to attend the meeting. It is the event of returning to the meeting 
that is implied by da. 

If the same person had arrived late at a meeting and offered the excuse ngai iskul sa da 
‘I have been to school’, the implication of da would be that he had already returned. 

On the basis of these examples, then, we can perhaps categorise da as an aspectual 
marker that implies either that long term results will follow from the action marked, as in 
(725), or that an act is completed and the person has returned to their original position, as 
in the motion verb examples like (726). In this latter case, the meaning of ‘keep’ is implied 
by a view that the action under discussion was a short term change from the norm; when it 
is over the long term position is restored. Thus da is a little more restricted in meaning than 
a perfective. At some point in the future I will be able to say at some point of this grammar 
thum da hah (/thum?/) ‘finish’, meaning ‘it is finished’, with the implication that there will 
be a long term result: a printed book, and that I will returning to a more normal state of 
existence: not writing a grammar.” 


Chau En Lai of Barpathar was the first person in whose house I stayed in Assam. He is Tai Aiton. The 
word chau in Tai means ‘respected person’ and many men use this as a kind of title. His birth name is 
Chaw Sangea, but because he was born in the year that the Chinese premier visited China, he was given 
this nickname, due to the accidental similarity of the Chinese premier’s surname with the Tai respect 
particle. The correct Chinese spelling is Zhou Enlai, but we retain a spelling consistent with that used by 
the 

The phrase thum da hah was spoken when we finished watching a Video CD of a festival attended in 
2005. 
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The modifying verb da is most often used with activity, achievement and 
accomplishment verbs, but it can be used with stative verbs, as in (727) and (728) 


727) sngoih theyng nga da de 
sonoi?? theen? naa’ daa? de! 
longago PL live KEEP REAL 


‘Long ago we were there.’ 


728) de mgah song nga da de nga na 
de! moga?' sop? naa? daa? de! naa? naa? 
that side before stay KEEP REAL stay SEQ 
go he ntang du wa dgo 
go! hee’ n'ta? duv’? waa? də = go' 

TOP STILL here come COS REAL=TOP 


‘From that side, where we lived before, we came here.’ 
SDM07-20040705-008, told by Mya Sa Turung, (85) and (86) 


10.8.4 jo ‘purposive’ 
In our analysis, the purposive jo and the benefactive ya are both grammaticalisations of 
the verb joh ‘give’, exemplified in (729): 


729) nang phe ngai hokham snit yah joh 
nan? phee? nai’? hoo°kham? sonit? ya?! jo?’ 
2SG A.AG 1sG palace seven day give 
‘I gave you the palace for seven days.’ 


SDM07-200304-002, told by Soi Ming, (36) 


As a modifying verb, the final glottal stop is lost and it acquires purposive meaning, ‘in 
order to’, ‘to’ or ‘for’, as in (730). 


730) daiyong dai nggagui theyng na 
dai? yon” dai? n'gaa' gui? theeņ? naa? 
[at that time that fox PL SEQ 
khot ang na nggagui nga theyng sa jo 
khot' ay? naa? n'gaa' gui? naa? theeņ? saa? joo’ 
near at POSS fox live PL eat PURP] 
ngu de nga 
nuu! de! naa! 
[say REAL say | 


‘At that time all of the foxes living near the river, in order to get to eat, it is said.’ 
SDMO07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (27) 
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Very occasionally, the final glottal is retained in this purposive function, as in (731), 
which clearly shows a final glottal on joh. This is probably an idiosyncratic use. 


731) khum joh chumphoh sgah 
khum? jo?! cum'pho?’ səga?' 
gather PURP people call 


“To call the people to gather.’ 
SDM07-200403-007, told by Ai Mya Seng, (8) 


A serial verb construction in which jo is employed is generally a subordinate purposive 
clause. Occasionally the main clause verb is omitted, as in (732). 


732) ndai lungi* wa dah jo i 
ndai? luni waa! da?! joo! ii? 
this lungi DEF weave PURP QN 


‘For this lungi, (you mean)?’ 
SDM07-20050706-004, told by Sa Phoi, (78) 


When discussing this and similar examples, Soi U Shyam indicated that in Assamese, 
the translation of sa jo (/saa*/ ‘eat’) into Assamese would be khaboloi ‘eating’. He 
specifically rejected any connection with the verb ‘to give’, and gave (733) as an example 
of its use: 


733) chaupha wa chumphoh bok phe sa jo su hah 
cau'phaa? waa’ cum'pho?! bok! phee? saa? joo’ suu? ha?! 
king DEF people group A.AG eat  PURP tell DECL 


‘The King told the people to eat.’ 
Turung sentence, spoken by Soi U Shyam 


Despite Soi U’s insistence, we will treat jo as an example of the grammaticalisation of 
the verb joh ‘to give’. In (733), jo has the force of a causative or ‘make’ construction, a 
role often undertaken by the verb ‘to give’. This is an example of the development of a 
goal / benefactive SVCs into a causative (see Heine and Kuteva 2002). 

It is further exemplified in (734): 


734) tang goi sa jo khrit nam 
tan? goi? saa! joo! khrit? nam’? 
there at go PURP fear forest 


‘Going there I was afraid, because of the forest.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (53) 


Both as a full verb, as in (735), and as a modifying verb, as in (736), joh, with final 
glottal stop, can be realised with initial /y/. The variation between the phonemes /j/ and /y/ 
was discussed above in Section 4.1.3.6, in relation to this one word. 
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735) dai gnu wa khi phe kchi yong na 
dai? gə-nuu? waa! khii?  phee? kocii? yon? naa? 
[this AR-MO DEF 3Sg A.AG small when SEQ] 
santhe* yong na chuh yoh na 
santhe yog? naa? cur? yo?! naa? 
[birth when SEQ] [milk give SEQ] 
gba stai hah go 
gəbaa? sə-tai? ha?! go! 
[big CAUS-become DECL TOP] 


“You were mother to her when she was small, from her birth you gave her milk, 
until she became big.’ 


SDM07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (157) 


736) ndai joh yoh aru* phalap ityadi* 
n°dai> jo?’ yor! aru phaa'lap'  ityadi 
this give give and tea etc 


‘And she will give them tea.’ 
SDMO07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (13) 


Another example is given in (737), where jo has not been translated, but appears to 
again to be a benefactive. A literal translation might be ‘flat rice is good to eat.’ 


737) nggu spen sa jo gja 
n'guu® səpen! saa? joo! gojaa* 
flat rice eat PURP good 


‘T like flat rice.’ 


Sentence spoken in Rengmai village 


This example, and examples (738), which was written in my notebook, and (739) are 
examples of the purposive clause as a complement of an adjective (see above Section 
8.1.1). Example (738) was spoken in Basapathar, and refers to the considerable difficulty 
of coming and going to that remote village. 


738) sa jo wa jo gai yak 
saa! joo! waa? joo! gai? yak? 
go PURP return PURP very difficult 


‘Coming and going is very difficult.’ 
Sentence spoken in Basapathar village 
This sentence is literally ‘it is very difficult for going and coming’. The topic of the 


sentence is unmarked, but refers to the roads from Barpathar to Basapathar. 
A text example of the same combination is (739): 
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739) khi go cumphoh gah n- coi dai he 

khii® go’ cum'pho?! ga?? n- coi? dai? hee! 

3SG TOP person word NEG- know that STILL 

sga jo yak 

səgaa! joo! yak? 

speak PURP difficult 

‘She (Banchob) did not know our language and so it was difficult to speak (with 

her).’ 


SDM07-2007-032, told by Phonihdar Shyam (Doga), (31) 


There do not appear to be any restrictions on the type of verb that can co-occur with jo. 
It even co-occurs with a borrowed verbal from Assamese, as in (740): 


740) mung sason* kuri* jo nang phe joh hah 
muy’ sason kuri joo’ naņ?  phee? jo?! ha?' 
country rule do BENF 2SG A.AG GIVE DECL 


‘I will make you rule the country.’ 
SDM07-200304-002, told by Soi Ming, (22) 


10.8.5 ya‘benefactive’ 


There is a very common Turung verbal modifier, ya, which has benefactive meaning 
and may be related to the verb ‘give’. It will be glossed ‘BENF’, to distinguish it from the 
noun phrase particle man (see above Section 9.2.9). It is exemplified in (741) and (742): 


lasa 


741) yaan ya wa dumsi khu ang na 
yaan?  —-yaa*_—laa*saa*__ waa dum'sii® khu? ap? naa? 
[open BENF] [male DEF porcupine hole at POSS 
yaan ya na dai khi na ri wa 
yaan? yaa? naa? dai? khii? naa? rii? waa! 
open BENF SEQ] this 3SG POSS cane DEF 
thum tang 
thum? tag? 
finish there 


‘He was unrolling it for them, that young man in the porcupine hole, so that their 
rattan was finished up.’ 


SDM07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (50) 


742) dau wa pung  mahosatha na pung wa khi 
dau? waa! pup? maho satha naa’? pun? waa!  khii? 
that DEF story PN POSS story DEF 3SG 
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loi ma ngu ya ngown 
loi? maa! puu’ yaa noon! 
little one tell BENF tell 


‘Tell him a short Mahosatha story.’ 
SDM07-200302-008, told by Kon Seng Turung, (123) 


The meaning of ya is ‘for the benefit of some participant’. Syntactically this often 
involves adding an argument, as in (741) where the verb yan would generally have two 
arguments, the agent and the item being opened up, rolled out. Here an additional 
argument is implied by the presence of ya because the string being unrolled cannot also be 
the beneficiary. 

The beneficiary of the action marked by ya is generally animate and most often human. 
That person is not always stated in the example. In (743), an example recorded in 
Rengmai, it is not clear whose benefit is being signalled by ya, although the context, no 
now longer recoverable for this example, would generally establish that. 


743) khi thah nang mu rau sat sa ya bai 
khii* tha?! nan muu! rau? sat! saa? yaa? bai’ 
3SG with 2SG also together rice eat BENF IMP 


“You should eat together with him.’ 


Turung sentence, heard in Rengmai 


The verb ya is usually found with animates, but not always. Consider (744): 


744) dai Ikhan di maam  numpot wa mu na 
dai? ləkhan? dii’ maam! num*pot? waa! muu? naa? 
therefore LV paddy straw DEF cut SEQ 
go dai nngu ban mpuh bok ang 
go' dai? nonuu? ban! m'pu? bok’ an? 

TOP that banana tree under group at 
nep ya hah 


nep? yaa? ha?' 

[spread BENF DECL] 

‘Therefore, after the inedible straw is cut, it is spread under all the banana trees for 
their benefit.’ 


SDM07-20050703-002, told by Manik Shyam, (15) 


In this example, the benefit is for the banana trees. The left over paddy straw will 
protect them from weeds and perhaps given them some nutrients. This is why ya is used 
here. Notice that the banana tree is an explicitly stated participant in the sentence, but 
becomes a core argument of nep because of ya. 

Although, as we mentioned above, ya can add an argument, that is not its primary 
function and we cannot categorise it as such. Consider (745): 
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745) doctor wa nang phe yah toi nga 
doctor waa! nan? phee* ya?! toi? yaa’ 
doctor DEF 2SG A.AG now look FUT 
nang loi ma yup ya bai 
nan? loi? maa’ yup’ yaa? bai? 
2SG little one sleep BENF IMP 


‘The doctor will be examining you, so you should sleep for a little.’ 
Sentence spoken by Kon Kham Turung 


This example was spoken by Kon Kham Turung when asked to find a situation in which 
yup and ya could co-occur. Here the beneficiary of the sleeping is also the stated agent of 
the clause on the second line. It is literally ‘you should sleep for your own benefit’. 

In another example where yup ya hah was employed, it was in a context that a house 
was empty, the whole family was away, and somebody went to sleep there in order to 
guard the house. In such a case, yup ya hah does add an argument ‘(He) slept (there) for 
(them).’ 

Where the semantics of the verb marked by ya has a negative connotation, such as verbs 
of ‘hitting’, ‘beating’, ‘killing’ etc., it may be more appropriate to characterise ya as having 
a malefactive function, so khi phe gbai ya nga (/gəbai?/ ‘beat’) means ‘will beat him, for 
his (dis)benefit’. Whether the use of ya is interpreted as benefactive or malefactive depends 
on the semantics of the verb. 

The modifying verb ya is also recorded in combination with the existential verb nga 
‘have, stay’. This is shown in (746): 


746) dailkhan nang mu nga i nga ya i 
dai? ləkhan? nay? muu! paa? ii? naa? yaa? ii? 
therefore 2SG also have QN have BENF QN 


‘So will you be there, will you be there for me?’ 
SDM07-20050707-009, told by Bohagi, (22) 


This is an example of the locational use of nga (see Section 16.1.3 below). The context 
is that an elderly lady, Bohagi of Tipomia village, was to hold a ceremony of worship to 
gain some merit while still alive. She was asking me whether I would be present at her 
merit-making festival. 

Although this example is found with a stative verb, ya is most frequently found 
combined with verbs of activity, achievement and accomplishment only. 


10.8.6 nown ‘BRING’ 


The verb nown ‘bring’ is also occasionally used as a verbal modifier, as shown in 
example (747): 


747) acha* daiyong gloiyong khini dgoi chumphoh 
acha dai? yon? gəloi? yon? khənii? dəgoi? cum'pho?' 
YES then when 3PL there person 
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bok du nown du nown 
bok! duu? noon? duv? noon? 
group come BRING come BRING 
‘And so, when the (bridegroom’s) people came.’ 


SDM07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (14) 


This sentence refers to the point in the Turung marriage ceremony when the mother of 
the groom is preparing a reception at her house for the newly married couple and the 
bride’s family. When translating this line, Aishu Shyam stated that du nown should be 
translated as ‘to come one by one’, with the distributive (one-by-one) effect caused by the 
reduplication of the phrase du nown. As a modifying verb, nown has a directional 
implication, ‘to here’. 

In (748), it appears to mark the fact that the development of the village (Rengmai) has 
come about because of the efforts of the original seven families that settled the village: 


748) thungkowng snit nga nga nga nga loiloi 
thuy*koon®? sənit? yaa? naa? naa? naa? loi loi? 
[household seven stay stay stay stay] [little REDUPL 
sra bok thoi nown unoti* tai nown 
səraa? _ bok' thoi? noon? unoti tai? noon? 


place group develop BRING] [develop become BRING] 
‘Those seven families lived here and little by little they developed the place.’ 


SDM07-20050701-006, told by Monindra Turung, (14) 


The implication of nown is that the effects of the development of the village have come 
up to the present time and place. Thus nown has not been bleached of all its original 
meaning. Some bringing is involved. 


This has been recorded with a stative verb, nga as in (749), where its implication is 
that up to the present time, there are no longer any traditional raised houses. 


749) punrang ntah n- nga nown 
pun'ran' n'ta?! p- yaa? noon? 
raised house house NEG- have BRING 


‘Gradually there are no raised houses.’ 
SDM07-20050706-002, told by Aishu Shyam, (49) 


10.8.7 wa ‘change of state’ 
As a full verb wa means ‘return’ and is exemplified in (750): 


750) daiyong dai gnam wa i ntah ang 
dai? yor” dai? gə-nam° waa ii n'ta?! ap 
[then this AR-DAU.IN.LAW DEF 1PL house in] 


la wa a khi na 
laa? waa! i khii? naa? 
husband DEF sis [3SG POSS 
dai la sa nloh khi 

dai? laa? saa!  n°lo?? khii? 


this take go at that time] [3sG 
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‘Then the daughter-in-law arrived home while her husband was getting (the cow), 


at that very moment she arrived home.’ 


SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (75) 


As a modifying verb, it has a change of state meaning, as indicated in example (751), 


where loh wa means ‘have become more’. 


751) yah he yak wa i 
ya?! hee! yak? waa! ii? 
[now STL difficult cos QN] 
chumphoh mu loh wa 
cum'pho?! muu! l0? waa? 
[person again many cos] 


‘Now it is difficult, is it, now that there are so many more people?’ 
SDM07-200304-003, told by Pradip Thoumoung, (35) 


This is a type of manner serial verb construction. In this analysis of the Turung 
language, we have glossed it as ‘cos’ for change of state, rather than as ‘RETURN’, because 
the grammaticalised meaning differs somewhat from the original verbal meaning. It is used 
with all classes of verbs, and with adjectives. With the latter, it marks the ingressive, as in 


(752): 

752) goigoi nimdim di dai maang 
goi goi nim*dim?  dii' dai? maan? 
ERR after LV that boy 


‘Afterwards, that boy grew into manhood.’ 


SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (7) 


In example (753), it marks a situation which is a substantial change of state. The 
Turungs have abandoned their Tai language heritage and have switched to speaking only 


Singpho. 
753) mlap na go 
məlap? naa? go' 


forget SEQ TOP 
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singpho gah he sga wa re 
sin'pho?' ga?! hee! sogaa' waa? re! 
[Singpho language STILL speak COS REAL] 


‘With our language forgotten, we are speaking Singpho.’ 
SDM07-20040705-008, told by Mya Sa Turung, (29) 


The original meaning of wa as ‘return’, or perhaps ‘motion away’, is preserved in (754), 
referring to the death of two brothers, who have gone to the next world. This represents 
both a change of state and also a motion away from the present world, as well as, at least 
metaphorically, a return to another state out of which they had earlier been born. 


754) gnau ngkhong go yong hah ngai na 
go-nau® n'khon? go! yon’ ha?! pai naa? 
[AR-YO.SIB two TOP go DECL] [1SG POSS 
gnau ngkhong go mung wa hah 
gə-nau? n'khon? go! mun* waa? ha?! 
AR-YO.SIB two TOP country return DECL] 


“Two of my younger brothers have gone, they have returned to the world.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (71) 


Even as a main verb it can have the sense of change of state, as in (755): 


755) khni sa tang sin wa hah 
khonii* saa? tar? sin? waa? ha?! 
3PL eat there dark return DECL 


“While they were eating there, the darkness came.’ 
SDM07-20050706-021, told by Sai Su Shyam, (21) 


There are few restrictions on the use of wa with either verbs or adjectives. In (756) we 
see it co-occuring with the activity verb mit ‘think’. 


756) khi a dai jan phe mu ha 
khii* aa! dai? jan? phee? muu? ha?! 
3PL HESIT that female A.AG see DECL 
mit wa ha 
mit? waa? ha?! 
think COS DECL 


“When he saw that girl, he thought about her.’ 
Sentence spoken by Kon Kham Turung 


The stative verb ‘remember’ can also be used with wa, in a circumstance of 
remembering something that was earlier forgotten. This usage was not immediately 
acceptable to Kon Kham Turung and it was only after some discussion that he accepted it, 
so we can perhaps say that with stative verbs the use of wa is marginal. 
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Some deontic force is sometimes implied in, as in (757), which means ‘it should 
become thus.’ 


757) n- nai nsot di tai wa la nga 
n- nai? nĉsot! dii! tai waa? laa? yaa’ 
NEG- NEG.be like LV become cos TAKE FUT 


‘Isn’t it so that it should be like this.’ 
SDM07-20050702-004, told by Mohudhar Turung, (56) 


10.8.8 ngut ‘finish’, ‘able’ 
As a full verb, ngut, means ‘finish’ or ‘complete’, as in (758): 


758) yah sdau wa ngut hah 
ya?! sodau* waa! nut’ ha?! 
now that DEF finish DECL 


‘Now it is finished.’ 
SDM07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (46) 


This verb is used to express general completion, as can be seen in (759): 


759) na thu ngut di khau som 
naa? thuu? put! dii' khau! som’ 
paddy field plough able LV rice grown 
ndai ndai gba goi 
ndai n’dai? gəbaa? goi? 
this this big at 


“When the ploughing is done, the paddy rice gets bigger, here and there,’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (92) 


An extended meaning of the verb ‘can, able’ is exemplified in (760), in which the long 
initial bracketed section is an example of reported speech. 


760) khi na yong go khi go si go 
khii? naa? yon? go' khii? go! sii? go' 
[3SG POSS if TOP 3SG TOP die TOP 
yong go de khi go gdeh sra goi 
yog? go! de! khii? go! — gəde?? soraa* goi? 
if TOP REAL 3SG TOP howmuch place at 
po n- po kun mu kun 
poo? n- poo? kun? muu! kun? 
birth NEG- birth maybe also maybe] 
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dwa su n- ngut dgo 
də=waa! suu’? nř- put’ də = go! 
that=DEF say NEG- able REAL=TOP 


‘He may be or he may be dead and to which place he will take birth or not take 
birth nobody can say.’ 


SDM07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (61) 


As already discussed with relation to examples (717) and (719), the difference between 
ngut and lu is that the negative n-lu suggests that the agent lacked an opportunity do 
something, whereas n-ngut implies that there was control by the agent. 

This ability meaning comes about from a grammaticalisation path which extends the 
concept of ‘finish’, to the concept ‘finish successfully’. 

Completion, then, is related to success. Sometimes a particular verb is used to mark 
completion, as in (761), where ngown ‘tell’ was translated as ‘tell it to completion’. 


761) turung  buranji* wa sngown ya ngown khi 
təruņ? buranji waa! sonoon? yaa? yoon? khii? 
Turung history DEF discuss BENF tell 3SG 


‘Tell him whole of the Turung history.’ 
SDM07-20040705-008, told by Kon Kham Turung, (7) 


This example, a paraphrase, literally means ‘cause the Turung history to be told and tell 
it (i.e. to completion)’. 

The modifying verb ngut is used with all types of verbs, including stative verbs, such as 
the stative verb of cognition ‘understand’, which cannot be used with lu, as discussed 
above in Section 10.8.2. 


10.8.9 mkau ‘discard’ 

The verb mkau ‘discard’ is used to convey a change of state, suggesting the loss of 
something. It is exemplified in several elicited sentences above, as (247), and also in (762) 
and (763), both natural examples. 


762) mbung i spa mkau 
mbu? ii? sə-paa' mokau* 
wind AG CAUS-flatten DISCARD 


‘The rain makes it flatten.’ 
SDM07-2007-027, told by Puspa Shyam, (7) 


763) dai na gloi yong dai nga theyng soh 
dai? naa? goloi? yor” dai? n' gaa! theeņ? so? 
this SEQ when this earth PL pile 
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mkau 

mokau’ 

DISCARD 

‘Then they will pile up the earth.’ 


SDM07-20040709-010, told by Aishu Shyam, (23) 


The modifying verb mkau occurs only with accomplishment and achievement verbs in 
Vendler’s (1957) terms. It was identified in this function by Needham (1889:42) as 
meaning ‘throw away’, in connection with his example, given as (764): 


764) Sat ma'gau kill outright (lit. sat = kill; ma’gau = throw away) 


10.9 Auxiliary verbs 


In this section we will deal with a group of verbs that we will term auxiliary verbs. 
Their syntax differs from the modifying verbs in that they can take a complement clause as 
an argument, as we see below in (766), or a noun as in (767). Yet in some other ways they 
are very similar to the modifying verbs. 

Consider ra ‘should, need’ exemplified in (765): 


765) ndau lasa na mungli ndau numsa na 
ndau? laa?saa? naa? mun) lii* n’dau*> num’saa? naa’? 
this male POSS work this female POSS 
mungli ngu n- ra sot asolote* 
mun lii® yuu! n- raa? sot! asolote 
work say NEG- should like truly 
n- nai 
nř- nai? 

NEG- NEG.be 


‘It should not be that this is men’s work and that is women’s work, truly, should it?’ 
SDM07-20050703-009, told by an unknown female, (106) 


The phrase ngu n-ra, literally ‘should not say’, and its affirmative ngu ra structurally 
look indistinguishable from some of the constructions we have been looking at. 

The verb ra ‘should, need’ can take a whole clause as its argument, as in (766), or a 
noun phrase, as in (767): 


766) o ndai mung ang yah ngai he 
o n’dai> muy? an? ya?! nai? hee’ 


EXCL this country in now [1sG STILL 
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caupha tai ra 
cau'phaa’ tai? raa? 
king become] should 


‘(Khun Lai said) “Now I should become the king in this country.’ 
SDM07-200304-005, told by Muhidhar Shyam, (53) 


There are several possible analyses of (766). One is that there is only one argument of 
ra, the remainder of the whole clause ‘now I become the king in this country’. An 
alternative analysis is that there are two arguments of ra, the agent of the sentence, ngai, 
and the the string chaupha tai ‘become king’. 

However, this latter analysis, at least for (766), is rejected because of the behaviour of 
this verb when it takes an NP as its argument, as in (767). In this case, we are arguing that 
the verb ra has only a single argument, in this case ‘how many monks’. 


767) dau gangbuwannyap lik phat yong 
dau? gaņ buwa n nap lik! pha? yop? 
that book name book read when 
gdeh zon* chaumun ra 
gode?? zon cau'mun* raa? 

[how many CLE* monk] should 
gdeh ma chaumun ra 
gode?? maa’ cau'mun? raa? 
[how many one monk] should 


‘How many monks are needed to read that Gang Buwa protective book?’ 
SDM07-200302-008, told by Kon Seng Turung, (95) 


In (767), who needs the monks is not stated, and the example is translated with a 
passive. The person wanting is not an agent, but an experiencer, and as in (768), when the 
experiencer is overtly stated, it is marked with the anti-agentive. This example also has 
topicalisation of the experiencer argument. The core clause, the second bracketed 
constituent, is not regarded as including the experiencer argument. 


768) ngai phe go khai mu n- ra he 
nai? phee? go! khai? muu’ n- raa? hee’ 
[1sG A.AG TOP] [[what] also NEG should STILL] 


‘I do not want anything.’ 
SDM07-200302-008B, told by Bong Jap, (33) 


The second verb in this section is man, translated by Soi U Shyam as ‘may be, must be’. 
This is exemplified in (769): 
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769) na mungli mu nga man deyong go aru* 
naa? mup’lii? muu! paa? man? de! yoņ?  go' aru 
[rice- work also have must] then TOP and 
field 


‘The work of the fields will certainly be there.’ 
SDM07-200403-007, told by Ai Mya Seng, (106) 


Ananta Singphow said that man would be used if one work was being done and another 
needed to be done. At the time of ploughing, for example, there will be several kinds of 
work that have to be done. For these the word man would be appropriate 

The verb myu ‘want’, only takes a clause as its single argument, as shown in (770). In 
this way it differs from ra and from the modifying verbs (which can be independent verbs). 
This verb is discussed further below in Section 17.6.3. 


770) dingla chumphoh mu yong sngo myu 
din'laa' cum'pho?! muu! yop? sonoo® moyuu* 
old man person also group flirt want 
ksu go 
kosuu? go! 


grandchild TOP 
“You young girls want to flirt with all the old men.’ 


SDM07-20050702-005, told by Mya Seng Turung, (81) 


11 Verbal Particles 


One of the defining properties of verbs, as given above in (661) in Chapter 10, is the co- 
occurrence with verbal particles. These verbal particles are words, some of them 
approaching clitic status, that co-occur with verbs. Those that follow the verb express 
TAM categories (Section 11.1) and the reciprocal particle kan (Section 11.2), both of 
which are treated in this chapter. 

Other verbal particles that are examined in detail elsewhere include the imperative 
particles that follow the verb which are listed in (771) to (773): 


The general imperatives: 
771) bai /bai'/ 
sen /sen/ 


The polite imperatives: 
772) na /naa?/ 
ti /tii?/ and Iti /lotii*/ 
mai /mai*/ 


The immediate imperatives: 
773) uh/i?'/ 
huh /hu?'/ 


The functions and usage of the imperative particles is treated in detail in Chapter 18 
below. 

Polar questions are marked by the particles ti and i, which follow the verb that they are 
questioning. These are exemplified (774): 


774) apu na prat mching ngut ti 
a'-puu* naa? prat? məciņ? nut! tii? 
OR-GR.FA POSS time remember able QN 


‘Can you remember your grandfather’s time?’ 
SDM07-200304-003, told by Pradip Thoumung, (3) 


The functions and usage of these is treated in detail in Chapter 20.1. 

There are three more related categories that precede the verb. One is a small class of 
particles, the prohibitives and the hortative. The prohibitive particles are listed in (775) and 
discussed in detail in Section 18.7. 


775) khum /khum?/ 
phung /phun?/ 


The hortative soh occurs in clause initial position. It is discussed in Chapter 18.6. 
422 
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In addition there are two prefixes: the negative prefix (see Chapter 19), and the 
causative prefix /so-/ (see Section 17.5). 

The negative prefix immediately precedes the verb. It is a syllabic nasal that may 
assimilate to the initial consonant of the following verb. It is written as n- in all cases in 
this work. It is exemplified in (776), where it is realised as [1]: 


776) turung thah go pheyn n- khat 
torup? tha?! go! pheen? n’- khat? 
Turung with TOP war NEG- fight 


‘They did not fight the Turungs.’ 
SDM07-20030702A-002, told by Mya Seng Turung, (69) 


11.1 Tense Aspect Modality (TAM) Particles 
The TAM markers in Turung are listed in (777): 


777) nga (/naa'/) ‘future/irrealis’ (FUT) (Section 11.1.1) 
goh (/go??/) ‘imminent future marker’ (DEF) (Section 11.1.2) 
nanga (/noyaa'/) ~ nga (/naa’/) ‘continuous’ (DEF) (Section 11.1.3) 
de (/de'/)~ dai (/dai/) ‘realis’ (REAL) (Section 11.1.4) 
hah (/ha?'/) ‘declarative, main clause marker’ (DECL) (Section 11.1.5) 
mah (/ma?'/) ‘finished up’ (DECL) (Section 11.1.6) 


Of these particles, the declarative, main clause marker hah frequently co-occurs with 
the other particles, as in (778), where it is found with the realis marker. 


778) a e chumphoh phe a tho mkhai kun 
aa ə cum'pho?! phee? aa’ tho? məkhai? kun? 
EXCL HESIT person A.AG HESIT yonder what maybe 
a joh hah de 
aa jo?’ ha?! de! 

HESIT give DECL REAL 


‘And it will be given to the people.’ 
SDM07-20040708-005, told by Aishu Shyam, (35) 


Where hah co-occurs with another one of these particles, it occurs first, as in (778). 
The particle de~dai, which we characterise as a realis particle, also co-occurs with some 
of the other particles, as in (779), where it precedes the future/irrealis nga. 


779) dau go ho phan phan khomlim bok 
dau’ go! hoo? phan? phan? ~~ khom'lim' bok! 
that TOP yonder type type tick group 
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mkhai tai yong de dai lupching he 
mokhai? tai? yon” de! dai? lup'cin? hee’ 
what become when REAL that plant type STILL 
dat he dai khomlim bok mat de nga 
dat! hee! dai? khom'lim’ bok! mat! de! naa! 
put STILL that tick group [disappear REAL FUT] 


‘Ah when somebody is affected by those ticks, then apply the lup ching and those 
ticks will all disappear.’ 


SDM07-20050708-002, told by Ananta Singphow, (103) 


This is a procedural text, relating to the practice of herbal medicine among the Turungs. 
The meaning of the verbal complex on the last line, shown bracketed, is ‘will certainly 
disappear’. The certainty is conveyed by the realis particle, but because this is in future 
time, the future marker is also present. This co-occurrence of de and nga is one of the 
reasons for categorising nga as ‘future/irrealis’, rather than simply irrealis. These two 
particles can co-occur in the reverse order, as in (785) below, where we see ngu nga de 
‘(what) will I say?’. 


11.1.1 nga ‘future’ 


The Turung marker of future time, nga is one of a number of grammatical morphemes 
employing the syllable [naa]. Several of these are listed in (): 


780) nga (/naa'/) ‘future/irrealis’ (FUT) 
nanga (/nonaa'/) ‘continuous’ (CONT) (Section 11.1.3) 
nga (/naa’/) ‘continuous/irrealis’ (CONT) (Section 11.1.3) 
nga (/naa’/) ‘existential verb’ (have) (Section 16.1.1) 
nga (/naa'/) ‘speech act verb’ (say) (see (1252) in Section 17.6.4) 


In Numhpuk Singpho, the future is marked by ma, and the continuous by a paraphrase ri 
nga re, which includes the existential verb nga. 

It is tempting to suggest that the future particle nga might have as its origin either one of 
the verbs listed in (780). One example that may give some insight into this is (781), which 
appears to have a past reading. 


781) ni na apu ni bok n- lep nga 
nii? naa? a'-puu? nii? bok! n- lep’ yaa’ 
2PL POSS OR-GR.FA PL group NEG- meet FUT 
lep nga 
lep' naa’ 
meet FUT 


‘Did you meet with your grandfathers, or not?’ 
SDM07-20040705-001, told by Bong Jap, (117) 
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This example was spoken very quickly and several people were speaking at the same 
time. Nevertheless, when it was glossed, Kon Kham Turung felt that the particle nga was 
present and that it should be glossed as ‘future’. When asked how it could be that the future 
was used in a circumstance that was clearly past, he said that it was used to express 
uncertainty. 

We suggest the following grammaticalisation path: the verb nga ‘say’ was combined 
with the alternative question as lep nga n-lep nga meaning ‘it is said (you) met, it is said 
(you) did not meet’. The alternation implies uncertainty and uncertainty implies irrealis. 

Whatever its origin, as a marker of future, glossed ‘FUT’, nga is exemplified in (782), 
from a text in which King Asoka has decided to visit punishment on his errant younger 
brother, Tissa. In the previous sentence the reason for the King’s decision has been given: 
that Tissa has been disobeying him. Both a simple future reading and a more deontic 
reading ‘I should impose punishment’ are therefore contextually possible. 


782) dailkhan ngai khi phe  juwat dat nga 
dai? ləkhan? pai? khii? phee? juu’wat? dat' yaa’ 
therefore 1sG 3sG  A.AG punishment impose FUT 


‘Therefore I will impose punishment on him.’ 
SDM07-200304-002, told by Soi Ming, (14) 


A simple future reading seems the most appropriate in example (783), however, about 
one of the ancestors of Na Kthong village who was out travelling when his wife’s child 
was due. 


783) maang ksu nga dai ngu de 
maaņ? kə-suu? yaa! dai? nuu! de! 
child CAUS-born FUT that tell REAL 


“Your child will be born”, they said.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (8) 


The context of this example was that a man has gone to another village to find work 
when his wife was already pregnant, although she didn’t know that at the time he left. 
Some of his friends had come to tell him about the coming child. 

By contrast, a more generally irrealis reading, with some deontic force, would seem 
more appropriate in (784), a Turung proverb meaning something like ‘What is done cannot 
be undone’. 


784) mkhai mane* kthan ang = mkhau tai ra 
mokhai* mane kəthan? an? ~=mokhau* tai? raa? 
what HESIT forehead at what happen should 
dwa tai dai nga 
də=waa! tai? dai? naa! 
that=DEF happen REAL FUT 


‘What is (written) on your forehead should happen, must happen.’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (91) 
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This is another example of the combination of the realis marker with the future. It 
conveys certainty or definiteness in the future, whereas nga by itself is can be an indefinite 
future (as we will see in (794.2) below). 

Despite its various shades of meaning, we will gloss this use of nga as ‘future’. As 
already mentioned, nga can also precede the realis particle, de~dai, already seen in (784) 
and also seen in (785), an example of the definite future. 


785) e ame awa ni rai de ngu yong 
e a'-mee? al-waa! nii? rai! de! puu’ yog? 
EXCL OR-MO OR-FA PL do REAL say when 
go ngai go mkhau ngu nga de 
go! gai? go! məkhau? puu! naa! de! 
TOP ISG TOP what say FUT REAL 


‘Ah, my parents have approved, what will I say to this?’ 
SDM07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (138) 


This example could perhaps be literally translated as ‘what (is it) de that I will say nga’. 

Another case of definite future is in (786). This relates to the dream of Mahamaya, the 
mother of the historic Buddha. That dream was a prediction that the son whom she was 
carrying would turn out to be the Buddha. 


786) ndau wa along po nga de 
n’dau> waa’ aloy? poo? naa! de! 
this DEF Bodhisattva born FUT REAL 


‘This is that a Bodhisattva will be born.’ 
SDM07-2007-035, told by Phonihdar Shyam (Doga), (32) 


The future particle is occasionally pronounced as ma, which is the Numphuk Singpho 
future marker. It is rare in Turung, and usually a result of some phonetic assimilation with 
a verb that has a final labial consonant. It is occasionally found with other verbs, as in 
(787): 


787) dai brahmun wa hah na= na ksa snit 
dai? braamun? waa! ha?' na= naa kəsaa? sənit? 
that Brahmin DEF DECL 2SG= POSS child seven 
theyng phe a hara* — mkhai kun nat n- 
theeņ? phee? aa hara məkhai? kun’ nat? n°- 

PL A.AG HESIT HESIT what maybe spirit NEG- 
joh yong mung wa msa sngen dwa 

jo?’ yon? muņ? waa! məsaa? səņen? də = waa! 
give when country DEF other attack REAL=DEF 
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phan phan tai na si ma 
phan? phan? tai? naa? sii? maa! 
type.REDUPL become SEQ die FUT 


‘And that Brahmin said to your seven sons, that if they did not sacrifice to the 
spirits, others would attack the country, all sorts of (disease and trouble) would 
come and they would die.’ 


SDM07-2006-033, told by Bong Jap, (8) 


An alternative future marker, do, is very occasionally encountered. It is exemplified in 


(788): 


788) 


mungkang wa mit hah danih ngai gai loloh 
muņp?kaņ? waa’ mit? ha?’ dai*ni?? pai’ gai? 100? 
human DEF think DECL today 1sG very much 
ma san ngasan lu la do hah 

1 2 1 2 2 2 2 1 
maa san naa san luu laa doo ha? 
one meat fish get TAKE FUT DECL 


‘The man thought, today I will get a great deal of fish and meat!’ 
SDM07-2006-107, told by Mohudhar Turung, (57) 


When this was discussed with Kon Kham Turung, he said that do is a marker of 
uncertain future, meaning ‘it might be or it might not be’. He offered a minimal pair rai 
nga hah (/rai' naa' ha?'/) ‘he will do it’ and rai do hah ‘he might do it.’ 

Another example of this particle was given by Kon Kham Turung as (789): 


789) 


khi gumphowng loi ma lu dai lkhan khi 
khii? gum°?phroon? loi? maa! luu? dai? ləkhan? khii* 
3SG money little one get therefore 3SG 
mungli wa rai do hah 

mup’řlii? waa’ rai’ doo? ha?! 

work DEF do FUT DECL 


‘He has got a little money, so he might do the work.’ 
Sentence spoken by Kon Kham Turung 


This was contrasted with (790) in which the definite future was employed. 


790) 


khi na gumphowng loloh ma nga dai Ikhan 


khi? naa’? gum°?phroon? lo°lo?? maa’ naa? dai? ləkhan? 


3SG POSS money many one have therefore 
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khi mungli wa rai nga hah 
khii? mun lii* waa’ rai’ yaa! ha?! 
3SG work DEF do FUT DECL 


‘He has got a lot of money, so he will do the work.’ 
Sentence spoken by Kon Kham Turung 


11.1.2 goh‘imminent future’ 


In addition to the simple future marker, there is another verbal particle goh, which can 
be translated as ‘about to’, and will be glossed here as the imminent future (FUT.IMM). This 
is exemplified in (791): 


791) pung aima su goh 
pun? aimaa! suu? go??? 
story one tell FUT.IMM 


‘I am about to tell one story.’ 
SDM07-200302-010, told by Soi U Shyam, (viii) 


When this example was discussed with Kon Kham Turung, he explained that the future 
particle nga could also have been added, as pung aima su nga goh. 

It is not always immediate in force. In example (792), two friends have decided to go 
fishing. Just before sleeping, one speaks the words in the example to other. It is not that 
they will go immediately now, but when the early morning arrives, they will go 
immediately then. For this reason, the term imminent future is preferred to an alternative 
like immediate future. 


792) o numnang mphohnih go mimi sa 
o num?naņ?  m'pho?*ni?? go’ mii? mii? saa! 
EXCL friend tomorrow TOP early.REDUPL go 
goh na i sngown hah 
gor naa? ii? səņoon? ha?! 
FUT.IMM SEQ 1PL discuss DECL 
‘(One of them said), “Oh, my friend, let us decide to go fishing early tomorrow 
morning.’ 


SDM07-20030704A-003, told by Bong Jap, (19) 


A few lines later, once the day had started, a similar sentence is uttered, with the 
imminent future particle in combination with the hortative soh (see below Section 18.6). 
This combination is exemplified in (793): 


793) numnang soh gai jaan lung hah sa goh 
num?naņ? so??? gai? jaan! lun’ ha?! saa! go? 
friend lets very sun goup DECL go  FUT.IMM 


‘Friend, let’s go, the sun is up!.’ 
SDM07-20030704A-003, told by Bong Jap, (46) 
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When these examples were discussed with Kon Kham Turung, he said that “goh means 
‘have to go’, in other words a definite future, with some suggestion of imperative when 
addressed to a second person, as is the case in (792), hence the translation given there. 
However, the same implication does not apply to the first person example in (791). 

The difference between this particle and nga was demonstrated by Kon Kham Turung 
with the following minimal pair: 


794.1) Mphohni ngai sa goh. 
“Tomorrow, by hook or by crook I will go.’ 


794.2) Mphohni ngai sa nga. 
“Tomorrow I’m going (maybe I will or maybe not, I don’t know).’ 


All of the examples of this particle are found in future time, often in direct speech, or in 
a context of deontic force (‘should do X’), as we see in (793). This squares with our 
analysis of goh as an imminent future marker, an event that certainly will happen either 
very soon or very definitely. 


11.1.3 nanga and nga (/yaa7) ‘continuous’ 


The continuous in Turung is marked by nanga, which is fairly likely to be a 
grammaticalisation of the sequential particle na (see below Section 17.3.2) in combination 
with the existential verb nga ‘have’. In Numphuk Singpho, the continuous is expressed by 
the light verb (ri in Singpho) followed by the existential verb. This is demonstrated in 
(795): 


795) latung wa n htum ting sang gaw u hteng 
lotun* waa’ nf- thum? _ tin*san* go! uu! theen* 
borer DEF NEG- finish complete TOP fowl PL 
wa patup dăgoi pru ri sa ri nga 
waa! pa'tup? dəgoif pruu! rii! saa* rii' naa’ 
DEF always there appear LV eat LV HAVE 
ma lătung wa 
maa’ lotun* waa! 

FUT borer DEF 


‘If the insects were not finished up, the birds would come always eating them up.’ 
SDM08-2007-001, spoken by Gumgi Gumhtoi, (27) 


The continuous example in (795) is in future time, and marked by the future particle ma, 
but most frequently continuous is in realis and is marked by the Singpho realis marker re. 

The fact that the existential verb is explicitly employed in the Singpho continuous 
construction suggests that the Turung form nanga is a grammaticalisation of the existential 
verb, although, as seen above in (777), the tones differ, with nanga carrying a low tone and 
the existential verb carrying a high falling tone. 
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As will be discussed later, a variant of the continuous particle in use in Rengmai village, 
/naa’/, is homophonous with the existential verb, in rhyme and tone. 
The Turung continuous is exemplified in (796) and (797): 


796) daiyong wu sdeyn sphai nanga wu 
dai? yon? wuu? _ sodeen® sophai® nonaa' wuu’? 
then fowl drive away pretend CONT fowl 
rem nanga ska maam lam na 
rem? nonaa’ səkaa! maam! lam! naa? 
watch CONT REP paddy expose SEQ 
‘At that time she was pretending to drive away the fowls, while drying the paddy in 
the sun.’ 


SDM07-200302-010, told by Soi U Shyam, (20) 


797) ho phun mpot ang dung nanga 
hoo? phun? m’°pot? an? dun?  nəpaa’ 
yonder tree under place sit CONT 


‘(And) was sitting under yonder tree.’ 
SDMO07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (7) 


In translating (797) into Tai, Pradip Thoumung rendered the phrase nanga as suu” dai? 
‘TOWARDS-GET’. In Tai Aiton, suu’ marks the continuous aspect and_ the 
grammaticalisation of the verb ‘get’ marks accomplishment. 

As already mentioned, in Rengmai village, the continuous is usually expressed by nga 
(/naa’/) ‘have, stay’. In (798) we can see it both as a full verb, in the first line and marking 


the continuous in the second line: 


798) i rau nga go ngu na sot di 
ii? rau? yaa? go' nuu? naa? sot! dii’ 
[1PL together stay TOP] say SEQ like Lv 
mkhau kun ka kan da lu nga 
məkhau? kun? kaa? kan? daa? luu? naa? 
what maybe write RECIP {KEEP GET CONT} 


‘With us staying together, it is said that it was written down in this way.’ 
SDM07-20030702A-001, told by Pradip Thoumoung, (32) 


We do not analyse the bracketed predicate in (798) as a case of a serial verb 
construction, because nga in this case could be replaced by nanga, and would be in the 
other Turung villages, whereas nga in the first line cannot be so replaced. 

It is also exemplified in (799), where it is followed by the question particle, in 
accordance with the principles laid down in (672) above. 
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799) yah mu nang lik ka nga ti 
ya?! muu! nan? lik! kaa? naa? tii? 
now also 2SG book write CONT QN 


‘Are you writing books now?’ 
SDM07-200302-008, told by Kon Seng Turung, (10) 


Example (800) was spoken without any TAM marking, but when translating the line, 
Pradip Thoumoung insisted that TAM marking should be present, as in (801). 


800) dau wunkyaphiu mung sa yong gah wa 
dau? wun?kyaa?phiu? mup? saa? yop? ga?! waa! 
that PN country eat when word DEF 


“These are the words spoken when Wun Kya Phiu was ruling.’ 
SDM07-20030702A-002, told by Pradip Thoumung, (94) 


801) dau wunkyaphiu mung sa nanga yong 
dau?  wun*kyaa*phiu* mup? saa? nonaa’ yon? 
that PN country eat CONT when 
na gah wa 
naa? ga?’ waa! 


SEQ word DEF 
“These are the words spoken when Wun Kya Phiu was ruling.’ 


This introduces an important point: TAM marking is never obligatory in Turung and is 
often omitted in actual recorded text. Most speakers, however, would use it in any 
elicitation or when explaining the grammatical properties of the language. 

The continuous can co-occur with the realis particle de, as shown in the bracketed 
relative clause in (802). 


802) mlu ban ma si tup rai nanga de 
moluu? ban! maa’ sii? tup? rai!  nəpaa’ de! 
[fig type tree one fruit fall LV CONT REAL] 
ksa theyng phe mdun ya hah 
kəsaa? theen? phee? mədun? yaa? ha?! 
child PL A.AG show BENF DECL 


‘They showed the children the fruits of the mlu fig that were falling.’ 
SDM07-20050706-021, told by Sai Su Shyam, (13) 


This example is interesting because it was from a story that was written down by Sai Su 
in Assamese script, and then read to the tape. Thus, it is assumed to represent a kind of 
ideal for language usage. The presence of the realis marker de here seems to have two 
functions: the first is to show that this is a relative clause (see Section 14.5) and the second 
is to mark this as realis. 

This combination of particles is not confined to relative clauses, as shown by (803). The 
context of this example is that Soi U is about to tell the story of his ancestors. He had 
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pointed out that there were no written records, and then spoke (803), which explains the 
basis of the knowledge that he has. From the context we can infer that the continuous here 
is in present time. 


803) 


dai mu ngai anu i sngown da lu 
dai? muu! pał  al-nw? ii səņoon? da? luu? 
that also 1sG OR-MO AG discuss KEEP GET 
gah theyng mching nanga dai 

ga?> theen® macin? nonaa' dai? 

[word PL remember CONT REAL | 


‘So, I am remembering the words that my mother told me for keeping.’ 
SDM07-20050706-013, told by Soi U Shyam, (5) 


The continuous can occur in a clause marked by one of the clause linkers, as in (804), 
where the first clause ‘when we were young men’, is part of linked clause structure, an 
example of temporal linkage (see Section 17.3.3.1). 


804) 


moi i sbrang nanga yong m 

moi? ii? sobran? nonaa' yog? m 

[long ago 1PL young man CONT when] HESIT 

ninety**  nineten** sixty** five**  mphuh ang na 
ninety nineteen sixty five m'phuu? ap? naa? 
ninety nineteen sixty five from at POSS 


‘Long ago, when we were young men, from ninety, ah from 1965 ...’ 
SDM07-20050706-017, told by Sai Su Shyam, (6) 


Sometimes the continuous is used to mark habitual, something that is well attested 
typologically. This is shown in the two bracketed clauses in the last line of (805). 


805) 


natgun natphai sdoh phe moi na 
nat'gun? nat'phai* sədo?! phee? moi? naa? 
name of spirit name of spirit post A.AG long ago POSS 
i na yah thek a: sa yong so 

ii? naa? ya?! thek? saa! yog? so 

1PL POSS day up to a go when ERR 

i noh nanga noh nanga 

ii? no?! nonaa' no?! nonaa' 

[1PL pray CONT] [pray CONT] 


‘From long ago up until our own times, when we go away somewhere we will pray 
to the Nat Gun and Nat Phai posts, we would pray.’ 


SDM07-20050706-007, told by Aishu Shyam, (13) 
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The Nat Gun pillar, the main pillar of a Turung traditional house, is placated before any 
major journey. This is thus habitual action, something that is more usually marked by hah 
(see Section 11.1.5). 

Examples of the continuous with future are rare in Turung, unlike in Singpho (see (795) 
above). This is due to the homophony between the continuous marker and the future nga. 
However they do occur, as in (806). 


806) degoi ndai theyng gumgai theyng 
de! goi? n’dai? theeņ? gum'gai'  theen? 
there this PL old woman PL 
yong mu nga nanga nga 
yon? muu! paa? noaa? gaa! 
[group also stay CONT FUT] 
khi phe akyiu woi nanga nga 
khii? phee? akyiu? woi’? nəņaa? naa! 
[3SG A.AG bless bless CONT FUT] 
bowng ang myut na dai na dai 
boon? ay? məyut' naa? dai? naa? dai? 
head at rub SEQ that POSS that 
singri ang sum yong go maang wa 
sin*rii® an? sum? yon? go' maaņ? waa! 
rope at grasp when TOP child DEF 
deyong go santhe* hah 
de! yon? go! santhe ha?! 
then TOP born DECL 


‘And in that place, all those old women would be there, blessing her, rubbing her 
head, and then while she was grasping at that rope, then that child would be born.’ 


SDM07-20050705-019, told by Khon Ji, (6) 


The combination of continuous and future is observed in the bracketed clauses on the 
2™ and 3™ lines of (806). Phonetically, the verbal complex of the 2™ line is [1n4: nona: yă:]. 
The main verb nga ‘stay’ is expressed with a high tone, the fall that is associated with this 
verb in citation being lost due to the stress on the following element, the continuous. Here 
the continuous carries the second tone and has been notated as /nonaa’/. It thus has the 
same tone as the conditional form found in Rengmai, already seen in (798) above, but 
maintains the sesquisyllabic structure. The future particle shows a rising tone — this is an 
intonational feature and marks that this is a subordinate clause (see above Section 5.4). 

The continuous nanga also co-occurs with dgo, the reduced realis particle marked by 
the topic marker. This is shown in (807): 
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807) khni go nown la dai Ikhan ang goi khni 
khonii® go! noon? laa? dai? lokhan* an? goi? khonii* 
3PL TOP bring TAKE therefore here 3PL 
go khring nanga dgo 
go! khrin? = nonaa' ~ doa=go! 

TOP keep CONT REAL=TOP 


‘With others, they brought it here, and therefore they are still preserving it here.’ 


SDM07-20040705-001, told by Bong Jap, (205) 


An alternative pronunciation of the continuous is langa, as in (808) 


808) (yong) ngga song ang dung langa dai phe 
(yon?) gaa’ sop? an? dur? lonaa' dai? phee?® 
(group) COMP first at sit CONT that A.AG 
ngai phe joh huh 
yai? phee? jo?! hu?? 
1sG A.AG give IMP 


‘Give the one that is sitting first to me.’ 
SDM07-2007PN-005, told by Ananta Singphow, (30) 


11.1.4 de ~ dai ‘realis’ 
The Turung realis particle de is exemplified in (809) and (810). 


809) nang phe joh de 
nan? phee? jo?! de’ 
2SG A.AG give REAL 


‘I gave it to you.’ 
SDM07-200304-002, told by Soi Ming, (37) 


810) wu ksa wa khrap de gnu wa nga 
wuu? __ ksaa” waa! khrap? de! gənuu? waa! naa’ 
bird child DEF cry REAL AR-MO DEF say 
ho wu ksa wa n- rong da de 
hoo? wuu? ksaa* waa’ n- rop’ daa? de! 

EXCL bird child DEF NEG- imprison KEEP REAL 


“When the chickens were crying, the mother (ghost) said “Oh, look, the chickens 


are not locked (in their coop).’ 
SDM07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (67) 


The realis is used to indicate that something has happened, or not as in (810). When it is 


employed, certainty is implied. 
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The realise particle can also mark a verbless clause, as in (811) which is a copula 
sentence: 


811) ho hinggo wa go gnau de 
hoo? hiņ’goo? waa! go' gonau’ de! 
[there PN DEF TOP]cs [AR-YO.BR]cc REAL 


‘That yonder Hinggo is my younger brother.’ 
SDM07-200408-007, told by Bamuni, (75) 


The realis marker can also mark a content question, as in (812): 


812) o gla ma ningchaang ang goi O 
o golaa? maa’ nin°caan?* an? goi? o 
EXCL ERR one top at at HESIT 
ndau wa X mkhau ngu de 
ndau? waa’ as məkhau? puu’ de! 
this DEF a what say REAL 


‘Oh, ah, this top portion, what do we call it?’ 
SDM07-20050707-013, told by Jogen Shyam, (24) 


It can also be used with adjectives, and in questions, as with the greeting formula in 
(813): 


813) mreyng mgah yong gja nanga i 
moreen’ məga?! yop? gəjaa? nəņaa! ii? 
village side group good CONT 1PL 
nga gja de n- gja de ngu 
naa’ gəjaa? de! n- gəjaa? de! nuu! 
say good REAL NEG- good REAL say 


‘Are all the people on that side good,” we say “Are they well or not well?’ 
SDM07-20050708-001, told by Ananta Singphow, (14) 


The most frequent instantiation of the realis particle is with a front vowel /e/ and a low 
tone. There is an alternative, stressed, allomorph /dai*/ with a diphthong and a high falling 
tone. This is exemplified in (814): 


814) suh wa ngu na go ndau i ndai jah 
su?? waa! puu! naa? go' n°dau? ii? ndai? ja?’ 


[frog DEF say POSS TOP] [this 1PL this gold 
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gumphrong theyng la wa dai nga 
gum’phroon? theeņ? laa’? waa? dai? naa! 
silver all take COS REAL] say 


‘The frog said, all this gold and silver, take it!’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (86) 


The common Turung expression tai deh ‘yes’, literally ‘become-REAL-DECL’ employs 
the form [dé?], which carries a high tone and a final glottal stop. This we analyse as a 
combination of the stressed form of the realis particle, already exemplified in (814) with 
the declarative particle hah. This form will be used when people are speaking quickly or 
emphasising in some way. 

The realis particle de also marks relative clauses (see below Section 14.5) and occurs 
with attributive adjectives when they precede the head noun, a structure which is formally 
similar to a relative clause (see above Section 8.1). This is shown in (815): 


815) daiyong khi phe mba buh 
dai? yon? khii? phee? m'baa' bu?? 
then 3Sg A.AG [cloth] 
chang de turung mba buh le 
can? de! torun? m'baa! bu?? le! 
[black REAL Turung cloth] EMPH 


‘Then they will give her a skirt, a black Turung skirt ...’ 
SDM07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (144) 


The second bracketed constituent, shown on the second line, is analysed as a single NP 
with two elements modifying the head noun, the first being the string chang de translated 
as ‘the black one, the one that is black’. 

An alternative form of de is re, a form which is typical of the speech of the Singphos of 
Margherita subdivision of Tinsukia district. This form can be used by the Turungs, 
especially in formal circumstances, as in (816), which comes from a speech made to 
honour the memory of Dr. Banchob Bandhumedha and the visit of Stephen Morey: 


816) khi wa du re 
khii? waa! duu? re! 
3Sg DEF come REAL 


‘He has come to us.’ 
SDM07-200304-012, told by Bimol Shyam, (3) 


That this form is realis rather than a past marker is shown in (817): 


817) ho dai sam ko wa go 


hoo? dai? sam*koo* waa! go! 


[there that PN DEF TOP cs 
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i na awadi na ksa rai deh 
ii? naa? al-waa! dii! naa? kosaa? rai! de?? 
[1PL POSS OR-FA.EL.BR POSS child]Jcc YES REAL.DECL 


‘That yonder Sam Ko is my older uncle’s son.’ 
SDM07-200408-007, told by Bamuni, (71) 


This example is a copula construction (see below Section 16.1), with the copula subject 
shown bracketed on the first line and the copula complement shown bracketed on the 
second line. The whole of this is then marked with the assertive rai deh. This is not a past 
event. Sam Ko is still alive and remains Bamuni’s uncle’s son. 

In combination with the topic marker, go, the realis particle de is reduced to a clitic 
/da =/. This is exemplified in (818): 


818) sukdha** nikpan** na pung aima su ya 
suk*dha* nik*pan? naa? pup? ai?maa! suu? yaa? 
Sutta Nirvana POSS story one tell BENF 
dgo 
də = go! 
REAL=TOP 


‘I will tell one story of Nirvana.’ 
SDM07-200302-008B, told by Bong Jap, (1) 


Another example of dgo is given in (819), where it has an emphatic meaning. This was 
spoken by Am Seng with a touch of impatience — I had asked her name earlier and I knew 
her name, but was asking again for the tape. 


819) ngai na ming su dgo 
nai? naa? min? suu? də = go! 
1sG POSS name tell REAL=TOP 
amseng turung 
am’sen? torun’ 
[PN Turung] 


‘I have told you my name, it is Am Seng Turung.’ 
SDM07-20050702-013, told by Am Seng Turung, (22) 


This can be translated literally as ‘As for my already telling my name, it is Am Seng 
Turung.’ 

As discussed above in Sections 6.4 and 8.2, the same form /də=/ may also be a 
shortening of the demonstrative dai in combination with the topic marker. This is 
exemplified in (462) above. 

As with the full realis marker in (816), the reduced realis marker can also be realised 
with initial /r/ as in (820). 
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820) dai na dai maang wa wa na 
dai? naa? dai? maaņ? waa! waa? naa? 
this POSS this boy DEF retum SEQ 
kosi na wa rgo 
koo?sii? naa’? waa? ro=go' 
hungry SEQ return REAL=TOP 


‘After that the boy returned home and was very hungry.’ 
SDM07-200304-006, told by Jyoti Rekha, (24) 


As discussed in detail in Section 14.5 below, de marks a relative clause, even in the 
future, as in (821). 


821) i sjo nga de kongmu wa a 
ii? səjoo! paa! de! koņ’muu! waa! aa 
1PL make FUT REAL pagoda DEF HESIT 
sngoih ang goi Ikang na khaan msum 
sanoi?? an? goi — ləkaņ? naa? khaan? məsum? 
before at at ladder POSS level three 


‘The pagoda which we will build, in the first part it will have three levels.’ 
SDM07-20050707-013, told by Jogen Shyam, (5) 


This is both an example of the co-occurrence of nga and de as already discussed with 
relation to (785) above, as well as being a case of the relativisation of a future clause.” 


11.1.5 hah ‘declarative’ 
The Turung particle hah is illustrated in examples (822) and (823). 


822) khi sngoih si na go ho mungphi 
khii? sonoi?? sii? naa? go! hoo? mup? phii* 
3SG before die SEQ TOP yonder heaven 
goi du hah 
goi? duu? ha?! 
at come DECL 


‘And after his death, he went to that yonder heaven.’ 
SDM07-200302-008B, told by Bong Jap, (37) 


823) daigoi khi ..  khi na dana** wa khi phe 
dai? goi? khii? =...  khii? naa? dana waa! khii? phee? 
there 3SG .. 38G POss donation DEF 3SG A.AG 


78 I am glad to report that the ELDP funded project Comprehensive Documentation of the Turung and 


Singpho languages of Assam, was able to assist in the construction of this pagoda with a donation. 
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tang goi nown hah manla wa 
tan? goi? noon? ha?! man*laa* waa’ 
there at bring DECL soul DEF 


‘His soul carried his donations to that place.’ 
SDM07-200302-008B, told by Bong Jap, (39) 


In (823), the soul of the departed businessman Dupingya has brought with it all the 
riches that he gathered on earth, and is hoping to live in a diamond and golden palace in 
heaven. Within a few sentences, however, we learn that due to past demerit, Dupingya 
cannot climb up into his palace, so that the events referred to in (822) and (823) relate to 
the recent past. They are being described as they happen in the narrative, event by event. 

Das Gupta (1979:30) characterised this particle in Singpho as ‘just completed, 
recentness of action’ and this accords with (822) and (823). However, this characterisation 
does not cover all of the functions and meanings of hah, and for that reason we do not 
gloss it as recent past. 

Sometimes hah conveys habitual action, as in (824), an example about the customs 
involved in inviting guests to a wedding. 


824) dai na m lasa maang na gwa 
dai? naa? m laa?saa? maaņ? naa’? gə-waa' 
this SEQ HESIT [young man youth poss AR-FA 
mu lasa maang gnu mu dbok yong 
muu! laa?saa? maaņ? gə-nuu? muu! də=bok! yoy? 
also young man youth AR-MO also this=all all 
phe a nsot rai na pan* ngkhong 
phee® ə n’sot! rai’ naa? pan n'khon? 
A.AG] HESIT like this LV SEQ [pan leaf two 
tamul* —ngkhong la na kam hah 
tamul —_y'khon” laa? naa? kam' ha?! 
betel two take SEQ] invite DECL 


“Then, the (messengers) invite the parents of the groom in this way, bringing two 
pan leaves and two betel nuts.’ 


SDM07-200309-009, told by Aishu Shyam, (66) 


The actions described in (824) have happened many times in the past, but in a 
procedural text like this, the meaning is one of habitual action, and ‘recent past’ would not 
satisfactorily convey the meaning here. 

That the particle hah is not in fact a marker of immediate past, or indeed of any stage of 
past, is shown clearly in (825), where it co-occurs with the future marker nga. 


825) dung dmu snit yah mu snih go 


F domuu' səni? ya?! muu! səni?  go' 


sit although seven day also day TOP 
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ngai si nga hah 
yai? sii? naa’ ha?! 
1sG die FUT DECL 


‘As I am sitting (there), on the seventh day I will die.’ 
SDM07-200304-002, told by Soi Ming, (42) 


In this example, the particle hah is barely audible. When translating this text, Soi U 
Shyam insisted that it was there and should be translated as ‘just now’, which suggests that 
it conveys immediacy in either past or future time. The whole bracketed clause, according 
to Soi U, being translated as ‘on the seventh day, just then I will die.’ 

The particle hah occasionally occurs even when there is no verb, as in (826), which 
could also have been expressed as ntah kruh nga hah ‘house-six-have-DECL’. 


826) e ntah kruh hah 
e n'ta?! kru? ha?! 
EXCL house six DECL 


‘There were six houses.’ 
SDM07-200408-007, told by Bamuni, (50) 


The particle was here realised as [wa?], due to assimilation with the preceding /u/ 
vowel. There is no suggestion that this represents wa ‘cos’ followed by hah. 

In (827) we see hah co-occurring with nga ‘FUT’. This is another procedural text. There 
is no sense of immediacy about it. The previous utterance explained that, at the time of a 
funeral, after the preparation of flowers and foods, at some time the patesa, a ceremonial 
object decorate by papers and flowers, and onto which people stick donations, would be 
carried around the village. 


827) a haam patesa** nga hah 
aa haam' patesa yaa! ha?! 
EXCL [carry Patesalroc [FUT DECL]app 


“Yes, they will carry around the Patesa.’ 
SDM07-20050701-016, told by Ja Ai Turung, (47) 


When Ja Ai Turung uttered the sentence before (827), she actually said haam nga hah, 
patesa where the focal information is the carrying and the patesa itself occupied the 
additional topic position (see Chapter 15). When questioned about the carrying, she uttered 
(827), in which the verb is set off from its verbal particles. This is explained by the 
pragmatic structure: the carrying is focal, the TAM is not. We should perhaps translate as 
‘carry the patesa is what they will do.’ 

There is no sense of certainty in the combination of nga hah as there was with nga de 
discussed in Section 11.1.4 above. 

As we can see, hah combines with most verbal morphology, but one particle it does not 
co-occur with is na, the sequential marker (see Section 17.3.2 below), that is formally the 
same as the possessive marker (see above Section 9.2.4). In view of this, we should 
perhaps categorise hah as the marker of a main clause. 

Sometimes these main clauses appear to be fairly closely linked prosodically and are 
quite short, as in the series (828) to (830). 
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828) dai na go dwa wa mat hah 
dai? naa? go! dau waa! mat! ha?! 
that POSS TOP that DEF lose DECL 


‘Then after that it was lost.’ 


829) yah i na Itah ang n- nga hah 
ya?! ii? naa? lota?? ay? n- naa ha?! 
now 1PL POSS hand at NEG- have DECL 


‘Now it is no longer in our hands.’ 


830) msa na Itah ang khrat hah 
məsaa? naa? lota?? ap? khrat? ha?! 
other POSS hand at fall DECL 


‘It has fallen into the hands of some others.’ 
SDM07-20050706-013, told by Soi U Shyam, (120)-(123) 


Some speakers prefer very long structures with many clauses marked by na or other 
conjunctions, and a final clause marked by hah. This is exemplified in (831), which 
consists of three bracketed subordinate clauses, two marked by na, and a final clause 
marked by hah. 


831) tamul* thukha* wa gohgo rai yong 
tamul  thukha waa’ go°g00° rai’ yon? 
[betel branch DEF buffalo horn do when] 
tamul* wa dwa he dai e ho 
tamul waa! də = waa! hee! dai? e hoo? 
[betel DEF this=DEF STILL this HESIT HESIT 
dora* bok na gnu gwa nown na go 
dora bok' naa? gə-nuu? gə-waa' noon? naa? go 
bridegroom group POSS AR-MO AR-FA bring SEQ TOP] 
dai thit di na ton hah 
dai? thit? dii’ naa? ton? ha?' 
[this put down GV SEQ] put DECL 


‘This betel branch, having been (cut) with buffalo horns, will be placed before the 
(bride’s parents), the groom’s parents having brought it.’ 


SDM07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (67) 


The literal translation of (831) is “when they do the betel branch like a buffalo horn, the 
groom’s parents have brought in the betel nut, having put this down, they put it.’ It would 
be tempting on the basis of examples like (831) to call hah a ‘main clause marker’, which 
marks the end of a series of subordinate clauses. However, there are many examples where 
the main clause is unmarked, even after a series of subordinate clauses marked by na. See 
(1142) below in Section 17.3.2. 

To summarise, the particle hah has the following functions: 
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832) Marks immediate past, as in (822) and (823) 
Marks habitual, as in (824) 

Marks imminent future, as in (825) 

Marks verbless clauses, as in (826) 

Never co-occurs with na 

Marks a main clause as in (831) 

Marks a series of main clauses as in (828) to (830) 


In view of this wide range of functions, the particle is glossed DECL ‘declarative’ as it 
occurs primarily in declarative function. This categorisation is not without difficulty. A 
whole utterance marked by hah can itself be marked by the question particle, as in (833): 


833) khautek mkai wa joh dat heh ti 
khau'tek? məkai? waa! jo?’ dat' he?! tii? 
[popped rice wrap DEF]o [[[give send] DECL] QN] 


‘Has the wrapped popped rice been sent and given (to them)?’ 
Sentence spoken by Kon Kham Turung 


Sometimes, the particle hah is reduced to a glottal stop and combined with the final 
vowel of the preceding verb, usually a modifying verb. We have already observed this in 
its co-occurrence with the realis particle in (817) above. Another example is (834) in which 
the final clause, shown bracketed, is realised as [ron dâ?], where the final element is a 
combination of the modifying verb da, with the final declarative marker. 


834) e n- sa hah ngu na rong da hah 
e n- saa? ha?! puu’ naa? ron? daa? ha?! 
EXCL NEG- eat DECL say SEQ [keep KEEP DECL] 


‘But he did not eat it, but kept it.’ 
SDM07-200304-006, told by Jyoti Rekha, (15) 


A similar phenomenon with a final glottal is seen in (835), where hah combines with 
the change of state marker wa and is realised as [yon wa?]. 


835) rong da na khi da da na glai mu 
ron? daa? naa? khii? daa? daa? naa? gəlai? muu! 
keep KEEP SEQ 1Sg keep KEEP SEQ again also 
phun dut sa yong wa hah 
phun? dut! saa! yop! waa? ha?! 
firewood sell go go COS DECL 


‘Keeping it, he again went to cut some firewood.’ 
SDM07-200304-006, told by Jyoti Rekha, (16) 


To show that this particle marks the verb complex rather than a whole clause, we 
present example (836), in which it occurs after the verb but before the bracketed additional 
topic. 
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836) dwai plong wa ayalin na 
də=wa=ii? pəloņ! waa’ a'-yaa? lin? naa? 
that=DEF=ADV shirt DEF OR-GR.GR.MO POSS 
n- rai hah apulin na 
n- rai’ ha?! a'-puu? lin? naa? 

NEG- do DECL [OR-GR.GR.FA POSS] 


‘That wasn’t my great-grandmother’s shirt, it was my great-grandfather’s.’ 
SDM07-20050706-013, told by Soi U Shyam, (108) 


Very occasionally the declarative particle is realised as simply ah, as in (837), where it 
marks a section of reported speech, o degah ni lthah i lung huh, degah go jega nga ah. 


837) dai ktah na go de gah na bok nga 
dai? kota?! naa? go' de! ga?! naa? bok! yaa’ 
then SEQ TOP that side SEQ all say 
o degah ni Ithah i lung huh 
o de' ga?! nii?  lətha?? ii? lup? hu?' 
EXCL that side 2PL front ADV goup IMP.IMM 


degah go jega* nga ah ngu na 


de! ga?! go! jega yaa? a?! puu! naa? 

that side TOP place have PRT say SEQ 

‘After that, all of those on that side said “You all go on ahead, there must be a place 
there”.’ 


SDM07-200408-007, told by Bamuni, (45) 


The form of the particle as ah is found very commonly in Numhpuk Singpho in stative 
situations, in contrast with a form not found in Turung at all, sah, that is a associated with a 
change of state (‘dynamic’). In Kachin Jingpho these two particles occur combined with 
sentence final elements and are realised as ai and sai respectively (see above Section 1.1 
for a brief discussion of these ‘sentence final words’). Possibly the only occurrence in 
Turung of the change of state form with initial s- is found with the imperative suh 
exemplified in Section 18.4 below. 


11.1.6 mah ‘finished up’ 

The particle mah ‘finished up’, is used exclusively with verbs of consumption. When 
one finishes eating, one says sa mah hah ‘(eat)-finished up-DECL’, meaning ‘I am finished 
eating.’ It is exemplified in (838): 


838) phra na gah wa chingnih tingkhre 
phraa? naa’? gar? waa! cin*ni?? tin*khree* 
[Buddha poss word DEF day whole 
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sin la nthom di sa luh mah lu 
sin? laa? n°'thom? dii! saa? lu?? ma?! luu? 
precept take after LV] [eat drink finished GET] 
dwa go phat di 

də=waa! go' pha? dii! 

that=DEF TOP read LV 


‘All of those who have taken the moral precepts, after they have taken their meals 
... the words (of Buddha) being read ...’ 


SDMO07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (74) 


In this example it was combined with the modifying verb lu ‘GET’. 
In (839), it occurs in the bracketed clause, which is in the additional topic position. 


839) e ngkhah sin sa mah ningdim di 
e p'kha? sin? saa? ma?! nin’dim? dii’ 
EXCL plate bathe [eat PRT after LV]app 


“Yes, we wash the plates after finishing eating.’ 
SDM07-20050703-009, told by Bogita, (73) 


When pronounced by Bogita in this example, the tone of mah was high level and 
slightly long, which would suggest the third tone. This tonal variation is typical of 
Basapathar village, where (839) was recorded. 


11.2 kan ‘reciprocal’ 


The reciprocal marker in Turung is kan. It marks the verbal complex, as in (840). 


840) phra syuh yong i lep kan 
phraa? so-yu?! yon? ii? lep' kan? 
Buddha CAUS-descend when 1PL meet RECIP 


“We would meet them when the Buddha statues were brought down.’ 
SDM07-20050702-013, told by Am Seng Wakhyet, (283) 


The reference here is to the male cross cousins of Am Seng when she was a young 
woman. During those few days when the Buddha statues were taken down from the temple 
for their annual washing, a certain freedom was allowed young people to mix. 

Sometimes the marker is used simply to mark plurality, as in (841): 


841) mkhau kun e b dbok ka kan 
məkhau? kun? e * do = bok! kaa? kan? 
what maybe  HESIT M that=group write RECIP 
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da sngoih na chumphoh theyng 
daa? sonoi?? naa’? cum'pho?! theeņ? 
KEEP before POSS person PL 


‘Those people of old wrote it together and it was kept.’ 
SDM07-20030702A-001, told by Pradip Thoumoung, (27) 


In this example, Pradip Thoumoung is translating a Tai Aiton text about the history of 
the Aiton and Turung (see Section 2.3.3). It is the forefathers of long ago who have written 
the book, and there is no sense of reciprocality ‘write each other.’ 

The reciprocal marker can occur on an intranstive verb, as khrap in (842): 


842) yong gai khrap kan 
yon? gai? khrap! kan? 
all very cry RECIP 


‘All were crying together.’ 
SDM07-20040710-006 (36) 


When an intransitive verb is marked by kan the pluralising reading is implied. 

With transitive verbs, both the pluralising and the reciprocal meaning may be implied. 
The phrase san kan can mean ‘ask each other’, but in (843) the pluralising meaning is 
implied by the context. 


843) ngai mning maangning thek ngai go 
nai? mənin? maaņřniņ? thek? yai? go' 
1sG last year year before last up to 1sG TOP 
dbok san san kan daam 
də = bok’ san? san? kan? daam' 
this=group ask ask RECIP roam 


‘So last year and the year before I went roaming to ask all of them these things.’ 
SDM07-20040702-010, told by Mohudhar Turung, (145) 


In this example, Mohudhar Turung is telling about his long held interest in the history 
of the Turung, and about how he went here and there to ask about it. The verb is 
reduplicated, indicating repetition of action, but here kan marks plurality not only of the 
agent, ngai ‘I’, but also of the patient dbok ‘this group’, referring to the number of people 
that Mohudhar had asked. In other words, kan shows that there was asking of questions by 
Mohudhar and answering of these by the various people he met. The interactivity of these 
discussions is conveyed by kan. 

The synchretism of function between reprocality and plurality is found in the Tai 
languages of Assam, where the reciprocal marker is also kan. The word kan is not listed 
with reciprocal meaning in Hanson (1906) so this would appear to be a borrowing from Tai 
(see Morey 2005a:222). 

Reciprocity can also be marked on kinship relations, as shown in (844): 
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844) khi na gwa yon i na dingla 
khii* naa? go-waa! yon ii? naa? diņ'laa' 
3SG POSS AR-FA DL 1PL POSS old man 
na gwa wa kphu gnau kan 
naa? go-waa! waa! kə-phuu? gənavu’ kan? 

POSS AR-FA DEF AR-EL.BR AR-YO.SIB RECIP 


‘His father and my husband’s father were brothers.’ 
SDM07-20050702-013, told by Roi Seng, (314) 


It is possible to analyse this example as having an ellipsed verb, probably ang ‘to be 
related’. In practice, however, kinship terms are usually expressed in the form in (844). 


12 Other particles 


In addition to those particles that have been established to be markers of noun phrases 
(Chapter 9) or of verbs (Chapter 11), there are a number of other particles that are 
discussed in this chapter. Some of these, like the epistemic and evidential markers, have 
scope across the whole clause, while others may have scope across an NP or the clause 
according to the context. 

In most cases, when asked to explain the meaning of these particles, Turung speakers 
say that they have no meaning or are ‘simply added’ (ing skap /in? sokap'/). 

The particles listed in this chapter are: 


845) le (/le'/) ‘emphatic’ (EMPH) (Section 12.1) 
he (/hee'/) ‘contrastive, still’ (STILL) (Section 12.2) 
go (/go'/) ‘topic marker’ (TOP) (Section 12.3) 
lo (oo'/); lo (oo'/); ti (tii? /)~Iti (Natii?/)~kti (/kotii*/); ‘evidential and epistemic 
particles’ (Section 12.4) 
ska (/sokaa'/) ‘reported evidential’ (REP) (Section 12.5) 


Some other miscellaneous particles are discussed in Section 12.6. 


12.1 le ‘emphasis’ 
The particle le, emphasis, is exemplified in (846): 


846) phra na gnu le 
phraa* naa? gə-nuu? le! 
Buddha Poss AR-MO EMPH 


‘The Buddha’s mother, she was.’ 
SDM07-2007-035, told by Phonihdar Shyam (Doga), (11) 


In this example, Doga (Phonidhar) was answering a question from Stephen Morey to 
confirm whether he was talking about Mahamaya, the mother of the historical Buddha. The 
function of le is to confirm that the statement in (846) is true. The scope of this particle can 
be a whole clause, as in (847) and (848) or an NP as in (849). 

Another example of le is seen in (847): 


847) ngai hokham ang yah kruh yah 


nai? hoo°kham? an? ya?! kru??? ya?! 
1sG palace at now six day 
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ngai dung la hah le 
nai? dun? laa? ha?! le! 
1sG sit TAKE DECL EMPH 


‘Now I have been sitting on the throne for six days”.’ 
SDM07-200304-002, told by Soi Ming, (41) 


This example is taken from the story of Tissa and his brother the Emperor Asoka. 
Tissa’s behaviour has been a worry and Asoka has threatened him: he has been given the 
rulership of the palace for seven days, but if he does not shape up, on the seventh day he 
will be executed. It is while contemplating his future that Tissa uttered (847). The particle 
le, the final element in the clause, conveys emphasis. 

For Jingpho, Hanson (1906:342) listed Le ‘verbal particle, used as an interrogative or 
emphatic assertative’, and stated that it was from Burmese. 

In (848), the particle is used to emphasise the size of the floods. 


848) e tung glangglang gai  khah tung yong le 
e tun? golan? golan” gai? kha? tun? yon’ le! 
[EXCL flood time.REDUPL very water flood when EMPH] 
khah gba yong le nang nd=bok 
kha? gəbaa? yoy? le’ nan? ndə = bok’ 
[water big when] EMPH this this=all 
thek du re i na na thek 
thek? duu? re! ii? naa? naa? thek? 
up to come REAL 1PL POSS field up to 


“Yes, sometimes it floods very much, right up to here, right up to our fields.’ 
SDM07-200403-005, told by Bogita, (40) 


In Turung, it can also mark NPs, as shown in (849) where its function is to emphasise 
and confirm. 


849) dai na khini na “es khini na lik 
dai naa? khonii* naa? D khonii* naa? lik! 
that POSS 3PL POSS ped 3PL POSS book 
bok khi na lik le khi na lik 
bok! khii? naa? lik! le! khii? naa? lik! 
group 3SG POSS book EMPH 3SG POSS book 
bok dut 
bok! dut! 
group sell 
‘And then there were their, ah their books, they had books there, and they were 
selling their books.’ 


SDM07-20050705-012, told by A Ko Shyam, (39) 
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This example is describing a fair ground, where book sellers and other merchants have 
set up their wares for sale. 
In (850), the phrase ai he le was translated as ‘its OK’, ‘its fine’. 


850) a deng go nang n- choi yong 
aa den? go! nan? n>. coi? yon? 
EXCL then TOP 2SG NEG- know if 
ai he le hah 
ai? hee! le! ha?! 


good enough STILL EMPH DECL 
‘Well, if you don’t know, never mind.’ 


SDM07-200304-002, told by Soi Ming, (11) 


This phrase is analysed as an example of direct reported speech (see below Section 
17.6.4), and the use of le here is emphatic. 

In (847) above, we also saw the combination of the emphatic le and the declarative hah. 
We have not been able to establish any meaning difference between the two orderings. 

Example (851) was spoken by Pradip Thoumoung in answer to a question from Mya 
Seng Turung about whether there is a Turung History book, written in the Tai language, in 
existence. As discussed in Section 2.3, the Turungs are very interested in this question, 
particularly in Rengmai village. Since there have been occasions in the past where non-Tai 
speaking people have taken old books from Tai speaking villages, some people are very 
cautious about who they will give information to. The ‘he’ referred to in (851) is me, and 
Pradip Thoumoung emphasises this with the particle le. The particle indicates approval of 
me by Pradip, and the suggestion that Mya Seng will be safe in discussing these matters 
with me. 


851) o khi le san 
o khii? le! san? 
EXCL 3SG EMPH ask 


‘Oh, he is asking.’ 
SDM07-20030702A-001, told by Pradip Thoumoung, (65) 


In (852), it can be translated as ‘that is’, the literal meaning of the whole sentence being 
‘At the edge of the river a corpse, that is a dead body, came floating down.’ 


852) dai khah khot ang aima mang dead** 
dai? kha??? khot’ an? aimaa! map? dead 
this water near at one corpse dead 
deadbody** le mang chot nown hah 
dead body le! man? cot? noon? ha?! 
dead body EMPH corpse float bring DECL 


‘A corpse came floating down in the water nearby.’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (25) 
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In (853), this particle is used to mark an argument, in this case the O argument, that is 
appearing in the additional topic position (see Chapter 15). This is a non-focal position, but 
nevertheless the speaker wants to emphasise the fact that it is the girl that the main 
character of the story is chasing. 


853) daiktah na khi chausu Ikyan na go 
dai? kota?! naa? khii? cau'suu? ləkyan? naa? go' 
afterwards SEQ 3Sg slowly creep out SEQ TOP 
khi grim ton numsa maang phe le 
khii? gərim! ton? num*saa* maan? phee? le! 
3Sg catch put female youth A.AG EMPH 


‘Afterwards, he slowly crept out and caught up with that girl.’ 
SDM07-200304-006, told by Jyoti Rekha, (35) 


12.2 he ‘still, contrastive particle’ 


Like le, the contrastive particle he occurs with both noun phrases and clauses. It is often 
translated as ‘still’, as in (854), where it is combined with an NP, an example in which 
Thon La is talking about the fact that although his elder brothers have passed away, he is 
still living. 


854) yah ngai he nga 
ya?! nai? hee! naa? 
now 1sG STILL live 


‘But I am still here.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (72) 


Prosodically, the particle he in (854) is clearly a postposition to the NP ngai, as it is in 
(855). 


855) mlap na go singpho gah he 
məlap? naa? go' siņ'pho?! ga?’ hee’ 
forget SEQ TOP Singpho language STILL 
sga wa re 
səgaa! waa? re! 
speak COS REAL 


‘With our language forgotten, we are speaking Singpho.’ 
SDM07-20040705-008, told by Mya Sa Turung, (29) 


The context of this example is that the Turung people have lost the ability to speak Tai 
language, and have switched over to Singpho language completely. The fact that they have 
switched is marked by the change of state marker wa, whilst the fact that they only speak 
Singpho is marked by he. 

Despite being prosodically associated with an NP, he is an adverbial particle, whose 
meaning clearly affects and modifies the whole clause, as in (856). 
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856) khi na bowng ang tuh la tuh la 
khii* naa? boop? ay? tu? laa? tu?? laa? 
3SG POSS head at twinkle TAKE twinkle TAKE 
snah di kma mu wa khi he mu 
səna?? dii! kəmaa? muu? waa! khii? hee! muv? 
night LV who see DEF 3SG STILL see 


‘Only those who can see the twinkling in his head at night will see him.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (108) 


In this example, the restriction implied by he applies to the whole clause. 
The particle he is also found marking a whole clause, as in the bracketed portion of 
(857): 


857) ndai mu ngai sat he ra hah 
ndai? muu’ nai? sat? hee! raa? ha?! 
this also [1sG kill STILL] should DECL 
ngu na go 
nuu! naa’? go' 
think SEQ TOP 


‘I should kill her”, he thought ...’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (78) 


In Indian English, this line would be translated as ‘I should kill her only ...’, where the 
function of only is both emphatic, and also suggesting that there is no alternative. This 
example was spoken by a father-in-law who has come to the conclusion (wrongly) that his 
daughter-in-law is a bad lot, and resolves to kill her. The lack of alternative in his mind is 
conveyed by he. 

Another example of he marking a clause is in (858). 


858) dwa phat na phra na gah wa snang 
də=waa! phat? naa? phraa? naa? ga? waa!  sə-naaņ? 
[that=DEF read SEQ] Buddha poss word DEF CAUS-hear 
ya da he rai 
yaa? daa? hee! rai’ 

BENF KEEP STILL REAL 


‘That reading is done so that (the people) might hear the words of the Buddha.’ 
SDM07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (50) 


In this example, he has not been translated. This example was spoken in answer to a 
question about why certain books were read aloud in certain ceremonies. The function of 
he is not contrastive here, but only emphatic, as it is in (859). 
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859) dai wa ngu di he phat ra de 
dai? waa! yuu! dii! hee! pha? raa? de! 
[this DEF say LV STILL] read should REAL 
phat dai wa akyiu wa wis lu 
pha? — dai? waa! a'kyiu? waa! a luu? 
read this DEF bless DEF ba. get 
khrau de nga 
khrau? de! yaa’ 


more REAL say 
‘So these words should be read, so that (we) will get more blessings, it is said.’ 


SDM07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (84) 


The particle he appears to be an Assamese borrowing. Since initial /h/ is not recorded 
for Jingpho, there is no cognate particle in that language. In Assamese, there are several 
particles that are pronounced he. One, which appears to be the source of this Turung 
particle, is translated as ‘only’ in the Hem Kosh (H. Barua 1900). 


12.3 go ‘Topic marker’ 


In Section 9.3 above we discussed in some detail the function of the topic marker go as 
a marker of noun phrases. In this section, we will detail the examples of go marking a 
clause. 

In (860) the particle go is found co-occurring with the marker of a subordinate clause 
na. There are two subordinate clauses in this example, both shown by {}. 


860) daiyong he turung aiton yong kum la na go 
dai? yon? hee! torun” ai'ton? yon? kum? laa? naa? go' 
{then STILL Turung Aiton all agree TAKE SEQ TOP} 


pheyn khat na khaang phe mu dang da 
pheen? khat! naa? khaaņ? phee? muu! daņ? daa? 

{war fight SEQ} Nagas A.AG again defeat KEEP 

‘At that time the Turungs and Aitons made an agreement to fight the Nagas and 


then defeated them.’ 
SDM07-20030702A-002, told by Mya Seng Turung, (15) 


The structure of (860) is set out in (861): 


861) Clause 1 dai yong he turung aiton yong kum la 


Linker na go 
Clause 2 pheyn khat 
Linker na 


Clause 3 khaang phe mu dang da 
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The first line is the topic of this example, and refers back to the subject of the whole text 
from which the example was drawn, the agreement between the Turung and the Aiton (see 
Section 2.3.3 above). The second subordinate clause is an immediate topic and the focal 
information is the main clause (shown unmarked). 

This example suggests that go is marked on a prior topic rather than the more immediate 
one. 

In (862) there are two occurrences of the topic marker go, the first marking the NP ‘at 
our village’, and the second marking a clause, whose main verb is rai ‘do’: 


862) a i na is i na mreng ang go 
aa ii? naa a2 “ir naa? məreeņ? ay? go' 
HESIT 1PL POSS... [1PL POSS village at] TOP 
sahab* n- rai go i phe nown de 
sahab n’- rai! go! ii? phee? noon? de’ 
[RESP NEG- do] TOP 1PL A.AG bring REAL 


‘It wasn’t the Sahib that brought us to this village.’ 
SDM07-20040705-001, told by Mohudhar Turung, (52) 


This sentence is made of three syntactic sections, as shown in (863): 


863) to our village + TOP 
it wasn’t the Sahib + TOP 
brought us here 


The second bracketed constituent, it could be argued, is in fact an argument of the main 
verb nown, and therefore the use of the topic marker is not inconsistent with the analysis of 
it as an NP marker in Section 9.3 above. Under this analysis the sentence would be 
translated as ‘the one who wasn’t the Sahib brought it to our village ...’ 

However, in (864), go is clearly marking a clause. 


864) du go ndau british mu du 
duu? go! n°dau? british muu! duu? 
come TOP this British also come 


‘As for coming, those British did come here.’ 
SDM07-20050701-011, told by Mya Seng Turung, (17) 


This usage of go is quite rare. It is much more frequently found in combination with the 
sequential marker, in the form of na go (as already seen in (860) above), or in combination 
with the reduced realis particle in the form dgo (see above Section 11.1.4). 

Sometimes the form dgo marks a sentence: an utterance that is regarded is standing by 
itself, not subordinate to any other. In (865), Ji Kut has given a list of places (to which the 
Turungs scattered from Nogura) and then Aishu speaks the example. The effect of dgo 
here is a kind of assertion, hence the translation with ‘but’. 
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865) daiyong go balipa(thar) bansen bansai n- nga 
dai? yon? go! balipa(thar) ban'sen'  ban'sai* n°- naa’ 
then TOP PN PN PN NEG- have 
dgo 
do= go! 

PRT=TOP 


‘But at that time there was no Balipathar, or Ban Sen or Ban Sai.’ 
SDM07-20050705-004, told by Aishu Shyam, (88) 


Another case in which the effect is that of a clear definite assertion is (866). In this 
example, there has been discussion: ‘How long is the bamboo stick? Answer, 12 feet.’ 
Then Stephen Morey asked for confirmation and (866) followed. 


866) si ngkhong fot** ngu dgo 
sii? n'khon? foot guu’ dogo! 
ten two foot say REAL=TOP 


“Yes, twelve feet.’ 
SDM07-20050705-007, told by Aishu Shyam, (26) 


The particle go is discussed further below in Chapter 15. 


12.4 Epistemic / evidential particles 


Some of the imperative particles discussed below in Chapter 18 have non-imperative 
functions that will be discussed here. The particle lo is used for polite imperatives and also 
for imperatives with 3" person reference (see below Section 18.2). In (867), however, it 
does not have an imperative function. 


867) dai son* wa go i su n- choi lo 
dai? son waa! go! ip suu? m- coi? loo! 
that year DEF GO 1PL tell NEG- know IMP 


“What year it was, we do not know.’ 
SDM07-200408-007, told by Bamuni, (54) 


When this text was translated, Kon Seng Turung suggested that when a question is 
asked and the respondent is not sure of the answer, the answer will include the string n- 
choi lo. This suggests that the meaning of this particle relates to the source and/or 
reliability of the knowledge that underlies the conclusions in the statement being made. 

In (868), the phrase lo nga was translated as ‘it is said.’ 


868) i na awa 
ii? naa? a!-waa! 


1PL POSS OR-FA 
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e khni bok kchikchi lo nga 
e khonii? bok! kəcii? kacii* loo! naa’ 
EXCL 3PL all small EPIST say 


“Yes, our fathers were then all very young.’ 
SDM07-200408-007, told by Bamuni, (60) 


Kon Seng Turung suggested that this particle would tend to be used only in the past 
tense in this way. In (869), lo is used to indicate some impatience on behalf of the speaker. 


869) kachin ang na bum gau na lo 
kachin an? naa? bum? gau’? naa? loo! 
Kachin at POSS hill climb SEQ IMP 


nagaland mgah na 
nagaland moga?’ naa 
PN side SEQ 

‘From Kachin, we came back on the mountains, on the Nagaland side.’ 


SDM07-20040705-008, told by Mya Sa Turung, (47) 


3 


This example was given as an answer to a question ‘how did we get back from the 
Kachin lands?’, which the speaker of (869) felt he had already answered, hence the particle 
lo. Sometimes the particle is used more starkly, showing some level of annoyance, as in 
(870): 


870) mchat ning lo 
mocat? nin? loo! 
eight year EPIST 
‘Eight years, as I said.’ 


SDM07-200302-009, told by Bong Jap, (38) 


This example was spoken in answer to a question that had been asked more than once. 
The impact of this particle is that the answer has already been provided and the question 
need not be asked again. 

The particle lo, therefore, is used to indicate impatience or annoyance when used in a 
response, but when used in a simple declarative sentence like (867), it gives information 
about the speaker’s feeling as to the status of the knowledge underlying their statement. 

Another imperative particle, used for polite imperatives, is naa? (see below Section 
18.2). Some uses of this particle are not imperative, as in (871): 


871) khi ang buranji* nga tang na 
khii* an? buranji naa? tar? naa? 
3SG at history have there IMP 


‘He has a historical book there.’ 
SDM07-20030702A-002, told by Mya Seng Turung, (19) 
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In translating this example, it was explained that the speaker suggested that there were 
historical books, but that he wasn’t sure. In other words, in a simple declarative sentence it 
expresses the epistemic category of uncertainty. When this particle was discussed in more 
detail with Kon Kham Turung and other speakers in Rengmai, they agreed that it could be 
categorised in terms of epistemic in statements, politeness in commands, much like English 
perhaps in could you perhaps come over at 4:00?. 

Sometimes what appears to be a statement that includes na does not carry this epistemic 
meaning, but the meaning of politeness, as in (872): 


872) ame na poriyal* song su goh na 
a'-mee* naa’? poriyal sop? suu? gor? naa? 
OR-MO POSS family before tell FUT.IMM IMP 


‘Allow me to tell about my mother’s family.’ 
SDM07-20050705-004, told by Ji Kut, (12) 


Our analysis in this case is that this example should be regarded as a case of a self- 
directed imperative, and perhaps better translated as ‘let me tell about my mother’s 
family.’ 

One further use of na with a statement is exemplified in (873). In this example, the 
particle na is set off from the rest of the utterance by a pause. It is a polite way for the 
speaker to make sure that the attention of the listener is still on the story. 


873) o mreyng na chumphoh phe sthau hah / ma 
o məreeņ? naa? cum'pho?! phee? səthau? ha?! naa? 
EXCL village Poss people A.AG shout DECL IMP 


‘He shouted to the village people.’ 
SDM07-20030704A-003, told by Bong Jap, (79) 


The particle na, then, is basically a politeness particle that can, in circumstances such as 
(871) above, express uncertainty. Its primary function, therefore, is to reduce the directness 
of an utterance, either in terms of the content of the utterance, or the phatic communication 
implied by that utterance. 

The question particle ti (see Section 20.1) and the related polite imperative Iti (see 
Section 18.2), as well as another related particle kti discussed below all have epistemic 
functions. Consider (874): 


874) ngoi dum ti dau 
yoi? dum! tii? dau? 
sound perceive PRT that 


‘I feel the sound like that.’ 
SDM07-200403-005, told by Bogita, (78) 


When translating this example, Soi U Shyam explained the function of ti in this 
sentence by translating the whole sentence as ‘I myself also heard this sound (of ding ding 
dang dang ).’ The sentence is referring to some very heavy hail that had fallen a few days 
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before this text was recorded.” The function of the various particles in this example is to 
confirm that Bogita, the speaker, was personally present and witnessed the event. This may 
in part be conveyed by dum, translated as ‘perceive’, but homophonous with a particle 
discussed below in Section 12.6. 

The related particle Iti, which we gloss as POL (politeness) exemplified in (875), also 
suggests some epistemic certainty. 


875) moi go thailand laos cambodia na 
moi” go! thailand laos cambodia naa? 
longago TOP PN PN PN SEQ 
Iti i go 
lətii? ii? go' 

POL 1PL TOP 


“We have come from Thailand, Laos and Cambodia, long ago.’ 
SDM07-20040705-008, told by Mya Sa Turung, (10) 


This particle is not used in questions. When discussing the meaning, Kon Kham Turung 
suggested that it was used to convince the interlocutor, and could be translated with a 
phrase like ‘it is true’. He offered the following near minimal pair to distinguish /ti from 
the reported evidential discussed below: (876) and (877): 


876) ndai computer wa stephen na Iti 
n’dai> computer waa’ stephen naa? lətii’ 
this computer DEF PN POSS POL 


‘This computer is Stephen’s (I am certain of it).’ 


877) ndau computer wa khi na ska 
n°dau? computer waa’ khii? naa? səkaa! 
this computer DEF 3SG POSS REP 


‘This computer is his (it is said).’ 


The particle kti, also suggesting certainty, is exemplified in (878): 


878) dai sra thah ep di nga de kti 
dai? səraa? tha?! ep? dii' naa? de! kotii? 
this monk with close LV live REAL PRT 


‘I (learned being) very close to that monk.’ 
SDM07-200302-009, told by Bong Jap, (7) 


Another epistemic particle is ma, exemplified in (879): 


” This storm knocked out the power in several villages in the Dhonsiri subdivision and caused some 


difficulties for the collection and analysis of data. 
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879) ngai na asak wa macheng ngai na 
nai? naa? a'sak? waa’ maaceņ? pai? naa? 
1sG POSS age DEF unknown 1sG POSS 
gnau na asak wa yong go 
gonau® naa? a'sak? waa! yop? go! 
AR-YO.BR POSS age DEF all TOP 
su ngut ma ngai na grau ma 
suu? put! maa? nai? naa? grau? maa? 
tell able PRT 1sG SEQ very not sure 
loi ma dai yong go 
loi? maa! dai? yon? go! 
little one then TOP 


‘I do not know my age, if I could tell my brother’s age then I could tell my own 
ages, I suspect it is a little more than his.’ 


SDM07-200408-007, told by Bamuni, (64) 


This was very infrequently recorded in the Turung texts. It may be related to the 
Singpho future particle ma mentioned in Section 11.1.1 above. In example (879) its 
function is to express uncertainty. 


12.5 Reported Evidential 


The evidential and epistemic functions of the particles discussed in the previous section 
bear some relationship to the reported evidential discussed here. However, there is a clear 
difference between the two sets of particles. The particles discussed in Section 12.4 have 
multiple functions as imperatives, question particles and epistemic and or evidential 
particles, whereas the reported evidential discussed here has only one function. 

The reported evidential in Turung is ska, shown in (880): 


880) yah yah tup rai ska muh wa 
ya?! ya?! tup rai! səkaa! mu? — waa! 
now now ONOM LV REP sky DEF 


‘Every now and then the sky hit her head.’ 
SDM07-200302-010, told by Soi U Shyam, (31) 


The translation of (880) could be ‘every now and then the sky hit her head, it is said.’ A 
similar function is observed in (881), where the particle has a voiced allomorph sga. This 
voicing is not significant. 


881) yah mu a: yah mu aima apu 
ya?! muu bac ya?! muu aimaa! a'-puu? 
now also es now also one OR-GR.FA 
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na ming dat go soi sga 
naa? min? dat! go! soi? sogaa' 
POSS name hear TOP PN REP 


‘And now again, we have heard that one of our grandfathers was called Soi.’ 
SDM07-20040702-010, told by Mohudhar Turung, (136) 


When translating this example, Mohudhar explained that he had used this particle to 
indicate that he had heard, from one of his older relatives (he could not recall who) that his 
grandfather’s name is Soi, having been born in the Disoi valley. 

The particle ska can also be realised with a final glottal stop, as [soka?], the latter 
pronunciation being perhaps a reduction of this particle in combination with the declarative 
particle hah. This particle almost certainly arises as a grammaticalisation of the verb sga 
‘speak’, but the initial stop of the major syllable is clearly voiceless, probably as a result of 
assimilation with the initial element /so-/, a development that would arise because the 
particle skah is less stressed than the verb sga ‘speak’ and this makes assimiliation more 
likely (see above Section 4.1.3 for a discussion of voicing variation). 


12.6 Other miscellaneous particles 


The particle sna is exemplified in (882). At first sight it appears to function in the same 
way as the reported evidential ska. 


882) numnang ngkhong nga sna 
num?nan? n'khon? naa? sonaa' 
friend two have PRT 


‘There were two friends.’ 
SDM07-20030704A-003, told by Bong Jap, (9) 


Although the particle was very indistinct in this example, when translating this example, 
Kon Kham Turung was very insistent that it was there. 

This particle often occurs at the beginning of a text, or the beginning of an episode 
within a text, when introducing some important characters. Thus, in (882) it marks the 
introduction of ‘the two friends’ who will form the basis of the story from which this 
example is taken. 

In (883), it is used to introduce a new episode. The elephant referred to has already been 
introduced (hence its marking by the demonstrative) but the episode which led ultimately 
to the death of a man who wanted to kill the elephant commences with this example. 


883) nsot di Inih ma dai mgui na 
n’sot' dii! loni?’ maa! dai  məgui? naa? 
like LV one day one that elephant poss 
gmung na he sas hara patupmeh 
gomun? naa? hee’ 2 hara pa'tup® me?’ 


matter IMP STILL ase HESIT always 
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na ang pru sna 
naa? an? pruvu? sonaa' 
paddy field at come out REP 


‘Like this, one day, that elephant would always come to the field, so it is said.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (113) 


In (884) sna is not in initial position in the text, but it does mark the introduction of an 
important new episode in the text. The story is about two rich men who die and go to 
heaven. One was generous in his life, the other was ungenerous. The generous one has 
been given a fine house in heaven to live in — and such houses, like the traditional Turung 
and Tai houses on earth, are built up and have to be reached by ladder. The ungenerous one 
is invited up into the house, but cannot make it, because the ladder always shakes. The 
function of sna, therefore, is to mark the introduction of this key episode of the discourse. 


884) 


Ikang wa lung dai ntah goi gai sun sna 
ləkaņ? waa! lup? dai? n'ta?! go gai? sun? sonaa' 
ladder DEF  goup that house at very shake PRT 


“When going up the ladder, the house shook a lot.’ 
SDM07-200302-008B, told by Bong Jap, (41) 


Another particle is dum. It marks a definite request in (885): 


885) 


i na ntah ang sa ra daam sa 
ii? naa’? n'ta?! ap? saa! raa? daam! saa! 
1PL POSS house at go should roam go 
ra dum 

raa? dum! 


should PRT 
‘You should come to visit our house.’ 


SDM07-200403-005, told by Bogita, (108) 


This particle co-occurs with ti as in (886). Here the meaning is also emphatic. 


886) 


dai mu khrit dum ti i 
dai? muu! khrit? dum! tii? ii? 
this also fear PRT PRT 1PL 


“We were again afraid.’ 
SDM07-200403-005, told by Bogita, (105) 


One possible origin of dum is suggested by (887). According to several Turung 
speakers, the phrase dmu ti is interchangeable with dum ti. The phrase dmu ti appears to be 
a reduction of dau mu ti ‘that-also-EPIST’, translateable as ‘that is also so, that is the case’. 
This is reduced to simply dum. 


887) 
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nlung _ khrat dum gbagba 
mluy? = khrat? dum! gobaa’ gəbaa? 
stone fall PRT big.REDUPL 
‘Really big hailstones fell.’ 


SDM07-200403-005, told by Bogita, (14) 


The alternative analysis of this particle is that it is a grammaticalisation of the verb dum 
‘perceive’, already exemplified in (874) above. 
Another miscellaneous particle is tun, as shown in (888). 


888) 


khopkhop di na kthet glang ma 
khop! khop' dii! naa? kəthet? golan? maa! 
near.REDUPL LV SEQ hot time one 
grai kthet nga n- ngut tun 

grai? kəthet? yaa n- nut! tun! 

very hot live NEG- able PRT 


‘Again and again it will be hot, very hot. It will not be possible to live.’ 
SDM07-200403-005, told by Bogita, (32) 


When translating this example, Soi U Shyam pointed out that the phrase rai tun means 
‘it is exactly right’, in other words the particle tun is used for confirming a statement. 

One final particle that we will mention is ai, the ubiquitous 3” person singular 
declarative sentence final agreement particle in Jingpho, one of the most frequently heard 
morphemes in that variety (see Dai and Diehl 2003:407 and also discussed in Section 
11.1.5 above). The particle ai, in any function, is almost unheard of in Turung, but it does 
occur in (889), where it appears to be used in place of the declarative particle. 


889) 


dai na go e mane* chumphoh 
dai? naa? go! e mane cum'pho?’ 
this SEQ TOP EXCL HESIT person 

n- si na phra poi sjo yong 
n°- sii? naa? phraa? poi? sojoo' yog? 
NEG- die SEQ Buddha festival make when 
lik poi sjo yong dau go mkhai 
lik! poi? sajoo' yoy? dau? go! mokhai” 
book festival make when that TOP what 
mu ngu ai 

muu’ puu’ ai? 

also tell PRT 


‘After that, in the case of people who have not died, a Buddha festival or a book 
(donation) festival, the book may be called anything.’ 


SDM07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (25) 
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A morpheme with the same phonetic form is discussed among the exclamations in 
Chapter 13. 


13 Exclamations, Responses and 
Onomatopoeics 


In this chapter, we will treat various particles such as vocatives, (Section 13.1), 
responses (Section 13.2) and general exclamations (Section 13.3). In addition, we will 
examine leave taking formulae (Section 13.4), onomatopoeic expressions (Section 13.5) 
and hesitations (Section 13.6). All of these fall outside of most of the defined word classes 
discussed above. 

There is no really suitable catch-all term for these, although in his study of Standard 
Thai, Noss (1964) characterised these as ‘isolatives’, because they were isolated from the 
syntax of core sentences and did not follow some of the normal rules required of other 
word classes. 


13.1 Vocative particles 


In Turung, a vocative construction is formed by an address term followed by the particle 
e as shown by the bracketed constituents in (890) and (891). 


890) o asa e ngai toi hah 
o a'-saa? e nai? toi? ha?! 
EXCL [or-child voc] 1sG see DECL 


‘Oh my son, I have seen her.’ 
SDMO07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (16) 


891) e aphu e mkhau tai de nga 
e a'-phuu? e? məkhau? tai? de! naa’ 
EXCL  [OR-EL.BR voc] what happen REAL FUT 


‘(Tissa responded), “O, elder brother, what will become of me?’ 
SDM07-200304-002, told by Soi Ming, (40) 


This construction may be used with persons who are either inferior or superior in status 
to the speaker. In (890) it is used by a father to his son, an example of use with an inferior. 
A more frequent usage is that shown in (891), where it is used with a superior, an elder 
brother who is also the emperor Asoka. 

In both (890) and (891), there is an exclamation calling for attention before the vocative 
is uttered. In (891), this exclamation has the same form as the vocative, e, though they may 
differ in tone. The vocative e always carries the high falling tone, but the exclamatory e is 
found with different tones, and shown unmarked in (891). This usage of the same form for 
both exclamation and vocative reflects that seen in the Tai languages of Assam, where the 
particle wi?~oi7has this same dual role (Morey 2005a:251). 
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Overt politeness in vocatives would be shown by the use of the Tai respect particle 
chau, as in a phrase like pathek chau ‘respected lay ceremonial leader’, which younger 
people would use to address this person, an elderly and respected member of the village. 


13.2 Response particles 
Responses are illustrated in (892) and (893), where o is translateable as ‘yes’: 


892) i na awa na gwa wa i 
ii? naa? a'-waa! naa’? gə-waa! waa! ii? 
1PL POSS OR-FA POSS AR-FA POSS QN 


“You mean in my father’s father’s time?’ 
SDM07-200304-003, told by Soi Ming, (5) 


893) o 
o2 
EXCL 


Yes.’ 
SDM07-200304-003, told by Pradip Thoumung, (6) 


The response particle o has neutral reference, being used both with superiors and 
inferiors. Example (893) was a response by Pradip Thoumoung to his eldest uncle, the late 
Soi Ming, whose question appears as (892). 

Another strategy for a ‘yes’ response is to use the verb tai ‘become’ in combination 
with the realis particle, already discussed in relation to (814) above (see below Section 
16.1 for this use of this verb in copula constructions). This is exemplified with the 
bracketed constituent in (894): 


894) dai na si mnga yah na nimdim 
dai? naa? sii monaa’ ya? naa? nim?dim? 
that SEQ ten five day POSS after 
the**  fortnight** ndai gloiyong khi tai deh 
the fortnight n°dai? goloi? yon” khii? tai? de?? 
the fortnight that when 3SG [become REAL] 


‘Then, after fifteen days, she will say “yes”.’ 
SDM07-200309-009, told by Aishu Shyam, (17) 


In this particular example, in order to emphasise the fact that the response was part of 
direct speech, the realis particle was spoken very short with a high tone, as [dé?]. This type 
of response is sometimes referred to as a “pro-clause”. Another example of such a pro- 
clause is ai hah in (895). 


895) daiktah go dingla wa oa dingla 
dai? kota?' go! din'laa' waa A din'laa' 
then TOP old man DEF wi old man 
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ngu de ai hah deng go ngai go 
nuu! de! ai? ha?' den? go! yai? go' 
say REAL [EXCL DECL] [then TOP 1sG TOP 
wa n- ngut hah nga 

waa? n- nut! ha?! naa! 

return NEG- can DECL] say 


‘Then that old man said, “It is well, but I cannot go back, I say”.’ 
SDMO07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (9) 


The phrase ai hah was translated by Soi U as ‘it is well’. As already observed in Section 
12.6, in Jingpho, ai is a very common particle, part of the sentence final word system (see 
Dai and Diehl 2003:407). 

Another particle used to confirm something is the particle m (/m'/) , as exemplified in 
(896). 


896) lam m 
lam! m! 
dry in sun EXCL 
“Yes they do.’ 


SDM07-20050702-017, told by Rekha, (62) 


This sentence was spoken in response to my question ‘do men also dry rice in the sun’. 
Both negative and affirmative responses in Turung use the verb of the question, and so in 
this case, Rekha responds with the verb for ‘dry in the sun’, followed by a confirming 
particle, which is spoken with length and a clearly low tone. 

A negative particle m (/m?7/) is pronounced with a high tone and clear glottal catch. It is 
exemplified in (897), where the bracketed constituent of which represents direct speech. 


897) daiyong numjan i ngu m m m m 
dai? yon? num*jan’ ii? nuu! m?? m?? m?? m??? 
then wife AG say [EXCL EXCL EXCL EXCL 
n- gja ndwa mungli 
n°- gəjaa? = n’do=waa' = mun’ ii 
NEG- good this= DEF work] 


“Then the wives would say, “No, no, this is bad work.’ 
SDM07-20050705-023, told by Aishu Shyam, (23) 


The tonal difference between (/m'/) and (/m??/) was confirmed by Ananta Singphow, 
who clearly indicated that the negative particle was ‘spoken with pressure’, his way of 
indicating a high tone. The difference between these two particles caused a lot of confusion 
for me in Turung villages, because I would often assent to something by saying m m, but as 
these two syllables were separated by glottal stop, the Turungs would interpret this as a 
negative, and wonder why. 

A very clear example of the particle is found in (900) below: 
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898) naman n- dat dgo 
naaman! n°- dat! də = go' 
oil NEG- put REAL=TOP 


“We do not put oil in.’ 


899) n- dat 
n°- dat’ 
NEG- put 


“You do not put it in?’ (Spoken by Stephen Morey) 


900) mm 
m? m? 
EXCL 
‘No.’ 


SDM07-20050703-015, told by Bogita, (90) to (92) 


In (901), both confirming and disconfirming responses are found. 


901) a kphu msum nga o ngkhong 
a ko-phuu* məsum? yaa? o n'khon? 
EXCL AR-EL.BR three have EXCL two 


“Yes, I have three elder brothers, no, two.’ 
SDM07-20050706-009, told by Am Seng, (27) 


The particle o, in this example means ‘no I’m wrong’ and is self-directed. However, as 
seen earlier, the same particle can be used as confirming response particle (‘yes’) and so 
the exact definition of each particle will depend on context. What is significant is that the 
response particles are a, o and e, which have low and mid vowels, and neither high vowel 
/i/ nor /u/ has any role as a response marker. 


13.3 General exclamations 


The particles a, o and e discussed in Section 13.2 also have a function as general 
exclamation markers, as shown in (902), from the story of the spider who has gathered all 
knowledge and wants to hide it in a pot, in a tree. This is a self-directed comment by the 
spider to himself. 


902) e grai phun gba nga re aima 
e grai? phun? gəbaa? naa” re! ai’maa’ 
EXCL very tree big have REAL one 


‘Ah, there was one very large tree.’ 
SDM07-200406-012, told by Soi U Shyam, (9) 


The particle o, used as a general exclamation, is exemplified in (903), another case of 
direct speech report. This is from a text about Turung funerals, and refers to what people 
might say when coming upon the grave of a person. 
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903) dai yong go O ndai soikhya ba* ndai 
dai? yon? go’ o? ndai? soiřkhyaa! ba ndai’? 
then TOP EXCL this PN or this 
singphoh ba* ndai turung nsot di 
siņ'pho?! ba ndai?  tərup? n’sot! dii! 
Singpho or this Turung like LV i 
‘Then (they will say) “Oh it is Soi Khya, or it is a Singpho, or it is a Turung”, like 
this ...’ 


SDM07-20040709-010, told by Aishu Shyam, (49) 


A further exclamation, a, which is also less frequently recorded as a response particle, is 
on the other hand frequently encountered as a general exclamation, as shown by (904): 


904) deyong de a ho dai mkhown bok 
de! yop? de! aa ho? dai? ~=mokhoon? bok! 
then REAL [EXCL yonder that young woman group 
gai sop hah ngu hah le sbrang bok 
gai? sop! ha?! puu! ha?! le’ sobran* bok! 
very beautiful DECL] say DECL EMPH youngman group 


‘All those girls are so beautiful, the young men would say.’ 
SDM07-20050702-013, told by Am Seng Turung, (295) 


Sometimes phrases can acquire an exclamatory force. Consider (905): 


905) ngai go e nat he lep hah nang phe 
nai? go’ œ nat! hee? lep’ ha?! nap? phee? 
1sG TOP EXCL ghost STILL meet DECL 2SG A.AG 


‘Oh my goodness, you have become a ghost.’ 
SDM07-20030704A-003, told by Bong Jap, (53) 


The phrase ngai go e, literally ‘as for me, hey!’ could be translated as an exclamation: 
‘Oh my God’, ‘Oh my goodness.’ 


13.4 Leave taking 


In (906) we see a text example that includes a formal leave taking phrase, i go wa nga 
‘we will be going now’. 


906) i go wa nga ni gja di nga 
ii? go! waa? yaa! nii? gəjaa? dii! naa? 


1PL TOP return FUT 2PL good LV stay 
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gja di sa 
gəjaa? dii! saa? 
good LV eat 


“We are going now, you stay well and eat well.’ 
SDM07-200310-002, told by Aishu Shyam, (201) 


In everyday conversation, when someone is planning to leave, they will say something 
like ngai sa/wa nga ‘I am going to go/return’. The verb sa (/saa'/) ‘go’ is used if a person 
is simply going away to some other location, whereas wa is used if they are returning 
home, for example at dinner time. 

At the actual point of departure, the more formal ngai (i) wa go na (/yai? waa’ go' 
naa’/) ‘I am going now’ is used. This phrase includes the polite imperative particle (see 
below Section 18.2). 

More informal would be deng go nga na (/deņ? go' naa? naa’/), ‘then-TOP-stay-IMP’, 
said to the person staying, who might reply nang nga (da) na (/naņ? naa* (daa?) naa’/) 
‘2SG-stay-(KEEP)-IMP’ meaning ‘please stay’. The most informal would be na deng go 
(/naa* den? go'/) ‘IMp-then-ToP’. 

Bidding farewell is exemplified in (907): 


907) dai numsa maang phe a naang wa suh 
dai? num?saa? maaņ? phee? aa’ naaņ? waa? su?? 
that female youth A.AG [EXCL lady return IMP] 
na mkhai mu n- su sa 
naa? mokhai? muu! n- suu? saa! 
SEQ what also NEG tell go 
‘He says to the girl “Ah daughter,”, so bidding farewell, he doesn’t make any more 
bidding of farewell, 


SDM07-200310-002, told by Aishu Shyam, (223) 


In this example, a father bids farewell to his daughter, who has been married and is 
leaving her father’s house to live with her new husband. The farewell and the 
accompanying exclamation are shown bracketed. 


13.5 Onomatopoeic expressions 


Another important class are onomatopoeic expressions. Consider (908), from the same 
text as (903), relating to Turung funerals. 


908) dsot rai na go phah phah phah 
də=sot! rai naa go! — pho? pho?? pho?? 
this=like LV SEQ TOP [ONOM ONOM ONOM] 
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msum lang meyn mthoh wa la hah 
məsum? lay? meen? mətho?? waa? laa? ha?' 
three time spittle spit RETURN TAKE DECL 


‘And like this, “phah phah phah”, they will spit three times.’ 
SDM07-20040709-010, told by Aishu Shyam, (46) 


The bracketed onomatopoeic constituent is not a core argument of the main verb mthoh 
‘spit’, whose core argument is the associated noun meyn ‘spittle’. It is arguably a kind of 
adverbial, in apposition to the main clause ‘spit three times’. 

This particular onomatopoeia is anomalous in its phonological make up, in that the 
rhyme is made up of a schwa followed by a glottal stop, which is not a possible rhyme as 
discussed in Chapter 4 above. 

Sometimes onomatopoeic expressions are analysable as part of the core clause. 
Consider (909): 


909) dai nlung gba ang suh wa 
dai? nun? gobaa* an? sur? waa! 
this stone big at frog DEF 
mkhai kun ro suh wa 
mokhai* kun? ro? su?” waa! 
what maybe HESIT frog DEF 
O Ipu wa suh phe sa na go 
o ləpuu? waa su?? phee? saa? naa? go! 
HESIT snake DEF frog A.AG eat SEQ TOP 
tanggoi suh wa epep epep nga nga 
tary? goi’ su? waa! ep ep? sep’ ep*>—s naa’ paa? 
there [frog DEF ONOM ONOM tell CONT] 


‘On this stone there was a frog, some kind of frog calling ep ep, while a snake was 
about to catch it to eat.’ 


SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (57) 


The bracketed clause on the last line of this example is literally ‘the frog was saying ep 
ep.” The agent, ‘frog’, marked by the definiteness particle, occurs first in the clause, and 
the verb is last. The onomatopoeic, which is also a direct speech report, occurs in between 
these two, immediately prior to the main verb. This suggests that ep ep should be analysed 
as a core argument, the O, of nga ‘tell, say’. 

Further examples of such onomatopoeics, both in direct speech report, are given as 
(910) and (911): 


910) aya aya ngu na i sot ngu na 
aya aya yuu! naa ii sot! nuu! naa 
EXCL EXCL say SEQ 1PL like say SEQ 
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go deng go 
go! den? go! 
TOP then TOP 


‘Hey, good, good”, like this we spoke.’ 
SDM07-200408-007, told by Bamuni, (206) 


911) bowng — sngun na glang ma phyot — ningdim ma 
boon? spun? naa? gəlaņ?  maa' phyot! niņ'dim? maa’ 
head shave SEQ time one cut after ONE 
a ka ka ka nga 
a'ka? ka? ka? naa! 


ONOM ONOM ONOM say 
‘And he shaved and cut his head, (and the boy cried) “a ka ka ka”.’ 


SDM07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (87) 


Such onomatopoeics are not always direct speech, as shown by (912): 


912) tanggoi khrat wa hah pung 
tar’ goi’ khrat? waa? ha?! pun? 
there fall RETURN DECL ONOM 


‘It fell into the water with a bang.’ 
SDM07-20020701-021A, told by Bong Jap, (22) 


This is literally ‘(it) fell there (into the water) “bang”.’ No speech is involved, and the 
onomatopoeic pung is clearly outside the main clause, following the entire verb complex. 
This can be regarded as an example of adverbial modification. 

Another example of this phenomenon is (913): 


913) su khan mkah 
suu? khan? moka?? 
ONOM jungle cat bite with teeth 


‘Saying: “Tsk! The jungle cat will bite you!’ 
SDM07-200302-010, told by Soi U Shyam, (22) 


In this example, the onomatopoeic occurs in front of the clause (‘the jungle cat will bite 
you’) and represents the sound of the jungle cat biting. 

Sometimes onomatopoeics are adverbials, as in (914), where gung gung gung gung 
describes the way in which the skull of one of the characters, who was possessed by a 
demon and killed, was walking along after his friend. 


914) angga khi na numnang wa 
aņ’ga?' khii? naa? numřnaņ? waa 
on the other hand 3sG POSS friend DEF 
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gunggunggunggung ngai khi phe sdut de nga 
gun’ guy guy guy? pai? khii? phee? sədut! de! naa! 
ONOM — skull walking 1sG 3sG AAG follow REAL FUT 


‘And on the other hand his friend came, (making the noise): “gung gung, I have 
followed him!’ 


SDM07-20030704A-003, told by Bong Jap, (81) 


Another adverbial use of onomatopoeia is in (915), describing the way in which some 
Burmese visitors to Tipomia village behaved in the early 20" century. 


915) 


skau snam wa sa dmu nunggup ang 
səkau? sənam? waa' saa? də=muu! nup?gup! an? 
onion ginger DEF eat REAL=also mouth at 
myah na phru phru phru ndih si 
məya?? naa? phruu? phruu? phruu? n°dii?” sii? 
chew SEQ [ONOM ONOM ONOM saucepan vegetable 
goi dat ska na 

goi? dat! səkaa! naa’? 

at put] REP SEQ 


‘And that they would eat onions and ginger and having chewed them (spit them) 
phru phru phru into the curry.’ 


SDM07-200408-007, told by Bamuni, (180) 


13.6 Hesitation 

The last category of isolatives that will be dealt with in this chapter are hesitation 
words. There are a number of words used to mark hesitation in Turung. The exclamations 
o and e may be used, as in (916): 


916) 


o ngai na po sra wa go hara 
o yai? naa? poo? soraa” waa! go! hara 
EXCL 1SG POSS born place DEF TOP HESIT 
dgo go gahorisuwa de 

ds=go' go' gahorisuwa de! 

that=TOP TOP PN REAL 


‘Oh, my birth was at Gahorisuwa.’ 
SDMO07-20040705-001, told by Bong Jap, (63) 


This example also includes the hesitation hara, described by Turung speakers when 
translating examples like (916) as ‘a thinking word’. 

Another very common hesitation phenomenon is (tho) mkhai kun, literally “yonder- 
what-maybe’, which is exemplified in (909) above and in (917), where the hesitation is 
shown bracketed. 
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917) 


daiyong go ndai kchi kchi kchi kchi di 

dai? yon? go! ndai koci? ~—kacii® ~—kacii? koci dii? 
then LV this small small small small LV 

tho as tho mkhai kun o din din 
tho? tho? məkhai? kun? o din? din? 
[yonder] [yonder what maybe] HESIT piece piece 
din din na go je ang git 

din? din? naa? go! jee an? git! 

piece piece SEQ TOP paper at wrap 


‘And then, making it into little bits, and, um, into pieces, it would be wrapped in 
paper.’ 
SDM07-20050705-023, told by Aishu Shyam, (10) 


This hesitation fulfills the same function as the Assamese hestitations mane and 
tarmane, literally ‘it means’ and ‘it means thus’ respectively, shown in (918): 


918) 


grim mane* sphron la 
gorim' mane so-phron? laa? 
seize HESIT CAUS-steal away TAKE 


‘They seized her, the stole her away.’ 
SDM07-20040702-010, told by Mohudhar Turung, (155) 


These hesitations are often spoken without any appreciable pause, either before or after, 
and consequently are part of the core clause. They generally intervene only between 
constitutents, either between arguments of the verb or between the constituent parts of an 
NP (see Section 14.1). 
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In this analysis of Turung, syntactic constituents will be divided into those that are 
regarded as the core, the various noun phrase arguments and the verbal complex, as well as 
more peripheral items, such as exclamations and other isolatives, or peripheral noun 
phrase. The verbal complex will be discussed in more detail below in Chapter 16. 

Consider (919). In this example, there are two noun phrases, the first of which, khi, is 
the agent (the A argument using the terminology of Dixon 1994), and the second, 
chumphoh mang, the patient (the O argument). The third constituent is a verbal complex 
(khrai gang de). 


919) khi chumphoh mang khrai gang de 
khii? cum'pho?’ man’ khrai? gaņ! de! 
[3sG] [person corpse] too pull REAL 
‘She has pulled that corpse out.’ 


SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (44) 


Noun phrases are considered in detail in Section 14.1. The verbal complex is discussed 
in more detail in Chapter 16. We do not propose to use the term ‘verb phrase’ in this 
grammar, despite the fact that some hold the view that a verb phrase, consisting of a verb 
and its objects, is a cross-linguistic universal. A related view is that when the constituent 
structure of a sentence (or indeed any constituent) is analysed, it can be reduced to a tree 
structure in which at all nodes there is only a division into two branches. 

These two views combined lead to an analysis of (919) as consisting of two 
constituents, the first being the NP khi, and the second a VP cumphoh mang khrai gang de 
‘pulled that corpse out’. On the surface there appears to be no difficulty with such an 
analysis. 

However, as we will see in Chapter 15, the object argument (O), represented in (919) by 
the NP chumphoh mang, is often separated from the verb and its complex by another NP 
argument, the A, or by other more peripheral constituents. In order to maintain a verb 
phrase analysis for this language, we would need to posit an underlying structure for every 
utterance, and then rules that licensed the movement of the whole or parts of a constituent 
to another place. In fact, as we will suggest below in Chapter 15, within certain 
restrictions, pragmatic factors are much more important in determining the placement of 
constituents than any theoretical restriction due to the ‘verb phrase’. For these reasons, 
verb phrase is not analysed as being a constituent that is present in Turung. 

Utterances that are more complex than (919) present more challenges establishing the 
constituency of particular items. In (920), we see a sentence consisting of several linked 
clauses (see Section 17.3 below). 
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920) dailkhan daiktah na go gloiyong khi 

dai? ləkhan? dai? kota?’ naa? go! goloi? yon? khi’? 
[therefore] {then SEQ TOP} {when [3SG 

na ksa wa daiyong mu je* ngai 

naa? kəsaa? waa? dai? yon” muu! je nai? 

POSS son] return} {at that time see that {[1SG 

na A numjan phe ngai na numsa phe 
naa? i numĉ?janņ? phee? pai? naa? num?saa? phee® 
POSS S girl A.AG]  [1SG Poss female A.AG] 
nsot si wa hah 

n’sot' sii? waa? ha?' 

like die COS DECL] }} 

‘Therefore, at the time when his son returned, he saw that “My girl, my wife has 
died.’ 


SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (79) 


This example was translated with the assistance of Soi U Shyam, of Pathargaon village. 
He explicitly said that it formed a single sentence, the end of which was marked by the 
particle hah (see Section 11.1.5). It commences with a discourse linker, dai Ikhan, literally 
‘that-Poss-cause’, which could be translated as ‘due to that reason’, or simply ‘therefore’. 
This is at least historically a noun phrase, so is marked in square brackets ([ ]). 

This is followed by a temporal unit dai ktah na go ‘after that’ marked by the Turung 
possessive marker na in combination with the topic marker go. The combination na go 
often marks subordinate clauses (see Section 17.3.2). We do not regard dai ktah na go as a 
clause, although its use may have arisen from clauses that could have been translated as 
‘after doing that’. It acts as a a linkage to the previous sentence, which described how the 
girl referred to in (920) was killed. 

This is followed by the first of two full clauses, gloi yong khi na ksa (wa) wa, which is 
marked by an initial linker, and consists of a noun phrase khi na ksa (wa) ‘his son’® and 
the verbal complex consisting of a single morpheme, the verb ‘return’. The noun phrase in 
this clause is itself complex, containing both a head noun, a possessor, and the definiteness 
marker. Possessor phrases are discussed below at Section 14.2. 

The final clause is also marked by an initial linker, dai yong. As discussed below in 
Section 17.3.3.1 such initial linkers are calqued on the Assamese correlative construction, 
although their form is Turung. This clause consists of a verbal complex followed by a 
complement clause that consists of two noun phrases in apposition and a verbal complex of 
its own. 

In this chapter, we will first examine noun phrases in detail (Section 14.1), and then 
discuss some of the constituents that can occur within a noun phrase, possessor phrases 
(Section 14.2), demonstratives (Section 14.3), adjectival phrases (Section 14.4), relative 
clauses (Section 14.5) and quantifier phrases (Section 14.6). 


8° The definiteness marker wa has been placed in parentheses because those who helped with the translation 


disagreed as to whether it had actually been spoken on not. 
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Finally, we will treat the various peripheral items, such as locationals, temporals, 
modals and vocatives in Section 14.7. 


14.1 Noun Phrases 


In the analysis presented here, a noun phrase in Turung consists of a head noun, and one 
or more modifiers, such as demonstrative, possessive phrase, numeral, adjective and 
relative clause. The head noun is most often the last element in the NP, although it may be 
followed followed by one or more of the noun phrase particles (see Chapter 9), and some 
of the modifying elements may also follow the head noun, as discussed in detail below. 
Consider (921), where the NPs are marked in brackets. In this chapter predications and 
clauses will be marked in curly brackets ({}), where required. 


921) khi na kphu phe 
khii? naa? ko-phuu* phee* 
[[[3sc] POSS AR-EL.BR] A.AG] 
‘(To) his elder brother ...’ 


In this example, the head noun is kphu ‘another’s elder brother’, which is coocurring 
with the anti-agentive particle phe and is preceded by a modifier, in this case a possessor 
phrase. 

Sometimes a noun phrase may be headless, because the head noun has been referred to 
earlier or is otherwise recoverable. Consider (922). 


922) yah ngai na ho kphu gnau 
ya?! nai? naa? ho? ko-phuu? gonau* 
{{now] [1sG POSS yonder AR-EL.BR AR-YO.SIB] 
ho dainih thungkung ngkhong ba* msum 
ho? daini?? — thun*kun? n'khon? ba məsum? 
yonder today [household two or three] 
rau phom na go 
rau? phom? naa? go' 
together gather SEQ TOP} 
dai lik phat mdat theyng phe 
dai? lik! pha? mədat! theen*? phee? 
{[{[that book read] listen} PL A.AG] 
phalap ling ya nga 
phaa'lap! lin? yaa yaa’ 
[tea] feed BENF FUT} 


‘Now, (I) will feed tea to my relatives from two or three houses who have gathered 
here today to listen to the reading of books.’ 


SDM07-20050701-016, told by Ja Ai Turung, (35) 
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The headless NP in this example is the penultimate NP dai lik phat mdat theyng phe 
‘those who who listen(ed) to the reading of the books’. This example was spoken by Ja Ai 
Turung to explain the traditional Turung funeral®’. To explain the context of the headless 
NP, the whole utterance needs to be explained. 

The first three lines is a subordinate clause, whose S argument is expressed twice, as an 
NP, ngai na ho kphu gnau ‘my yonder relatives’, and then, following the insertion of a 
temporal (dainih ‘today’), there is a second NP that has the same real world referent 
thungkung ngkhong ba msum ‘two or three households’. This subordinate clause is 
literally, ‘now, as to my relatives, today two or three households (of them) having 
gathered’. The head nouns of the two NPs are a compound kphu gnau in the first and a 
noun thungkung in the second. 

The main verb of the main clause is ling ‘feed’, which has two arguments, the theme 
phalap ‘tea’ and the beneficiary which is the NP dai lik phat mdat theyng phe ‘those who 
listened to the reading of the book’. There is no head noun in this latter NP, the position of 
the head being occupied by the pluraliser theyng which we can translate as ‘those’. This is 
followed by the anti-agentive marker. 

This is modified by a relative clause, dai lik phat mdat ‘(who) listened to the reading of 
that book’. The O argument of this clause is expressed as dai lik phat, literally ‘read that 
book’. Although phat is a verb, we analyse the string lik phat as a compound noun ‘the 
reading of the book’. The referents of the missing head noun have already been made clear 
in the earlier part of the sentence, being ‘my relatives’ and ‘two or three households’. This 
last NP could have been expressed as (923), with a head noun such as chumphoh ‘person’ 
explicitly stated, and the relative clause marked by the realis particle. 


923) dai lik phat mdat de chumphoh theyng phe 
dai? lik! pha? modat' de! cum'pho?' theeņ? phee? 
[[[[that book] read] listen] REAL person PL A.AG] 


‘(to) the people who listened to the reading of that book ...’ 


Some noun phrases are headless because they refer to indefinite objects, as in (924): 


924) dai we moi ae dai ahom mung ang 
dai? bs moi? ae dai? ahom mu? ap? 
this f longago ... this Assam country at 
m sas daiyong theyng wa nam 
m bs dai? yon? theeņ? = waa nam? 

HESIT sae then [PL DEF] [forest] 


‘Then, long ago, in this Assam, then everything was forest.’ 
SDM07-20050706-013, told by Soi U Shyam, (23) 


This is a monoclausal example, with temporal and locational peripheral elements, on the 
first line. The core clause is on the second line and consists of two NPs in an equational 


81 This text was occasioned by the death of Soi Lendro of Na Kthong in January 2005. At least 92 when he 


died, he had learned Tai language as a young man and had been recorded telling a story by Dr. Banchob 
in the 1960s. 
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relation (a verbless copula clause). The first NP is theyng wa, which consists only of a 
plural marker and a definite marker. It means ‘everything’. 

The two headless NPs in (922) and (924) both have the pluraliser theyng in the head 
noun position. Omission of theyng or some similar modifier would make the NP 
ungrammatical or at least unfelicitous. The word theyng is a type of nominal, with a 
meaning something like ‘group’. So we could treat these examples as being headed by 
theyng. However Turung speakers regard (922) and (924) as cases where something is left 
out, either a noun or pronoun, so we will treat these as cases of noun head elision. 

There is no fixed order for the items within a noun phrase, but the most common 
position for each of these both in relation to the noun head and in relation to each other is 
given in (925): 


925) (POSS) (DEM) (ADJ)/((REL)(Q) N 


The noun is shown as an obligatory item in (925), despite the evidence presented in 
relation to (922), a structure that is only possible because the head noun in the first NP of 
the main clause of (922) can be recovered from the context. Taking into account this 
restriction, therefore, we can categorise (925) as a template for an NP that can stand 
independent of any contextual factors. 

There are no cases in the texts in which all five of the pre-head modifiers occur within a 
single noun phrase; however when an example with four modifiers (not including a 
quantifier) was put together by Kon Kham Turung, spoken as in (926). 


926) i na ndai bargaon ang na du di 
ii? naa? ndai? bargaon an* na? dw? dii! 
[[1PL POSS}poss_ [this]orm [PN at POSS come LV ]REL 
gai sop di mkhown wa 
gai? sop’ dii' mokhoon* waa! 


[very beautiful LV]laps young woman [DEF |npparticle] 


gai mungli rai heng 
gai? mup’lii? rai’ hen? 
very work do strong 


‘This our very beautiful girl who has come from Bargaon works really hard.’ 


The first two lines of (926) represent the noun phrase, which is shown bracketed. Each 
of the five modifiers, possessor, demonstrative and relative clause are shown bracketed. 
Since this example was spoken in Rengmai, the relative clause is marked by the light verb 
di rather than the realis marker de (see below Section 14.5). As will be discussed below in 
Section 14.4, adjectives may also be marked by di/de as is the case in (926). Kon Kham 
Turung explained that this would be necessary because otherwise the whole example 
would be too difficult to process. 

After discussing (926) Kon Kham Turung did agree that it would be possible to express 
all five modifiers in one NP (with the addition of the quantifier), as we see in (927): 
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927) i na ndai barpathar ang na du de 
ii? naa? ndai? barpathar an? naa? duu’? de! 
[1PL POSSļ]poss [this]orm [PN at POSS come REAL]REL 
gai sop de mkhown ngkhong yon wa 
gai? sop! de! mokhoon? n'khon?* yon? waa! 
[very beautiful REAL]ap; young woman [two DL]q [DEF] npparticle 


‘This our very beautiful girl who has come from Barpathar ...’ 


Another feature of (925) is that the adjective, relative clause and quantifier phrases are 
marked as generally occupying the same space. In text examples, when there is more than 
one of these items, one of them, either the quantifier or the adjective phrase, is placed after 
the head noun, as in (927) and as we will see in text examples like (931). As we see in 
(927), the modifier placed after the head noun is not a ‘heavy’ one, since ngkhong yon is 
the lightest of the modifiers available and it is the one placed after the head. 

Examples from texts of the various orderings are given below, as in (928), which shows 
the order POSS DEM ADJ N, followed by the NP particle: 


928) i na ndai turung mreyng ang 
ii? naa? ndai? torun? moreen* an? 
[1PL POSS ]poss [this]pbem [Turung]ap; village Lat |Npparticle 
mu military ** tup 
muu! military tup? 
also military full 


‘Our Turung village was also full of the military.’ 
SDM07-20050701-011, told by Mya Seng Turung, (22) 


In this example the word turung is behaving like an adjectival modifier, modifying the 
head noun ‘village’. This word is not an adjective but could be replaced by an adjective 


like gba ‘big’. 


The order of the demonstrative and possessor phrases are sometimes reversed, as can be 


seen in (929). 

929) yah mu nang phe 
ya?! muu! nap? phee? 
now also 2sG A.AG 
turung na ndai buranji* 
torup? naa? ndai? buranji 
Turung] Poss that history] 
nang phe kma sgnown 
nan? phee? = komaa? sonoon? 
2SG A.AG who discuss 


ndai i na 
n?dai’? ii? naa? 
[[[thatIbem [1PL POSS]poss 
na gmung wa 
naa? gomun? waa! 
POSS matter DEF] 

de sngoih 

de’ sonoi?? 

REAL before 


‘Now who told you about our Turung history long ago?’ 
SDM07-20040705-008, told by Mohudhar Turung, (159) 
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The recording of this line shows that the word ndai was spoken very quickly and is 
barely audible. Both Kon Kham and Kon Seng Turung, who assisted with the transcription 
of this text, insisted that it was present. 

This example consists of a long NP shown bracketed. The main NP consists of a 
possessor phrase, head noun and noun phrase particle. This possessor phrase ndai i na 
turung na ndai buranji observes the ordering constraint in (925), containing as it does a 
possessor phrase, then demonstrative (the second ndai) then the head noun. The example 
shows that recursion of possessor phrases is possible, as we can see that in this example the 
possessor phrase is itself made up of a possessor phrase and in this initial phrase, where the 
constituents have been separately bracketed, we can see that the demonstrative precedes 
the possessor phrase. 

This order appears to be licensed by the fact that there are two demonstratives, one in 
the possessor phrase of the main NP, and another in the possessor phrase within that 
possessor phrase, ndai i na turung na . 

When this example was discussed with Ananta Singphow in Pahukatia, he contrasted 
two phrases meaning ‘this our Turung village (mreyng ‘village’), saying that the ordering i 
na ndai turung mreyng ‘this our Turung village’ would not be used to refer to a particular 
village, but would refer to the whole Turung community. On the other hand, the phrase 
ndai turung mreyng ina , pronounced with a slight pause before i na, would be used when 
referring to the place where a particular group of people are, in other words there would be 
focus on the 1" person pronoun ‘we’ (this was discussed with Ananta Singpho as text 
SDM07-2007-122). 

The ordering of REL N is shown in (930), where the last NP, the goal of the verb 
‘come’, is nogura ngu di sra ‘the place called Nogura.’ 


930) o yah buranji* na gmung ngu go 
o ya?! buranji naa? gomun? nuu! go' 
HESIT {now history POSS matter tell TOP} 
toklai ang na nogura ngu di sra du 
toklai aņ) naa? nogura puu! dii! səraa? duv? 
[PN at POSS] [[PN tell LV]keL place] come 


‘Now the history says (that) from Toklai we came to the place called Nogura.’ 
SDM07-20040702-010, told by Mohudhar Turung, (118) 


This is an example of REL marked with di, typical of the speech style in Rengmai 
village. 

In (931), there are several noun phrases. In the first NP, on the first line, there is a 
relative clause and a quantifier, and the quantifier follows the head noun. 


931) na thu oe na thu kunsu mli 


naa? thuu? .. naa? thuu? kun!suu? molii? 


rice-field plough ...  [[rice-field plough]rr, cattle [four]a] 
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aima kunsu gnu 

aimaa! kun'suu? gə-nuu? 

[onelacs [cattle [AR-MO]apslcc 

aima go / kunsu ksa le 
ai*maa' go’ / kun'suu> kəsaa? le’ 
[Lone]a TOP]cs / [cattle [child] aps]cc EMPH 


‘There are four bulls for ploughing, and in addition a mother cow and a calf.’ 
SDM07-200403-007, told by Ai Mya Seng, (63) 


In (931), we analysed the first phrase, na thu ‘plough the field’ as a a relative clause not 
marked with any verb phrase particle or light verb, unlike that in (930). This may be due to 
the fact that this is this relative clause is a generic modifier (‘ploughing cattle’), rather than 
a more restrictive relative clause (‘the cattle that plough’). An alternative and perhaps 
simpler analysis is to treat na thu kunsu as a compound meaning ‘plouging cattle’. 

In (931) one of the elements within the last NP is marked by the topic marker go. Only 
one element in a noun phrase may be so marked, and this topic marker is found at the end 
of the whole NP. In view of this, we analyse the third line as being a copula structure, 
literally ‘one is a calf’. By analogy, this suggests that the second line should also be also 
analysed as a copula structure, but the same form could simply be a single noun phrase. In 
each of these copula structures, the copula complement NP contains a head and a modifier 
behaving as an adjective phrase (since the words ‘mother’ and ‘child’ could be replaced by 
an adjective like ‘big’ or ‘small’ in this example without changing the constituent order). 
In each of these cases, the modifier/adjective follows the head noun. 

We have already seen in (927) that when there is both an adjective and a numeral that 
one of these modifiers, most often the numeral, comes after the head. Phrases such as gba 
kunsu mli lit: ‘big cattle four’ for ‘four big cattle’, are easily elicited but occur somewhat 
less frequently in texts. Consider (932) and (933): 


932) khi na ksa mli 
khii? naa? kəsaa? malii? 
3SG POSS child four 


‘He had four sons.’ 


933) ksa mli mu si wa la 
kosaa* molii muu! sii? waa? laa? 
[child four] also die COS TAKE 


‘His four children have already died.’ 
SDM07-200308-004 (140) and (141) 


In the second line of (932) we see an NP whose head is followed by a numeral 
(‘children four’). The first line of the text was interrupted; two analyses are possible here. 
One is that there is a copula structure, in which khi na ksa ‘his children’ is the CS and mli 
is the CC, literally ‘his children were four’. An equally plausible reading is that the whole 
of (932.2) was a single noun phrase, with a final verb, presumably nga ‘have’ being elided. 
Yet a further reading is that these two examples should not have been separated, and the 
first two words of (932.2) is a repair after a pause, so that the whole string is khi na ksa mli 
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mu si wa la ‘his four children are dead’. The prosodic realisation of this example suggests 
that the last alternative is the least likely, and perhaps the first is the most likely, but all 
three analyses presented here are possible in Turung syntax. 

When there are two adjectives, such as gba (/gabaa’/) ‘big’ and chang ‘black’ (/chan'/), 
they can combine in several different orders, as already discussed with reference to 
examples (412) to (417) in Section 8.1.2 above. 

The co-occurrence of DEM and REL, is shown in (934), which shows the order DEM 
REL N in the phrase that makes up the first line of the example: 


934) dai mangala**  suk** ngu di lik wa 
dai? manala suk puu! dii' lik! waa! 
[[that]pem [Mangala Sutra call LV]reL book — [DEF] npparticie] 
phat yong mu gja 
pha? yop? muu! gəjaa? 
read if also good 


‘If that book called Mangala Sutrais read it is also good.’ 
SDM07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (88) 


A very interesting feature of the positioning of the adjective phrase is that sometimes 
the adjectival modifier, or intensifier, is split from the adjective, as in (935), where the NP 
shows the order INTENS N ADJ Q. This is the only case where both ADJ and Q have been 
recorded as following the head noun. 


935) gai nlung gba aima nga 
gai? nlun? gəbaa? ai°maa' naa? 
[[verylinrens stone [biglap; [onelalnp have 


“There was a very big stone.’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (56) 


The first four words in (935) represent a single NP. They are followed by the existential 
verb nga ‘have’. The position of adjectives in an NP will be discussed further below in 
Section 14.4. 

In (936) we see two NPS in apposition. The first two lines are each an NP, literally ‘the 
ring of diamond, the one their mother had given them’. The second NP is an elaboration of 
the first. The second is headless, with just a relative clause, ‘which their mother had given’, 
and the definite marker wa 


936) seng na lapchop wa 
sen? naa? lapř?cop! waa’ 
[diamond POSS ring DEF] 
khi na gnu joh dat dwa 
khii? naa? gə-nuu? jo?! dat! də = waa! 


[[3sG POSS AR-MO give PUT REAL ]REL=DEF] 
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khi na apu phe khrown di 
khii? naa? a'-puvu? phee? khroon? dii’ 
3SG POSS OR-GR.FA A.AG offer LV 
ton ya hah ngu na 

ton? yaa? ha?! nuu! naa? 

put BENF DECL say SEQ 


‘And they presented to their grandfather the diamond ring, the one that their 
mother had given them.’ 


SDM07-20050708-011, told by Ai Pha Ko Taipha, (101) 


This example was the translation done by Ai Pha Ko for the Tai text in (937). In the Tai 
original, the first line forms a single larger NP, but in the Turung translation, (936), this 
single NP appears to be divided into two NPs, both of which are marked by wa. 


937) codugd B QE co eo A om 2 
laap?cop? cii’? sen! me? man? ha 
ring show diamond mother 3sG give GO this 


mó oN pt Q vo 02 ue I 


puu’ cau? man? yau’? 


present GO to grandfather RESP 3SG FINISHED 
‘The diamond rings that their mother had given them were presented to the King.’ 


SDM07-20050708-011, told by Ai Pha Ko Taipha, (100) 


14.1.1 Conjunction and disjunction within a noun phrase 


Before proceeding to examine in detail each of the modifying elements in the NP, we 
will briefly survey how noun phrases can be conjoined. This can be done by two methods, 
summarised in (938): 


938) NP, daina ‘that-Poss’ NP (‘NP; and NP?’) 
NP, yon ‘DL’ NP (‘NP and NP: and nothing else’) 


The phrase dai na, literally ‘that-Poss’ is mostly translated as ‘then’. it can be employed 
to mark NP conjunction, as shown in (939): 


939) œe kani* wa sjo ngut yong 
ə kani waa! sajoo! ut! yon” 
[HESIT opium DEF make finish when] 
aima lodih dai na aima go ndai e 
ai’maa' loo’ di?! dai? naa? aimaa! go! mdai 9 


[one opium pipe]np that poss [one TOP this HESIT 
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ting* Igung ang goi e psi dai na 
tin loguy? an? goi? ə pəsii? dai? naa? 
tin spoon]np at at HESIT [cotton]np that POSS 
kha wa dat na 

khaa? waa’ dat! naa? 

opium DEF put SEQ 


‘When making the opium is complete, (the ways of ingesting it are) an opium pipe, 
or on a tin spoon, and some cotton which would be put with the opium.’ 


SDM07-20050705-023, told by Aishu Shyam, (4) 


Where there are only two noun phrases to be linked, to the exclusion of any others, the 
dual marker yon is employed, as in (940): 


940) dai na nga khunlai yon khunlung wa 
dai? naa? paa? khun*lai® yon? khun’lup? waa! 
that Poss live PN and PN DEF 


‘After that they lived like this together, Khun Lai and Khun Lung.’ 
SDM07-200304-005, told by Muhidhar Shyam, (15) 


Khun Lung and Khun Lai are two brothers who are the legendary ancestors of the Tai 
people. There are only two of them, and so they represent a closed set. Consequently the 
dual marker yon can be used. 

In (941), the dual marker is used to link two generic nouns, mgui ‘elephant’ and wah 
‘pig’, a restricted set of two animals who cause problems in the rice-field by night. 


941)  chingnih di woi snah di mgui yon wah 
cin’ni?? dii! woi’ səna?? dii!  məgui? yon wa? 
[day LV monkey] [night Lv elephant and pig] 
dai ngkhong  julum* chingnih di go woi 
dai? p'khoņ?  julum ciņ’ni?? dii!  go' woi? 
this two trouble [day LV TOP monkey] 


‘By day it is monkeys, at night, it is the elephants and jungle pigs, it’s these two 
that make trouble, by day the monkeys.’ 


SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (96) 


Sometimes two nouns are placed in apposition and form a coordinating compound. An 
example of such a compound is jaan sta ‘sun and moon’ in (942). This is regarded as a 
compound rather than an NP, because we would expect to see the linker yon if this were an 
NP. There is no pause between these two words and therefore on intonational grounds this 
is analysed as a compound. 


942) jaan sta pru de agot* de a 
jaan! sotaa! pruu! de! agot de! aa 


sun moon come out REAL before REAL HESIT 
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sngoih ngai ndwa dainih hara* hah 
sonoi?? gai? n’'do=waa' daini?? hara ha?! 
before 1sG this=DEF today such and such DECL 


‘Before the sun and moon come out, I have arranged these things today’ 
SDM07-20040708-006, told by Aishu Shyam, (7) 


Among Turung speakers who live in Tai Aiton speaking villages, the Aiton conjunction 
khaa’, which links nouns within a noun phrase, is also used in Turung sentences, as in 
(943): 


943) khan ndwa he gla nai kha** 
khan? n?°də=waa! hee! golaa? nai? khaa? 
cause this=DEF STILL [foreigner yam and 
kumlep si 
kum?lep* sii? 


vegetable type vegetable] 
‘Therefore, I ate potatoes and kumlep.’ 


SDM07-20050704-011, told by Khon Ji, (31) 
Disjunction within a noun phrase is expressed in two main ways, as in (944): 


944) NP, n-rai yong ‘NEG-do-when’ NP» — (‘NP; or NP»’) 
NP, (nai) ba ‘or (Ass.)’ NP (‘NP; or NP2’) 


The native Turung way of expressing disjunction is with the phrase n-rai yong ‘when it 
is not (so)’, as in (945): 


945) kha tula* ma n- rai yong  addha* tula* 
khaa? tula maa! n°- rai! yon*  addha tula 
opium measure one NEG- do when half measure 


‘A tula of opium or a half tula...’ 
SDM07-20050705-022, told by Aishu Shyam, (14) 


Disjunction can also be expressed by juxtaposition of two nouns, as in (946). The 
bracketed noun phrase in this example consists of a possessor phrase lasa maang na ‘the 
young man’s’, a linker mu ‘also’, that sometimes occupies the second position within an 
NP, and then a disjunctive structure with the classifier for human beings guila followed by 
a numeral, and then repeated followed by another numeral. Disjunction is implied because 
conjunction, ‘six and seven of the party will go’, would not make any sense. 


946) dai na logeloge* ang na lasa maang na 


dai? naa? loge loge aņ? naa? laa*saa* maaņ? naa 


that SEQ now at POSS [young man youth poss 
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mu guila kruh guila snit sa hah 
muu! guiîlaa? kru??? guiřlaa? sənit? _saa' ha?! 
also person six person seven] go DECL 


‘And then six or seven of the groom’s party would go.’ 
SDMO07-200309-009, told by Aishu Shyam, (32) 


Most often, however, disjunction is expressed by the Assamese disjunctive particle (nai) 
ba. This particle is exemplified in (947) and is also used to mark disjunctive clause linkage 
(see Section 17.3.3.7). 


947) daiyong khi na kphu ai sumdum e 
dai? yon? khi naa? kə-phuu? —__... sum?dum? e 
then 3Sg POSS AR-EL.BR ... married woman HESIT 
ba* kpi 
ba ko-pii* 
or AR-EL.SI 


‘Then, if there is any elder brother’s wife or elder sister ...’ 
SDM07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (129) 


The Assamese disjunction particle ba can be used for both clausal and noun phrase 
disjunction, whereas the Assamese conjunction particle aru is not found with noun phrase 
conjunction but only with clause linking (see Section 17.3.3.1). 

Example (948) concludes this discussion with an example that combines nouns in both 
conjunction and disjunction. The conjunction of ‘skirt’, ‘shirt’ and ‘shawl’ is marked by 
dai na, although only the first and last of the list of items is overtly marked. The 
disjunction is marked by ba. The Assamese conjunction particle aru is marking clause 
linkage. 


948) dgoi mba buh dai na plong mbapai 
dəgoi? m'baa' bu? dai? naa? peloy! m'baa' pai? 
here [skirt] this POSS [shirt] [shawl] 
dai na poisa khun ma ba* si mnga 
dai? naa’? poisaa? khunņ? maa! ba si məņaa' 
this POSS [money 20 one] or [ten five] 
nsot aru* dai na dwa na 
n’sot' aru dai? naa? də=waa! naa? 
like and this POSS that=DEF SEQ 
mkhai mu hima* n- nga 
məkhai? muu! hima n- yaa? 
what also minimum NEG- have 


‘She may be given a skirt, a shirt or a shawl, or money to the value of 20 or 15 
rupees, there is no minimum.’ 


SDM07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (152) 
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14.2 Possessive constructions / phrases 

As presented in (925) above, what we will call a possessor phrase is usually the first 
element in a complex noun phrase. Possessor phrases consist of an NP marked by the 
possessive noun phrase particle na (see Section 9.2.4 above). This is exemplified in ngai 
na lik ‘1sG-Pposs-book’, translated as ‘my book.’ 

As already pointed out in Section 9.2.4 above, recursion of possessor phrases is 
common, as in the NP that forms the first line in (949): 


949) i na mreng na chong na chaumun wa 
ii? naa? məreeņ? naa’? con? naa? cau'mun? waa’ 
[1PL POSS village POSS temple poss monk DEF] 
srin de ngai ‘ei i phe 
sərin? de! gai? i ii? phee? 
teach REAL 1sG si 1PL A.AG 


‘Our village’s temple’s monk taught me, um, taught us.’ 
SDM07-200304-009, told by Nang Ee Hom, (5) 


The structure of this NP is given in (950): 


950)  [[[[ii] na mreyng] na chong] na chaumun] wa 
poss.P Poss.P poss.P N NPparticle 


Sometimes the head of the possessor phrase is a relational noun, as discussed above in 
relation to example (302) in Section 7.1.4. Sometimes the head noun is omitted leaving 
only a possessor phrase to form the whole of the NP, as in the two bracketed NPs in (951). 
When translating this example into Tai Aiton, Pradip Thoumoung used the Tai word 
khaam? ‘word, language’, indicating that he read the meaning as being ‘your words and my 
words are the same’. 


951) nang na ngai na aima chu 
nan? naa? nai? naa’? aimaa! cuu? 
[2SG POSS] [1sG Poss] one only 


n’yut gnau 

nyut?  gonau* 

last AR-YO.SIB 

“Yours and mine are as one, younger brother.’ 


SDM07-200304-002, told by Soi Ming, (70) 


Another example of the omission of the head noun is in (952), in which Soi U Shyam 
stated that khi go was short for khi na akhing go ‘3sG-Pposs-time-ToP’. This example 
includes two Assamese words, including a particle pa here translated as ‘etc’. 
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952) khi go moi go pa* poisa* yak 
khii? go! moi? go' pa poisa yak? 
3SG TOP longago TOP ETC money difficult 


‘At his time, long ago, money and such things were very difficult.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (3) 


In (953), the speaker Thon La pointed to his forehead, which in Turung metaphorically 
refers to luck, or one’s lot in life. The gesture of pointing showed that the head of this NP 
could be regarded as the noun kthan (/kəthan?/) ‘forehead, fortune’, which was not 
expressed because it was recoverable from the context of the gesture. As expressed, the 
bracketed NP literally means ‘my this’. 


953) ngai na ndau loi ma gja go 
gai? naa? ndau? loi? maa! gəjaa? go! 
[1sG POSS this] little one good TOP 


‘My lot has been quite good.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (73) 


Sometimes a possessor phrase in combination with a head noun is translated in English 
by either compound (‘market food’) or by a relative clause (‘food bought at the market’) as 
with the bracketed NP in (954): 


954) hat* na sapha mri na ling 
hat naa? saa*phaa*> morii? naa’? lin? 
[market POSS food] buy SEQ feed 


‘They will be fed food that was bought at the market.’ 
SDM07-20050701-016, told by Ja Ai Turung, (33) 


Sometimes the possessor is in the form of a clause, as in (955). 


955) ngai phe srin na sra na ming 
gai? phee? sərin? naa? səraa? naa’? miņ? 
[[[1sG A.AG teach] Poss monk] Poss name] 


‘The name of the monk who taught me.’ 
SDM07-200302-009, told by Bong Jap, (20) 


In this example, there are two possessor phrases. In the first, more embedded one, the 
possessor is a clause ngai phe srin ‘teach me’. This clause is not marked by any verbal 
particles, and is effectively both nominalised and turned into a possessor by being followed 
by the possessive particle na. Had ngai phe srin na been followed by another clause, it 
would have been interpreted as meaning ‘after he taught me’, an example of temporal 
linkage (see Section 17.3.3.1). However, being followed only by nouns, it has to be 
interpreted as the possessor, despite its translation as a relative clause in English. Literally, 
the translation would be ‘the teaching me’s monk’s name’. 
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In (956), there are several interesting features. The first line consists of two possessor 
phrases in apposition, both shown bracketed, which indicates a coordinate possessor 
relationship, translateable as ‘the girl’s and the boy’s father(s)’. 


956) dai numsa maang na lasa maang na 
dai? num?saa? maaņ? naa? laa*saa* maa” naa? 
[[that female youth Poss] [youngman youth poss] 
gwa bok mu tamul* pan* tho mkhai kun 
go-waa' bok! muu! tamul pan thoo? məkhai? kun? 
AR-FA all] also [betel pan leaf] yonder what maybe 
pasi ang la na paang daam hah 
paa*sii? an? laa? naa? paaņ? daam! ha?’ 
[basket atlLoc take SEQ invite roam DECL 


‘The bride’s and the groom’s parents should bring betel nut and pan leaf gathered 
into a basket and take them and go roaming to make the invitations.’ 


SDM07-200309-009, told by Aishu Shyam, (55) 


This example consists of a main clause whose verbal complex is a serial verb structure 
‘roaming to invite ...’, and the agent of that main clause is the coordinate NP ‘the girl’s and 
the boy’s fathers’. The whole sentence is an example of temporal linkage (see Section 
17.3.3.1), the first clause of which has a patient argument tamul pan ‘betel nut and pan 
leaf, a hesitation, tho mkhai kun, and a locative, pasi an ‘in the basket’. 

A possessor phrase can modify a disjunction, as shown in (946) above. It can also 
appear to modify a clause, as in (957): 


957) la da na lasa maang na 
laa? daa? naa? laasaa? maaņ? naa’? fy 
take KEEP SEQ [male youth Poss ual 
kma sa de gnu gwa na 
komaa’ saa! de! gə-nuu? gə-waa! naa’? Sus 
{who go REAL} {[AR-MO  AR-FA POSS | 
a ndai chumphoh _ khi phe su dat hah 
ə n°dai? cum'pho?! khii? phee? suu? dat' ha?! 
HESIT [this person 3SG A.AG] tell send DECL} 
glai na 


goəlai? naa 
{wait IMP} 

‘After taking this, whoever went on behalf of the groom, the parents of the bride 
told to him, “Please wait!’ 


SDM07-200309-009, told by Aishu Shyam, (12) 
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In this example, the first NP was interrupted by Aishu Shyam’s wife who prompted him 
that it was the person who had gone on behalf of the groom. By one possible analysis, the 
interrogative kma ‘who’, with an indefinite reading of ‘whoever’, is the possessum that is 
modified by lasa maang na ‘the young man’s’. 

The role of this NP in the whole utterance does not become clear until after the agent of 
the sentence, ‘the parents’, is stated’, and then another NP, which denotes the same 
referent as the first bracketed NP, clarifies the role as an addressee of the main speech 
verb. The whole sentence is literally, ‘After taking this, the young man’s ... whoever went, 
the parents sent to tell that person, “Please wait”!’. In the second bracketed portion, the 
pronoun khi is acting as a resumptive pronoun, linking back to the earlier kma sa de. 

Sometimes the possessor phrase is stated as an afterthought after the main clause. In 
(958), the head noun is snat ‘gun’, and the main clause is ‘There was a gun there.’ This is 
modified by a possessor ‘our’ and an attribute that behaves like an adjective, dui noli ‘two- 
barrelled’. 


958) tang goi snat nga i na dui* noli* 
tan? goi? səna? yaa” ii? naa? dui noli 
there at gun have IPL POSS two barrel 


‘And we had a two barrelled gun.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (89) 


This sentence could have been expressed as tang goi i na dui noli snat nga. When this 
example was discussed in Rengmai village, Kon Kham stated that it would not be readily 
understood in writing, and that a more stylistically ‘correct’ construction would be i na dui 
noli snat nga, following the canonical ordering given in (925) above. The order in (958) 
follows from the fact that the verb is focussed — it is the having of the gun that is stressed 
here. 


14.3 The syntax of demonstratives 


The demonstratives were discussed in detail above in Section 8.2. Within a noun phrase 
they always occur in front of the noun, as in (959): 


959) dai naang phe su 
dai? naar phee? suu’? 
[this lady A.AG] tell 
‘He spoke to this lady.’ 


or maybe ‘He said to this lady. 
SDM07-200304-005, told by Muhidhar Shyam, (82) 


The schema in (925) shows that demonstratives generally follow the possessor phrase 
within a noun phrase, if there is a possessor phrase. This has been exemplified in (928) 
above and a number of other examples. But, as already discussed with relation to (929), for 
pragmatic reasons the demonstratives may occur before the possessor phrase. 

Demonstratives also co-occur with the definiteness marker wa, as in (960): 


82 The na following the agent gnu gwa was spoken in error. 
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960) dau lam wa gja khi gja n- gja 
dau? lam? waa! gəjaa? khbii? gəja n-  gəjaa? 
[that road DEF] good 3SG good NEG- good 


‘That way is good, he may be good or not.’ 
SDM07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (51) 


In this example, the bracketed phrase is literally ‘that the way’. This co-occurrence of 
demonstrative and definiteness is both contrastive and emphatic. The context of this 
example is that Bong Jap is speaking of the karma or future results of the action of an 
individual, which may or may not be good, contrasting that with the teaching of the 
Buddha (here ‘the way’) which is certainly good. 

Example (961) demonstrates the cooccurrence of the demonstrative and the definiteness 
marker which precedes the head noun, as ndwa mungli, rather than ndai mungli wa ‘this 
work DEF’. The second line of (961), which is a direct speech report, is in the form of a 
verbless copula sentence. There are two NPs, both shown bracketed: 


961)  daiyong numjan i ngu m m m m 
dai? yon? num?jan’ ii’ yuu! m m m m 
then wife AG say EXCL EXCL EXCL EXCL 
n- gja ndwa mungli 
n- gəjaa? n’də=waa! mup’lii? 


[NEG- good] [this= DEF work] 
‘Then the wives would say, “No, no, this is bad work.’ 


SDM07-20050705-023, told by Aishu Shyam, (23) 


The second NP shows the unexpected ordering DEM NPparticle N. One explanation for 
this might be that the head noun is an afterthought, but the phrase was spoken as a single 
intonation unit, and so this explanation seems unlikely. What appears to be indicated by 
examples like this is that the phrase ndwa is becoming lexicalised with a meaning of 
proximate demonstrative and thus can be regarded in this example as a single constituent. 
Under this analysis, the second NP consists of DEM N. 


14.4 Adjectival phrases 


The third of the constituents that modify the head noun within a noun phrase is 
adjectives. These were discussed in detail above in Section 8.1, and have two functions, 
predicative, ‘the dog is big’, and attributive, ‘the big dog’. In this section we are dealing 
with the ordering of adjectives in attributive function, within a noun phrase. 

Adjectives may appear before the head noun, as in the schema in (925), and already 
exemplified in Section 8.1 above. Consider example (962), which correpsonds to the 
schema in (925). 
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962) yong n- choi ya ngai gai gba lik 
yon? n- coi? yaa? nai? gai? gəbaa? lik! 
group NEG- know BENF 1SG [very big book] 


‘I do not know it all, its a very big book.’ 
SDM07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (115) 


In this example, the bracketed noun phrase has a head noun lik ‘book’, which is 
preceded by the adjective ‘big’, and an adjectival intensifier ‘very’. Such adjective-noun 
ordering is also seen in examples like (963), and also in (1033) below, with the adjective 
ningsa ‘old’. 


963) gnun na go kha wa kthet njin tai 
gonun? naa? go! khaa? waa!  kətheť n'jin? tai? 
rub SEQ TOP opium DEF [hot water] become 
wa hah 
waa? ha?! 

Cos DECL 


‘After it has been rubbed, it becomes a hot drink.’ 
SDM07-20050705-026, told by Aishu Shyam, (12) 


Where there is more than one of adjective, quantifier and relative clause, either the 
adjective or the quanitifer is likely to appear after the head noun. This was already 
exemplified in (931) above, and can be seen in the elicited example (964), where the 
quantifier is following the head noun. 


964) ningsa jong msum 
nin’saa® joy? məsum? 
old temple three 


‘three old temples’ 


More than one adjective can be combined with the head noun, as we have seen already 
in (411) above. 

There are many cases in which adjectives follow the noun, but where there is no 
quantifier or relative clause before the noun. For example, in (965), the term apu gba, 
literally ‘grandfather-big’ means ‘grandfather’s elder brother’. With any kinship terms that 
employ a dimension adjective like ‘big’ or ‘small’, the ordering is noun-adjective. 


965) i na apu gba wa Iduma 
ii? naa? a'-puu? gəbaa? waa’ loduu'maa' 
1PL POSS OR-GR.FA big DEF PN 


‘Our grandfather’s elder brother was Ladumaa.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (16) 


A similar ordering is found in compounds like khah gba ‘river’. This ordering may 
reflect an older, Proto-Tibeto-Burman order, or it may arise because of the predicative 
function of adjectives (Section 8.1), where a structure like khah wa gba ‘water-DEF-big’, 
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meaning ‘the water is big’, drops the definiteness marker, becomes gradually lexicalised 
and regarded as a compound, which can itself be marked by the definiteness marker, as 
khah gba wa ‘the river’. According to some Turung speakers, the word khanu comes from 
‘mother of water’ — a common way of referring to a river in Tai languages also. At least 
some speakers felt that this term should be reserved for the great river of Assam, the 
Brahmaputra. 

Often when an adjective is in the slot before the noun phrase, it is marked by the realis 
marker and is thus a case of a relative clause, as shown in (966), in the bracketed NP that is 
literally ‘the place which is high’. Here the adjective is used predicatively, although there 
would be little or no meaning difference between this and the attributive choh sra. 


966) m choh re sra n- dung moi 
m co? re! soraa* n?- dun? moi? 
EXCL [high REAL place] NEG- sit long ago 
dung bok 
dun? bok' 
sit group 


“Yes, all the people of long ago would not sit on high places.’ 
SDM07-20040701-001, told by Ja Ai Turung, (200) 


Within a noun phrase, the predicative use of the adjective seen in (966) is not found in 
the post-nominal position. In other words, the string sra choh de would not mean ‘a high 
place’, but would mean ‘the place is high’. The string sra choh de wa, but the related form 
sra coh dwa can be said. 

Kon Kham Turung gave the following example: 


967) dai sra choh dwa gai sop de 
dai? səraa? co? də = waa! gai? sop! de! 
that place high REAL=DEF very beautiful REAL 


‘That high place is very beautiful.’ 
Sentence spoken by Kon Kham Turung 


This suggests that the procliticised realis marker in dwa is losing its functional strength 
and is simply a definiteness marker. 

The following two examples, (968) and (969), from the same text, show both orderings 
of noun and adjective. Both sentences are verbless copula clauses, and both have the 
copula complement following the copula subject. In both cases the copula complement is 
bracketed, but as can be seen, in (968) the ordering is noun-adjective, while in (969) the 
ordering is adjective-noun. 


968) khunlung wa kphu gba 
khun*lun? waa! ko-phuu? gəbaa? 
PN DEF [AR-EL.BR big]cc 


‘Khun Lung was his elder brother.’ 
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969) khunlai wa kchi gnau 
khun*lai? waa! kəcii?  gənau? 
PN DEF [small AR-YO.SIB]cc 


‘Khun Lai was the younger, the younger brother.’ 
SDM07-200304-005, told by Muhidhar Shyam, (4) and (5) 


Examples such as these suggest that both orderings are equally acceptable to Turung 
speakers, with an examination of the pragmatics of a particular utterance being required to 
account for all variation. In some case, the variation may simply be free variation, as 
appears to be the case here. 

Sometimes the head noun is omitted, because it can be recovered from the context. 
Example (970) was spoken in honour of the late Dr. Banchob Bandhumedha, the first 
modern linguist to undertake fieldwork among the Tai languages of Northeast India. In the 
sentences before (970), good wishes had been expressed for her, and it is to these that the 
first word of this example gja refers. 


970) gja go nikpan gah goi du hohgoh 
gəjaa? go! nik*pan? ga?! go? dw? ho??go?? 
[good TOP] Nibbana side at come wish 
ngu na go i theyng wa 
guu’ naa? go! ii? theen? waa! 
say POSS TOP 1PL PL DEF 
snang theyng wa noh ya goh yah 
sənan? theeņ? waa! no?’ = yaa go? ya?! 
1PL PL DEF pray BENF  FUT.IMM now 
phra tra sanggha nggoi 
phraa? traa? saņ?îghaa? np’goi’ 


Buddha Dharma Sangha here 
“With these good wishes and hope that she will come to Nirvana, let us all together 
now pray for her, here to the Buddha, Dharma and the Sangha.’ 


SDM07-200304-012, told by Bimol Shyam, (13) 


14.4.1 Adjectival modifiers 

The ordering of the generalised adjectival modifier gai has already been discussed with 
regard to examples (935) and (962) above. This word can modify both adjectives, both in 
attributive and predicative function, and can also modifiy predications headed by verbs. 
Consider (971) and (972). 


971) gai sop (de) numsa 
gai? sop! (de’) num?saa* 
very beautiful (REAL) girl 


‘A very beautiful girl ...’ 
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972) ndai numsa wa gai sop (de) 
n’dai> num?saa? waa! gai? sop! (de!) 
this girl DEF very beautiful (REAL) 


‘This girl is very beautiful’ 


In both of these constructed examples, the modifier occurs directly before the adjective. 
Already in (935) above we have seen the ordering intensifier-noun-adjective, and this order 
also occurs when gai modifies a predication headed by a verb as in (973), a common 
saying in Turung villages (especially during the rainy season from April to October) and in 
(974), a text example. 


973) mrang gai thuh 
moran’ gai? thu?? 
rain very fall 


‘It is raining heavily.’ 


974) e tung glangglang gai khah tung yong le 
e tun? golan* golan? gai? kha? tup? yon? le’ 
EXCL flood time.REDUPL [very water flood] when EMPH 


“Yes, sometimes it floods very much ...’ 
SDM07-200403-005, told by Bogita, (40) 


A few lines after (974), the reduced form gai tung ‘very flooded’ was recorded in the 
example that appears as (1178) below. 
There are no occurrences of the intensifier occurring after the adjective. 


14.5 Relative clauses 


Relative clauses in Turung differ from what has been termed the ‘Standard Sino-Tibetan 
Nominalisation’ (SSTN) pattern (Matisoff 1972, Noonan 1997, Bickel 1999, DeLancey 
1999), in which “relative clause and attribute/genitive markers are identical with 
nominalization devices” (Bickel 1999:271). In Turung, a relative clause is not marked by 
the possessive (genitive) marker na. 

Rather, a relative clause occurs before the head noun in an NP marked by the realis 
marker de as in (975), where the relative clause is shown bracketed within the main NP. 
This is the most typical form of the relative clause. In (975) the O argument of the relative 
clause is the head of the NP. This argument is not stated within the relative clause. 


975) awa e nang la wa ya de 
a'-waa! e? nay? laa? waa? yaa? de! 
OR-FA EXCL [[2sG bring cos BENE REAL]REL 
gnam wa khi phan n- gja rai de 
gə-nam? waa! khi phan? n’- gəjaa? rai! de! 


AR-DAU.IN.LAW DEF] 3sG caste NEG- good be REAL 
‘That very daughter-in-law whom you brought to be with me is not a good person.’ 


SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (43) 
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This structure can be used for both restrictive and non-restrictive relative clauses. In 
(975) it could be interpreted as either. In this example, a son is speaking to his father and 
complaining about the wife that the father has arranged for him. Since he has only one wife 
in the story from which this text comes, we could argue that the relative clause is non- 
restrictive; it does not give any additional information to identify the girl. Moreover she 
has been the topic of several sentences immediately preceding this one. 

However, the translation by Soi U Shyam used the words ‘that very daughter-in-law’, a 
form of words which appears to suggest that this sentence can be interpreted as a restrictive 
relative. 

This example also shows the use of a resumptive pronoun. The NP with relative clause 
in (975) is a reasonably heavy constituent, and so the resumptive pronoun khi ‘3sG’ is 
employed. The whole bracketed constituent is the topic of the sentence. 

In (976), there is a similar structure, with the clause kha luh de ‘opium smoking’ 
(literally ‘opium drinking’) followed by a head noun. This is a restrictive relative clause, 
since it is this story and not any other that the story-teller has been relating. 


976) kha luh de pung wa su nang phe 
khaa? lu? de’ pun? waa! sua nap? phee? 
[opium drink REAL story DEF] tell 2SG A.AG 


‘I have told you the story of opium smoking.’ 
SDM07-20050705-026, told by Aishu Shyam, (36) 


This example has not been translated with an English relative clause, although it could 
have been translated as ‘the story in which opium is smoked’, or something similar. An 
alternative with nearly the same meaning would be kha luh na pung ‘opium-drink-Poss- 
story’, which would be translated as ‘the story of opium smoking’. As a result of this and 
similar examples it appears that there are few restrictions on the role of the head within the 
relative clause. 

Example (977) is also restrictive. It was spoken after Roi Seng had said that her 
husband was Chaw En Lai’s elder brother (in this case elder male parallel cousin). I was 
temporarily confused by this because I know that Chaw En Lai™ is an only son. It was to 
overcome this obvious confusion on my part that she used this structure. 


977) mnih du de chauenlai le 
moni?? duu? de! cau'en?lai? le’ 
yesterday come REAL PN EMPH 


‘Chaw En Lai, who came yesterday.’ 
SDM07-20050702-013, told by Roi Seng, (306) 


If restrictiveness is required to be overtly expressed, it can be conveyed by means of a 
paraphrase, as (978): 


8° Chaw En Lai Phalung whose formal name is Chaw Sangea Phalung, was the first person I met in the 
Turung area. He was the person who first took me to Rengmai Turung village and introduced me to 
Turung speakers. 
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978) | numsa ngkhong na Ipan ang chit di plong 
numř?saa? n'khop? naa? ləpan? an? cit dii!  pəloņ' 
female two POSS between at green LV shirt 
phun he topon i ra 
phun? hee!’ topon ii ra?! 
wear STILL PN AG love 


‘Among the two girls, Topon likes the one wearing the green shirt.’ 
Sentence spoken by Kon Kham Turung 


Sometimes a relative clause and head noun become lexicalised, as in (979), which 
literally means ‘the village sitting people’, but has come to mean ‘people of the village’ or 
simply ‘villagers’. The use of the root for ‘sit’ as an existential verb is widespread in 
Tibeto-Burman. 


979) mreng dung chumphoh 
moreen> dun? cum'pho?! 
village sit person 


“The people living in this village.’ 
SDM07-200403-007, told by Unidentified, (12) 


When translating this example, it was explained to me that mreyng dung refers to the 
people in a particular village, in this case Basapathar, not people from any other village. 
This whole noun phrase could have been rephrased as mreyng dung na chumphoh (a 
possessive structure) or mreyng dung de chumphoh (an overt relative clause structure). It 
appears that in this more lexicalised structure, the realis marker de is not required. 

A relative clause not marked by the realis marker de is also found in (980), although in 
this case the phonetic similarity between the da ‘keep’, functioning as the minor verb in an 
asymmetrical serial verb construction, and the realis marker might explain the lack of the 
latter. 


980) a dai na ... kma kun .. kma na kun 
aa dai? naa? ... kəmaa? kun? .. komaa? naa? kun? 
HESIT that Poss .... [who maybe] ... [who Poss maybe] 
jah gumphrowng nga da chumphoh go snith 
ja?’ gum?phrooņ? naa? daa? cum'pho?! go! sənit? 
[gold silver have KEEP person] TOP seven 
yah ngu thom** tra** 
ya?! nuu! thom? traa? 
day say listen Dharma 


‘And for (the funeral) of whoever is rich, persons having gold and silver, for seven 
days they will listen to the preaching of Dharma.’ 


SDM07-20050701-016, told by Ja Ai Turung, (17) 
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This example contains some hesitations, marked by the Turung word kun ‘maybe’, 
followed by an NP consisting of a relative clause jah gumphrowng nga da ‘(he) has gold 
and silver’ and the head noun ‘person’. This is a restrictive relative clause, since the 
practice of reading the scriptures for seven days only occurs when the deceased is rich. If 
the relative clause is not marked by the realis marker, it is usually a restrictive relative 
clause. 

The realis marker that is used to mark relative clauses may also be reduced to the 
proclitic d= as in (981). We suggest that in this case the reduction of the realis marker is 
possible because it is the habitual nature of these creatures to destroy paddy. The sentence 
is literally ‘those borers and centipedes all, who destroy the paddy, will be burned by the 
lamps and die.’ The NP under discussion is shown bracketed. 


981) — saki* schih saki* schih dai go Itung 
saki soci?? saki soci?? dai? go! lotun? 
lamp light fire lamp light fire this TOP borer 
dumbrah jotona* mam ee mam ssum 
dum*bra??  jotona maam! s... maam! sə-sum? 
centipede group [paddy ... paddy CAUS-destroy 
dbok dai goi khat na si ra 
do = bok' dai? goi’ kha? naa? sii? raa? 
REAL=group] this at burn SEQ die should 


‘And by lighting these lamps, all of those borers and centipedes that are destroying 
the paddy, they will be burned and die.’ 


SDM07-20040708-008, told by Aishu Shyam, (18) 


In (982) we see relativisation of the source argument. This example was not recorded; 
the text was composed by Mohudhar Turung and then spoken aloud by him. When reading 
this line, he made some errors, suggesting that perhaps relativisation of a source is at least 
an uncommon structure. 


982) sram na mkhuh naang  mgah pangtai wa re 
səram? naa? məkhu?! naan?  məga?! pan*tai? waa! ree? 
[[otter POSS sound hearJrrr side] rabbit DEF quick 
spun di sa yu hah 
səpun? ii’ saa! yuu? ha?! 
quick LV go look DECL 


‘The rabbit tried quickly to the side from which he heard the otter’s sound.’ 
SDM07-2006-107, told by Mohudhar Turung, (21) 


Each of the A, S and O arguments of the main clause can be relativised on, in other 
words they can include a relative clause. In (975) we saw the S argument relativised, 
although given the heavy nature of the relative clause in that example, a resumptive 
pronoun was used. Example (977) also showed an S argument that is relativised on. In 
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(976) and (981) the O arguments were relativised on. Relativisation on the A argument is 
not frequent in texts, but it can be done, as we can in the elicited example (983): 


983) topon i gbai di maang wa ngai phe 
topon ii gəbai? dii’ maaņ? waa! nai? phee? 
[[PN AG hit LV]kreL youth PN] 1SG A.AG 
mu 
muu? 
see 


‘The boy who Topon hit sees me.’ 
Sentence spoken by Kon Kham Turung 


The A argument of the main clause is the bracketed NP, which contains in it a relative 
clause. That this is a monoclausal structure is shown by the marking of maang with the 
definiteness particle wa. Contrast this with another elicited example which Kon Kham 
offered as a translation for ‘I see the boy who hit Topon’, which was gdeh maang wa 
Topon phe gbai di, dwa ngai phe mu, where gdeh is ‘what, how many’. Here there are two 
clauses, the first ‘whatever boy hit Topon, I see him,’ where the resumptive ‘him’ in the 
English translation is covered by dwa in Turung. 

The head of the relative clause can also be the A, S or O argument in the relative clause. 
We have already seen in (975) the head of the relative clause being the O argument in that 
clause, and in (981) the A argument. The head of a relative clause can be either the 
beneficiary or the theme in a ditransitive construction, as in elicited examples (984) and 
(985). 


984) topon i lik joh di maang phe ngai 
topon ii? lik! jor’ dii! maaņ? phee? pai? 
[[PN AG book give LV]re youth] A.AG 1sG 
mu 
muu? 
see 


‘I see the boy Topon gave the book to.’ 
Sentence spoken by Kon Kham Turung 


985) ngai dai lik mu gdeh maang wa topon 
pai daj’? lik! muu?  gəde?? maaņ? waa! topon 
1sG that book see how many youth DEF PN 


phe joh de 

phee? jo?! de! 

A.AG give REAL 

‘I see the book the boy gave to Topon.’ 


Sentence spoken by Kon Kham Turung 
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Where (984) is a single clause, in which the O argument is the bracketed NP, (985) is 
really a two clause structure, literally ‘I see the book. Whatever youth gave (it) to Topon.’ 
This therefore is a strategy for expressing the relative clause in this case. 

In (986), the relative clause is separated from the head noun and placed at the end of the 
utterance. In this example the speaker, Ai Mya Seng, is placing a contrastive focus on the 
word kchi, an adjective occupying the position of an ellipsed head noun ksa ‘child’, as he 
goes through and identifies each of his sons. The relative clause was added for 
clarification™. 

In our analysis, there is one NP, the first bracketed constituent marked by the 
definiteness marker wa. This is in apposition to the second bracketed constituent, a relative 
clause, the last element of which is here marked as a particle but may represent a reduction 
of the realis particle in combination with the topic marker go. 


986) dai na kchi wa mi Igong ksin do 
dai? naa? kəcii? waa! mii? logoon® kə-sin? do 
this SEQ [small DEF] [early foot CAUS-bathe PRT]REL 


‘And then there is the youngest one, who earlier washed (your) feet.’ 
SDM07-200403-007, told by Ai Mya Seng, (33) 


Another example of the relative clause occurring separted from its head noun and 
placed at the end of the sentence is in (987). 


987) a nang eehom ni doctor* bansop du yong 
aa naan’ ii? hom? nii? doctor bansop duu? yop? 
[HESIT PN] [2PL] {Dr. PN come when} 
tai gah wa gning di sga de 
tai? ga?! waa  gəniņ? dii' səgaa' de! 
[Tai language DEF] how LV speak REAL 
loiloi he choi 
loi? loi? hee! coi? 
[little STILL know] 


‘Nang Ee Hom, how was it that you were able to speak the little Tai language you 
knew, when Dr. Banchob came?’ 


SDM07-200304-010, told by Soi U Shyam, (1) 


In this example, there is a vocative Nang Eehom, followed by a multiclausal structure. 
The agent of the main clause, ni ‘2PL’ is placed before a temporal clause (an example of 
temporal linkage, see below Section 17.3.3.1). 

The patient of this example is ‘what little of the Tai language that you knew’. Only the 
head noun and its attribute (Tai ) is preverbal. The relative clause modifying this, shown 
bracketed on the last line, is clearly separated from the head, in the afterthought position 
(see below Chapter 15). 

A relative clause may be in future tense, as in (821) above. 


84 Tt was an extremely rainy day and there was mud everywhere, hence the need to wash my feet. 
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Sometimes, particularly in Rengmai village, the relative clause is marked with the light 
verb di, as for example in (930) and (934). The function of this light verb here is the same 
as that of the realis marker in the more typical relative clause structures. 

In (988), we see what appears to be two headless relative clauses, gnu tai na ‘the one 
who has become the mother’ and gwa tai na ‘the one who has become the father’, together 
being the A argument of dat ‘send’. The context here refers to the people who are placed in 
loco parentis at the time that a new bride travels to her groom’s home to live. 


988) | gumbang jun na tang goi dai gnu tai na 
gumřbaņ? jun! naa? tan’ goi? dai? gə-nuu? tai’ naa? 
type of tree plant SEQ _ there [that [AR-MO become SEQ] 
gwa tai na dat dgo numsa maang na 
ge-waa' tai? naa? dat' də = go' numř?saa? maar naa? 
[AR-FA become sEQ]]a send REAL=TOP female youth POSS 
gwa yon gnu wa 
ge-waa! yon? gə-nuu? waa! 

AR-FA DL AR-MO DEF 
‘Having planted the gumbang, there the escorting mother and father will deliver 
the bride.’ 


SDM07-200310-002, told by Aishu Shyam, (162) 


In this case, the realis marker de is not found, but the sequential marker na is employed 
in its place. The structure here, however, is not a relative clause, but involves the ellipsis of 
a head noun A argument. The clause at the end of (988) could be more fully rendered as 
dai chumphoh, gnu tai na, dat dgo ‘that person, having become a mother, sent (her)’. 


14.6 Quantifying phrases 


Quantifiers, including numerals, are found both before and after the head noun. In 
(989), the quantifier spa occurs before the head noun in the bracketed NP: 


989) sot rai du na go ti aru* tang 
sot! rai! duu? naa? go! tii’ aru tan? 
like LV come SEQ TOP PRT and there 
kachin ang go spa ning nga mti 
kachin an? go! sopaa’ nin? naa? motii! 
Kachin at TOP many year live PRT 


‘Like this, we came there, and stayed many years in Kachin state.’ 
SDM07-20040705-008, told by Mya Sa Turung, (48) 


Variation in the position of the quantifier has already been discussed above in relation 
to example (931). In general, if the only modification of the head noun is a quantifier, it 
will precede the head noun, following the schema in (925) above. However, as seen in 
(931), where there is more than one constituent within the noun phrase that would occupy 
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the pre-head position, particularly more than one of adjective, relative clause and 
quantifier, then one of these would usually occur after the head noun. 

However, sometimes other factors influence the ordering. As already discussed with 
regard to (932) and (933) above, restated here as (990) and (991), the numeral appears after 
the head noun in the second line in part because there is a possessive in the first line, and in 
part because the second line copies the last portion of the first, as a kind of repair. In 
addition, we have already noted above in (504) in Section 8.3.4 that numerals follow the 
classifier for human beings, guila. Since ksa ‘child’ is being counted in (991), it is not 
surprising to find the same order: noun followed by quantifier. 


990) khi na ksa mli 
khii? naa? kəsaa? molii* 
[3SG POSS child]cs  [four]cc 


‘He had four sons.’ 


991) ksa mli mu si wa la 
kosaa* molii muu! sii? waa? laa? 
[child four] also die COS TAKE 


‘His four children have already died.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (140 and (141) 


Example (992) is analysed as a single clause, with two arguments, ‘the grandfathers’ 
and ‘the village’. The argument consists of two apposed NPs: a recursive possessive 
construction (‘our father’s father’), which is then re-stated as a simple possessive 
construction (‘our one grandfather’). The second NP consists of just a head noun ‘village’. 

The translation given here arises because we know from the context that the village 
(Tipomia) was set up by five brothers, and the fact that it was more than one person who 
founded the village is confirmed in the example by the quantifier khni theyng ‘all of them’ 
in the additional topic position. 

Why then is the numeral aima included at all, since the village was founded by five 
people? On intonational grounds it clearly belongs to the NP i na apu aima ‘our one 
grandfather’. It appears that in this text Bamuni wants to indicate that it is her own 
grandfather who was one of those who founded the village. 


992) bai na i na awa na gwa 
bai? naa? ii? naa? a'-waa' naa? gə-waa' 
after SEQ [1PL POSS OR-FA POSS AR-FA] 
i na apu aima / mreng te de 
ii? naa’? a'-puu? aimaa! /  məreeņ? tee? de! 
[1PL POSS OR-GR.FA one] / [village] setup REAL 
khni theyng 
khənii? —_— theen? 
3PL PL 


‘Moreover it was our grandfather who set up this village, (with) all of them.’ 
SDM07-200408-007, told by Bamuni, (41) 
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The quantifier is sometimes found separated from the rest of the NP, something that has 
been called ‘quantifier float’. Consider (993): 


993) eœ grai phun gba nga re aima 
e grai? phun? gəbaa? paa? re! ai’maa! 
EXCL [[very tree big] np have REAL ]roc [one]lg app 


‘Ah, there was one very large tree.’ 
SDM07-200406-012, told by Soi U Shyam, (9) 


Our analysis is that the numeral aima is in the additional topic position, and is not part 
of the focus of this utterance (see below Chapter 15). This sentence was uttered by a 
character in a story who is answering his own question, ‘where will I put (a pot)’. It is the 
existence of the big tree that is focussed, the quantification is not. 

Another example of a discontinuous constituent, with a quantifier that is not a numeral, 
is (994): 


994)  kphu bok mu si hah kpi bok 
kə-phuu? bok’ muu! sii? ha?! ko-pii? bok' 
AR-EL.BR group also die DECL AR-EL.SI group 
mu si hah yong 
muu! sii? ha?! yon? 
also die DECL [all]apD 


‘My elder brothers have died and my elder sisters have died, all of them.’ 
SDM07-20050706-009, told by Am Seng, (42) 


As with (993), the word yong is in the additional topic position. 


14.7 Peripheral elements 


The two major types of peripherals are locational phrases (see Section 14.7.1) and 
temporal phrases (see Section 14.7.2). Vocatives and other isolatives are discussed in 
Section 14.7.3. 


14.7.1 Locationals 


Locationals are usually expressed at the beginning of the clause, as shown in (995), 
where the locational phrase is bracketed. The core of this sentence follows, with the 
meaning ‘fight a war with the Nagas’. Locationals of this type are a peripheral element in 
the clause, which is syntactically complete without them. 


995) tang le ang goi  khaang thah pheyn khat nga 
tay”? le! ayn? goi khaaņ? tha?’ pheen? khat) paa’ 
[there EMPH at at] Naga with war fight FUT 
‘They would fight a war there, with the Nagas.’ 


SDM07-20030702A-002, told by Mya Seng Turung, (14) 
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Example (996) is a multiclausal structure, exemplifying temporal linkage. There are two 
clauses, one on the first line and one on the second. The second clause contains a locational 
which is clearly within the core. Without the bracketed phrase dai mung ang, the sentence 
meaning would be completely changed. The core status of the locational dai mung ang is 
shown by the fact that it occurs after the agent argument ‘Khun Lai’. When discussing this 
example, Kon Kham Turung suggested that it could be replaced by Kunlung dai mung na 
chaupha tai ‘Khun Lung became king of this country,’ which is further evidence of the 
locational being part of the core of the clause in (996) (see below (999) for a different 
ordering). 


996) mung phe thu sngown daiyong jah  hikuli* leh 


mup? phee? thuu? səņoon? dai? yon? ja?  hikuli le?’ 
country A.AG digup discuss then gold chain take out 
oO khunlai dai mung ang caupha tai 

o khunřlai? dai? mup? ap? cau'phaa? tai? 

EXCL PN [this country at] king become 


‘After the people of the country were ordered to dig it up, the golden chain was 
taken out and Khun Lai became king in this country.’ 


SDM07-200304-005, told by Muhidhar Shyam, (65) 


The locational phrase is a noun phrase, often relating to a place, in combination with 
one of the locational noun phrase markers, ang or goi (see Section 9.2.5 and Section 9.2.7). 
In (997), the speaker, Soi Ming, had forgotten the word for ‘throne’ which he wanted to 
say; the sentence should be deng go hokham ang ... ‘then, on the throne ...’®’, but being 
unable to remember the term, he used a hesitation word. The locational should be perhaps 
translated as ‘on the what’s its name’. 


997) deng go hara* ang dung yong mu sai 
den? go! hara ay’ du? yop? muu! saj? 
then TOP HESIT at sit when also remember 


‘And even sitting there (on the throne) he remembered.’ 
SDM07-200304-002, told by Soi Ming, (30) 


With motion verbs, the locational goal is usually unmarked and not a peripheral item, as 
with (998), an elicted sentence. 


998) numsa sop wa krat sa 
numĉ?saa? sop! waa! krat’ saa! 
[female beautiful DEF] market go 


‘The beautiful girl went to the market’ 
The lack of marking on the location suggests that these motion verbs can be regarded as 


what is termed extended intransitive, where the goal of motion is unmarked. 


® Tn this text, Soi Ming used the Tai word Ao kham, literally ‘golden palace’ to refer to the throne. 
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Variability of order is possible when a locational is combined with a temporal. In (999), 
the locational is a heavier constituent and occurs first. 


999) o ndai mung ang yah ngai he 
o n°dai? mug? an? ya?! nai’ hee’ 
EXCL [this country in] [now] 1sG STILL 
caupha tai ra 
cau'phaa? tai? raa? 
king become should 


‘(Khun Lai said) “Now I should become the king in this country.’ 
SDM07-200304-005, told by Muhidhar Shyam, (53) 


In (1000), there is a temporal (glai mu), followed by a locational that is a very heavy 
constituent, occupying the second, third and fourth lines of the example as presented here. 


1000) phat na go glai mu 
pha? naa? go! gəlai? muu’ 
read SEQ TOP [again also] 
a wanok** = wantuk** nai nahong** nahong** paichaan** 
aa wan ok wan tuk nai? ~=naa*hon? naařhoņ? pai?caan? 
[HESIT east west and north north south 
m ang mgah dokkhin* go paichan** nahong** go 
m an? məga?! dokkhin go! paicaanņ? naahoņ? go' 
HESIT at side south TOP south north TOP 
uttor* dai jut mli goi 
uttor dai? jut? molii? goi? 
north this corner four at] 
kammawacha** phat ra hah 
kamma waa caa pha? raa? ha?! 
Kamma Waca read should DECL 


‘And again, after reading it, at the east, west, north and south, where paichaan 
means ‘south’ and nahong means ‘north’, at all those four corners the Kamma 


Waca should be read.’ 


SDM07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (101) 


It can certainly be argued that this locational is more focussed, more germane to what 
the sentence is about, than the temporal that precedes it. Given examples like (999) and 
(1000), no fixed position is posited for locationals or temporals. 
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14.7.2 Temporals 


Temporals in a Turung utterance can be expressed by means of a peripheral phrase, as 
discussed here, or by means of a linked clause structure, where the first clause precedes or 
sets the timing for, the second clause. These latter are treated below in Section 17.3.3.1 
below. 

In (1001), we can see both two types of temporals. The first is a very general clause 
initial discourse marker, dai na, literally ‘from that’, which is usually translated as ‘then’. 
It implies that something has gone before and that the events in the sentence follow that 
something or are dependent on it in some other way. 


1001) dai na kchi wa mi Igong ksin do 
dai? naa? kəcii? waa! mii? ləgoonņ? kə-sin? doo! 
this SEQ small DEF [early foot CAUS-bathe PRT]REL 


‘And then there is the youngest one, who earlier washed (your) feet.’ 
SDM07-200403-007, told by Ai Mya Seng, (33) 


The second temporal in (1001) is mi, one of the class of relational nouns (see above 
Section 7.1.4). This example, already discussed above as (986), includes a relative clause, 
shown bracketed, that has the temporal in first position. 

Words relating to time of day, such as snah ‘night’, can co-occur with either the light 
verb di (see (696) above), the agentive/adverbial marker i (see (545) above) or the locative 
ang (see (621) above). 

In (1002), the clause Inih ma nga yong, literally ‘one day-one-have-when’ was 
translated as ‘one day before’. This sentence is an example of temporal linkage. 


1002) dai num syuh na a 
dai? num?  sə-yu?' naa? ə 
that female CAUS-go down SEQ HESIT 
Inih ma nga yong dai theyng chumphoh 
loni?? maa! gaa” yon? dai? theeņ? = cum'pho?! 
[one day one have when] this PL person 
i nown na joh da sa ra 
ii? noon? naa? jor! daa? saa! raa? 
AG bring SEQ give KEEP go should 


‘In the marriage of a girl, one day before or on the day, the people should come 
bringing these gifts.’ 
SDM07-200309-009, told by Aishu Shyam, (47) 


Temporals are not necessarily peripheral. In the first clause of (1003), there is a 
peripheral locational followed by the agent of the sentence (‘elephant’) followed by a 
temporal. This temporal sna di is part of the first, subordinate, clause, and consequently is 
at least pragmatically not peripheral. Had the first line not been a subordinate clause linked 
to the remainder of the example, we would have expected it to be expressed as ho mgah 
na, mgui snah di du hah where the temporal adverbial snah di would be a focussed element 
‘the elephant came at night.’ 
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1003) ho 
hoo 
[yonder 


2 


go 
go! 
TOP 


bowng 
boon? 
head 


mgah na mgui snah di du na 
məga?! naa’? məgui? səna??? dii! duu? naa? 
side SEQ] elephant [night Lv] come SEQ 
maam maam dih na khi na 
maam! maam! di?’ naa? khii? naa? 
paddy paddy pluck SEQ 3SG POSS 
Ithah goi ton da ya 

lətha?? goi’ ton? daa? yaa? 

east at place KEEP BENF 


‘From that side the elephant came at night time to pluck paddy and store it on the 
eastern side, just near his head.’ 


SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (124) 


By contrast, in (1004) the adverbial occurs in the initial position. 


1004) dai yong causu di na go causu ne 
dai? yor? cau'suu* dii! naa? go! cau'suu? ne 
then [slow LV] SEQ TOP slow ERR 
ai ngkhong msum mli mnga kruh 
ai? n'khon? məsum’? molii? monaa' kru?? 
one two three four five six 
snit ngu yong ton ra 
sonit? puu’ yog? ton? raa? 
seven tell when lower should 


‘Then slowly, slowly, (counting) one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, when seven 
is called, it should be lowered.’ 


SDM07-20040709-010, told by Aishu Shyam, (29) 


The clause chausu di ‘slow-LV’, would be literally translated as ‘being slow’, ‘doing 
slowly’. It acts as an adverbial modifier of the main clause in this example. This is one of 
the functions of the light verb, discussed in more detail above in Section 10.7. 


14.7.3 Vocatives, exclamations and responses 

Vocatives, exclamations and responses, already discussed in Chapter 12, are another, 
non-core constituent of the clause, as already demonstrated above in (987). 

Whilst vocatives are generally found in first position in a sentence, they can occur after 
one of the other peripheral elements. In (1005), we see the vocative apu nai ‘one’s own 
maternal grandfather’ occurring after the temporal yah (and a hesitation). 


1005) yah a apu nai ni 
ya?! aa! a'-puu’ nai? nii 
now HESIT OR-MO.FA 2PL 
na P acha na 
naa? a!-caa? naa? 
POSS OR-MO.BR POSS 
mching ngut go n- 
mocin? put! go! nř- 
remember able TOP NEG- 


‘Now Grandfather, in your time, ... that is my uncle’s father’s time, you can 


remember that can’t you?’ 


na part wa 

naa? part? waa’ 

POSS time DEF 
awa na prat 
a'-waa! naa? prať 
OR.FA POSS time 

nai 

nai? 

NEG.be 


SDM07-200304-003, told by Pradip Thoumung, (18) 
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ngai 
gai? 
1sG 


15 Information Structure and 
Constituent Order 


Following the pioneering typological work of Greenberg (1963), there has long been an 
interest in what is often called word order but should properly be called constituent order 
in the languages of the world. 

Most of the languages of the North East of India have verb final structures, and most 
Tibeto-Burman languages are described as having verb final structures, often being 
characterised by the abbreviation AOV/SV® but we will suggest here that pragmatic 
factors so regularly override the AOV/SV structure that it is better to regard the pragmatic 
ordering in the language as that given in (1006): 


1006) (TOPIC) FOCUS (ADDITIONAL TOPIC) 


An example of this structure is given in (1007). 


1007) si wa gai yown hah khi 
sii? waa? gai? yoon? ha?’ khii? 
[die COS ]Top [very mourn DECL ]roc [3SG]app 


‘After her death he was in severe mourning.’ 
SDM07-20050703-013, told by Phonidhar Shyam (Doga), (18) 


This example was taken from a story of a devout man who was newly wed, and whose 
wife died on the 7" day of their marriage. At the point at which (1007) was spoken, we 
have already been told that the wife has died, so the initial bracketed section is the topic of 
this example; the focus is the mourning itself, and the agent argument, khi is in what we 
are terming the additional topic position. This last position is used for afterthoughts, but 
not all of the elements found in this position are afterthoughts. 

The text from which (1007) was taken was one of those edited for the Turung story 
book, and in the editing process, this was changed to [si wa Ilkhan,]rop [khils [gai yown 
hah]roc “because (khan) she died, he was very sad.’ This exhibits the more pragmatically 
neutral SV order and suggests that out of context the characterisation of the order in 
Turung as AOV/SV is correct. 

Post (2008) categorises Lare Galo, one of the Tani languages of Arunachal Pradesh, as 
having a constituent order that “largely reflects a Topic-Comment information structure of 
the type often discussed in the context of East and Southeast Asian languages (Chao 1968; 
LaPolla and Poa 2006), although with predicate-final ordering — as in Japanese and most 
Tibeto-Burman languages — rather than predicate medial ordering — as in Chinese and Tai, 


3 The distinction between A and S, follows Dixon (1994). Those linguists who do not make the distrinction 


would categorise this as simply SOV. 
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for example.” His schema for the language is presented in (1008), where NA = Non-core 
argument of the predicate. 


1008) [FRAME] [TOPIC ] [ FOCUS ] 
[NP1 ] [NP2 ] [NP3 ] [PRED] 
[NA ] [S/A/CS ] [O/CC ] [PRED] 


In Post’s schema, the O or CC arguments with the predicate are the focus. This is 
similar to what Lambrecht (1994) and Van Valin and LaPolla (1997) term predicate focus. 
But in their analysis, there are two other focus types and it is the interplay of these 
pragmatic structures with the decontextualised AOV/SV ordering that forms the basic 
argument of this chapter. 

In Morey (2006a), I discussed in detail the constituent order and pragmatic ordering in 
the Tai languages of Assam. There has been constituent order change, for example, in Tai 
Khamti, but we still cannot and should not categorise Khamti as an AOV/SV language, as 
Grierson (1963) did, following Needham (1894). It is the change in the focus position in 
the language that has licensed the change of the surface ordering of constituents. 

Turung is a language in which arguments can be left unstated (or ellipsed) if they are 
otherwise understood. So constituent order is not and cannot be the only means of working 
out who is doing what to whom. Consider (1009). The first line is made up of a non-core 
temporal constituent and a hesitation. The second line is an NP and a predication. If it was 
following the AOV template, it would be expected to mean ‘all the people read 
books’.does not mean ‘. But it does not. 

The example was spoken when discussing a traditional Turung funeral, which includes 
the reading of Tai Buddhist books by an elderly man, usually an ex-monk and often the lay 
ceremonial leader in Buddhist ceremonies in the village temple. The word bok ‘all’ is 
indistinct here, but Aishu Shyam assured me that this is what he intended to and could say. 
So the bracketed noun phrase chumphoh bok ‘all the people’ is not the agent of the 
utterance, nor the patient, but the beneficiary. The anti-agentive phe could have been put 
here, but real world considerations disambiguate this example. All the people cannot read 
books because books are read aloud, and are in Tai language, which most people do not 
know; therefore the NP must be the beneficiary/goal argument, the non-agent argument. 


1009) snah di bs tho mkhai kun 
səna? di! tho? mokhai” kun? 
night LV oe [BESIT what maybe] 
chumphoh bok lik phat 
cum'pho?! bok! lik! phat? 

[person group |np book read 


‘At night, ah, there will be a reading of books for all the people.’ 
SDM07-20050705-008, told by Aishu Shyam, (9) 


Let us turn in more detail to the ordering of the core arguments. What has been termed 
(basic) word order (we prefer constituent order) is a conflation of a set of orderings, 
including both the components of NPs and the ordering of arguments. We have already 
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discussed the ordering within NPs in detail in Chapter 14.1 above. Here we will treat the 
ordering of core arguments. 

These core elements of the clause, described as subject, object and verb, are often 
abbreviated to S, O and V. In this grammar, we will follow the tradition established by 
Dixon (1994), using A for the notional subject of a transitive predicate (the most agent-like 
argument), S for the notional subject of an intransitive predicate and O for the notional 
direct object of a transitive predicate. An additional term ‘I’ will be used for the notional 
indirect object in a beneficiary construction. 

Turung, along with most Tibeto-Burman languages, is a basically verb-final language, 
as shown by (1010): 


1010) dingla wa kha luh de 
din'laa’ waa! khaa? lu?? de’ 
[old man DEF |a [opium]o {drink REAL}y 


‘The old man smoked opium.’ 
Constructed Turung sentence 


In this example, there are two noun phrases, shown bracketed. The first, dingla wa ‘the 
old man’, is the agent or A argument and the second NP kha ‘opium’ is the patient, or O 
argument. In using these terms we are not making any claim for a grammaticalised 
‘subject’ or ‘object’ position in the languages under examination here. 

The most unmarked orderings for sentences with one, two and three noun phrase 
arguments are shown in (1011): 


1011) SV, as in (1012) 
AOV, as in (1013) 
AOIV, as in (1014) 


Peripheral elements such as temporals and locationals tend to occur outside of the core 
structure, as (LOC) (TEMP) AOV, as shown in (1015) below. 

These orderings are exemplified here with elicited examples. This has been done in 
order to avoid any extraneous material, such as is common in discourse, disturbing the 
analysis. Furthermore, at this point in the discussion of constituent order, decontextualised 
examples will serve the argument better. In these examples, the NP arguments are shown 
bracketed. 


1012) ngai yup nga 
nai? yup’ yaa’ 
[1sG]s_ sleep FUT 
‘I am going to sleep.’ 


1013) srowng wa chkhi phe sa mkau 
sərooņ? waa! cəkhii? phee? saa? mokau* 
[tiger DEF ]a [deer A.AGlo eat DISCARD 


‘The tiger ate the deer’ 


Sentence elicited from Kon Kham Turung 
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1014) ngai lik wa numsa phe joh 
nai? lik! waa! numĉsaa? phee? jor! 
[1sG]a [book DEF lo [girl A.AG]] give 


‘I gave the book to the girl’ 


Sentence elicited from Kon Kham Turung 


1015) snah di nam ang srowng wa chkhi phe 
sona?? dii' nam? ap? sərooņ? waa’ cəkhii? phee? 
[night LVlremp [forest atļlLoc [tiger DEF], [deer A.AG]o 
saa mkau 
saa? mokau* 
eat DISCARD 


‘At night, in the forest, the tiger ate the deer’ 


Sentence elicited from Kon Kham Turung 


In both examples (1013) and (1014), the non agent animate argument is marked with the 
anti-agentive particle phe, already discussed in Section 9.2.3. In our analysis, the use of 
this particle does not mark an NP as being an oblique argument, although in the case of 
(1014) the argument marked by phe is translated with an oblique argument in English. 

Sometimes an argument which in Turung is not marked by any noun phrase particle, 
and which is a core argument in the Turung clause, is translated in English as an oblique 
argument. Consider krat in (1016): 


1016) numsa sop wa krat sa 
numĉ?saa? sop! waa! krat’ saa! 
[girl beautiful DEF] [market] go 


‘The beautiful girl went to the market’ 


Sentence elicited from Kon Kham Turung 


In Turung, the goal of a motion verb is usually expressed without any other marking, 
and in that sense might be argued to be more typically an ‘object’ than the ‘deer’ in (1013). 
In some analyses, this would lead to a postulation that verbs of motion in Turung should be 
regarded as extended intransitive, otherwise intransitive verbs that take a direct (unmarked) 
argument as an object. We do not, however, wish to posit a category of ‘extended 
intransitive’ for Turung. 

It will be shown in this chapter that there are many possible variations to the order 
shown in the schema in (1011). In particular the fact that both core arguments are rarely 
overtly expressed, in combination with the pragmatic focus structure already introduced at 
(1006), will lead to considerable variation. However, before dealing with these, let us 
consider (1017) and (1018). 


1017) *  srowng wa saa mkau chkhi phe 
soroon? waa saa mokau* cəkhii? phee? 
tiger DEF eat DISCARD deer A.AG 
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1018) * chkhi phe sa mkau srowng wa 
cəkhii? phee? saa? məkau? —s soroon® waa! 
deer A.AG eat DISCARD tiger DEF 


Both of these examples were rejected as ungrammatical by Kon Kham Turung when he 
was asked about alternative orderings for the elicited sentence (1013). As will be seen 
below, in actual text, examples that are structurally similar to these do occur, but they 
occur because of pragmatic factors such as topicality and focus, or because one of the 
arguments is simply an afterthought. 

In the Turung language, one or all of the NP arguments can be dropped if their content 
is recoverable from the context. If, in a given text, the topic of discussion has been a tiger, 
and what the tiger is doing, and the sentence chkhi phe sa mkau ‘ate the deer’ was uttered, 
it would be perfectly grammatical. A speaker might then decide that the agent of the 
sentence should be stated after all, and it would appear as an afterthought. The structure in 
(1018) would then be realised, probably with a pause before the afterthought agent, and the 
result would be accepted as grammatical. 

Some variation in constituent order was accepted in elicitation, as shown by (1019), 
which shows the order AIOV. 


1019) ngai caumun phe sat joh 
yai? cau'mun? phee? sat! jo?’ 
ISG monk A.AG rice give 


‘I gave food to the monk.’ 


Sentence elicited from Kon Kham Turung 


There are several possible explanations for this. Given that rice is donated to the monks 
every morning, and is therefore a habitual activity, it may be that giving rice to the monks 
is so salient an event that this O argument, being generic and non-referential, is preferred 
next to the verb, a structure that is tending towards object incorporation. this differs from 
the situation seen in (1014) above, where a book was given to a girl, and where such 
cultural salience does not apply. 

This brief survey of constituent order based on elicited sentences has shown the strong 
preference for verb final structures, and for the most agent-like argument, the A or S, to be 
initial. 

However, in actual text examples, there is much more variation in constituent order than 
the foregoing discussion would suggest. After translating (1025) below, when discussing 
the variation in constituent order in examples like this, Soi U Shyam said of his language 
that “Generally grammar is not practised in our Assam. We have no any written book. 
Simply we use the words only. That is why grammatically whether it is wrong or right is 
not known to us now.” 

However, we will show that the constituent order variation in Turung can be explained 
and that the variation in constituent order is due to one or more of four reasons: 
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1020) i. Argument dropping 
ii. Influence of the Tai language 
iii. The expression of some arguments as afterthoughts, and 
iv. Pragmatic factors, such as topicality and focus 


When one or more arguments are dropped, sentences such as (1021) are possible. This 
example consists of two linked clauses in temporal linkage (see Section 17.3.3.1). In the 
main clause, shown bracketed, neither of the two core arguments, the A argument (‘the 
villagers’) and the O argument (‘a ceremonial cart called a patesa’), are stated. Both are 
recoverable from the context, and in context the meaning would be clear. 


1021) rechak na go chong ang nown nga 
ree! cak! naa?  go' con? ayn’ noon? naa 
pour water in prayer SEQ TOP [temple at take FUT] 
‘After the ceremony of pouring water, (the villagers) will take it (the patesa) to the 
temple.’ 


SDM07-20050701-017, told by Ja Ai Turung, (27) 


In (1021), we have translated the main clause with an English passive. This is not to 
suggest that there is a passive construction in Turung, which there is not. In this grammar 
and in the texts that inform it, the passive is sometimes employed to translate a clause in 
which the agent is unstated in order to be as true to the Turung original as possible. Given 
the constraints of English, it is not possible to omit both the arguments that are omitted in 
Turung, and hence the dummy ‘it’ in the translation of (1021). 

The second possible reason for constituent order variation is the influence of Tai 
language, particulaly Tai Aiton. Example (1022) is the first sentence in a story spoken by 
Khit Soi, a long time resident of the Aiton speaking village of Duburoni. It shows surface 
AVO order, in which the O NP (numsa) is part of the same intonation unit as the verb and 
not analysed as being an afterthought. 


1022) moi phan n- gja phan n- gja 
moi? phan? n°- gəjaa? phan? m- gəjaa? 
long ago [type NEG- good], [type NEG- goodļa 


la numsa 

la?  num?°saa? 

take [girl]o 

‘At that time, a bad (ghost) took a girl.’ 


SDM07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (1) 


When this example was translated with the help of Khit Soi’s son, Pradip Thoumoung, 
he translated it into Tai with an AVO sentence as in (1023): 
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1023) 86 pe cob of 8 my N ose l 
3 phan? pa! di? au? kaa? pa’ saau' 

time that [type NEG good], take GO [girl]o 

‘At that time, a bad (ghost) took a girl.’ 


SDM07-20020103-016, told by Pradip Thoumoung, (1.1) 


Both sentences refer to a ghost taking a woman to be his wife. The similarity between 
the structures of (1022) and (1023) suggests that (1022) has been influenced by contact 
with Tai, at least in the speech of Khit Soi. This Tai influence is generally only seen in the 
Turung speech of women who are living in Tai Aiton speaking villages. 

Another example of Tai influence is seen in (1024), a sentence spoken by another long- 
term resident of a Tai speaking village. This example is a single clause (referring to a 
microphone), in which the only NP (gah wa ‘the words’) is post verbal, but before the 
question particle. The question particle is argued to have scope over the whole clause, so 
this is not a case of an afterthought, but appears to be influenced by Tai syntax, which 
allows structures of this type. 


1024) tang goi sang ra hah gah wa i 
tar? goi sary” raa? ha?! ga? — waa! ii 
here at enter should DECL [word DEF] QN 


‘And the words enter in here, do they?’ 
SDM07-20050704-011, told by Khon Ji, (18) 


When this example was discussed with Kon Kham Turung, he said that for him, the 
ordering in (1024) was not possible. For him the appropriate way to say this sentence was 
gah wa tang goi son ra i (son /son?/ ‘put in’) ‘Should I put the words in here?’. This 
structure topicalised the O argument gah wa ‘the words’, which is probably the same effect 
that Khon Ji is seeking. Tai syntax would allow the ordering in (1024), but for most 
Turungs it is not grammatical. 

As discussed earlier, sometimes there is an afterthought that occurs postverbally. This is 
usually of one of the core constituents, most often the A argument, as in (1025): 


1025) ri wa gah n- choi dai nga / dingla wa 
rii? waa! ga? n- co’ dai? yaa’ / diņ'laa! waa’ 
cane DEF bisect NEG- know REAL FUT / [oldman DEF]a 


‘He did not know how to bisect the cane, that old man.’ 
SDM07-200302-010, told by Soi U Shyam, (17) 


In this example, the A argument, shown bracketed, is a separate intonation unit. The 
English translation of this example reflects the Turung syntax, by placing the A argument 
as an afterthought. The Turung syntax differs from English in not requiring a pronoun or 
dummy subject for the sentence. Such a pronoun would be possible, however, and (1025) 
could have been said with the pronoun khi in initial position followed by the remainder of 
the sentence. 
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The A argument in (1026), however, is not an afterthought. It is prosodically part of the 
intonation unit that makes up the whole of the second line. It is an indefinite referent, and 
not one that could be recovered easily from the context, which has been about only God 
knowing such things. 


1026) asak wa gdeh ma la na du 
a'sak? waa! gode?? maa! la? naa® duu? 
age DEF how many one take Poss come 
dau go n- choi dgo kma mu 
dau? go! n- coi? də = go' kəmaa? muu’ 
that TOP NEG- know REAL=TOP [who alsola 


‘Nobody knows what age we will reach.’ 
SDM07-20050701-006, told by Monindra Turung, (53) 


The O argument is also found after the verb complex, particularly when it is marked 
with the anti-agentive marker phe as in (1027). 


1027) khi na dungweh thah slut ya hah 
khii? naa? duņn'we?! tha?! səlut? yaa? ha?’ 
3SG POSS broom with hit BENF DECL 
muh wa phe 
mu??? waa! phee? 

[sky DEF A.AG]o 


‘She hit the sky with her broom.’ 
SDM07-200302-010, told by Soi U Shyam, (34) 


As discussed above in Section 9.2.3, phe is usually found with animate non-agents. Its 
use with a non-animate entity such as muh ‘sky’ may arise because the sky is regarded as 
animate in Turung thinking, or alternatively, the use of phe might license the O argument 
to occur after the verb. 

For example, in (1028) an animate O argument, representing the addressee of a speech 
act verb, is expressed in the additional topic position, marked by phe. 


1028) dai de / dai thah / dai numnang / 
dai? de! / dai? tha?! / da  num°nap? / 
this REAL / this with / this friend / 
suhpingya wa ngu hah khi na numnang phe 
suu*pin?yaa' waa! uu’ ha?! kbii? naa? num?nap? phee’ 
PN DEF tell DECL [3SG_ POSS friend A.AG]o 


‘Then, after that, that friend Supingyaa said to his friend ...’ 
SDM07-200302-008B, told by Bong Jap, (21) 
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The second line of this example is a single intonation unit; the bracketed O argument is not 
an afterthought on prosodic grounds. 

It is possible for an O argument to appear in the additional topic position without being 
marked by phe, as in (1029), where the bracketed O argument is clearly a separate 
intonation unit from the remainder of the sentence. 


1029) khre Ikang mpuh ang khai da pothi phun 
khree? ləkaņ? m'pu? ap? khai? daa? poo°thii? phun? 
EXCL ladder below at plant KEEP [Bodhi treelo 


‘He had already planted a Bodhi tree at the foot of the ladder.’ 
SDM07-200304-005, told by Muhidhar Shyam, (51) 


In (1030), there is both an aftertopic A argument, in the same intonation unit as the 
focus, and an afterthought in the form of an elaboration. 


1030) sat ngu i go / khau** wa sat 
sat! yuu! ii? go' khau? waa! sat! 
rice tell [1PL TOP] rice DEF rice 


“We call rice sat.’ 
SDM07-20050702-017, told by Rekha, (176) 


The second intonation unit is a verbless copula clause of naming, and is functioning to 
confirm the statement in the first IU. There are three logical NP arguments in (1030), ‘we’, 
‘the concept rice’ and ‘the name the Turungs give to rice’. Because of this, the speaker 
uses the Tai word for ‘rice’, khau” in the second IU to clarify the situation. 

Sometimes a peripheral constituent, such as a locational or a temporal, is expressed as 
an afterthought. In (1031), the discussion has been about tigers and other wild animals. The 
question was asked whether there used to be tigers and the answer was (1031). The focal 
information, the most salient part of the answer, is the verb nga ‘have’, meaning ‘yes there 
were’. As an afterthought, Thon La added that this was long ago. 


1031) nga / moi le 
naa? moi? le’ 
have long ago EMPH 


‘Long ago there were.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (60) 


A verbless copula structure may also have an afterthought, as in (1032). The first two 
lines of this mean ‘there were five brothers among them and four daughters and two sons’. 
The last line, an afterthought, clarifies whose children these are. 


1032) khni kphu gnau mnga nau le 
khənii? kə-phuu? gonau’ monaa' nau? le’ 
SPL AR-EL.BR AR-YO.BR five among EMPH 
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horakhina* ksa numsa mli lasa ngkhong 
horakhina kəsaa? numřsaa? molii? laasaa? n'khop? 
demonstrating child girl four youth two 
khni ai dai dingla na ksa 

khonii? ... dai? diņ'laa' naa? kəsaa? 

3PL 463 that old man POSS child 


‘There were five brothers among them, and his children were four daughters and 
two sons of that old man.’ 


SDM07-200408-007, told by Bamuni, (15) 


The most important determinant of the surface realisation of constituent order is 
pragmatics. The concept of topic was categorised by Lambrecht (1994:150) as “the ‘matter 
of current concern’ about which new information is added in an utterance”. The topic is 
most frequently a matter that has already been introduced into the discussion, but has to be 
something that is accessible to the addressee (see Van Valin & LaPolla 1997:200). 

Consider example (1033). For some time before this sentence was spoken, there had 
been discussion about Tai books, still understood and read by some older people in the 
Turung community. The bracketed portion of this example represents the topic. 


1033) i na tai na jituneki* 
ii? naa? tai? naa? jitu neki 
[1PL POSS Tai POSS who is 
ningsa lik le dwa nang ka ti 
niņ’saa? lik! le’ do=waa' nan? ka tii? 
old book EMPH]rop {that=DEF [2SG write  QN]foc} 


‘As for our old Tai books, have you written any?’ 
SDM07-200302-008, told by Kon Seng Turung, (2) 


If the topic is the matter of current concern, then focus either provides new information 
or new relations between old items. In order to define focus, we need first to recognise that 
there is a set of assumptions necessary to understand any utterance. Van Valin & LaPolla 
(1997:202) categorised this set of assumptions as the ‘pragmatic presupposition? and 
defined focus in terms of them: “the part of the assertion which is not within the pragmatic 
presupposition we will call the ‘focus’... it is the part that is unpredictable or unrecoverable 
from the context.” In (1033), then, the topical information is the question ‘have you 
written?’. 

In (1033) we see the ordering TOP FOC. This, it is argued, is the basic pragmatic ordering 
in Turung, and when combined with the phenomenon of afterthoughts, discussed earlier, 
we can categorise the Turung pragmatic order as (1034): 


1034) (TOPIC) FOCUS (ADDITIONAL TOPIC) 
The additional topic position can be distinguished from a apposed clause that elaborates 


on the information in the first clause. In (1035), the first line is analysed as a single 
sentence with a subordinate (‘coming to heaven’) clause and a main clause (bracketed). 
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The second line presents additional information, some of which, the fact that this house is 
to be a palace, is clearly focal. 


1035) mungphi goi du khi na aima .. ntah nga 
mur phi? goi duu? khii® naa ai*maa’ ... n'ta?! paa? 
heaven at come [B3sG POSS one .. house haveļfoc 
hoseng** hokham** dai mungphi goi 
hoo*sen* hoo*kham? dai? mup? phi? goi? 
palace palace this heaven at 


‘Coming to heaven, he had a house; a palace of diamond and gold.’ 
SDM07-200302-008B, told by Bong Jap, (38) 


That the phrase hoseng hokham should be treated as focal is further indicated by the 
effort undertaken to edit this line when the story from which it was drawn was prepared for 
publication in the Turung Story Book (see Sections 1.6 and 3.5). After considerable effort 
(showing how unusual and perhaps idiosyncratic the structure in (1035) is), Kon Seng and 
Chau Seng came up with the following: 


1036) Khi mungphi goi du na, [hoseng hokham sot aima ntah nga]roc. 


This would be literally ‘when he had come to heaven, there was a palace like house for 
him (sot ‘like’). We would analyse the whole of the bracketed main clause in this rewritten 
example as the focus. 

In the case of linked clauses (see Section 17.3), most often the first clause is topical, and 
the second clause is focal. In (1037), the first clause, shown bracketed, is marked by go, a 
particle that is analysed as a topic marker. The focal information in (1037) is simply the 
verb, ‘to eat’. It is an example of predicate focus (see Van Valin & LaPolla 1997:206). 


1037) si sat skhrut ngut di go sa 
sii? sat! səkhrut? put! dii' go! saa? 
[vegetable rice ready finish LV TOP|top eat 


“When the rice and dishes are ready, we will eat.’ 
SDM07-20050703-015, told by Bogita, (39) 


The topic may be either a clause as (1037) or an NP as with the first bracketed 
consituent in (1038). 


1038) lasa go / khini na mungli go nga 
laa*saa* go! khonii? naa? mun lii* go! naa? 
[male TOP |rop [3PL POSS work TOP|rop have 


‘Men do have their work.’ 
SDM07-20050703-009, told by Bogita, (86) 


This example also contains a second topical element, the bracketed NP khni na mungli. 
Both topics are marked with the topic marker go. This example was spoken after a 
discussion about the work that Turung women have to do; and several participants in the 
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discussion had pointed out that women have more work to do than men. It was in the 
context of this that Bogita pointed out that men also have work to do, uttering (1038). Both 
the men and the work that they have to do were topical elements, and the focus, which is 
narrow focus on the verb nga, provides a new relation between these topical elements. 

In (1039) we see a clause, marked with the topic marker, in the additional topic 
position. The literal translation of this would be ‘the being lit caused everything to be 
finished up.’ 


1039) yong he sthum hah khat nga na go 
yon? hee’  səthum? ha?! kha? naa’ naa? go 
group STILL CAUS-finish DECL [burn HAVE SEQ TOP |rop 
‘Everything is destroyed by that burning.’ 


SDM07-20050705-013, told by Prabin Shyam, (16) 


In the foregoing examples, the basic AOV constituent order schematised in (1011) has 
been often disturbed. For example, in (1033), the surface order of the main clause (shown 
in {} brackets) is OAV; this arises, we argue, because in (1033) there is focus on the A and 
V elements only, and these are therefore expressed together. 

In (1040) the S argument of the verb ‘die’ is topicalised and appears at the front of the 
sentence, before the temporal clause ‘when I was young’. As shown above in (1015), in 
unmarked situations, temporal and locational items occur before the core of the clause. But 
in (1040), the S argument is topical and the focal material is ‘died when I was young’. 
Thus in this case, the focus structure requires that the S argument precede the focal items, 
including the temporal clause. 


1040) ngai na ame go ngai kchi yong 
nai? naa? a'-mee* go! yai? kəcii? yop? 
[1SG POSS OR-MO TOP|rop 1SG small when 
si hah 
sii? ha?! 
die DECL 


‘My mother died when I was small.’ 
SDM07-200408-006, told by Khit Seng, (213) 


Sometimes there are sentences (see below Chapter 17 for a definition of sentences in 
Turung) that consist only of items marked as topics. In (1041), there is a topicalised NP, an 
instrument, followed by a topical clause. 


1041) dungweh thah go mpan mu weh go 
dun'we?' tha?! go! m'pan! muu! we?! go! 
[broom with TOP]rop courtyard also sweep TOP 


“We also sweep the courtyard with the broom.’ 
SDM07-20050702-018, told by Rekha, (61) 


This sentence is the summary of a series of exchanges between three speakers. The 
discussion was about rice straw, one of whose uses is to make a broom. To sum up this 
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discussion, Rekha uttered (1041). Both the broom itself and the use to which it is put have 
been introduced earlier, and so both are topical. This is the reason why both are marked as 
topics. The A argument, presumably ‘we’ is simply omitted. 

Another method of marking topics is by repetition of an NP, as shown in (1042). 


1042) wu / wu nga 
wuur/ wuu? gaa? 
fowl / fowl have 


‘Chickens, I have chickens.’ 
SDM07-200403-007, told by Ai Mya Seng, (171) 


In examples like this, there will be two intonation units, here shown divided by a 
backslash. 

Verb initial sentences arise when the verb is topical and followed by another clause that 
expresses the focus of the utterance. Consider (1043): 


1043) sa kma kma kam khi yong karhi* thah 
saa! kəmaa? komaa? kam?  khii’? yor’ karhi tha?! 
go who.REDUPL want 3SG go car with 
mu sa 
muu! saa! 
also go 


‘Whoever wants to go will go, some will go by car.’ 
SDM07-200403-007, told by Ai Mya Seng, (210) 


In this example, the villagers of Basapathar have been talking about going to the old 
Aiton village of Kalyoni, as part of the annual New Year celebrations. Visits to Kalyoni 
are a traditional part of this celebration. The idea of ‘going’ is topical at the point at which 
(1043) was uttered, and the verb sa at the beginning is topical. 

However, this sentence is the first time in the text that cars have been mentioned. The 
focal portion of the sentence is karhi thah mu sa ‘also go by car’. The verb is repeated, 
because Turung syntax requires a verb or a modal verb with an instrument NP like this. An 
alternative karhi thah mu ngut ‘car-with-also-able’ would be acceptable here. 

Focal items can appear at the front of an utterance, if the material after them is analysed 
as being additional, either an afterthought or a clarification. Consider (1044), where there 
are some interrogatives at the beginning of the sentence. Interrogatives are always focal, 
and given the ordering in (1034) above, we would expect that the focal elements would be 
utterance final. 


1044) khai na khaijo / khi phe mane* lupwa 
khai? naa? khaijoo? /  khii® phee? mane lup’°waa? 
[what]rkoc SEQ  [why]roc / 35G A.AG  HESIT graveyard 
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thu na kai n- lup na agot* ang 
thuu? naa? kai? n- lup? naa? agot an? 
dig SEQ before NEG- bury SEQ before at 
lik phat ya uh 
lik! pha? yaa? u?! 
book read BENF IMP 


‘And before digging in the graveyard and burying him what is the book that is read 
for him and why?’ 


SDM07-200302-008, told by Kon Seng Turung, (63) 


In this example, the interrogatives are clearly in their own intonation unit. Listening to 
the recording of this example, it is clear that Kon Kham intended originally to just ask a 
question ‘what and why’, and then added some details about what he was asking about 
after the focal interrogatives had been uttered. 

More typically, the interrogative is in the final, focal position, as in (1045): 


1045) khi na ming mkhai 
khii? naa? min? mokhai* 
3SG POSS name what 


‘What is his name?’ 


Such a sentence would usually be uttered when the person whose name was being asked 
was a topical matter. 

In (1046) the bracketed constituent, ‘the teacher’s name’ is the topic. The remainder of 
the sentence ‘I have forgotten’ is the focus, with the polite imperative added for emphasis. 
This is a case of predicate focus. The surface order of the sentence, OAV, is explained by 
the focus structure. Perhaps it ought to be translated something like ‘The name of the 
teacher, I have forgotten it.’ 


1046) a sra na ming wa ngai mlap hah de na 
aa soraa” naa? min? waa’ pai? molap> ha?’ de! naa 
EXCL [teacher POSS name DEF] [1sG forget DECL REAL]poc IMP 


‘I have forgotten the name of the teacher!’ 
SDM07-200304-002, told by Soi Ming, (54) 


2 


Similarly, the following example, (1047), also shows the order OAV. The context of 
this sentence is that Muhi Shyam had a copy of a manuscript about Turung history?” and 
this had been taken by another person. 


®” The History is still with Muhi Shyam, and was translated into English as History of the Turung (see 


Section 2.3.2). The original was borrowed by Phuleswar Shyam of Balipathar and was later returned by 
him to Muhi. The translation was done with the assistance of Phuleswar Shyam and Aishu Shyam. 
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1047) khau muhi na buranji* khi la wa la 
khau? muhi naa? buranji khii? laa? waa? laa 
[CR.CO PN POSS history] [3sG take cos TAKE ]roc 


‘He took away Muhi’s histories.’ 
SDM07-20030702A-002, told by Mya Seng Turung, (37) 


In this example, the topical information is that Muhi has a history. Where that history is 
now is the focus of the discussion. The suggestion is that another person, previously 
named, had taken it away. This is therefore sentence focus. It is in effect answering ‘what 
has happened to the history?’ 

In other contexts, (1047) might have been a case of a double topic, where the first topic 
was khau muhi na buranji ‘Muhi’s histories’ and the second topic was khi ‘he’. However 
in the context here, the whole clause khi la wa la is in focus. 

Topics do not have to be marked by go. In (1048), there is an NP topic, shown 
bracketed, followed by the definiteness marker, perhaps acting here as a topic marker since 
definite NPs are also often topical. This is immediately followed by a subordinate clause. 
The main clause of this example is a case of predicate focus on tkhuih ang da, since the 
focussed information is both the locational, the place where the rice has been put, as well 
as the putting. Predicate focus, therefore, includes preverbal NPs, whatever their syntactic 
role, as well as the verb. 


1048) nggu wa kchap na go tkhuih ang 
n'guu> waa! kocap? naa? go! tokhui?? agy? 
[rice DEF]rop winnow SEQ TOP inside at 
da 
daa? 
keep 


‘And as for rice, after winnowing it we store it inside.’ 
SDM07-20050702-017, told by Rekha, (166) 


Immediately following (1048), Rekha’s father said (1049), where the topic NP is 
marked with the more typical focus marker go. 


1049) nggu go tkhuih goi da 
n'guu’> go! tokhui?? goi? daa? 
[rice TOP]rop inside at keep 


‘Rice is kept inside.’ 
SDM07-20050702-017, told by Phonidhar Shyam (Doga), (167) 


Example (1050) is a verb initial example like (1043), but the two examples are quite 
different because in (1050) there is focus on the verb complex at the beginning (shown 
bracketed), and the remaining material is additional, including all of A, O and I. The O 
argument is in its own intonation unit and is analysed as an afterthought. But the A and I 
arguments are part of the same intonation unit, but are not focal. 

The words referred to in the sentence are a Tai historical book that has been the topic of 
the discussion. The showing of it is the focal information. Although the example has the 
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surface constituent order VAIO, not something we would expect in a verb final language, 
the pragmatic explanation advanced here is sufficient to account for this variation. 


1050) mdun ya nga khi nang phe / 
mədun? yaa? yaa’ khii* nan? phee® / 
[show BENF FUT]roc [3sG]a  [2SG AAG]; / 
dau gah wai 
dau’ ga?! waa =ii* 

[that word DEF=ADV lo 


‘And he is showing these words to you.’ 
SDM07-20030702A-001, told by Pradip Thoumoung, (10) 


Some of the oblique arguments and other peripherals are sometimes found in 
postverbal, additional topic position. In (1051), the instrument follows the verb. This is an 
example of afterthought. The phrase ri na is literally ‘of cane’ but is here functioning as an 
instrumental. 


1051) o dingla wa pli mli wah ri na le 
o din'laa' waa! polii* məli? wa? rii naa? ie’ 
EXCL oldman DEF string prepare stitch [cane POSS  EMPH]app 
‘The old man was stitching string bags with cane.’ 


SDM07-200302-010, told by Soi U Shyam, (15) 


Example (1052) has a topic la wa ‘the husband’, a predicate focus, phrang de ‘woke’, 
and an oblique argument afterthought, yup ang na ‘from sleep’. This analysis follows the 
scheme in (1034). In this example, the speech act verb nga is functioning as a kind of 
reported speech marker. 


1052) daiyong la wa phrang nanga 
dai? yon? laa? waa phran? nonaa' 
[at that time male  DEF|rop [wake CONT]FfFoc 
yup ang na 
yup’ an’ naa’? 
[sleep at POSS app 
“When it had been given to her, it is said that at that time her husband woke from 
his sleep.’ 


SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (36) 


Yet another example of this structure is (1053). In this example, the topicality of both 
the pre-focal and post-focal topics is shown by the marking of both of them by go. 


1053) danbowng wa go / 


dan*boon®? waa! go! 


[bow DEF TOP |rop 
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danbowng anggoi na chumphoh bok lang / 


dan*boon®? an? goi? naa? cum'pho?! bok! lan? 
[bow here POSS person group = uS€ Joc 
moi go nam go 

moi? go' nam?  go' 

[long ago TOP forest TOP |app 


‘As for the bow, all the people from here used the bow, long ago, in the forest.’ 
SDM07-20050706-014, told by Soi U Shyam, (30) 


Example (1054) shows surface OVA order, but conforms exactly to the predictions of 
(1006) above. The disambiguation of arguments in this example is assisted by real world 
considerations — it cannot be the name that has forgotten me. 


1054) ming wa go mlap hah ngai 
min? waa! go' məlap? ha?’ nai? 
[name DEF TOP |rop [forget DECL]roc [1SG]app 


‘As for their names, I have forgotten.’ 
SDM07-20050706-014, told by Soi U Shyam, (38) 


In (1055), the temporal phrase snit yah ‘seven days’, which would normally be a 
peripheral argument, occurs after the three expressed arguments, as I A O TEMP V. This 
example is from the story of King Asoka and his wayward brother Tissa. The King has 
decided to give his brother the run of the palace for seven days, to see whether he can 
make a success of it. If he fails, he will be executed. Therefore the ‘seven days’ are quite 
focal and this is the reason why they appear closest to the verb. 


1055) nang phe ngai hokham snit yah joh 
nan? phee? pai? hoo°kham? səni? ya?! jo?’ 
[2SG A.AG]; [4sG]a [palace]]o [[seven dayļremp  givelroc 


‘I gave you the palace for seven days.’ 
SDM07-200304-002, told by Soi Ming, (36) 


As will be discussed below in Section 17.6, a complement clause, a clause that is the 
argument of another clause, would normally be expected to occur in the position where an 
NP would occur. Since, however, NPs may be afterthoughts or otherwise in the additional 
topic position, complement clauses may also be, as in the case of (1056). Here the focussed 
item, the bracketed ‘don’t you wish’ occurs first, followed by the complement clause 
which is an additional topic. This analysis is strengthened by the fact that the whole 
example was spoken in a single intonation unit. 


1056) nang n- kam ti 
nan? n- kam 
[2SG NEG- wish QN]Foc 
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hokham ang dung na sa de 
hoo*kham? an? dun? naa? saa? de! 
[palace at sit SEQ eat REAL Japp 


‘Do you not wish to enjoy sitting on the throne?’ 
SDM07-200304-002, told by Soi Ming, (39) 


In (1057) and (1058), we have two consecutive sentences that were spoken by two 
different speakers, Chaw Seng and his father Ai Mya Seng. Both sentences have the same 
material, but the ordering is different. 


1057) nown ya ntah ang na 
noon? yaa? n'ta?! ap? naa? 
[take BENF]rop [house at POSS]Foc 


‘Taken from the house for (eating).’ 
SDM07-200403-007, told by Chaw Seng, (137) 


1058) ntah ang na nown ya 
n'ta?! ap? naa? noon? yaa? 
house at POSS take BENF 


‘Taken from the house for (eating).’ 
SDM07-200403-007, told by Ai Mya Seng, (138) 


The more typical ordering is that in (1058), with the verb in final position. This is what 
Ai Mya Seng says when he makes a summary of what Chaw Seng has just been talking 
about. Why then is the ordering in (1057) different? Immediately before this sentence was 
spoken, Chaw Seng has told us that rice will be taken away into the field to be eaten. The 
taking of the rice, nown ya is thus topical in (1057), and the location from which it is taken, 
the house, is the focal element, an example of narrow focus. 

One final phenomenon that affects constituent order is the elaborated expression. 
Turung language uses partially reduplicated elaborated expressions, like the bracketed 
portion at the end of (1059), for poetic or literary effect. This is also found in the Tai 
languages of Assam (Morey 2005a:285): 


1059) o dai na e i na turung bok 
o dai? naa? e ii? naa? torun* bok! 
HESIT that POSS HESIT 1PL POSS Turung group 
de sot rai na go na sa a 
de! sot! rai’ naa? go' naa? saa! ə 


that like do SEQ TOP field go HESIT 
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na thu na thai** 

naa’ thuu? naa? thai? 

[field plough field plough] 

‘And then, our Turung people do like this, we go to the field and plough the 
fields.’ 


SDM07-20050706-002, told by Aishu Shyam, (26) 


The structure of this bracketed elaborated expression is OVOV. An alternative 
elaborated expression with the order of OOVV is seen in (1060): 


1060) dengut di go khni dai psi thah 
de! nut’ dii! go! khonii* dai? pəsii? tha?! 
then LV TOP 3PL that cotton with 
ri ri dah dah dau wa khni 
rii? rii? da?! da?! dau? waa! khonii? 
thread thread weave weave that DEF 3PL 
n- choi 
n= coi? 

NEG- know 


‘However, they do not know how to weave thread with that cotton.’ 
SDM07-20050706-016, told by Sai Su Shyam, (9) 


The pragmatic structure discussed in this example also helps to explain an otherwise 
curious example, (1061). 


1061) o sa rbok sa 
o saa! də =bok' saa! 
EXCL [golrop [REAL=group  gO]roc 
‘Those who wish will go.’ 


SDMO07-200310-002, told by Aishu Shyam, (137) 


This example was spoken by Aishu Shyam when he was explaining the Turung 
marriage customs. At this point in the text, Aishu has been explaining about the groom’s 
family custom of inviting all the neighbours, from all the different communities, to attend 
the reception for the newly wed couple. 

When this was translated by Aishu Shyam’s son, Uma, he explained that the meaning of 
(1061) was that it was the father’s duty to invite all, but it is up to each of them to decide 
whether to come or not, some may come, some may not. The structure V dbok V then, 
means ‘some may V’. 

How can we explain this? The focal structure is that the first instantiation of sa ‘go’ is a 
topic and this is followed by the focus. It is literally ‘as for going, a group goes’, in other 
words, only some will go. This is a somewhat conventialised construction in Turung now, 
but it owes its origin to the principles outlined in this chapter. 
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In this chapter we have shown that Turung is a verb final language, and verb final 
structures are ubiquitous where an utterance is decontextualised, as in examples (1012) to 
(1016). These examples all follow a canonical order of AOV/SV, set out in (1011). 

However, the pragmatic structure of utterances presented in (1006) allows for a large 
variety of orderings in actual discourse, including some where the verb is intial and all the 
NP arguments are after the verb, as in (1050). Although the observation that AOV/SV is 
used for clauses out of context is useful, it is only useful when taken together with the 
pragmatic ordering TOP FOC ADD in (1006). 


16 Predication 


In this chapter we will treat predications of various types. First, we will examine copula 
constructions, which occur both verbless and with a copula verb (Section 16.1). Next we 
briefly treat transitivity in Section 16.2, and di-transitives in Section 16.3. Serial verbs are 
treated in Section 16.4 and TAM marking in Section 16.5. Some special constructions 
involving the repetition of verbs are treated in Section 16.6. 

As discussed above in Chapter 14, verb phrase is not analysed as a constituent in 
Turung. 


16.1 Copula Constructions 


Copula sentences in Turung are expressed with two NPs, linked either by apposition or 
by a verb such as tai ‘happen, become’ or rai ‘do’. The former type, where no copula verb 
is expressed, will be termed a verbless copula clause, whose two arguments are the copula 
subject (CS) and the copula complement (CC). 

In the latter type, a copula verb is present, a verb that is recognised by the following 
criteria, (a) it can have two core arguments, (b), it has a relational rather than referential 
meaning, and (c), it is used at, at least, for the relations of identity and equation (Dixon 
2002:4). 

Copula clauses expressing the identity of a person are expressed in Turung by examples 
like (1062): 


1062) ho hinggo wa go gnau de 
hoo? hin?goo*® waa! go' gonau’ de! 
[there PN DEF TOP]cs [AR-YO.BR]cc REAL 


‘That yonder Hinggo is my younger brother.’ 
SDM07-200408-007, told by Bamuni, (75) 


This is an example of a verbless copula clause, in which the copula subject (CS) usually 
represents the more topical information in the clause. It may be marked by either the topic 
marker, as in (1062), or more usually by the definiteness marker as in (1063). The second 
argument is the copula complement (CC) and is unmarked. 

In (1062), although there is no overtly expressed verb, the verb complex particle de, 
‘realis’ is present. This shows that the whole structure is a predication. An alternative 
analysis would be to say that the noun gnau ‘someone else’s younger sibling’ is here acting 
as the predicate. 

In (1063), the sentence spoken immediately before (1062), the order of CS and CC is 
reversed. 
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1063) ngai na kphu samko wa 
yai? naa? kə-phuu? sam?koo? waa’ 
[1sG POSS AR-EL.BR]cc [PN DEF |cs 


‘My elder brother is Sam Ko.’ 
SDM07-200408-007, told by Bamuni, (74) 


The reason for this ordering is that Bamuni and I had been talking about the relationship 
of elder brother. I was asking who was elder brother to her, and consequently the referent 
‘elder brother’ was topical at this point in the text, and therefore is found in the topic 
position (see above Chapter 15). Even so, we still treat Sam Ko as the Copula subject 
because it is marked by the definiteness particle wa. When this example was translated, 
Kon Kham Turung indicated that the ordering samko wa ngai na kphu, the ordering CS 
CC, would not only be possible but also more usual. 

Equation is expressed as in (1064): 


1064) ndau wa gnau lasa maang kchi wa 
n°dau? waa’ gonau’ laa°saa? maan? kəcii? waa’ 
[this DEF]cs [AR-YO.SIB young man youth small DEF |cc 


‘This is (my) youngest brother.’ 
SDM07-200408-006, told by Khit Seng, (103) 


This example is taken from a text spoken when examining a photograph of Khit Seng’s 
family. She often pointed to a particular person and then explained what relation that 
person was to her or what their name was. This example is typical of equation. As we can 
see, both the copula subject, ndau ‘this’, and ‘youngest brother’ are marked with the 
definiteness marker wa. 

In (1065), from the same text, it is only the copula complement in the equation clause 
that is marked with wa. 


1065) ndau amoi gba wa 
ndau? a'-moi? gobaa? waa! 
[this]cs [OR-FA.YO.SI big DEF |cc 
ndau amoi khah aang wa 
n’dau>—_a'-moi* kha?? aan? waa! 
[this]cs [OR-FA.YO.SI middle DEF ]cc 


‘This one is our eldest younger aunt, and this is the middle younger aunt.’ 
SDM07-200408-006, told by Khit Seng, (71) 


Occasionally the ordering of items in an equational sentence is reverse, as shown in 
(1066), where the copula complement appears first. 
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1066) ngai le dau 
yai? le’ dau’ 
[1sG EMPH ]cc [that]cs 
‘That is me.’ 


SDM07-200408-006, told by Khit Seng, (5) 


This ordering comes about because the sentence was spoken after I pointed to a 
particular person on the photograph, and asked who it is was, using only the demonstrative 
ndai. Example (1066) was spoken as a single intonation unit. We analyse the copula 
complement as the focal element, and the copula subject following it as an unstressed non- 
focal element. 

Equation is not only found with the identification of people. Consider (1067), where 
again both arguments are marked by wa: 


1067) m chanta kumara na pung wa dwa he 
m chanta kumara naa? pup? waa!  də=waa! hee’ 
EXCL [PN POSS story DEF]cc [that=DEF STILL]cs 


‘Ah, this now is the Story of Chantakumara.’ 
SDM07-2006-033 (19) 


In this example, we have shown the constrastive particle he (see above Section 12.2) as 
being part of the copula subject. Prosodically it certainly belongs with dwa. This particle 
was added because this was one of ten stories told by Bong Jap on that particular morning, 
and to distinguish it from the others, he is added. 

The most unmarked pattern for verbless copula clauses is given in (1068): 


1068) Identity: | CS-wa CC 
Equation: CS-(wa) CC-wa 


If the copula subject in a identity clause is a pronoun, as in (1069), or if it is a proper 
noun, the definiteness marker need not be used: 


1069) i chaupha phan nsot di 
ii? cau'phaa? phan? n’sot!? dii! 
[1PL]cs [King castelcc like LV 


‘We are from the royal caste in this way.’ 
SDM07-20030702A-002, told by Mya Seng Turung, (44) 


In (1069) we see that there is a verb, the light verb di, which appears to be behaving as a 
copula verb, though it is only found in copula constructions in combination with nsot. An 
alternative analysis is that the phrase nsot di as a fixed expression meaning ‘in this way’, 
and not a copula verb, but the presence of this fixed expression licenses the two NPs to 
appear without definiteness marking. 

Example (1070) represents a complex verbless copula clausal structure. 
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1070) i na dwa thung** ne** 
ii? naa? də = waa! thuy? ne? 
[[1PL POSS|cc [that=DEF]cs [custom custom]cc 
dwa aima nyuh mkhai o yunglai 
də = waa! aimaa! n-yu? məkhai? o yuņřlai? 
[[that=DEF]cs [one ERR what HESIT custom]cc] 
dwa ibu na turung na 
də = waa! ii buu? naa? torun* naa? 
[[that=DEF]cs [1PL POSS Turung POSS |cclapp 


‘This is ours, this our custom, our Turung custom and way.’ 
SDM07-20050701-016, told by Ja Ai Turung, (16) 


The first line of (1070) is argued to be a verbless copula clause, in which the copula 
complement is split into two sections, as shown in the example. This example occurred at 
the end of a long discussion about customs relating to Turung funerals, and the speaker, Ja 
Ai Turung, summed it up with (1070). The focal information in this clause is the final 
portion of the CC. 

The second line represents a second verbless copula clause, ‘this is a custom’. This line 
was spoken because in the first line, Ja Ai had used the Tai words for ‘custom’ (thung ne ), 
rather than the Turung word, and wanted to correct herself. This line is interrupted by 
several hesitation words (n yuh mkhai o). The third line represents an afterthought to the 
second line, making it clear whose the custom is. 

The verb rai ‘do’, which also acts as a light verb (see above Section 10.7), can also 
mark a copula construction as in (1071). In this example the phrase gai lokhi jan is difficult 
to translate into English. It is literally ‘a very Lakshmi girl’, after the Hindu goddess 
Lakshmi. 


1071) a-wa e ndai jan wa gai lokhi jan 
a'-waa! e? ndai? jan? waa! gai? lokhi jan? 
OR-FA EXCL [this girl DEF]cs [very Lakshmi girl]cc 
rai dai e 
rai! dai? e? 
be REAL EXCL 


‘Oh, father, this girl is a very clever (girl), like Lakhshmi.’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (81) 


In this example, both the copula subject and the copula complement are NPs and both 
have the same noun as the NP head, jan ‘girl’. When this example was rechecked, Kon 
Kham Turung felt that the verb rai was not necessary and had been added because it was 
part of the telling of a story. He suggested two verbless alternatives for (1071), (a) [ndai 
jan wa] [gai lokhi] ‘this girl is very clever like Lakhshmi’, in which gai lokhi was behaving 
like a predicate adjective, and (b) [ndai jan wa] [gai lokhi jan] ‘this girl is a very clever 
girl’, which has the canonical structure of a verbless copula clause of identity, as shown in 
(1068). 
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In (1072), we see a copula construction with a copula verb rai, but with the order of CC 
CS V, where the CC is topicalised. 


1072) ndai pukhau ngasan nang jah dgo 
n’dai? puu'khau! naa'san? nap? ja?  də=go' 
[this type of fish fish 2SG trap REAL=TOP 
dwa ngai rai hah 
də = waa! nai? rai’ ha?! 
that=DEF]cc [1SG]cs do DECL 


‘After that, (she said) “That very fish that you trapped, it is me.’ 
SDM07-200304-006, told by Jyoti Rekha, (37) 


In this example, as in many cases of copula, the copula verb is pronounced with little 
stress and is barely audible. When transcribing this text, Soi U insisted that it was present. 

In this example, the first NP ‘this fish that you have trapped’ is the topic, and the focus 
is the copula subject ‘I’, which is why it appears after the copula complement. 

In copula constructions, to express past time, the verb tai ‘become, happen’ is used as a 
copula verb, as shown (1073) and (1078): 


1073) nang chausaang tai de 
nan? cau'saan* tai’ de! 
[2SG]cs [movice]cc become REAL 


gdeh ning nang chausaang tai de 
gode?? nin? nan? cau'saaņ? tai? de! 
how many year [2SG]cs [noviceļcc become REAL 
‘How many years were you a novice?’ 


SDM07-200302-009, told by Kon Seng Turung, (29) 


In (1073), the verb is marked by the realis particle in both clauses. The past reference is 
established by context: Kon Seng Turung is asking the elder Bong Jap about his youth. 

Example (1074) is a copula sentence with only one argument stated, which we will here 
analyse as the copula complement. The reason for this analysis follows from the pragmatic 
structure. As already mentioned above, the copula subject is more likely to be topical, and 
thus more apt to be ellipsed. The copula complement, being more likely the focal element, 
has to be stated. 


1074) bowng kthet na mungli de 
boon? kəthe? naa? mup’lii? de! 
[head hot POSS work]cc REAL 


‘(It) is head ache making work.’ 
SDM07-2004 Notebook Na Kthong 


This example was written down in the village of Na Kthong in April 2004, during a 
session translating texts that had been recorded previously. It is this act of translation that 
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was the topical element (something which is headache provoking at times), and it was 
unstated. The focal element is the CC, which is the bracketed portion of (1074). 

Sometimes what appears to be a copula construction is in fact a construction for which 
another verb should be posited. Consider (1075). 


1075) skum wa mu maisaang na 
sokum? waa! muu! maiřsaaņ? naa? 
[wall DEF] also [bamboo POSS] 


‘The wall is also of bamboo.’ 
SDM07-20050706-002, told by Aishu Shyam, (14) 


This looks like a possessive sentence ‘the wall is bamboo’s’. However, we analyse this 
as a case of the verb sjo ‘make’ being ellipsed (skum wa my maisaang na sjo de ‘the wall 
was built from bamboo’) rather than a copula construction. 


16.1.1 Existential 


Tibeto-Burman languages often have a rather rich array of existential or locative verbs, 
“selection of which depends at least in part on some attribute(s) of the referent whose 
existence, location or possession is under predication, such as animacy/mobility, 
abstractness or concreteness, or degree of independence or containment” (Post 2008, see 
also LaPolla 1994a). Turung differs from this pattern in having only a single existential 
verb, also used in possessive constructions, namely nga (/ņaa?/), which we gloss as ‘have’ 
(see above Section 11.1.3 for its use as a marker of the continuous). 

Existential clauses in Turung are marked with the verb nga ‘have’, ‘stay’, as shown in 
(1076). In existentials, there is only one NP argument, as also with the related possessive 
construction (see Section 16.1.2). 


1076) numnang ngkhong nga de 
num?nar? n'khon? naa? de! 
[friend two] have REAL 


‘There were two friends.’ 


Sometimes the existential relationship is expressed with a verbless clause, as in (1077): 


1077) tang na moi go 
tar? naa? moi? go' 
here poss longago TOP 
phan phan phga daam lbu bok mkhai bok 
phan? phan? phogaa' daam!’ ləbuu? bok’ məkhai? bok! 
[type type business roam poison all what all] 
‘At that time, long ago, there was a lot of roaming about for business, like alcohol 
and so on.’ 


SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (4) 
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In this example, the first line represents the peripheral locational and temporal phrases, 
and the second line is a single NP with no expressed existential verb.”® 


The verb tai may also be used in existential constructions, as in (1078). As with the 
example (1073) above, it is used here with past reference. 


1078) mit na go daiktah na go ing 
mit! naa? go' dai? kota?! naa? go! in? 
used up SEQ TOP then SEQ TOP just 
glang ma yong mung ang 
golaņ? maa’ yon? muy ap? 
times one all country at 
numsa n- nga wa lasa chu tai 
numřsaa? n?- naa? waa? laa?saa? cuu? tai? 
[female NEG- have cos] [male only become] 


‘After being used up, at that time, there were no girls, there were only males.’ 
SDM07-20040705-008, told by Mya Sa Turung, (15) 


The last line of (1078) contains two existential clauses in constrast, the first with the 
verb nga and the second with tai. 


A special kind of existential clause has a clause as its CS in (1079): 


1079) dai sot ngu na i na .. pitakat 
dai? sot! nuu! naa? ii? naa? pi'ta'kat' 
that like say SEQ 1PL POSS [Tripitaka 
sung pung dai lik ang ka de nga 
sun? pup? dai? lik! an? kaa? de! naa? 

PN that book at write REAL] have 


‘Saying like this, it is written in our book Pitakat Sung Pung.’ 
SDM07-20040710-003 (32) 


The bracketed clause is literally ‘as for the book Pitakat Sung Pung, it is written there’. 


The whole of this clause is then marked by the existential verb with the meaning ‘there is 
(the fact that) the book Pitakat Sung Pung is written there.’ 


16.1.2 Possessives 


Possessives, like existentials, use the verb nga ‘have’. The most typical possessives 
consist of a single NP argument in S function, as (1080). There is no pause between the 
possessor ngai na ‘my’ and the possessum ksa mli ‘four children’. 


38 In this example [bu refers to alcohol. 
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1080) ngai na ksa mli nga 
yai? naa? kosaa* molii yaa? 
[1sG POSS child four] have 


‘I have four children.’ 


This example would be literally translated as ‘My four children exist’, where the 
possessor is expressed in a possessor phrase (see Section 14.2) and the possessum is the 
head of the NP. 

Generally the possessor is marked by na, but in (1081), the possessor is marked by the 
locative ang, and is thus placed in a peripheral, locational phrase, something which is 
formally similar to the location construction (see below Section 16.1.3). 


1081) khi ang buranji* nga tang na 
khii? an? buranji naa? tar? naa? 
[3SG at] [history have] there IMP 


‘He has a historical book there!’ (Literally ‘at him there is a history there.’) 
SDM07-20030702A-002, told by Mya Seng Turung, (19) 


The most focal information about this example is not that the person referred to 
(Muhidhar Shyam) has got the book, but that the book referred to, known to be owned by 
Muhidhar, is in fact at his home. The location of this book (discussed above in Section 
2.3.2) is of great interest to Turung people, and since location is the focal relation in (1081) 
this can be better regarded as an example of a location construction. 

In (1082), we have a more complex possessive structure, in which there is an additional 
argument, khi phe ‘for him’. 


1082) khi phe ngai na anggoi lapchop aima nga 
khii? phee pai naa an? goi? lapřcop! aimaa! naa 
3SG A.AG  [1sG poss here ring one] have 


‘I have here one ring for him.’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (30) 


The existential complement is shown bracketed and is translated with ‘have’. This is 
formally a possessive construction, because the possessor is expressed in the bracketed 
clause, but there is an additional argument, marked by phe. As already discussed above in 
Section 9.2.3 arguments marked by phe are core arguments of a construction, so the whole 
example is a single clause, literally ‘For him, there is my one ring here’. 

The verb nga appears to have two arguments in (1083). 


1083) aima chu /  tar* nga dau le 
ai?maa' cuu? tar naa! dau? le’ 
[one only string] have [that EMPH] 


‘That (instrument) had only one string.’ 
SDM07-20050702-005, told by Mohudhar Turung, (190) 


This is an unusual construction. It is presented above in the two intonation units into 
which it was divided. As can be seen, the first NP is divided by the intonation unit 
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boundary, a division that appears to focus the phrase ‘only one’ — and suggests that 
everything after the pause is an afterthought. Since examples of this kind, where nga 
appears to have two arguments, arise because of complex pragmatic factors, they are not in 
any way typical of the possessive construction. 

In (1084), the Assamese construction with the verb ase ‘it is, it exists’ is mixed with the 
Turung construction: 


1084) ngai na bohut* —ase* 
gai? naa? bohut ase 
[1sG POSS many | be 


‘I have so many ...’ 
SDM07-200304-005, told by Muhidhar Shyam, (129) 


The syntax of this example is the same as (1080). 
Possessive sentences may also be verbless, as in (1085): 


1085) ksa ngai na msum lasa maang 
kosaa” nai? naa? məsum? laa*saa* maan? 
[child]Top [1SG POSS three young man youth] 


‘I have three sons.’ 
SDM07-200403-007, told by Ai Mya Seng, (21) 


This example is analysed as consisting of two elements, the first a topicalised NP (ksa), 
and the second a monoclausal, verbless copula clause. This latter element has exactly the 
same form as an NP (see Section 14.1). 

As with other verbless copula constructions, a verbless possessive may see the 
possessor marked by the topic marker go, as shown in the second line of (1086): 


1086) i sbrang nanga yong sjo de le 
ii? sobran? nonaa' yop? sajoo' de! le’ 


1PL young man CONT when make REAL EMPH 


dau go chut kruh 
dau? go! cut! kru?? 
[that TOP] [corner six] 


‘,.. when it was our turn to make it, when we were young men, it had six corners.’ 
SDM07-20050706-017, told by Sai Su Shyam, (6) 


Like identity and equation, possession can also be marked with rai, as in (1087): 


1087) ntheyng he rai hah i na 
n’theen? hee’ rai! ha?! ii? naa? 
[these STILL be DECL]roc [1PL POSS]apD 


‘This much is ours.’ 
SDM07-200304-005, told by Muhidhar Shyam, (128) 
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This example consists of a focal section, literally ‘this much it is’, and an additional 
topic ‘ours’. The splitting of what would be a single NP i na ntheyng he licenses the 
presence of rai. 

Like identity, equation and existentials, possession can be marked with tai as in (1088): 


1088) ai a yah ngai na ksu a 
ai a ya?! nai? naa? kəsuu? a 
EXCL P now 1sG POSS grandchild HESIT 
ngkhong tai 
n'khon? tai? 
two become 


‘Ah, and now I have two grandchildren.’ (Literally: ‘Now my grandchildren have 
become two. ’) 


SDM07-20050706-013, told by Soi U Shyam, (89) 


At this point in the text, Soi U Shyam is completing the history of this family, leading 
up to the most recent event, the arrival of his two grandchildren. The verb tai is used 
because there is a change of the state implied. It is literally ‘My two grandchildren have 
become’. 


16.1.3 Location 


Locational constructions are also marked with the existential verb nga, as shown in 
(1089): 


1089) khni na ntah wa khah khot ang nga 
khənii? naa? n'ta?! waa! kha? kho? aọ paa? 
[3PL poss house DEF] [water near at] have 


‘Their house was near the river.’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (24) 


In a locational clause, the locational NP is a core argument, and the most typical 
ordering of items is theme-locational-verb. In other words, the locational is treated as a 
core argument of the verb. 

The theme may be expressed as an afterthought, with the surface order locational-verb- 
theme, as in (1090). This example was spoken as a single intonation unit and is literally ‘At 
Na Kthong has my cousin’. 


1090) nakthong ang goi nga khau 
naa? kathon?” an? goi? naa? khau? 
[PN at at] have [MA.CR.CO] 


‘There is my cousin at Na Kthong.’ 
SDM07-20050702-005, told by Mya Seng Turung, (163) 


Location may also be marked by a verbless clause, as in (1091): 
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1091) n- sa mi tang ngu dgo 
it saa! mii? tan? guu’ də = go! 
NEG- go [earlier there] say REAL=TOP 


‘She doesn’t go, earlier she was there, it iss said.’ 
SDM07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (6) 


In this example, the bracketed portion mi tang ‘earlier there’, meaning ‘she was there 
earlier’ is analysed as being a verbless clause. The context of this utterance is that in a 
traditional wedding, the groom’s mother (‘she’ in 1091) does not attend the wedding. 

Perhaps a clearer example is (1092). All the information in this example was topical and 
known — the fact that Ghan Kanta’s house was in Jorhat and that it was next to 
Singheswar’s was known. This sentence is a summary, a reprise. Hence the ordering, 
which is unknown place followed by known place. 


1092) ghono kanto barua na ntah jorhat ang 
ghono kanto barua naa? n'ta?! jorhat = ary” 
[PN PN PN POSS house PN atlcs 
ngai na ntah khop ang 
gai? naa? n'ta?!  khop! ap? 
[1sG POSS house near atlec 


‘Ghan Kanta Barua’s house (which is) in Jorhat was near to my house.’ 
SDM07-20050707-007, told by Singheswar Shyam, (16) 


Both of the clauses in (1092) show the location after the head noun ntah. They are 
therefore perhaps cases of predicators, and for this reason we have translated the first 
clause as ‘Ghan Kanta Barua’s house (which is) in Jorhat.’ 

A few lines later we got (1093), with the order of items reversed, the more expected 
order. 


1093) no ali* ang khi na ntah 
no ali an? khii? naa? n'ta?! 
PN road at 3SG POSS house 


‘His house was at Na Ali.’ 
SDM07-20050707-007, told by Singheswar Shyam, (21) 


Location can also be expressed with rai, as in (1094): 


1094) nggoi na n- rai beleng ga na 
ygoi naa? n- rai’ belep gaa! naa? 
[here poss] NEG- be [PN village Poss] 


‘Those Beleng people are not from here.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (46) 


The literal translation of this is ‘they are not from here, those Beleng people’. This 
sentence is potentially ambiguous, as it could mean ‘These people are not from here, they 
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are from Beleng’. In the context of this example, Thon La has explained that the Rengmai 
people (also called Beleng people) had shifted to a certain place (the Gobinpur tea estate) 
and were therefore called Beleng people, Beleng being an alternative name for Gobinpur. 
Prosodically the second bracketed NP is clearly an afterthought, in the additional topic 
position. 

If the meaning was “They are not from here, they are from Beleng’, the second 
bracketed NP might be focal and would be stressed in some way. When discussing the 
potentially ambiguous nature of this example, Soi U felt that the last bracketed NP was a 
headless NP: beleng ga na (chumphoh) ‘those (people) of Belenga village’ (referring to the 
people of Rengmai). Soi U stated that in writing the word chumphoh could not be omitted. 


16.1.4 Naming 


Naming is one of the functions identified by Dixon (2002) for copula clauses. In 
Turung, the most frequent and unmarked way of naming is shown in (1095): 


1095) khi na ming (wa) thonsu 
khii? naa? min? (waa') thon*suu* 
[3SG POSS name (DEF) ]cs [PN]cc 


‘His name is Thon Su.’ 


This construction is a verbless copula clause where the head of the copula subject is the 
noun ming ‘name’ and the name itself forms the copula complement. 

Sometimes naming is expressed with the aid of the verb ngu ‘say’, rather than the noun 
ming. This is exemplified in (1096): 


1096) dai i na apu chi wa samong ngu na 
dai? ii? naa? a'-puu? cii? waa! samon! puu! naa? 
that [1PL POSS OR-GR.FA small DEF]ces [PN]ce call SEQ 


‘Then, our grandfather’s younger brother was called Sam Ong.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (15) 


A further alternative is a verbless copula construction without the noun ming ‘name’, as 
we can see in (1097): 


1097) i na apu gba wa Iduma 
ii? naa? a'-puu? gobaa? waa’ ləduu'maa’ 
[1PL POSS OR-GR.FA big DEFlcs [PN]cc 


‘Our grandfather’s elder brother was Laduma.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (16) 


Occasionally rai is also found with naming sentences, as in (1098): 
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1098) aima go ming rai dgo suppingya 
ai’maa' go’ min? rai! do=go! sup*pin*yaa' 
one TOP mame LV REAL=TOP PN 


‘One (of the rich men) was called Supingya.’ 
SDM07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (18) 


When this example was discussed with Kon Seng Turung, he said that this was not a 
usual way of saying this, but that it would be preferable to say aima na ming supingya ‘one 
(of them)’s name is Supingya’ (the same structure as (1095)) or ngai supingya rai dgo ‘I 
am Supingya’, which is an equation copula structure as in (1068) above. 

A similar type of construction is a definitional clause. In (1099), the third line, contains 
two bracketed copula clauses both of which are definitional, the whole of that line forming 
a digression from the main sentence, 


1099) phat na go glai mu a wanok** wantuk** 
phat? naa? go! golai? muu! aa wan ok wan tuk 
read SEQ TOP again also HESIT east west 
nai nahong** nahong** — paichan** m ang  mgah 
nai? naahoņ? naa?hon? paicaanņ? m an”  məga?' 
and north north south HESIT at side 
dokkhin* go paichaan** nahong** go uttor* 
dokkhin go! pacaan? —naa*hon” go! uttor 
[[south]cc TOP [south]cs] [[north]cs TOP [north]cc] 
dai jut mli goi kammawacha** 
dai? jut? molii? goi? kamma waa caa 
this corner four at Kamma Waca 
phat ra hah 
pha? raa? ha?' 
read should DECL 


‘And again, after reading it, at the east, west, north and south, where paichaan 
means ‘south’ and nahong means ‘north’, at all those four corners the Kamma 
Waca should be read.’ 


SDM07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (101) 


In definitional constructions, the topical information is the name of the thing that is to 
be defined, in this case the Tai/Turung words for ‘north’ and ‘south’; both having already 
been mentioned in the 2™ line. Thus the item to be defined (usually the topical item) is the 
CS and its definition (usually the focal portion) is the CC. 

The verbless clause dokkhin go paichaan uses the Assamese word for ‘south’ — which 
the interlocutor is taken to understand. This would be translated as ‘paichaan means 
south’, where paichaan is the CS and dokkhin is the CC. This ordering arises because the 
word paichaan has just been employed in the previous line. 
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The verbless clause nahong go uttor exhibits the predicted CS CC order, with the CS 
marked by the topic marker, already seen for a verbless copula clause in (1062). 


16.2 Transitivity 


In languages like Turung, where arguments of a clause may be unstated, if they are 
recoverable from the context or in any other way, the transitivity of a verb cannot be 
established by the surface realisation of a particular example, but rather it is tested by what 
arguments a verb could possibly take. 

There is no formal marker of transitivity in Turung, as already discussed in Section 10.3 
above. 

An intransitive verb will be one that can take only one direct or core NP argument, but 
how will such an core argument be defined? Turning to the noun phrase particles in 
Chapter 9, we will suggest that phrases marked only by one of the particles in (1100), 
would qualify as core arguments. 


1100) the originally agentive i, or 
the anti-agentive marker phe. 


Frequently, however, an argument unmarked by either of these, but marked by the 
definiteness marker wa or the topic marker go, would still be considered a core argument. 

Consider (1101), which in the English translation looks like a straightforward transitive 
clause: 


1101) dai nat wa khi phe grim na go 
dai? nat! waa! khii? phee? gərim? naa! go! 
[that ghost DEF]a [BSG A.AG]o catch SEQ TOP 
‘That ghost caught him ...’ 


SDM07-20030704A-003, told by Bong Jap, (42) 


We have already defined core arguments as including those marked by phe, which is 
obligatory for most animate O arguments (see above Section 9.2.3). We do not regard the 
anti-agentive as a kind of oblique marking, an analysis which would lead us to positing that 
the verb grim is an intransitive and that the presence of the anti-agentive shows that it is an 
‘extended intransitive’ verb. By such an analysis any verb that had an animate patient 
(such as ‘kill’, ‘hit’? &c) would be extended intranstive, but motion verbs, whose goal is 
unmarked (as in (1103) below) would be accepted as transitive. 

Such an analysis is counter-intuitive. So for the purposes of this study, a verb like grim 
will be analysed as transitive, because it can take two arguments that are either unmarked 
or marked by one of the two particles listed above. 

There is one more caveat to make about this. As we saw in (1101), the A argument was 
marked by the definiteness particle wa. This is not a marker of a core argument but its 
presence will not be taken to suggest that the item so marked is not a core argument. 

In contrast to grim, the verb yup ‘sleep’ is intransitive. Consider (1102), which has one 
stated locational NP, shown bracketed, and an understood NP, i ‘1PL’. 
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1102) na ang yup ra hah 
naa? an? yup! raa? ha?' 
[paddy field at] sleep must DECL 


“We had to sleep in the fields.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (94) 


The stated NP (‘in the fields’) is marked by a noun phrase particle that is not listed in 
(1100), so it is not regarded as a core argument of the verb yup. The only argument that is 
semantically required by the verb is an agent, and this argument is supplied by the context. 
The location of sleep is a peripheral argument, although pragmatically it is the focal 
information in this example. 

As already mentioned, under our definition, motion verbs such as sa ‘go’ can be 
regarded as transitive. Consider (1103): 


1103) e arunachal sa n- lu i khrap 
e arunachal saa! n- luu? ii? khrap? 
[EXCL [PN] go NEG- get] 1PL cry 


‘Ah, we haven’t gone to Arunachal”, we cry.’ 
SDM07-20050702-013, told by Am Seng Wakhyet, (270) 


In the bracketed direct speech report clause, there is one NP argument expressed, 
Arunchal (Pradesh), the goal of the verb ‘to go’. A second core NP, ‘we’ is understood, so 
on the basis of this example and the criteria listed above, sa ‘go’ is transitive. However, 
there are problems with this definition. Consider (1104), where the NP nang phe was 
separated from the rest of the clause by a short pause. 


1104) i na ntah ang sa ra rum 
ii? naa? n'ta?! ap? saa' raa? rum! 
1PL POSS house at go should PRT 
nang phe 
nan? phee?® 
2SG A.AG 


“You should come to our house.’ 
SDM07-200403-005, told by Bogita, (113) 


In (1104), the goal of the verb ‘go’ is marked by the locative noun phrase particle ang. 
The presence of this very particle marking an NP in (1102) was used to categorise the verb 
yup as intransitive. So we are faced with a dilemma, since the criteria we have worked out 
suggest that sa ‘go’ might be both transitive, in (1103), and intransitive, in (1104). 

Under some analyses, the variation between (1103) and (1104) would be regarded as 
showing that there is a robust system of ambitransitivity in Turung. In other words, verbs 
that are transitive in some cases and intransitive in others. But given the ubiquitous nature 
of the dropping of arguments in this language, and the lack of paradigmatic marking of 
grammatical relations, we would prefer not to talk in terms of ambitransitives, rather that 
sometimes a verb’s argument structure is not fully laid out. Where a verb can take two core 
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arguments, we will regard it as transitive; where it cannot, as with yup ‘sleep’, we will treat 
it as intransitive. 


16.3 Ditransitive sentences 


Ditransitive sentences are defined as those that have three arguments that fit the criteria 
in (1100) above. The most frequent of those are in constructions with a verb of transfer. 
The goal or beneficiary of the transfer, most frequently with the verb ‘give’, is usually 
animate, and usually marked with the anti-agentive. Since ditranstive sentences almost 
always include at least one argument marked by the anti-agentive, much of the syntax 
relating to them has been discussed in Section 9.2.3 above. 

In (1105), the O argument (theme) is a very heavy constituent, ‘a black skirt, a black 
Turung skirt or, ah, a blouse or a shawl’. This is unmarked. The speaker (Aishu Shyam) 
had already stated the recipient argument khi phe before the complex NP that makes up the 
O, but repeated it afterwards. The A argument, being topical, is not stated at all, but can be 
recovered from the context. 


1105) daiyong khi phe mba buh chang de 
dai? yon? __khii® phee? m'baa' bu? can? de! 
then [3sG A.AG] [cloth black REAL 
turung mba buh le dai na loge loge* 
torup? m'baa' bu?? le! dai? naa? loge loge 
Turung cloth EMPH this SEQ now 
ho blouse** dai na mba pai khi phe 
hoo? blouse dai? naa? m'baa! pai? khii? phee? 
HESIT blouse this SEQ cloth shawl]lo [3SG A.AG] 
mu joh hah 
muu! jo?! ha?’ 
also give DECL 


‘Then they will give her a skirt, a black Turung skirt, or a blouse, or a shawl.’ 
SDM07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (144) 


The unstated A argument refers to the bridegroom’s family, who will give a gift to their 
new daughter-in-law. 

As already mentioned, all ditransitive constructions employ at least one NP marked by 
phe and sometimes two. These have already been exemplified in detail in Section 9.2.3 
above. 


16.4 Serial Verbs 

There are two main types of serial verb construction, asymmetrical serial verbs, where 
the second member is from a restricted set, the modifying verbs discussed above in Section 
10.8, and the symmetrical constructions, where both verbs are equal. 
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In (1106), the serial verb complex is gnong ton ya ‘push-place-BENF’, which we analyse 
as an SVC gnong ton, consisting of a specific verb relating to affecting an object, ‘push’, 
followed by a more general verb, ‘put’, followed by the modifying verb ya ‘BENF’, which 
has the effect of increasing the number of core arguments (see above Section 10.8.5). 


1106) gloi yong khi ningchaang wa pru n- ngut 
goloi? yon? khii? niņ?chaaņ? waa! pruv? n- put! 
when 3SG top DEF come out NEG- able 
a a khi a phongphai mi che theyng 
aa sd khii? ma phon? phai* E cee! theen? 
HESIT as 3SG es rocket i paper PL 
phe gnong ton ya 
phee?  gənoy? ton? yaa? 

A.AG [[push place] BENF] 


‘When it is not able to come out of the top, that, ah, rocket, ... it pushes the paper.’ 
SDM07-20050706-017, told by Sai Su Shyam, (39) 


In Turung SVCs, the most specific verb will be placed first, in this case ‘push’. It is 
followed by a more generic verb, to form the phrase gnong ton ‘push and place’. Most of 
the semantic weight is carried by the first verb; the second covers some of the manner of 
the action. 

Another type of SVC is a sequential SVC (see Aikhenvald and Dixon 2006:34), one in 
which events happen in temporal order. Consider (1107) where the intonation units are 
marked. The notional subject, the A argument of each of the verbs, an unstated human, is 
the same. 


1107) degoi sat sdu / nai chu / sa 
de'goi*® sat! soduue  / nař cuu? / saa! 
there rice cook / yam roast / eat 


‘There rice is to be cooked and yams roasted for eating.’ 
SDM07-20050706-002, told by Aishu Shyam, (20) 


The meaning of the verbs in this example is ‘cook, roast and eat’. This type of SVC is 
absolutely symmetrical. 

Another example of the temporal type of SVC is (1108), which is clearly symmetrical, 
where each verb is of equal status. The notional subject, the A argument, of each of the 
verbs is the same. There is no TAM marking here. 


1108) dwa gam sa 
də=waa! gam? saa? 
that=DEF divide eat 


‘They shared it and ate it.’ 
SDM07-20030702A-002, told by Mya Seng Turung, (64) 


In the next sentence (1109), the SVC is marked by TAM. 


1109) dumsi aima 
dum'sii* ai?maa! 
[porcupine one 
n- gam 
n>. gam? 

[NEG- distribute 
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lu ktah na go 
luu? kəta?! naa go! 
get after SEQ TOP] 

sa dgo 

saa? də = go! 

eat REAL=TOP] 


‘(But) when they got one porcupine, they didn’t share it and eat it.’ 
SDM07-20030702A-002, told by Mya Seng Turung, (65) 


When this example was spoken, Mya Seng Turung accidentally omitted the word gam, 
so that he actually said ‘after getting one porcupine, they did not eat it’. Out of context this 
doesn’t make a lot of sense and when translating this line Pradip Thoumoung and Mya 
Seng agreed that it should have been spoken as written in (1109). This again is a 
symmetrical SVC, with the whole structure negated and marked by the realis particle. 

The position of the negative marker is important in this example. It marks the first verb 
in the SVC, negating the whole structure, meaning ‘they didn’t divide for eating ...’. Had 
the string been gam n-sa ‘divide-NEG-eat’, which Ananta Singphow confirmed would be 
possible (with a prosodic gap after gam), the meaning would have been ‘they divided it but 


did not eat.’ 


A nice serial construction is da sa ‘to accompany’ in (1110). Among the Numphuk 
Singphos, the phrase sa da sa ‘go-keep-go’ means ‘to accompany’. 


1110) tau uh 
tau? u? 
welcome IMP 
dbok ndai 
də=bok' ndai? 
REAL=group this 
ntah ang nga 
n'ta?! an? yaa? 
house at stay 
si sdu 
sii? soduu* 
vegetable cook 


lwa yong go dai da sa 
lə=waa yop? go! dai? daa? saa’ 
TAKE=COS when TOP that keep go 
dora* ndai lasa maang na 
dora ndai? laa?saa? maaņ? naa? 
groom this male youth POSS 
dbok sat sdu nanga dgo 
do = bok! sat! soduu*® nonaa’ do=go' 
REAL=group rice cook CONT = REAL=TOP 
nanga dgo 
nəņaa! do=go! 
CONT REAL=TOP 


‘And those who accompanied the groom, and those stayed in his house, were 
preparing rice and dishes.’ 


SDM07-200310-002, told by Aishu Shyam, (179) 


The serialised construction da sa can itself be marked by da with a changed tone (see 
above Section 10.8.3) as in (1111): 
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1111)... degoi da sa da hah 
de'goi? daa? saa! daa’ ha?! 
there keep go KEEP DECL 


‘,.. and they are accompanied there.’ 
SDM07-200310-002, told by Aishu Shyam, (188) 


There appear to be few limits on which verbs can occur in SVCs. One which is not 
found in SVCs is the existential verb nga, although it does occur as a continuous marker in 
what might otherwise look like an SVC, as in (798) above in Section 11.1.3. 


16.5 TAM marking 


The uses and functions of the TAM particles was discussed in detail above in Section 
11.1. Marking of tense/aspect is not obligatory in Turung, and sometimes the time when 
something happened — either absolute or relative time — is marked only by a time word, as 
in (1112): 


1112) moi gumgai dingla gop ma nga 
moi? gum'gai! din'laa' gop' maa! naa” 
longago old lady oldman pair one have 


‘Long ago there was an old lady and an old man.’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (2) 


The realis marker de could have been added to this sentence, but it is not obligatory. 
Simple past examples like (1112) are less frequently unmarked than habitual examples like 
(1113): 


1113) dai na gloyong dhora* party** bok na 
dai? naa? goloi? yon? dhora party bok’ naa? 
this SEQ when bridegroom party all POSS 


chumphoh bok du 
cum'pho?! bok! duu 
person all come 

‘Then the whole bridegroom’s party would come.’ 


SDM07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (1)®” 


2 


Other TAM functions such as iteration and frequency can be conveyed by reduplication 
of the verb. Consider (1114): 


3 The sound file for this example was cut from an analog mono recording made from the original video 


recording using the Speech Analyzer Program. This was necessary because this recording was made at the 
beginning of a video cassette and the Studio 9 Program that was used to digitise it would not record the 
first few seconds of the cassette, and missed the first three words thereby. 
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1114) tang na nga nga nga poisa* thum 
tar? naa? naa? naa? naa? poisa thum? 
then SEQ live live live money finish 


‘Then, living like this, the money was finished up.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (37) 


When this example was translated, Soi U Shyam said that the triple repetition of nga 
implies that the money got used up ‘little by little’. However it appears to us that the 
meaning of the reduplication here is to convey an iterative process. The triplication of the 
verb appears to be a rhetorical device; it is more than just reduplication implying that the 
process is continuous, it seems to imply that the process was continuous without any fixed 
ending. 

The iterative function of reduplication is very clearly expressed in (1115): 


1115) dai mu i tai phan dai na mu 
dai? muu! ii? tai? phan? dai’? naa? muu! 
that also 1PL Tai caste that POSS also 
gmung nang sngown .. sngown sngown rai dgo 
gomun* nay?  sonoon* ..  sayjoon? sonoon? rai! do=go! 
matter 2SG discuss .. discuss discuss LV REAL=TOP 


“You have repeatedly said that we are Tai people.’ 
SDM07-20040705-008, told by Mohudhar Turung, (112) 


The hesitation after the first exemplar of sngown suggests that perhaps only two 
examples of the verb were required — a single reduplication. When this example was 
checked with Ananta Singphow, he said it should be translated as “several times you have 
discussed ...” 

Reduplication has been discussed above in some detail in Section 10.6. 


16.6 Repeated verb constructions 


We will conclude this chapter by discussion of some constructions that involve the 
repetition of a verb. These are summarised in (1116): 


1116) V dbok V ‘some may V’, as in (1117) 
V het V ‘soon to V’, as in in (1118) 
V he V ‘immediately V occurs’, as in (1119) 
V he NEG V ‘do not want to V’, as in (1123). 
V chu V ‘continuously V’, as in (1121) 
V NEG V ‘simply V’, as in (1122) 
V mu V ‘emphatically V’, as in (1124). 


Consider (1117), which has the pattern V dbok V. 
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1117) o sa rbok sa 
o saa! də = bok! saa! 
EXCL go REAL=group go 


‘Those who wish will go.’ 
SDM07-200310-002, told by Aishu Shyam, (137) 


This example was spoken in connection with the Turung wedding ceremony. When 
invitations are sent out by the groom’s parents, all the people of the village and of other 
nearby communities should be invited. But it is up to each individual whether to come or 
not. It is in this circumstance that (1117) was uttered, and it was originally translated as 
‘some may not come’. 

The literal translation of (1117) appears to be ‘as for going, a group goes’, that is ‘those 
who will go, go’. The word bok, a quantifier discussed above in Section 8.3.3. 

When this example was discussed with Soi U Shyam, in Pathargoan, he offered the 
example po dbok po, si dbok si (/poo?/ ‘be born’, /sii*/ ‘die’) which means ‘some are being 
born, others are dying’ and refers to the natural cycle of birth and death that is found in this 
world. The translation of the structure V dbok V is thus ‘some may V’, literally ‘as for V, a 
group (may) V’. 

A second such construction is V het V in (1118). The word het, which is only found in 
this construction, was translated as ‘after’ by the Turung consultants. 


1118) ngai yah si het si rai nanga 
yai? ya?! sii? het? sii? rai’ nonaa' 
1sG now die after die LV CONT 


‘I am soon to die.’ 
SDM07-2007-053, told by Sai Su Shyam, (20) 


The phrase si het si was explained as ‘I will die just now or a bit later’, and translated as 
‘I am soon to die.’ It is literally ‘as for dying, after that (I will) die’. 

A related form is V he V di, which means ‘immediately V occurs, which is also used in 
temporal linkage (see below Section 17.3.3.1). 


1119) ksa jan wa su he su di mih 
kəsaa? jan? waa! suu? hee! suu? dii' mi?’ 
child female DEF born STILL born LV eye 
n- mu wa skah na 
nř- muu? waa? səka?! naa? 

NEG- see COS REP SEQ 


‘When that girl was born, her eyes could not see.’ 
SDM07-20050708-011, told by Ai Pha Ko Taipha, (17) 


This example was taken from Ai Pha Ko Luthak’s translation into Turung of the Tai 
historical manuscript. When this translation was discussed with Ananta Singphow, he said 
that it could have been re-expressed as po jang na mih pai ‘immediately at birth, she was 
blind’ (see below Section 17.3.3.1 for a discussion of the linker jang). 

This construction can also be intrepreted as implying contrast, as in (1120). 
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1120) nga he nga khi na lakkhana wa go 
yaa? hee! paa? khii? naa? lakĉkha?naa? waa’ go 
exist STILL stay 3SG poss body parts DEF TOP 
mere pit chung** wa hah nga 
m pi cun! waa? ha?! naa’ 
not yet full COS DECL say 


‘Though she is alive, yet her body parts are not complete, it says.’ 
SDM07-20050708-011, told by Ai Pha Ko Taipha, (37) 


This is literally ‘as soon as she was alive, (yet) her body parts were not complete’. 
A fourth such construction is V chu V with the meaning ‘continuously V’ is illustrated 
in (1121): 


1121) nsot di na yong cu yong di khi 
n'sot! dii’ naa? yon’ cuu? yon’ dii! khii? 
like LV SEQ [go only go LV] 3SG 
na apu ang du hah nga 
naa? a'-puu? an? duu? ha?! yaa’ 

POSS OR-GR.FA at come DECL say 


‘And in this way, continuously going, they came to their grandfather’s house.’ 
SDM07-20050708-011 (96) 


In this case, which was a translation of a Tai text that had a reduplicated verb ka’ ka’ 
literally ‘go go’ and translated as ‘continued going’, the context is that four grandsons have 
been sent by their mother to meet their grandfather. They do not know where his house is, 
so they have to go continuously hither and thither through jungle and rivers and so on to 
find it. The bracketed phrase is literally ‘as for going, (they) simply went’. 

When this was discussed with Ananta Singphow, he said that this construction could be 
used with a verb like yup (/yup'/) ‘sleep’, where yup chu yup ‘continuously slept’, would 
be employed in circumstances such as when a person is sleeping the whole day and night. 
maybe due to some illness. 

One cannot say *sdu chu sdu ‘continuously cook’, because the semantics of the verb ‘to 
cook’ implies that the action has an end, and the V chu V form implies that the process 
goes on without an end, in other words it cannot be used with telic verbs like ‘cook’ or 
‘die’ so *si chu si ‘continously die’ is also ungrammatical. 

The construction V NEG V is exemplified in (1122): 


1122) a rai n- rai dah yong n- sop 
o' rai’ n- rai’ da?! yon? n- sop’ 


EXCL do NEG- do weave when NEG- beautiful 
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nga dgo 
naa! də = go’ 
FUT REAL=TOP 


‘If you weave without hard work, it will not be beautiful.’ 
SDM07-20050706-004, told by Sa Phoi, (104) 


When this example was discussed with Soi U Shyam, he said that the phrase rai n-rai 
dah yong should be translated as ‘without any strain, without any thinking, you simply 


weave’ 


A related form is V he NEG V, which is exemplified in (1123): 


1123) 


sga he n- sga ngu dau rai ti 
səgaa! hee! n?- səgaa! puu! dau? rai! tii? 
speak STILL NEG- speak say that Lv QN 


‘So they did not want to speak it, is that so?’ 
Sentence spoken by Bong Jap 


This is literally ‘they speak but yet they do not speak’ and means do not want to speak. 
The form V mu V is emphatic, as in (1124) where it is negated: 


1124) 


ayaa wa daiyong a dai wa i mu 
a'-yaa? waa! dai? yon? aa dai? waa! ii muu’ 
OR-GR.MO DEF then HESIT this DEF  1PL also 
maang n- choi dgo gdeh ma boyox* 
maaņ? n°- coi? də = go' gode?? maa! boyox 
youth NEG- know REAL=TOP how much one age 
tai de kun san mu n- san 

tai? de! kun? san* muu! n°- san? 

become REAL maybe [ask also NEG- ask] 

n- choi dgo 

n- coi? də = go' 

NEG- know REAL=TOP 


‘Of my grandmother, back then, well I was in my youth and I didn’t know 
anything, I didn’t ask her age and I didn’t know it.’ 


SDM07-200304-003, told by Soi Ming, (12) 


The phrase san mu n-san is emphatic, ‘I did not ask’. 


17 Clauses and Sentences 


In this chapter we will discuss the types of clauses found in Turung (Section 17.1). The 
sentence, which may be one or more clauses but which can be defined by prosodic and/or 
by syntactic means will be discussed in Section 17.2. 

The way in which one or more clauses may combine will be discussed in Section 17.3, 
and the way in which one or more sentences may combine, an effect that can be termed 
‘head-tail linkage’ will be discussed in Section 17.4. Two further construction types that 
involve more than one clause are causation, in Section 17.5, and complementation, 
including speech report, in Section 17.6. 


17.1 Clause types in Turung 


As already discussed in Section 6.2 above, there are three clause types in Turung. These 
are listed in (1125) and exemplified by constructed examples. 


1125) Verbless copula clause, as in (1126), and discussed in Section 16.1 above, 
Main clause with a verb, as in (1127), and 
Subordinate clauses, as in (1128). 


1126) ndai wa ngai na ntah 
n°dai> waa! nai? naa? n'ta?! 
[this DEFlcs  [1SG POSS houselcc 


‘This is my house.’ 


1127) ngai krat sa nga 
yai? krat? saa! yaa’ 
1sG market go FUT 


‘T will go to the market’ 


1128) ngai du na go 
nai? duu? naa? go! 
{1sG come SEQ TOP} 


‘After I came ...’ 


In (1126), we see the verbless copula clause, made up of two NPs, shown bracketed, the 
copula subject and the copula complement. 

The two other clause types both include verbs. The first is a main clause that can stand 
alone, as in (1127). The second is a subordinate clause, marked by the sequential marker 
na, as in (1128). These are discussed in greater detail in Section 17.3.2 below. 
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17.2 Sentences 


In addition to the clause, the concept of sentence will be found very useful in our study 
of Turung. In this grammar, a sentence will be defined as any utterance which is regarded 
by Turung speakers as being both a complete and single utterance. In the texts that form 
the data that underlie this grammar, each sentence is separately numbered. 

Some sentences, by this definition, consist of a single constituent, often in response to a 
question. The noun phrase wu di (/wuu7dii’/) ‘fowl-egg’ would be a fully formed sentence 
if spoken in response to a question like mkhai si sa ‘what kind of dishes did you eat?’ This 
is an example of ellipsis, in which the agent and the verb sa ‘eat’ have been ellipsed. 

Similarly, a verb alone, or in combination with one or more verbal particles, would be a 
fully formed sentence in response to a question, as with sa de (lit. ‘eat-DECL’), which 
would be a response to sat sa hah ti ‘have you eaten yet?’ (lit. ‘rice-eat-DECL-QN’). The 
English translation of sa de might be simply ‘yes’, or ‘I have eaten’ or even ‘yes I have 
eaten’. Whatever the translation, the form sa de is defined as a sentence. 

All of these examples can be termed as non-initiating sentences, sentences that are in 
response to some other stimulus. In initiating situations, there are further restrictions on 
what can be acceptable as a sentence. In Dolakha Newar, for example, Genetti (1994:138) 
defined a sentence as “a syntactic unit ending in a clause with a finite verb, including any 
material which may follow the verb such as postposed arguments and final particles.” 

For Turung, we cannot adopt such a definition. First of all we do not recognise 
finiteness as a category of the verb in Turung. Secondly, although in some cases we can 
identify a main clause by means of the particle hah (see Section 11.1.5 above), and 
although all utterances that end in hah are sentences, it is not the case that all sentences end 
in hah. Both the non-initiating sentences mentioned in earlier paragraphs and the verbless 
copula constructions like (1126) are sentences, but are not marked by hah. 

Intonation can be called upon to define a sentence. In Section 5.4 above, we showed the 
intonation contour of example (1129), repeated here as Figure 60. 


1129) phrowng na mu nga / 
phroon? naa? muu’ naa’ 
white SEQ also have 
kheyng na mu nga 
kheen? naa? muu! paa? 
red SEQ also have 


‘There are white types and there are white types.’ 
SDM07-20050703-012, told by Phonidhar Shyam (Doga), (29) 
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Figure 60: Waveform and pitch diagram for example (1129) 
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Figure 60 shows that the contours of the two parts of (1129) are quite different; the first 
clause, which is not final, shows non-final level, even rising intonation, whereas the second 
clause, which is final, shows final falling intonation. Thus, in defining a Turung sentence, 
intonation will be a key criterion. 

Turung speakers generally have a very clear idea of what is to be regarded as a single 
sentence in their language, and in the process of translating texts various consultants have 
been very clear about where sentences finish. However there are some difficult cases. 
Consider examples (1130) and (1131): 


1130) khi na ksa mli 
khii? naa? kəsaa? malii? 
3SG POSS child four 


‘He had four sons.’ 


1131) ksa mli mu si wa la 
kəsaa? molii? muu! sii? waa? laa? 
child four also die COS TAKE 


‘His four children have already died.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (140) and (141) 


When the text from which (1130) and (1131) are drawn was first analysed, these two 
examples were presented as one single sentence. Soi U Shyam felt that the repetition of ksa 
mli was just ‘a mode of talking’ and had no special meaning. However, on listening to it 
again, he felt that it should be split into two sentences, with a verb nga ‘have’ understood 
as the final constituent in the first example. There was no significant intonational break 
between these two examples. The syntax of this example is discussed in more detail in 
Section 14.1 above, where it was given as (932). 

An example of a very long sentence is given as (1132): 
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1132) acha* dai na go mi sngoih i 
acha dai? naa? go' mii? sonoi?? ii 
[YES that SEQ TOP] [earlier before ADV] 
dai ho aima chumphoh dhora* na gnu gwa 
dai? hoo? aimaa' cum'pho?! dhora naa? gə-nuu? gə-waa! 
[that yonder one person groom POSS AR-MO AR-FA 
i dat dgo 
ii? dat! do = go! 
AG send REAL=TOP] 
ndai dwa phe kotoki* ngu je* mkh 
ndai?  do=waa' phee?  kotoki guu’ je mo kh 
[this that=DEF A.AG emissary say that] ERR 
ndai i na turung niyom*  mote* moi 
nda ii? naa? torun* niyom mote moi? 
[this IPL POSS Turung custom like this long ago 
apu aya gnu gwa na din* ang 
a'-puu? a'-yaa* gə-nuu? gə-waa! naa? din an? 
OR-GR.FA OR-GR.MO AR-MO AR-FA POSS day at 
na hara mkhai kun ; yung 
naa? hara məkhai? kun’ . yun? 
SEQ HESIT what maybe] REAL 
yunglai soli* nanga de 
yur lai* soli nonaa' de! 
[custom running CONT REAL] 
dai mote* mkhau mkhau nga de san 
dai? mote məkhau? məkhau? gaa! de! san? 
[this like this what what say REAL] ask 


‘And then, formerly, the groom’s parents had sent one man who is called a kotoki 
in our Turung culture, since long ago, from the days of grandparents and parents, 
following our customs, and going hither and thither — he asks, “Is there anything 
else?’ 


SDM07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (45) 


When translating this sentence, Aishu Shyam, who both spoke this text and assisted 
with its translation, was insistent that this was a single sentence, whose main verb is san 
‘ask’, unmarked by any verbal particle. This particular sentence contains a long excursus to 
explain the meaning of one of the terms, kotoki, but eventually returns to the main point, 
after some hesitation, expressed by hara mkhai kun. The Assamese borrowed word mote in 
the second last line has the function of referring back to all the previous material and 
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bringing the speaker back to the main point of the sentence, which is that the emissary 
(kotoki ) is asking something. 

Writing of sentences like (1132) in Dolakha Newar, Genetti (1994:144) raised the issue 
of terming examples like this as ‘sentences’. In Dolakha Newar, and also in Turung, 
sometimes such long sentences describe a whole episode, and “may actually be better 
described as a paragraph”. Such long, paragraph-like sentences are not uncommon in 
Turung, as for example (1133), describing a whole episode, with many linked clauses 
mostly marked by na (go). The various subordinate clauses are marked by square brackets 
and the sequential markers are shown in bold. The main clause shows final falling 
intonation and thus the whole is defined as a single sentence. 


1133) dai na gloi yong kun a i na 
dai? naa? goloi? yon? kun? aa ii? naa? 
[that POSS] [when maybe HESIT 1PL POSS 
numsa maang aima i phi sa gnam 
numř?saa? maaņ? aimaa! ii? phii* saa! gonam°* 
female youth one 1PL want go AR-DAU.IN.LAW 
joh daiyong nggu a khop ang dat 
jor’ dai? yoy? n'guu' aa khop' ay? dat! 
give then rice HESIT near at put 
na go pasi* ang dat na go 
naa? go’ pasi an? dat' naa? go’ 
SEQ TOP] [donation bowl at put SEQ TOP] 
o a phunlap phunsi tang dat na 
o aa phun?lap' phun?sii? tay? dat! naa? 
[EXCL HESIT betel leaf betel nut there put SEQ] 
mba mgap na go mba mgap na go 
m'baa! məgap? naa? go! m'baa! məgap? naa? go! 
[cloth cover SEQ TOP] [cloth cover SEQ TOP] 
guila mnga guila kruh dai pe degoi a 
guila? — monaa' guila? kru? dai? i de'goi? aa 
[person five person Six that An there HESIT 
noh na noh na sa na go 
no?! naa? no?! naa? saa! naa? go’ 
pray SEQ] [pray SEQ] [go SEQ TOP] 
nown na go de e e hara 
noon? naa? go! de ə ə hara 


[bring SEQ TOP] [that HESIT HESIT HESIT 
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khok wa n- rai yong na go 

khok' waa! n- rai! yon? naa? go’ 

cup DEF NEG- do when SEQ TOP] 

pasi* wa dai ksa jan na gnu 
pasi waa! dai? kəsaa? jan? naa? gə-nuu? 
donation bowl DEF that child female Poss OR-MO 
gwa phe joh 

gə-waa! phee? jo?! 

OR-FA A.AG give 


‘And then, when we go wanting to get a girl to be given as daughter-in-law, then, 
having put rice near (to the Nat Gun pillar), having put a donation bowl, having 
put betel leaf and betel nut there covered with a cloth, five or six persons having 
gone there to pray, and having prayed and having gone, would bring a donation 
bowl (of gifts), would give it to the parents of the girl.’ 


SDM07-20050706-007, told by Aishu Shyam, (9) 


If an utterance meets either of the following two criteria it will be classed as a sentence, 
namely (1) its concludes with final falling intonation, and/or (2) it is marked by the main 
clause/declarative particle hah. 


17.3 Clause linking 


In this section we will examine structures where two or more clauses are linked. There 
are three means by which clauses are linked. The first is apposition, in which case 
intonation will be the criterion by which we judge that they are linked, as seen in (1129) 
above. This is discussed in detail in Section 17.3.1 below. 

The second means is where one or more clause is marked by the sequential marker na, 
as seen in (1133) above. This is discussed in more detail in Section 17.3.2 below. 

The third means is by the use of a number of other linking devices, all of which are 
discussed in Section 17.3.3 below. 

Our description of linked clauses is written in terms of Dixon (2007), who listed the 
major functions of linked clauses as including simple addition (‘and’) and disjunction or 
alternatives (‘or’), contrast (‘but’), as well as temporal (‘then’), conditional (‘if’), 
consequence (‘because’), possible consequence (‘in case’) and manner (‘like’). All of these 
functions are identified in Turung and will be noted below. 

Another paradigm for analysing such structures is that of Halliday and Matthieson 
(2004:373) who divide linked clauses into parataxis, where clauses have equal status and 
are potentially independent, and hypotaxis, where the clauses are interdependent and have 
unequal status. They further distinguish linked clauses by a second criterion, “Logico- 
semantic relations”: clauses are either examples of expansion, where the secondary clause 
explains the primary clause by, (a) elaborating it, (b) extending it or (c) enhancing it 
(2004:376), or projection, where the secondary clause is projected through the primary 
clause which instates it as (a) a locution or (b) an idea. 
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17.3.1 Apposition 

In terms of Dixon’s (2007) categorisation of the functions of clause linking, apposition 
is used to express addition (‘and’) as in (1134), alternatives or disjunction (‘or’), as in 
(1138), and contrast (‘but’) as in (1139). All of the examples in this section are single 
sentences on intonational grounds. 

Apposition frequently expresses simple addition, in which two or more clauses are 
translated into English by the clause linker and. In (1134) there are three clauses, shown on 
each of the three lines. In the first and third lines, the linker mu is also present, in the 
preverbal position. 


1134) dingla gumgai mu sa e 
din'laa’ gum gai? muu! saa’ e 
old man old lady also go HESIT 
sot di dum ntah te lu bok sa 
sot! dii' dum? n'ta?! tee? luu? bok! saa! 
like LV granary house setup _ get group go 
sbrang mkhown mu sa e 
sobran? mokhoon? muu! saa! e 
young man young woman also go EXCL 


‘The old people will go, and like this those who are married will go and the young 
men and women will go.’ 


SDM07-20040701-001, told by Ja Ai Turung, (217) 


In (1135) we see an example of the linking of two (verbless) copula clauses. This can be 
interpreted as either addition, or contrast (‘I am Khon Ji, (as distinct from / but) she is 
Huna’). 


1135) e ngai khonji khi huna 
e? nai? khon?jii? khii? huuĉřnaa? 
EXCL [1sG PN] [3SG PN] 


“Yes, I am Khon Ji and she is Huna.’ 
SDM07-20050704-011, told by Khon Ji, (10) 


Sometimes the second verb can be omitted if it is the same as the verb of the first 
clause, as shown in (1136). This can also be interpreted as contrast, and could have been 
translated as ‘... but that one Singpho language’. 


1136) yah theyng he i na tai gah ngu 
ya?! theeņ? hee! ii? naa? tai? ga? nuu! 


[now PL STILL 1PL POSS Tai word tell] 
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ndwa etu* singphoh gah 

n’do=waa' etu sin'pho?! gar? 

[that=DEF that Singpho word] 

‘Now we call this Tai language, and that one Singpho language.’ 


SDM07-20040702-010, told by Mohudhar Turung, (45) 


This is analysed as a case of two clauses, with the verb ngu omitted at the end of the 
second clause. 
Sometimes the topic particle go marks the subject of both clauses, as shown in (1137). 


1137) kisuman* go kau go go kyong ngu 
kisuman go! kau? go! go! kyon? puu! 
[some TOP] [some TOP TOP] temple tell 
kau go chong ngu 
kau? go! con? nuu! 

[some TOP] temple tell 


‘Some say kyong and/but some say chong.’ 
SDM07-20040702-010, told by Mohudhar Turung, (115) 


This example refers to the fact that some people in the Turung community pronounce a 
word one way, and some pronounce the same word in a different way. In this example, the 
topic marker go functions very similarly to the Tai topic marker kəf which marks topics 
and is used for linking (see Morey 2005a:247). Mohudhar Turung did repeat the topic 
marker in the first line of this example. It is not known why he did this. 

Linked clauses in apposition can in context can be interpreted as expressing any one of 
three functions listed by Dixon (2007), namely addition (‘and’), disjunction (‘or’), and 
contrast (‘but’). There are two distinct types of disjunction, closed disjunction, in which 
there are only two possibilities, both set out in the sentence, and open disjunction, where 
there are the possibilities set out in the sentence, and maybe some others. Closed 
disjunction is rarely grammaticalised in languages (Dixon 2007). 

Open disjunction in Turung can be implied by a series of clauses in apposition, as 
shown in (1138). This example relates to the opium trade under British rule. One of the 
forms in which opium could be taken was as a cigarette, which could be carried when 
travelling to any of a number of places, such as those listed in (1138). The disjunction 
interpretation follows because it would be more likely that a person would be planning to 
visit one of the places listed, not all of them. 


1138) dau go ho jorhat* sa titabor* sa 


dau? go! ho? jorhat saa! titabor saa 


that TOP yonder PN go PN go 
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golaghat* sa rengmai* sa yong 

golaghat saa! renmai saa! yon? 

PN go PN go when 

‘And that is that when going to visit yonder Jorhat or Titabor or Golaghat or 
Rengmai ...’ 


SDM07-20050705-026, told by Aishu Shyam, (25) 


When disjunction has to be overtly expressed, it is marked by the particle dkun, which is 
exemplified below in (1195) in Section 17.3.3. 
Contrast can also be implied by a series of clauses in apposition, as shown in (1139): 


1139) tai go choi burma go mka wa choi 
tai? go' co burma go! məkaa? waa! coi? 
[Tai TOP know]... [Burma TOP writing DEF know] 
gah wa gdeh ma n- choi hah 
ga?> waa! gode?? maa! n>. coi? ha?! 
[word DEF how much one NEG- know DECL] 
‘I know Tai and I know Burmese writing but I don’t know any Burmese spoken 
language.’ 


SDM07-200302-009, told by Bong Jap, (49) 


In this example, there is simple addition linkage between the first two clauses (‘I know 
Tai ... and I know Burmese’) followed by a contrast between the second clause and the 
third. The whole sentence is analysed as a single sentence on prosodic grounds. Since the 
clause on the second line is in the negative, it is interpreted as a case of contrast. It is 
literally ‘... I know Burmese writing but I don’t know spoken Burmese.’ 

Contrast is also shown in (1140): 


1140) dai tai lung** nga n- nga n- rai 
dai? tai? lup? naa? n- yaa? n- rai! 
[that Tai big have NEG- have NEG- do] 
dai mu assam  khran n- rap dai nga 
dai? muu! assam khranņ? n’- rap? dai? naa’ 
[that also PN side NEG- pass REAL say] 
khi x su wa hah mung bok phe 
khii? - suu? waa? ha?' muy’ bok! phee? 
3SG ais tell COS DECL country group A.AG 
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““Tt is not that the Great Tai existed or not, but that they did not cross into Assam,’ 
so she said to all the people.’ 


SDM07-20050706-014, told by Soi U Shyam, (7) 


As with (1139), the contrast is implied by the negation of the clause on the 2™ line. 
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A more complex example of contrast, involving a clause that is marked by the linker 
yong ‘when’, is seen in (1141), referring to males. I had asked Doga whether men are able 
to weave, and his response was to the effect that they would be able to, but in fact do not”. 


1141) choi s choi yong go ngut dah 
coi? Ee coi? yog? go! nut’ da?! 
know s know when TOP able weave 
n- choi 
n°- coi? 

NEG- know 


‘They can know it, but they don’t know how to weave.’ 
SDM07-20050702-019, told by Phonidhar Shyam (Doga), (54) 


Contrast can also be overtly expressed by employing the particle he, as in (1191) in 
Section 17.3.3, and also by the Assamese contrast particle kintu as in (1194) below. 


17.3.2 Subordinate clauses 

Subordinate clauses are marked by na, a particle that is formally similar to the 
possessive particle (see above Section 9.2.4), and presumably derives from it. Most 
frequently, this construction marks temporal linkage, with the events in the clause marked 
by na preceding those in the main clause, as shown above in (1133) above and again in 
(1142): 


1142) daiyong he turung aiton yong kum la na go 
dai? yon? hee! təruņ? ai'ton®? yon? kum? laa? naa? go! 
[then STILL Turung Aiton all agree TAKE SEQ TOP] 
pheyn khat na khaang phe mu dang da 
pheen® khat’ naa? khaan? phee? = muu' dan? daa? 
[war fight SEQ] [Nagas A.AG again defeat KEEP] 
‘At that time the Turungs and Aitons made an agreement, they fought a war and 
defeated the Nagas.’ 


SDM07-20030702A-002, told by Mya Seng Turung, (15) 
The structure of (1142) is set out in (1143): 


1143) Clause 1 dai yong he turung aiton yong kum la 


Linker na go 
Clause 2 pheyn khat 
Linker na 


Clause 3 khaang phe mu dang da 


°° There are a very small number of men in Turung villages who are able to weave. Ananta Singphow of 


Pahukati is one. 
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The sequential marker often co-occurs with the topic marker go as in (1142). The 
information on the first line of the example is topical, the whole text from which the 
example is drawn being about the treaty between the Aiton and the Turung. The second 
line, relating to both the fighting of the war and the victory in that war are entirely new 
information at this point in the text and therefore focal. 

This analysis suggests that go marks the more topical subordinate clauses and the more 
focal ones are not marked by it. However, when we examine longer stretches of clauses 
marked by na, as in (1133) above, we see that some of the clauses marked by na go contain 
new information and are not topical. This generalisation of the marking of subordinate 
clauses with the topic marker probably arises from the fact that prototypically subordinate 
clauses are topical, as with the first clause of (1142). 

The origin of the sequential marker can be shown in relation to (1144): 


1144) phra yuh na msum yah ngu snih 
phra? yu?’ naa? məsum? ya?! puu! soni?? 
Buddha descend SEQ three day tell day 
phra lung 
phraa* lup? 


Buddha go up 
‘Three days after the Buddha (statues) come down, on that day they will go up 
again.’ 


SDM07-20040701-001, told by Ja Ai Turung, (39) 


In this example, we can offer two alternative analyses. One suggests that the clause 
phra yuh ‘Buddha-descend’ is modified by na, the whole unit being translated as ‘after the 
Buddha (statues) come down.’ Alternatively phra yuh na msum yah ngu snih can be treated 
as a noun phrase, the head of which is snih ‘day’, and the whole can be translated as ‘The 
days, called three days, of the Buddha (statues) being brought down’, in which phra yuh is 
treated as a noun phrase. 

Both analyses are probably equal in the minds of Turung speakers. We suggest that the 
second, noun phrase analysis would have been the historical construction from which a 
reanalysis of na as a marker of subordinate or sequential clauses arises. 

The basic function of clauses marked by na is to express temporal linkage (‘then’), but 
other functions in terms of the categories from Dixon (2007) can be implied. These 
functions are listed in (1145): 


1145) Temporal, as in (1142), 
Simultaneous, as in (1147), 
Purposive, as in (1146), 
Manner, as in (1148), 
Additon, as in (1150), 


In (1146), action in the first clause marked by na is a prerequisite for the events of the 
second, main clause. It is a case of ‘head-tail linkage’ (see below Section 17.4). There are a 
number of ways of interpreting na; if it is treated as a nominaliser, then we can interpret 
dwa phat na as the topic of the whole sentence. 
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1146) dwa phat na phra na gah wa snang 
də=waa! phat? naa? phraa? naa ga? waa!  sə-naaņ? 
[that=DEF read SEQ] [Buddha poss word DEF CAUS-hear 
ya da he rai 
yaa? daa? hee’ rai’ 

BENF KEEP STILL REAL] 


3 


‘That reading is done so that (the people) might hear the words of the Buddha. 
SDM07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (50) 


In this example, context requires a purposive reading and was translated with ‘so that’. 
In Dixon’s (2007) categorisation, purpose is one of the subclasses of consequence. The 
context of (1146) is that it is an answer to a question ‘at funerals, there are books that 
should be read, but what is the reason for reading them?’. The phrase translated ‘what is 
the reason’ is mkhai jo ‘why’ in Turung (see Section 7.3 above), which is literally ‘what- 
PURP’. The purposive translation of (1146) is implied because of the use of the purposive in 
the question. 

Sometimes the clauses in a temporal linkage construction are interpreted as occurring 
simultaneously, and better translated as ‘while’, as in (1147); 


1147) ching dum na go supseng dum na go 
cin? dum? naa? go sup?seņ? dum? naa? go! 
[drum beat SEQ TOP] [cymbal beat SEQ TOP] 
syuh hah 
so-yu?! ha?! 


[CAUS-descend DECL] 
‘And while drumming and hitting cymbals, (the Buddha statues) are brought 
down.’ 


SDM07-20040701-001, told by Ja Ai Turung, (82) 


The context of this example is the new year celebration, Sangkyen; the drumming and 
hitting of cymbals is simultaneous to the bringing of the statues of the the Lord Buddha out 
of the temple to be washed. 

In (1148), manner is implied. The subordinate clause decsribes how the event in the 
main clause was achieved. It is literally, ‘having walked, we arrived’. The manner 
interpretation follows from the fact that, like (1146), this is the answer to a question which 
was ‘by what means did we come’, referring to the way in which the Turungs entered 
Assam. 


1148) lam sa na Iti du wa na 
lam? saa! naa? lətii? duu? waa? naa? 
road go SEQ POL come COS SEQ 


“We came by walking.’ 
SDM07-20040705-008, told by Mya Sa Turung, (57) 
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Another example of manner expressed by a series of na clauses is shown in (1149): 


1149) degoi sa na go a n ndai numsa 
de'goi? saa! naa? go! aa! n! ndai? num’saa? 
[there go SEQ TOP] HESIT ERR [this female 
maang wa dai lasa maang wa guila mli 
maaņ? waa!’ dai? laa?saa? maaņ? waa’ guilaa? molii? 
youth DEF that male youth DEF CLF four 
mphuh nown na sa hah 
mĉ?phu?? noon? naa? saa! ha?! 
up to bring SEQ] go DECL 


‘After going there, up to four persons will bring her there.’ 
SDMO07-200310-002, told by Aishu Shyam, (231) 


This example consists of a topicalised subordinate clause, shown bracketed on the first 
line, which is in temporal linkage with the following clauses as shown by the translation 
‘after going there’. The second clause, also shown bracketed, is also marked by na, and 
this is followed by a main clause that is simply sa hah ‘went’. The translation of the second 
and third clauses is literally ‘up to four young men having brought the girl, went’. This is 
interpreted as a manner linkage, ‘went by bringing’. It does not mean ‘brought her, then 
went’, although in another context it could mean that. 

Sometimes addition linkage is implied by sequential clauses, as in (1150). 


1150) chkhi gba mu nga na methun* ngu le 
cəkhii? gobaa* muu! naa’ naa? methun nuu! le’ 
deer big also have SEQ wild buffalo say EMPH 


‘There are also big deer, and what are called methun.’ 
SDM07-20050705-013, told by Prabin Shyam, (27) 


In this case, where some of the animals found in the forest of Kaziranga National Park 
were listed, there is no temporal implication, simply addition. 
Although the particle na is generally used to mark the non-final clauses, it sometimes 


occurs on the final clause, as in (1151), an elicited sentence that had no other items 
following it. 


1151) ngai ang mit P ngai na mit ang 
nai? an? mit? es nai? naa? mit! an? 
1sG at mind zi 1sG POSS mind at 
de topon i gai gja la ningkin 
de’ topon ii gai? gəjaa? laa? niņ kin? 


REAL PN AG very good TAKE song 
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ngu na 
nuu’ naa? 
say POSS 


‘I remember that Topon sings very well.’ 
Sentence elicited from Kon Kham Turung 


Since in many Tibeto-Burman languages subordinate clauses are nominalised, the 
phenomenon of non-main clauses being prosodically and functionally similar to main 
clauses has been referred to as ‘stand-alone’ or ‘main clause’ nominalisation. It was first 
described by Matisoff for constructions in Lahu that he termed non-embedded 
nominalizations (1972:246). In Lahu, in positive polarity these non-embedded 
nominalisations reduce emphasis; while in negative polarity they increase emphasis. 

Writing about several different linguists’ descriptions of Himalayan languages, Watters 
(2008:30) commented that “stand-alone nominalizations are clearly marked with respect to 
their non-nominalized counterparts, but no two descriptions seem to agree on what 
semantic or pragmatic function is signaled by the mark.” In Kham, narrative events are 
marked by regular finite forms, but “everything subsidiary to it — background, parenthetic 
material, stage setting — is marked by nominalisation” (2008:34). Bickel (1999), on the 
other hand, suggested that “focus marking appears to be at the functional core of main 
clause nominalizations”. One factor that may help to explain this obvious discrepancy is 
discussed by Watters. In Kham, a stand-alone nominalisation can be followed by a 
emphatic marker; in which case he analyses the resulting string as a nominalised clause 
embedded to an equative (‘It is the case that ...’ , ‘It’s absolutely true that ...’). In Watters’ 
view, this might explain why some apparently stand-alone clauses are more focal and some 
are not. The more focal ones, the cleft-like ones, perhaps, are not really ‘stand alone’, but 
have a deleted copula, equative or some other form. 

In Turung, the ‘stand alone’ subordinate clauses are mostly topical, as in in (1152), 
which is prosodically a single clause, but is nevertheless marked as subordinate. 


1152) moi punrang ntah ang na yuh na 
moi? pun'ray! n'ta?! an? naa yu? naa 


longago raisedhouse house at POSS come down SEQ 


go 

go! 

TOP 

‘T; = ’ 
ong ago we came down from those raised houses. 


SDM07-20050706-002, told by Aishu Shyam, (36) 


This example is drawn from a text explaining the construction of traditional raised 
houses. In the sentence previous to this example, Aishu Shyam has explained that 
nowadays Turung people build houses on the ground. In the following sentence, he 
explains that some houses are being built now of brick. Example (1152) is therefore 
something of a digression from the topic of the surrounding sentences, which relates to the 
modern practices; this sentence relates the present topic of discussion back to the earlier 
one. This may explain the use of na go. 
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The phrase dai na ‘from that’ which we analyse as consisting of the demonstrative and 
the possessive marker, is a kind of pro-clause linking a sentence to the previous sentence. 
This is exemplified in (1153): 


1153) dai na Ithah yon north** side** na Ipan 
dai? naa? lətha?? yon? north side naa? ləpan? 
that POSS east DL north side POSS between 
mgah go bowng n- stai 
moga?! go! boon? n- sə-tai? 
side TOP head NEG- CAUS-become 


‘But we cannot (sleep) with our head between the east and the north side.’ 
SDM07-2007-109, told by Ananta Singphow, (4) 


Sequential clauses marked by na can probably be interpreted in terms of other functions 
listed by Dixon (2007) for linked clauses, but for most of those functions there are overt 
linkers available, and these are discussed in the next section. 

The use of a noun phrase marker to mark subordination and particularly sequential is 
found in several other Tibeto-Burman languages. In Mongsen Ao, for example, the 
agentive suffix -əzis also found in sequential function (2007:425). This raises the issue of 
whether clauses marked by na should be treated as cases of clausal nominalisation. This 
issue is discussed, with relation to the closely related Numhpuk variety of Singpho, in 
Morey (forthcoming). 


17.3.3 Clause linkers 


In this section we will examine clauses that are linked by one or other of a series of 
markers. These will be treated according to the semantic types identified by Dixon (2007). 
These are temporal (Section 17.3.3.1) and conditional linkages (Section 17.3.3.2); 
consequence (Section 17.3.3.3), and purpose (Section 17.3.3.4); addition (Section 
17.3.3.5), contrast (Section 17.3.3.6) and disjunction (Section 17.3.3.7) and finally manner 
(Section 17.3.3.8). 

The native Turung linkers, like the sequential marker na discussed in 17.3.2 above 
occur at the end of the clause that they mark, usually the first clause (termed ‘Supporting 
Clause’ by Dixon 2007), or they mark one of the elements within the clause, as mu ‘also’ 
in (1187) below, which is an example of addition linking. 

Where there is a linker at the beginning of the clause, it is usually either an Assamese 
word, as with kintu ‘but’ in (1194), or with a construction using Turung words that is 
calqued on an Assamese construction, as with the correlative gloi yong ... dai yong in 
(1174). 

Recursion of linked clauses of different semantic types is common. In (1154) below 
there are six clauses, following a pro-clause (dai na go). Several of these clauses are 
marked by na in combination with the topic marker go, and show temporal linkage; one of 
the clauses (the second) is a manner clause marked by kta ‘without’. The fifth and 
penulimate clause is marked by the temporal linker yong ‘when’, and the final clause is 
also marked by na, an example of the ‘stand alone’ phenomenon discussed above in 
Section 17.3.2. This utterance is defined as a single sentence on prosodic grounds, an 
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analysis confirmed by Soi U Shyam during the process of translating the text from which 
this example was drawn. 


1154) dai na go hetpha numjan wa naang 
dai? naa? go! het?phaa> = num*jan*— waa naa 
[that POSS TOP] [then girl DEF listen 
rai ktah na go lawa phe kta su 
rai! kota” naa? go! laa’waa' phee? kətaa! suu’? 
do then SEQ TOP] [husband A.AG without tell] 
snah di rot na go gai ningsin snah 
səna?? dii'' ro? naa? go! gai? nin’sin® səna?’ 
[night Lv wake SEQ TOP] [very dark night 
ningsin snah rot rot na go khi chhausu 
nin’sin? səna? rot? rot? naa? go' khii? cau?suu? 
dark night wake wake SEQ TOP] [3SG slowly 
di lawa n- dum yong sa na 
dii'  laa’waa' n’- dum! yon? saa! naa? 

LV husband NEG- wake when] [go SEQ] 


‘And then after his wife heard this, and without telling her husband, she woke up 
in the dark night, a very dark night, and slowly, without waking her husband, went 
out ...’ 


SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (33) 
The analysis of this sentence is 


1155) Pro-clause: dai na go 


Clause 1: hetpha numjan wa naang rai 
Linker kta na go 

Clause2 la wa phe kta suu 

Linker (nil) 

Clause 3 snah di rot 

Linker: na go 

Clause 4 gai ningsin snah ... ningsin snah rot rot 
Linker: na go 

Clause 5 khi chausu di lawa n-dum 
Linker: yong 

Clause6 sa 

Linker na 
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17.3.3.1 Temporal 
The temporal linkers discussed in this section are listed in (1156). 


1156) yong (/yon’/) ‘when’, as in (1157) 
tang (/tayn’/) ‘while’, as in (1162) 
jang (/jan’/) ‘as soon as’, as in (1166) 
cheng gti (/cen’ gatii?/) ‘otherwise’, as in (1168) 
aru (from Assamese) ‘and, then’, as in (1169) 


In addition, we will treat several types of pro-clauses that are used for temporal linkages 
(see examples (1171) to (1173) below), as well as the correlative construction that is a 
calque on Assamese (see (1174) below). 

The most frequently occurring temporal linker in Turung is yong ‘when’, which is used 
both for temporal and conditional linkage (for the latter see below Section 17.3.3.2). As a 
temporal linker it is exemplified in (1157) and (1158): 


1157) moi os moi go class** three** du yong 
moi? ms moi* go! class three duu? yon” 
[long ago... long ago TOP class three come when] 
nyeng mun tu de kau go 
nen? mun? tuu’ de! kau? go! 
beard hair grow REAL some TOP 


‘At that time, when reaching class three, some would be growing their beards.’ 


1158) nyeng mun tu loiloi class** three** du yong go 
pen? mun? tuu! loi? loi? class three duu? yop? go! 
[beard hair grow little] [class three come when TOP] 


‘Their beards would grow when they reached class three.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (133) and (134) 


In (1157) there are two clauses, the first of which, shown bracketed, is marked by yong. 
This first clause (termed the supporting clause by Dixon 2007) is often topical, although 
not in the case of (1157), where it is focussed, as it commences a new episode in the 
narrative; in other words both clauses are focussed. Example (1158) almost repeats the 
same information, but now the clause marked by yong is in the additional topic position 
and is marked as a topic. 

The tendency for the second clause in constructions like (1157) to be focussed is one of 
the reasons why Dixon (2007) terms this second clause as ‘focal clause’. Consider (1159): 


1159) sta skhu tai yong khi mit / 
sətaa? səkhuu? tai? yon? khii? mit? 
[moon nine become when] [3SG think 
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lik phra na tra aima snaang goh 
lik! phraa® naa? traa? aimaa! sənaaņ? gor 
book Buddha poss Dharma _ one CAUS-hear FUT.IMM] 


“When that nine months passed, he thought that he would cause (people) to hear a 
(reading) of a book of Buddha’s teaching.’ 


SDM07-20050703-013, told by Phonidhar Shyam (Doga), (20) 


The first, supporting, clause is marked by yong. It is topical, with the previous line 
having stated that nine months had passed. The second clause contains the focus of this 
utterance (see Chapter 15 for a discussion of focus); which in our analysis is the 
complement clause on the second line, not the whole of the bracketed clause, which 
includes the agent and main verb shown at the end of the first line. 

Sometimes the supporting clause is embedded within the main clause, as shown in 
(1160). 


1160) moi i na anu i 


moi? ii? naa? al-nuu? ii 


long ago [1PL POSS OR-MO AG]a 
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ngai kchi yong ningkin ya 
nai? kəcii? yon? nin’kin? yaa? 
[1PL small when] sing BENF 


‘Long ago, my mother sang this song for me when I was young.’ 
SDM07-20050708-004, told by Ananta Singphow, (7) 


This example is analysed as a single clause on prosodic and syntactic grounds. The A 
argument i na anu i ‘my mother’ is shown in brackets. It is the agent argument of the main 
verb ningkin. The supporting clause, shown bracketed on the second line of (1160) and 
marked by the temporal marker yong, occurs between the agent and the verb. 

Our analysis of (1160) is that the second line, including the supporting clause, is the 
focus of the whole utterance. The whole text is about traditional songs, but the message 
that Ananta Singphow is giving here is that his mother sang him songs when he was 
young. One way to include the supporting clause in the focus of the overall utterance is to 
embed it in the clause in this way. 

Whilst we are happy to use the term supporting clause, following Dixon (2007), we will 
not follow him in using the term ‘focal clause’ for the other clause in such linkage, because 
of examples like (1157) where both clauses are under focus, examples like (1159) where 
only part of the this clause is focal, and (1160) where the supporting clause is focal. 

Sometimes yong can be omitted in sentences like this, such as (1161): 


1161) dum ntah go n- te 
dum? n'ta?! go! nř- tee 
granary house TOP NEG- set up 
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mkhown mkhown si wa la hah 
mokhoon? mokhoon? sii? waa? laa? ha?! 
girl girl die COS TAKE DECL? 


‘She wasn’t married, she was a young girl when she died.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (79) 


This example literally means ‘A not married single girl died.’ When translating this 
example, Soi U Shyam said that the second line would have been better spoken as mkhown 
yong si wa la ha ‘when she was a young girl, she died.’ 

The temporal linker tang conveys simultaneous time, and is translated as ‘while’. This 
is exemplified in (1162): 


1162) 


Inih ma dai gba jan sot rai na 
loni?? maa! daj? gobaa? jan? sot! rai’ naa? 
one day one [that big female like LV SEQ 
yup tang yup mang na aima mu khi phe 
yup! tan? yup' mayn' naa? aimaa? muu? khii*? phee? 
sleep when] dream SEQ one see 3SG A.AG 


‘One day, while the elder daughter was sleeping in this way, a dream appeared to 
her.’ 


SDM07-2007-034, told by Phonihdar Shyam (Doga), (24) 


As with yong, the linker tang marks the end of the supporting clause, shown bracketed. 
This is followed by two clauses, a subordinate clause marked by na and a main clause, the 
whole being literally ‘having dreamed, saw her(self).’ 

A second example is presented in (1163): 


1163) wi wa di phum tang mun bok rah na 
wii? waa! di phum? tan? mun? bok! ra? naa? 
[female DEF egg incubate while] feather group fall SEQ 
ksa bok thah ram ram mun phun sna 
kosaa*__bok' tha?’ ram? ram? mun? phun? sanaa' 
child group with same.REDUPL feather puton REP 


“While she was incubating the eggs, when her feathers fell off, just like her 
children she grew new feathers.’ 


SDM07-2007PN-005, told by Ananta Singphow, (21) 


The bracketed clause on the first line is the supporting clause marked by tang. It is 
followed by three more structures, a subordinate na clause expressing temporal linkage 
with a following manner clause (ksa bok thah ram ram, and the main clause mun phun sna. 

In (1164), the supporting clause is marked by both yong and tang, with the verb 
repeated in the phrase rap yong rap tang. 
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1164) manipur ang rap yong rap tang manipuri 
manipur an’ rap? yon’ rap? tay manipuri 
[PN at cross when cross when] Manipuri 
mu aima khni grim la nga 
muu! aimaa! khənii? gərim’ laa? yaa’ 
also one 3PL catch TAKE FUT 
numsa n- nga khan 
num’saa> n- naa? khan? 
female NEG- have cause 


jan 
jan? 
female 


‘When (they) crossed into Manipur, they would take a Manipuri girl, because they 


had no women.’ 
SDM07-20040702-010, told by Mohudhar Turung, (154) 


Ananta Singphow explained that whereas rap yong means ‘when crossing’, rap tang 
implies that the crossing is not yet completed, as the Turungs could not have seized 
Manipuri girls after the crossing of Manipur was complete. The reduplication of the verb is 
another example of a four syllable elaborate expression, already discussed in connection 


with Table 80 above and example (1059) above. 


A related form, tang khrat, glossed as ‘re’ and meaning ‘do again’, is 
(1165). 


1165) yah dau Ikhan he buranji* wa gown 
ya?! dau? ləkhan? hee’ buranji waa’ goon! 
now therefore STILL history DEF find 
tang khrat dgo 
tan? khrat? do= go! 

RE REAL=DEF 


‘And therefore we must rediscover our history.’ 
Sentence spoken by Bong Jap 


exemplified in 


This form was only recorded once in the Turung texts, and, while clearly related to 


tang, has the meaning of ‘do again’ rather than ‘do at the same time as’. 


The third temporal linker is jang ‘immediately’, which conveys that the events in the 
supporting clause occur at exactly the same time as or immediately before the action in the 


rest of the utterance. This is exemplified in (1166): 


1166) ksin ngut jang na wan bok 
kə-sin? put! jay’ naa? wan? bok’ 
[caus-bathe finish immediately SEQ] fire group 


‘As soon as the washing is all done, we light the fire.’ 
SDM07-20050704-011, told by Khon Ji, (61) 


In (1166) and in (1167) the clause marked by jang is also marked by na. 


mut 
mut! 


light 


1167) 
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ndai sdu ri wa go hat* ang na 
ndai? səduu! rii? waa! go! hat an? naa? 
[this boil thread DEF TOP market at POSS 
lu wa jang na 

luu? waa? jay? naa? 

get COS immediately Poss] 

tangphang ang a khyeyn na go 

taņ°phan? an? aa khyeen? naa’? go' 

bobbin at HESIT wind SEQ TOP 


‘This boiled thread, and that which we got from the market, immediately they are 
wound on the bobbin.’ 


SDM07-20050702-003, told by Ja Ai Turung, (8) 


The linker jang is phonetically similar to yong and may derive from it. Among the 
Numhpuk Singpho of Upper Assam, the form of the temporal linker varies between yong 
and yang, and the form jang may be related to the latter pronunciation. 

An alternative to the use of the particle jang is the V he V construction discussed above 
in Section 16.6. 

Another linking expression is chen gti (or cheneng gti. This expression, which may be 
multimorphemic, was only recorded once, in (1168), and was translated as ‘otherwise’. 


1168) 


sot rai na go he ndai assam ang nga 
sot! rai! naa? go! hee ndai? assam ap? naa? 
[like LV SEQ TOP STILL this PN at have 
da chen gti aru* numsa grim la wa 
daa? cen?gotii? aru num?saa? gərim! laa? waa? 
KEEP otherwise] and female catch TAKE COS 
dbok mu stang tingnang mnang la 
də=bok! muu' sətaņ? tiņ’nay? mənan? laa? 
that=group again there own each other take 

da lti 

daa?  lətii? 

KEEP POL 


‘In this way (the girls) were otherwise kept in Assam, those girls that were seized 
and kept, each one (of the Turungs) taking his own, wasn’t it?’ 


SDM07-20040705-008, told by Mya Sa Turung, (45) 


The origin of this linker is unknown. 

The last of the linkers in clause final position is the Assamese aru ‘and’, already seen in 
(1168). This is a linker increasingly used by Turung speakers. In (1169) it is founding 
marking a na subordinate clause. 
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1169) sot rai du na go ti aru* 
sot! rai’ duu? naa? go' tii! aru 
like LV come SEQ TOP PRT and 
tang kachin ang go spa ning nga mti 
tar? kachin an? go' səpaa! nin? naa? motii’ 
there Kachin at TOP many year live PRT 


‘Like this, we came there, and stayed many years in Kachin state.’ 
SDM07-20040705-008, told by Mya Sa Turung, (48) 


The word aru can also be used in final position, as in (1170). Here it does not appear to 
have a linking function, but rather more of a clause final particle function, the exact 
meaning of which is unknown. 


1170) khni na lik lai chhoi na 
khonii? naa? lik! lai? coi? naa? 
3PL POSS book book know Poss 
ho sakori*  pakori* rai yong 
ho? sakori pakori rai? yon? 
yonder service service do when 
khni jyodi* loi ma slun ngut aru* 
khənii? jyodi loi? ma! solun? put! aru 
3PL if little one develop can and 


‘Since they are studying, when they do (Government) service, perhaps we can 
develop a little.’ 


SDM07-20050701-006, told by Monindra Turung, (76) 


Clause final aru is also found in Assamese. 

In addition to the clause linkers, there are a series of linking phrases or conjunctions that 
can be translated as ‘then’, or ‘moreover’. These refer back to events in previous utterances 
but do not explicitly include details of what has gone before. The most frequently 
occurring of these is dai na, already discussed in relation to the demonstratives in Section 
8.2 above, in relation to temporal phrases in Section 14.7.2 and in relation to subordinate 
clauses in Section 17.3.2 above, and exemplified in the first clause of (1154) above. As 
mentioned earlier, these can be regarded as a kind of ‘pro-clause’. 

Phrases with a similar function include dai ktah in (1078) above and de ngut di, which 
has as its origin dai ngut di literally ‘that-finish-Lv’, meaning ‘when that was finished’, and 
exemplified in (1171): 


1171) dengut di mkhau tai wa 
de! nut’ dii! məkhau? tai? waa? 
after that LV what become cos 


‘After that, what happened?’ 
SDM07-20040705-008, told by Mohudhar Turung, (53) 
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This can also be realised as dau ngut di. 

The initial linker dai yong, literally ‘that-when’, is exemplified in (1172) and can also 
be realised with a reduced form deng, which is exemplified above in (997). Both of these 
linkers are often marked by the topic marker go. 


1172) daiyong go i chumma n- po dgo 
dai? yon? go! ii! cum’maa’ př- poo? də=go' 
[then TOP 1PL not yet NEG- bom REAL=TOP] 
i na awa ni bok 
ii? naa? al-waa! nii? bok! 
[1PL POSS OR-FA PL all 
chumma kchikchi nga dgo 
cum’maa' _ kacii® kacii* naa? də = go' 
not yet small have REAL=TOP] 


‘At that time, when we were not yet born, our parents generation were very small.’ 
SDM07-200408-007, told by Bamuni, (57) 


Another clause initial linker that relates back to previous events is bai na shown in 
(1173): 


1173) bai na i na awa na gwa 
bai? naa’? ii? naa? a'-waa' naa? gə-waa' 
after SEQ 1PL POSS OR-FA POSS AR-FA 
i na apu aima mreyng te de 
ii? naa? a'-puu? aimaa! məreeņ? tee? — de! 
1PL POSS OR-GR.FA one village setup REAL 
khni theyng 
khonii®? —_—theen? 
SPL PL 


‘Moreover it was our grandfathers who set up this village, all of them.’ 
SDM07-200408-007, told by Bamuni, (41) 


In Assamese, a correlative construction is used to express temporal linkage, and 
this has been calqued in Turung, as in (1174): 


1174) gloiyong prut daiyong singnang ngkhong thah 
goloi® yon” _prut? dai? yon? __ sin*’naar? n'khon? tha?? 
[when boil] [then [bamboo stick two with 
la na dwa soh na go a ho 
laa! naa? də = waa! so?? naa? go! 9! ho? 


take SEQ REAL=DEF] [takeout SEQ TOP] HESIT yonder 
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Iphoh ang dat 
lopho?! an? dat! 
banana leaf at put] 


‘When it is boiled, then with two sticks it will be taken, taken out and put into a 
banana leaf.’ 


SDM07-20050705-023, told by Aishu Shyam, (6) 


There are two main clauses, the first, headed by gloi yong is translated ‘when it is 
boiled’ and is followed by a more complex second clause that is headed by the Turung 
word dai yong ‘then’. Within the second clause, there are a number of subordinate clauses 
marked by na, all showing temporal linkage. 


17.3.3.2 Conditional 


Related to temporal linkage and grouped together with it by Dixon (2007) is conditional 
linkage. The conditional can be marked as follows: 


1175) yong (/yon?/), as in (1176) 
nma (/nomaa'/), as in (1180) 
jyodi (from Assamese), as in (1181) 


The most frequently encountered conditional marker, yong, is also the most frequently 
encountered temporal linkage marker, as seen in (1157) above. 
As a conditional linker, yong is exemplified in: 


1176) daiyong sra gja yong go 
dai? yon?  səraa? gəjaa? yop? go' 
[then place good when TOP] 
nggu theyng yong aima sra ang khinkhin 
g'guu? theeņ? yor? aimaa! səra? ay khin*khin? 
[rice PL group one place at grouped 
rai na nga hah 
rai! naa? yaa? ha?' 
do SEQ HAVE DECL] 
‘And then, if the place is good (for building), all the rice will be grouped in one 
place.’ 


SDM07-20050706-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (7) 


The second clause bracketed in this example is itself a linked clause, translatable as 
literally ‘all the rice being grouped in one place, is.” The conditional rather than temporal 
implication is given by the context of this example, which relates to the construction of 
houses. When a new house is to be constructed, Turung people bury a small amount of rice 
in the ground at the site proposed for the new house (Tai speaking people do the same 
thing). When dug up again, if those rice grains have remained grouped together, then the 
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location is good. If the rice grains have become scattered or spread, then the location is not 
good, as shown in (1177), the sentence that followed (1176) in the text. 


1177) sra n- gja ntah sjo yong theyng go 
səraa? n°- gəjaa? n'ta?! səjoo! yop? theeņ? go! 
[place NEG- good house build when ERR TOP] 
nggu theyng brebre branbran rai na nga 
n'guu® theeņ? bree? bree? bran? bran? rai! naa? naa? 
[rice PL scattered scattered do SEQ HAVE] 


‘If the place for building the house is not good, then all the rice grains will be 
scattered about.’ 


SDM07-20050706-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (8) 


In both of these examples, the same construction is used. The conditional reading is 
implicated in these examples because if the rice grains behave in a certain way, the house 
site is either auspicious or not. 


Sometimes the conditional clause may be repeated for emphasis as in (1178): 


1178) tung khanu wa gai tung yong go tung 
tun? khaařnuu? waa! gai tup? yog? go! tun? 
[flood] [river DEF very flood when TOP] [flood 
loiloi dengut na pabojanwa tung yong he 
loi? loi? de’! nut’ naa? pabojanwa  tuņ? yog? hee! 
little] [then POSS PN flood when STILL] 
‘If the river floods, then (the road) may be flooded a little, when the Pabojan creek 
floods.’ 


SDM07-200403-005, told by Bogita, (55) 


The first line contains the main verb tung ‘to flood’ three times, and is literally ‘as for 
flooding, when the river really floods, it (the road) floods a little’. The road is not explicitly 
referred to in this example, although it can be recovered from the context. The second line 
restates the conditional clause, and specifically names the river whose flooding may cause 
problems for the road. 

The conditional is implied in this example because this does not relate to actual events, 
but answers a question about whether the road is ever able to flood. 

Another conditional is nma, as in (1179): 


1179) o si lphoh khai nma 
o sii? lopho?? khai? ~~ nomaa! 
EXCL [vegetable edible leaf plant if] 
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tang goi ching n- du jo nep 

tan? goi? cin? n- duu? joo! nep? 

there at grass NEG- come PURP spread 

‘If we plant vegetables and edible leafy plants, we spread it so that weeds will not 
come up.’ 


SDM07-20050703-002, told by Manik Shyam, (6) 


The conditional clause is shown bracketed on the first line. This relates to spreading rice 
straw to prevent weeds from coming up. 

The linker nma appears to be a shortened form of na ma, the sequential marker in 
combination with the uncertainty particle (see above (879) in Section 12.4). This is 
exemplified in (1180): 


1180) o paang nma mu paang nma 
o paaņ  nəmaa' muu’ paaņ? nomaa’ 
[EXCL invite when also invite when] 


dau mu phunsi phunlap phong paang 
dau? muu’ phun?sii? phun*lap' phon’ paan? 
that also betelnut betelleaf with invite 


“Yes, when inviting, we also invite with betel nut and leaf.’ 
SDM07-20050702-015, told by Ai Mya Seng, (24) 


The Assamese conditional marker jyodi ‘if’ can co-occur with the Turung marker, as 
shown in (1181). As with other Assamese markers, jyodi occurs at the beginning of the 
clause, and the Turung marker at the end. 


1181) daiyong go khonglu khongdan schip de 
dai? yon? go! khoņp?luu? khoņřdaan? səcip? de! 


then TOP donation donation arrange REAL 
jyodi* phra nga yong go phra mnot 
jyodi phra? naa? yon? go' phraa? mənot? 
[if Buddha have when TOP] Buddha carry 


‘They will arrange for donations, and if there is a Buddha image it will be carried.’ 
SDM07-20050705-008, told by Aishu Shyam, (18) 


As the speech of Turung gets more and more influenced by Assamese, the use of clause 
initial Assamese linkers is becoming more and more common. 


17.3.3.3 Consequence 


Consequence and reason are dealt with together in Dixon’s (2007) typology, along with 
purpose, which will be treated below in Section 17.3.3.4. In (1182), the consequence 
clause is marked khan ‘cause’, a noun with restricted noun functions. Syntactically we can 
view the first line of (1182) as an NP, the topic of the whole sentence, literally ‘as for the 
cause that she is not a good type, ...’. 
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1182) phan gja n- rai khan 
phan? gəjaa? n’- rai’ khan? 
[caste good NEG be cause] 
khi chhumphoh mang gang re 
khii? = cum'pho?! man? gan re’ 
[3sG person corpse pull REAL] 


‘Because she is not a good type, she has pulled in this corpse.’ 


SDMO07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (40) 
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The context of (1182) is that a daughter-in-law has developed the skill of speaking to 
animals, and some animals have told her that a human corpse floating in the river is 
covered in riches. The foxes have made an agreement with her: if she pulls in the corpse 
for them to eat, she can have the riches on the corpse. She has not told her father-in-law 


about this and he jumps to conclusions about her. 


In (1183) we see a consequence linkage indicated by the phrase dai lkhan i at the 


beginning of the supporting clause. 


1183) dailkhan i ang mnun ang he nga 
dai? lokhan* ii? an? mənun’? an? hee! yaa? 
[therefore ADV here Assam at STILL have] 
mnun na ningkin bok he choi hah 
mənun? naa? nin’kin? bok! hee’ coi? ha?! 
[Assam Poss song group STILL know DECL] 


‘Therefore, because we lived in Assam, we knew Assamese songs.’ 


SDM07-20050702-013, told by Am Seng Turung, (152) 


As already discussed in Section 7.1.4 above, the phrase dai [khan literally means ‘for 
that reason, because of this’ and is a reduction of dai na khan ‘that-Poss-cause’. It 


generally occurs at the beginning of a sentence. 
Another example of consequence linkage is (1184): 


1184) yown na go khi gai khonglu 
yoon? naa’? go' khii? gai? khopřluu? 
[mourn POSS TOP |rop [3SG very donation 
dai numsa wa gja tai joh 
dai?  num?saa? waa! gəjaa? tai? jo?’ 
[that woman DEF good become PURP 


lu 
luu 
donate ļfoc 


3 


Ikhan 
ləkhan? 
cause] ADD 


‘When mourning, he gave a great deal in donations (at the temple), so that the 


woman would get a good (rebirth).’ 


SDM07-20050703-013, told by Phonidhar Shyam (Doga), (18) 


This sentence also has three clauses. The linkage of the first to the other two is an 
example of temporal linkage. Then follow two clause that exemplify consequence linkage. 
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As can be seen, in this case, the marker /khan is found on the second clause of the 
consequence linkage. 

Example (1185) shows a case of ‘possible consequence’, marked by the contrast particle 
khahmu ‘although’. 


1185) kando** re kningsot kando** re ngai 
kan*do? re! kənin? sot! kan?do? re! nai? 
pray pardon REAL how pray pardon REAL 1sG 
i na wut apat ngarai ngarong nga 
He naa? wut? a'pat?  paařrai? naaron? naa? 
1PL POSS sin sin hell EUPH have 
khahmu 
kha?? muu! 
although 


‘To pray pardon for any of our wrong doing or sins, lest we have any.’ 
SDM07-20050702-001, told by Ja Ai Turung, (5) 


The reading of possible consequence is implied in this example. 


17.3.3.4 Purposive 

Purposive is expressed in Turung by a particle jo, a grammaticalisation of the verb ‘to 
give’. This has already been discussed in detail above in Section 10.8.4. Purposive is 
further exemplified in (1186): 


1186) basapathar ang chumphoh _ kning sot rai na 
basapathar an? cum'pho?! kənin? sot! rai) naa’ 
[PN at person how like do SEQ 
ndai turung theyng wa du de 
ndai? torun? theeņ? waa! duu? de! 
this Turung PL DEF come REAL] 
dai gmung theyng wa sngown jo 
dai? gomun* theeņ? waa! sonoon? joo! 

[that matter PL DEF discuss PURP] 
pandit*  msum dung 
pandit məsum? dup? 
[expert three sit] 


‘The three pandits are sitting here to tell the story of how the people, these 


Turungs, came to Basapathar.’ 


SDM07-20050703-007, told by Sukhen Shyam, (10) edited; this example is 
referred to below) 
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In this example there are three clauses. The first, translated ‘how the people, these 
Turungs, came to Basapathar’ is an example of reported speech, the speech act verb of 
which is the main verb of the second clause, sngown. The purposive is marked on this 
clause 


17.3.3.5 Addition 


Addition linkage is mostly expressed by apposition, as already discussed in Section 
17.3.1 above. The particle mu can be employed to express addition overtly, as in (1187). 


1187) janmohonkhya* mu loh wa na go 
janmo honkhya muu! 10o? waa? naa? go! 
[population also many COS SEQ TOP] 
mungkang mu loh wa 
mun’kan* muu! lo?! waa? 
[world also many cos] 
sra mu kep wa nown 
səraa? muu! kep' waa? noon? 
[place also narrow COS BRING] 


‘Our population has got bigger and (our) world has also got bigger and our place 
has got very crowded.’ 


SDM07-20050701-006, told by Monindra Turung, (40) 


The linker mu marks the first element of the clause that it is linking, and marks each of 
the clauses that are linked, as shown in (1187). The linker mu is also used to mark 
indefinites, as discussed in Section 7.3 above. 

Other words that express overt linkage are tingsang ‘also’, exemplified in (1188) and 
khrai ~ khai, exemplified in (1189): 


1188) yah mu tingsang turung gah sga na 
ya?! muu! tiņ?saņ? torun? ga? səgaa! naa? 
now also also Turung word speak SEQ 


‘Now again we will speak Turung language.’ 
SDM07-20050703-018, told by Mohudhar Turung, (3) 


1189) khi = chumphoh mang khrai gang de 
khii? ~cum'pho?! man? khrai®> gaņ! de! 
3sG person corpse too pull REAL 

‘She has pulled that corpse out.’ 


SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (44) 
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17.3.3.6 Contrast 


As discussed above in Section 17.3.3.6 contrast is usually expressed by apposition, but 
if it is required to express it explicitly, there are two particles that can be employed: 


1190) he (/hee’) ‘still’, as in (1191) 
khah mu (/kha?? muu'/) ‘although’, as in (1193) 
kintu (from Assamese) ‘but’, as in (1194). 


The contrastive particle he was dicussed above in Section 12.2. Its function linking two 
clauses is shown in (1191), where the second and third lines are a linked structure showing 
contrast linkage. The particle he marks the NP of the second clause in the linked structure. 


1191) chausang ang na yuh nang wa 
cau'saaņ? an”? naa? yu?! nay? waa! 
[novice at POSS go down 2SG DEF] 
dai phe luthak n- ngu go 
dai?  phee? luu*thak? n>. guu’ go! 
[this A.AG former monk NEG- tell TOP] 
dai phe mongyang he go ngu de 
dai? ~— phee® mon*yaan* hee? go! guu’ de! 
[this A.AG former novice STILL TOP tell REAL] 
‘So when you give up being a novice, this is not called Lu Thak but is rather called 
Mong Yang.’ 


SDM07-200302-009, told by Kon Seng Turung, (35) 


The particle he marks the NP of the second clause in the linked structure (the third line 
of (1191)), because this is the focal element being contrasted. The whole of the example 
would be interpreted as contrast because one clause is in negative polarity and the other in 
positive. The presence of the contrastive particle he makes this interpretation explicit. 

In (1192), he is found marking the NP of the first clause of the linked structure: 


1192) jenekoi* yah dgo ame he ngu rai 
jene koi ya?’ də = go! a-me? hee? nuu’ rai’ 
[such as now REAL=TOP] [OR-MO STILL tell LV 
dgo awa go singphoh gah awa ngu 
də = go’ a'-waa' go! sin'pho?! gar? a'-waa' yuu! 
REAL=TOP] [OR-FA TOP Singpho word OR-FA call] 
‘And now we all call (our mother) ame but we call our father awa in the Singpho 
language.’ 


SDM07-20040702-010, told by Mohudhar Turung, (22) 


This example is about the use of Tai language by Turung people, and the focal item 
being contrasted is the use of the Tai word ame for ‘mother’, in place of the Singpho anu. 
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Another contrast particle is khah mu, a somewhat low frequency particle that includes 
the linker mu (see above Section 17.3.3.5). This is exemplified in (1193): 


1193) khah ang spen khahmu n- si hah 
kha? an}?  səpen? kha??muu' n°- sii? ha?' 
water in throw although NEG- die DECL 


‘Though you are thrown into the water, yet you will not die.’ 
SDM07-20050701-006, told by Monindra Turung, (98) 


The Assamese contrast particle kintu ‘but’ is also used in Turung, as shown in (1 194). 


1194) sorga* phe go mu n- nga 
sorga phee? go! muu! n- yaa? 
[government A.AG TOP also NEG- have 
kuri* go go ngu nunggup goi 
kuri go! go! guu’ nun*gup? goi’ 
do TOP TOP say] [mouth at] 
kintu* mungli wa go n- stai hah 
kintu  mupřlii? waa! go! n- sətai? ha?! 
[but work DEF TOP NEG-  CAUS-become DECL] 


‘They say to the Government that they have done it, it is only in their mouths, but 
the work is never done for us.’ 


SDM07-20050701-006, told by Monindra Turung, (55) 


This example relates to a dispute between the Oil and Natural Gas Corporation and the 
Public Works Department relating to the maintenance of the main road between Sarupathar 
and Uriamghat. It is said that the ONGC is willing to take on the responsibility of 
maintaining the road, but the PWD will not give up responsibility, because they do not 
wish to lose the funding they receive to repair the road, despite the fact that those funds do 
not appear to be used for the purpose they were intended for. 

As with the other Assamese linkers, kintu occurs at the front of the clause that it marks. 


17.3.3.7 Disjunction 


As discussed above in Section 17.3.1, disjunction can be expressed by apposition. It can 
also be explicitly marked by the particle dkun as in (1195). 


1195) kma mu su n- ngut khi kha luh 
komaa? muu! suu? m- nut! khii® khaa? lu? 
who also tell NEG- able 3SG opium drink 


9l The second line of this example also includes a double usage of the topic particle go sometimes found in 


the speech of Rengmai village. We have not been able to establish its function. 
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dkun selik* luh dkun 
do = kun? selik lu??  də=kun? 
REAL=maybe cigarette drink REAL=maybe 


‘Nobody could tell whether he was smoking opium or smoking a (tobacco) 
cigarette.’ 


SDM07-20050705-026, told by Aishu Shyam, (28) 


The context of this sentence is that a man has prepared an opium cigarette, which he 
carries when travelling to other places (the places referred to in (1138) above). This is 
contextually interpreted as a closed disjunction, the context tells us that the man is smoking 
and those looking at him will have a closed set of possible interpretations in mind. 
However the grammatical encoding of this sentence does not imply closed disjunction. In 
another context, this sentence could mean ‘he was smoking opium, or smoking a tobacco 
cigarette or doing something else.’ 

The Assamese disjunctive particle ba, discussed above with regard to the disjunctive 
linking of two nouns within a noun phrases (Section 14.1.1), is also used to mark 
disjunctive clause linking, as in (1196): 


1196) mung ling** paang  ba* som paang 
mup? lin? paaņ ba som? paar 
country feed invite or funeral invite 


‘When inviting to a feeding of the people or to a funeral.’ 
SDM07-20050702-015, told by Ai Mya Seng, (26) 


The intonation contour of this example is noteworthy. The word paang ‘invite’ does not 
bear the characteristic fall at the end of the utterance. This appears to show that this 
utterance is incomplete, which is reflected in the translation. 


17.3.3.8 Manner 
Manner is expressed by the word sot ‘like’ as shown in (1197): 


1197) khah ang sa na 
kha?  aņọ saa! naa? 
[water at go SEQ] 
snang ndau hara ngga summang lam sa 
sənan’? ndau? hara n'gaa'  sum*man*® lam? saa’ 
[1PL this HESIT ground back road go] 
sot khah ningchang ang lam sa nown 
sot? kha?” niņ’caaņ? an? lam? saa’ noon? 
[like water top at road go BRING] 


‘He went on the water, like we walk on land he was walking on the water.’ 
SDM07-200304-002, told by Soi Ming, (59) 
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The first line is a subordinate clause ‘when he went on water’. The second and third 
lines are a manner linkage structure ‘as we walk on the land, so he was walking on water.’ 

The linker sot always occurs at the beginning of the clause, and can occur at the 
beginning of the final clause as in (1197) or at the beginning of the supporting or first 
clause as in (1198): 


1198) dai ching kning sot si re kning sot 
dai? cin? konin? sot! sii? re! konin? sot! 
[that grass how like die REAL] [how like 
mui re sot rai de khni phe jeh 
mui re’ sot! rai’ de! khonii* phee? je?! 
spoil REAL like do] REAL 3PL A.AG prevent quarrel 
sa wa khni yong ngkhong na Ipan ang 
saa! waa! khonii? yop? n'khop? naa? ləpan? ay? 
go DEF 3PL group two POSS middle at 
kma sang khni he mui hah 
kəmaa? san? khənii? hee’ mui! ha?! 
who enter 3PL STILL spoil DECL 


‘Just as that grass dies, as it is spoiled, so whoever goes to try and prevent that 
quarrel, whoever enters between those two, they will be hurt.’ 


SDM07-20050706-016, told by Sai Su Shyam, (23) 


An alternative, and much less frequent marker of manner is gahgrai exemplified in 
(1199): 


1199) kun** mung man phe tingnang na ksa gahgrai 
kun? mun* maan! phee’ _ tin’nan’ naa? kosaa* ga?'grai' 
person country A.AG self POSS child same 
di na skung span di joh yoh dnga 
dii' naa?  səkuņ? səpan? dii! jor! yor! donaa' 

LV SEQ take care adopt LV give GIVE CONT 
‘He adopted and took care of the people of the country like they were his 
children.’ 


SDMO07-2007-034, told by Phonihdar Shyam (Doga), (10) 


17.4 Head-Tail linkage 


Head-tail linkage, also sometimes termed tail-head linkage (also called bridging 
repetition, a term coined by Aikhenvald 2007) is a device for linking sentences into larger 
pieces of text, where the last verb (perhaps with some NPs) of one sentence is repeated as a 
subordinate clause at the start of the next sentence. 

This is demonstrated in (1200) to (1202): 
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1200) 


1201) 


1202) 


si wa gai yown hah khi 

sii? waa? gai? yoon? ha?!’ khii? 

die COS very mourn DECL 3SG 

‘After her death he was in severe mourning.’ 

yown na go khi gai khonglu lu 

yoon? naa? go’ khii* gai? khon*luu* luu? 
mourn SEQ TOP 3SG very donation donate 
dai numsa wa gja tai joh Ikhan 

dai? num?saa? waa! gəjaa? tai? jo?’ lokhan? 

that woman DEF good become GIVE cause 

“When mourning, he gave a great deal in donations (at the temple), so that the 
woman would get a good (rebirth).’ 

khonglu lu na go sta skhu tai hah 
khon*luu? luu’? naa? go! _— sətaa? səkhuu? tai? ha?' 
donation donate SEQ TOP moon nine become DECL 


‘Nine months passed after he made that donation.’ 
SDM07-20050703-013 (17) to (19) 


This example is made up of three sentences that are established as sentences on 
prosodic grounds. Both (1201) and (1202) begin with subordinate clauses (shown in bold) 
that employ head-tail linkage, repeated the main verb of the previous sentence as a 
subordinate. 

A related phenomenon, which can be termed recapitulation employs a phrase such as 
dai na or dai yong ‘after that’ or nsot di ‘like this, in this way’. This is exemplified in 


(1203) to (1205): 

1203) sta skhu tai yong khi mit lik 
sətaa? səkhuu? tai? yon? khii? mit? lik! 
moon nine become when 3SG think book 
phra na tra aima snang goh 
phraa* naa? traa? aimaa! sənaan? gor? 
Buddha poss Dharma one CAUS-hear FUT.IMM 


1204) 


“When that nine months passed, he thought that he would cause (people) to hear a 
(reading) of a book of Buddha’s teaching.’ 


daiyong go khi khonglu wa lu de 
dai? yon? ~—_ go! khii* khon*luu* waa luu? de! 
then TOP 3SG donation REAL donate REAL 
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akyiu theyng lu hah 
a'kyiu? _— theen? luu? ha?' 
blessing PL donate DECL 


‘Then he made a donation and gave blessings.’ 


1205) nsot mu mit na 
n'sot! muu! mit? naa? 
like also think POSS 
‘He thought like this.’ 


SDM07-20050703-013, told by Doga (Phonidhar) Shyam (20) to (22) 


These examples come from the same text as (1200) to (1202), but employ a different 
bridging technique. Rather than repetition of the previous verb, a phrase or small pro- 
clause is empoyed at the beginning of both (1204) and (1205), here shown in bold. 

In (1204) the recapitulation is literally ‘that when’, and indicates that the action of 
(1203) is complete before that of (1204) begins. The next sentence, (1205), begins with a 
manner phrase, nsot. This is sometimes expressed in combination with the light verb di, as 
in (1121) above. 


17.5 Causatives 


Causatives in Turung are expressed by a verb prefix /sa-/ (sometimes /ca-/) , as in srot 
‘to wake somebody up’, from rot ‘wake up’ or syuh ‘bring something down’, from yuh 
‘come down’. This prefix can co-occur with any monosyllabic verb or adjective. See above 
Section 8.1 for a discussion of the causative prefix with adjectives. 

In Jingpho, the causative prefix is highly productive (Matisoff 2003:101), “though it has 
been palatalized to so- (varying with džə- before an aspirated or sibilant root initial”. 
Languages of the Jingpho group within Tibeto-Burman appear to be somewhat unusual in 
this regard. Although a causative /so-/ prefix is reconstructed to Proto-Tibeto-Burman, it is 
generally not productive in modern languages of the family (LaPolla 1995:217). In Turung, 
there is no evidence of a voiced initial allomorph of the causative particle, but there is 
evidence of variation, with variants such as /kə-/, exemplified in (1215) and /co-/, 
exemplified in (1219). The /kə-/ variant is often found when the initial consonant of the 
verb is /s/, as with ksin ‘cause to wash’ (see (1166) above for an example). 

However, in some cases, the /sa-/ prefix is employed when the initial consonant of the 
verb is /s/. As already mentioned above, in Section 4.1.5.1, in combination with the word 
sum ‘be destroyed, damaged’, the causative form is ssum with initial gemination. When 
asked about this, Ananta Singphow specifically rejected the forms *ksum and *chsum, and 
also rejected a form *chsop for ‘make beautiful’ (the causative form ssop was already 
mentioned in relation to example (564) above). We have not been able to establish a 
phonological motivation for the use of these different prefixes, although we notice that the 
geminated form is found with verbs that have back vowels. 

Variation is also found for a single word. The usual causative of theyn ‘destroy’ is 
stheyn, but Ananta Singphow did allow that chtheyn was acceptable. For some words 
however, such variation is not permitted. In the case of (1219) below, Ananta Singphow 
said that skhrap would not be used. It appears that /ca-/ is only found with aspirated 
consonants. 
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The causative prefix is exemplified by reference to the following minimal pair of 
elicited utterances: 


1206) ngai ntah ang na yuh de 
pai? n'ta?! ap? naa? yu?! de! 
1sG [house at POSS] come down DECL 


‘I came down from the house.’ 


1207) ngai ntah ang na maang phe syuh 
pai? n'ta?! ag? naa? maaņ? phee? sə-yu?' 
1sG house at POSS child A.AG CAUS-come down 
de 
de! 
DECL 


‘I brought the boy down from the house.’ 
Setnences spoken by Ananta Shyam 


In (1206), there are two NPs as arguments of the verb yuh ‘come down’. One is the 
agent and the other the source, the place from which the agent has come down. In (1207), 
another NP argument is added, and this addition of the new argument is licensed by the 
causative prefix /so-/. 

If the agent is expressed as a possessor, then the causative is not used, as shown by the 
elicited example in (1208). This example has just one NP argument, ngai na mungli ‘my 
work’, and so the causative is not employed. 


1208) ngai na mungli n- thum de 
pai? naa? mun lii* n- thum? de! 
1sG POSS work NEG- finish DECL 
‘My work is not finished.’ 

1209) dainih sthum nga 
dai*ni??  sə-thum? yaa’ 
today CAUS-finish FUT 


‘Today (I) will finish (it). 
Sentences spoken by Ananta Shyam 


In (1209), however, the causative is employed. This example does not state the agent or 
the patient arguments, but we can recover from both the context and from the presence of 
the causative that two arguments have been elided from this example, one, an agent (‘I’) 
and the other a patient (‘the work’, ‘it’). 

Since in Turung an argument, in this case ngai ‘1SG,’ would not usually be repeated 
within a single clause, we would not expect a sentence like (1210) to be employed. 


1210) 
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ngai dainih ngai na mungli sthum nga 
pai dani? pai? naa? mup’li?  sə-thum? yaa’ 
1sG today ISG POSS work CAUS-finish FUT 


‘Today I will finish my work. 


Some verbs have the form of the causative, but without a corresponding non-causative 
form, as in (1211): 


1211) 


naang ihom nang phe nang na si khu theyng 
naaņ? ii? hom? nap? phee? nan? naa? siikhuu? theeņ? 
lady PN 2SG A.AG 2SG POSS prayer PL 
kma srin de 

kəmaa? sərin? de! 

who taught REAL 


‘Nang Ee Hom, who taught you your prayer verses?’ 
SDM07-200304-009, told by Soi U Shyam, (4) 


The verb srin means ‘teach, learn’ and has two animate arguments, the agent (here 
being questioned) and the patient (here marked in the anti-agentive). There is no 
corresponding non causative verb rin in Turung, although Hanson (1906) gives a verb in 
Jingpho with the form rin meaning ‘to grind, to master, to acquire knowledge of’. This 
suggests that srin is a causative but one whose simple non-causative form is no longer 
known to Turung speakers. 

In (1212) the causative adds an argument that was never stated, and is translated by ‘for 


> 


us’: 


1212) 


mrang gai syak de 
moran* gai? sə-yak? de! 
rain very CAUS-difficult DECL 


a) ‘The rain is really difficult (for us).’ 
b) ‘The rain is really making things difficult (for us).’ 


The additional argument in this case is supplied by context. Since in this example, the 
derivation adds a beneficiary, it acts like an applicative, not just a simple causative. 

Examples of the productivity of this morphological causative in Turung include (1213), 
where a verb bai ‘return’ is causativised with the meaning ‘make it go back, take it back’. 


1213) 


khi si na go yown phiau** na khonglu 
khii? sii naa go! yoon? phiau? naa’? khopřluu? 
3SG die SEQ TOP mourn excess POSS donation 

lu du lu na he sbai la hah khi 
luu? dw? luu? naa? hee!  səbai? laa! ha?! khii? 
get come get SEQ STILL return take DECL 3SG 


‘After her death he made donations and he will take his donation back.’ 
SDM07-20050703-013, told by Phonidhar Shyam (Doga), (57) 
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The causative is also recorded in combination with a noun, as in (1214). Here the 
meaning of the causative is ‘bestow / make into NOUN’. This has only been recorded with 
the noun ming ‘name’. 


1214) dai na ningdim di snit a snit yah 
dai? naa?  niņp?°dim? dii' sənit? aa sənit? ya?! 
[that POSS after LV] [seven HESIT seven day 
dai snih ngu a dai ningdim di yah mu 
dai? səni??? puu! ... dai niņdim? dii! ya?! muu! 
that day say] [this after LV] now also 
i na ming sming di aima mra tai 
ii naa min?  sə-miņ? dii! ai°*maa' moraa* tai? 
1PL POSS name  CAUS-name_ LV one ceremony become 
‘After that, on the seventh day, after that, there will be the ceremony of the 
naming.’ 


SDM07-20050701-010, told by Mohudhar Turung,(17) 


Unlike in Jingpho, in Turung there are no examples of a voiced alternative to the 
causative prefix, although this prefix does have two alternate forms, /ca-/, and /ko-/, the 
latter of which occurs before verbs with initial /s/, as in (1215). 


1215) khi nga na Igowng ksin nga 
khii* nai? naa? ləgooņ? kə-sin? yaa’ 
3SG 1sG POSS leg CAUS-bathe FUT 


‘He will wash my feet.’ 


Turung sentence, written down in Basapathar 


Sometimes the /sə-/ prefix is retained and the resultant causative can be realised with an 
initial that approaches initial geminate /s/. In (1216) it is realised with some rearticulation 
of the initial /s/, and minimal vocalisation. The word sum without the causative means ‘be 
destroyed’. 


1216) i na maam wa a i na maam wa 
ii? naa? maam! waa! ... ip naa? maam! waa! 
1PL POSS paddy DEF ee IPL POSS paddy DEF 
Itung dumbra? bok sa na ssum 
lotun? dum*bra?? bok! saa? naa? sə-sum? 


borer centipede group eat SEQ CAUS-destroy 
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n- ra 

n- raa? 

NEG- should 

‘(We do this so) that the centipedes and borers should not destroy our paddy by 
eating it.’ 

SDM07-20040708-009, told by Aishu Shyam, (1) 


One example of an analytic causative was recorded, given here as (1217): 


1217) grang na go ningdim i wu ksa 
gəraņ? naa? go' niņ’dim? ii? wuu? ksaa? 
sharpen SEQ TOP after ADV bird child 
kchi lok nown na khrap 
kəchii? lok? noon? naa? khrap* 
small INTENS BRING SEQ cry 


“When he was sharpening the knife, (he) caused some young chickens to cry.’ 
SDM07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (64) 


The speaker of this example, Khit Soi, is a Turung woman who was married to an Aiton 
and has lived in the Aiton speaking village of Duburoni for over forty years. The use of the 
word ‘bring’ as a causativiser is paralleled in Aiton, as in (1218), which is a translation by 
Pradip Thoumoung, Khit Soi’s son, of (1217). The Aiton word au? means ‘take, but when 
combined with the verb maa? ‘come’, it is also translated as ‘bring’. 


1218) 805 mi cod of IN 
mit? an? lap? yau ai? 
[knife CLF sharpen FINISHED PRT] 
oð Æ ð on aged od Ms 
man? au? pai? kaa' luk? kai' en! 
[3sG TAKE go GO child chicken small 
Q 
A) OE $ É P l 
tuu? lug? sii! pai? au? hai? 
body one PRT] [go TAKE cry] 
“When he was sharpening the knife, he took that one young chick and caused it to 
cry.’ 


Aiton sentence, translated by Pradip Thoumoung 


The Turung construction nown na khrap ‘bring-SEQ-cry’ meaning ‘caused to cry’ 
appears to be a calque on the Aiton au? hai” ‘take-cry’. It shows an ordering that would be 
unexpected in Tibeto-Burman. This construction is infrequent, and Pradip Thoumoung 
confirmed that the morphological causative could have been used as in (1219). 
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1219) ningsi grang na go wu ksa kchi 
nin’ sii? goran? naa? go! wuu? ksaa?  kəchii? 
knife sharpen SEQ TOP bird child small 
lok chkhrap 
lok? co-khrap* 

INTENS CAUS-cry 


“When he was sharpening the knife, (he) caused some young chickens to cry.’ 


When (1217) was discussed with Kon Kham Turung and Mohudhar Turung in Rengmai 
village, they indicated that they did not accept it as grammatical, and that (1219) was the 
only acceptable way of making a causative. 

When the ditransitive verb joh ‘give’ is causativised in this way, it adds an agent 
argument, as in (1220): 


1220) ngai aima phe ngu hah bai dai maang 
nai? ai?maa! phee? puu’ ha?! bai? dai? maan? 
1sG one A.AG say DECL again that child 
phe sjoh di he da bai 
phee? _so-jo?! dii’ hee! daa? bai? 

A.AG CAUS-give LV STILL keep IMP 


‘I said to another person, make that boy give it.’ 
Sentence elicited from Kon Kham Turung 


This example was created by Mohudhar Turung when asked if a causative of joh was 
possible. The context was that a boy was unwilling to share things and did not want to give 
anything at all to his friend and had to be made to do so. 

Causative verbs can be negated, as in (1221): 


1221) Iwuh mgah gloi mu bowng n- stai hah 
lowu?' moga?’ gəloi? muu! boon’  n°- so-tai* ha?! 
west side when also head NEG- CAUS-become DECL 


“We never sleep with our head to the west.’ 
SDM07-2007-109, told by Ananta Singphow, (2) 


When a verb is multisyllabic, the causative is formed with a verb ngun (/nun'/) ‘tell’ as 
in the elicited sentence khi phe mdat ngun bai (/khii? phee? modat! nun! bai’/), literally 
‘3SG A.AG listen tell IMP’. 

This form is rarely encountered in texts, but it is seen in (1222): 


1222) kau ma Iwu mgah kau ma Ithah mgah kau 
kau? maa! lowu?? moga?’ kau? maa!’ lotha?? moga?! kau’ 
some one west side some one east side some 
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ma uttor* dokhin* north** south** sot rai na go 
maa’ uttor dokhin north south sot? rai! naa? go' 
one north south north south like do SEQ TOP 
dat na go numsa grim lwa ngun 
dat' naa? go! num?saa? gərim! lə=waa? pun! 
send SEQ TOP female catch TAKE=COS tell 


‘Some were commanded and sent west, some east, some to the north and to the 
south, to seize and bring back girls.’ 


SDM07-20040705-008, told by Mya Sa Turung, (23) 


In this case the phrase grim lwa ngun can be translated as ‘made to seize’. When 
translating this passage, Kon Kham and Kon Seng Turung both felt that the final word was 
clearly ngun, although Mya Sa is an elderly speaker and as a consequence his diction is not 
always clear. The form ngun is obviously related to the speech act verb ngu ‘say’. 

As a plain verb, ngun is exemplified in (1223): 


1223) dau wa pung  mahosatha na pung wa khi 
dau? waa! pun? maho satha naa? pun? waa! khii* 
that DEF story PN POSS story DEF 3SG 
loi ma ngu ya ngun 
loi? maa! nuu! yaa? nun! 
little one tell BENF tell 


‘Tell him a short Mahosatha story.’ 
SDMO07-200302-008, told by Kon Seng Turung, (123) 


Several monosyllabic verbs are not able to be causativised with /so-/. According to 
Ananta Singphow, the transitive verb mup cannot be causativised in this way, so *smup is 
not possible but rather mup sngun (/mup* s9-nun'/) ‘make him hit’ would be used. 

The form *ska as the causative of the verb ka (/kaa*/) ‘write’ was declared to be 
ungrammatical by Monindra Turung and Kon Kham Turung. This may be due to its formal 
similarity with the reported evidential ska (see above Section 12.5). 


17.6 Complementation 


Complementation refers to a situation in which a notional sentence or predication is an 
argument of another predicate (Noonan 2007:42). This is exemplified in Turung by (1224), 
an elicited example in which the notional sentence ngai jolpan sa goh, shown in the 
example as bracketed, is an argument of the main verb mit. This notional sentence is 
referred to as a complement clause. 


1224) ngai jolpan* sa goh ngu na mit 
yai? jolpan saa? gor? nuu! naa? mit? 
[1sG jolpan eat FUT.IMM] say POSS think 


‘I hope to eat Jolpan.’ 
Sentence spoken by Kon Kham Turung 
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The complement clause is marked by the phrase ngu na, realised prosodically 
unstressed, and arguably grammaticalising as a complementiser. Example (1224) might 
literally be translated as ‘(I am) of thinking, saying “I will eat jolpan.’ This use of a speech 
act verb to introduce the complement clause is not surprising, considering that one of the 
main functions of complementation in many languages is to introduce reported speech. 
Reported speech is treated below in Section 17.6.4. 

Dixon (2006) identified two main classes of predicates that tend to have complement 
clauses as one of their arguments. He termed these as ‘Primary B Verbs’, that is verbs that 
can take either a noun phrase or a complement clause as an argument and ‘Secondary verbs 
(or concepts)’, which modify the meanings of verbs. Primary B verbs were distinguished 
from Primary A verbs, that is verbs that can only take noun phrases as arguments. 

Whether Primary B and Secondary verbs have complement clauses as their arguments 
differs from language to language. Dixon (2006) divides Secondary concepts into four 
subtypes, Secondary A including Negators, Modals, Beginning-type and Trying-type, 
Secondary B including ‘want, wish for, hope’ and Secondary C including ‘make, cause, 
force’ and so on. 

In Turung, negation is not expressed by complementation, but by means of a negative 
prefix (see below Chapter 19). Causation, one of the Secondary C concepts, is encoded 
morphologically and was discussed above in Section 17.5. 

In this section on complementation, we will first examine the status of the 
complementiser in Turung (Section 17.6.1), then the realisation of Secondary concepts in 
terms of Dixon (2006) in Section 17.6.2 and the realisation of Primary B verbs in Section 
17.6.3. The chapter will conclude with a detailed discussion of reported speech (Section 
17.6.4). 


17.6.1 The status of complementiser in Turung 


In example (1224), we suggested that the phrase ngu na, literally ‘say SEQ’ might be 
analysed as a complementiser. As might be expected given that ngu is a verb meaning 
‘say’, this phrase is frequently found in reported speech examples (see Section 17.6.4 
below). It is also found with other complement clauses that do not involve reported speech. 

The use of ngu na is demonstrated in the elicited examples (1225) and (1226), a pair of 
examples showing variability in constituent order. The complement clause, balipathar n-sa 
goh is bracketed in each case. 


1225) dainih gai ksung ngu lu [khan balipathar 
dai*ni?? gai? kosun? yuu! luu? ləkhan’ balipathar 
today very cold say get cause [PN 
n- sa goh ngu na ngai mit 
n- saa! gor nuu! naa? nai? mit? 

NEG- go FUT.IMM] say POSS 1sG think 


‘Because it is too cold today, I decided not to go to Balipathar.’ 
SDM07-20040707-006, elicited from Kon Kham Turung, (32) 
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1226) ngai dainih balipathar n- sa goh ngu 
nai? daiîni?? balipathar n- saa! go? nuu’ 
1sG today [PN NEG- go FUT.IMM ] say 
na mit gai ksung [khan 
naa? mit? gai? kosun? lokhan? 

POSS think very cold cause 


‘I decided not to go to Balipathar today, because it is too cold.’ 
SDM07-20040707-006, elicited from Kon Kham Turung, (33) 


It may be argued that thinking is conceptually associated with speech, and that in this 
case the use of a speech act verb is appropriate. Following this line of argument, it might 
be better to translate (1225) as ‘Because it is too cold today, I thought, saying “I will not to 


33 9 


Balipathar”. 


The phrase ngu na as a complementiser occurs only infrequently in texts, although it 
does occur in (1227), an example of reported speech, translateable literally as ‘Tell me, 


” 9) 


saying “Catching them”. 


1227) grim la ngu na ngai phe sgnown bai 
gorim' laa? nuu! naa? pai? phee? səņoon? bai? 
[catch TAKE] say SEQ 1sG A.AG discuss IMP 


‘Tell me about catching them.’ 
SDM07-20040705-008, told by Mohudhar Turung, (184) 


Similarly in a more complex example, (1228), there is also reported speech with ngu na. 


1228) dengut di si de ntah mu si de chumphoh wa 
de' nut! dii! sii de! n'ta?! muu’! sii de! ~—s cum'pho?! waa' 
then LV [die REAL house also die REAL person DEF ]rop 
mu khi mu nikpan ang du hohgoh 
muu’ khii? muu! nik°pan? ap? duu? ho? go?? 
also 3S also [Nirvana at come wish] 
ngu na go sot di na 
puu’ naa? go! sot! dii' naa? 
say SEQ TOP like LV SEQ 
akyiu woi ya nga 
a'kyiu’? woi? yaa? naa 
bless bless BENF FUT 


‘Then for the house of the dead person, and for the people in that house, he will 
bless and pray that they will come to yonder Nirvana, like this.’ 


SDMO07-20050701-017, told by Ja Ai Turung, (18) 


In this example, there is a topic ‘As for the house of the dead person and the people in 
the house’, followed by the main clause ‘He will bless and pray (saying) that [(they) will 
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come to Nirvana,’ a complement clause that is shown bracketed in (1228). The main verb 
is a compound akyiu woi ‘bless’ and the A argument of this clause is khi ‘3sc’. 

A second possible complementiser in  Turung is the Assamese 
complementiser/relativiser je, exemplified below in (1237) and (1268), both of which can 
also be treated as examples of reported speech. This complementiser, notated as ze by 
Kalita (2003:151) is also employed in Assamese to head relative clauses in that language. 
It is also used as a complementiser in Assamese, where it is found with the same set of 
verbs as ngu na. 


17.6.2 The realisation of ‘Secondary Concepts’ 

As discussed earlier, most secondary concepts, as defined by Dixon (2006) are not 
realised with complement clauses. Some of the secondary concepts, however, are treated 
here because their form approaches that of a complement clause. 

The ‘trying’ type within Dixon’s Secondary A, is realised in Turung as shown in 
(1229), where the main verb is yu, literally ‘see’, and possible complement clause is shown 
bracketed. 


1229) klai deng go nang lung n- ngut de 
kolai* den? go! nan? lun? n- put! de! 
wait after TOP [2sG go up NEG- able REAL] 
ngai lung yuh na na ntah lung yu 
yai? lun? yur! naa? naa? n'ta?! luy? yuu? 
[1sG goup godown 2SG POSS house goup] see 


nanga lkang goi 

nonaa' ləkaņ? goi? 

CONT stair at 

‘Wait, if you are unable to go up, I will try to go up into your house, up the stairs.’ 


SDM07-200302-008B, told by Bong Jap, (48) 


The construction on the second and third lines is a single clause, a serial verb 
construction where the verb yu has a special meaning of ‘try and see’, a polysemy that is 
common in Southeast Asian languages. It is literally ‘I am seeing going up going up into 
your house, by stairs’. 

In elicitation, the ‘trying’ type of complement clause was realised with a different 
construction, as shown in (1230): 


1230) topon i ningkin jo jung nanga 
topon ii? niņ?kin? joo’ jun? nanaa' 
PN AG song PURP try CONT 


‘Topon tried/tries to sing.’ 
SDM07-20040707-006, elicited from Kon Kham Turung, (8) 


This is analysed as a serial verb construction jo jung ‘PURP-try’ in which the purposive 
is explicitly marked. 
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Some other secondary concepts, such as ra ‘need’ and myu ‘want’ are discussed above 
in Section 10.9. 


17.6.3 The realisation of ‘Primary B verbs’ 

Dixon (2006) divided Primary B verbs, that is verbs that can take as arguments either 
noun phrases or complement clauses, into four main types, which he terms ‘Attention’, 
‘Thinking’, ‘Liking’ and ‘Speaking’. 

The visual attention verbs toi ‘see’ is exemplified in (1231): 


1231) sot rai nanga na khni toi na go 
sot! rai! nanaa' naa? khonii? toi? naa? go' 
[like this LV CONT SEQ] [3PL see SEQ TOP] 
rah na dai ksa phe as biya* go 
ra?! naa? dai? kəsaa? phee® ... biya go! 

[love SEQ] that girl A.AG i marriage TOP 

dai ksa i dai jan phe biya* — korai* hah 

dai? kəsaa? ii dai? jan? phee? biya korai ha?’ 

that son AG that girl AAG marry do DECL 
‘Like that, they could see that he was in love, and so the son married that very 
girl.’ 


SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (19) 


The structure of this example is presented in (1232): 


1232) sot rai nanga na ‘this being so’ 
khni toi na go ‘they having seen’ 
rah na ‘having loved’ 
dai ksa phe ... biya go ‘to that boy, marriage’ (spoken in error) 


dai ksa i dai jan phe biya korai hah ‘the son married that girl’ 


In this example, the first three sections of the text are marked by the sequnetial marker 
na. This example does not consist of a complement taking verb and a complement clause, 
but rather of two juxtaposed clauses ‘they having seen’ and ‘having loved’, which are 
interpreted as meaning ‘they saw that he was in love’ 

An alternative structure is to place a clause marked by de ‘realis’ as the argument of the 
complement taking verb, as in (1233): 


1233) kachin thah nga na go yah gah mu 
kachin tha?! naa? naa? go' ya?! ga?! muu 
[Kachin with live SEQ TOP now language also 


1 
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ibu i na gah wa thai tai gah 

ii? buu? ii? naa? ga?! waa! thai? tai? ga?! 

1PL 1PL POSS language DEF PN Tai language 
wa mlap de n- mu ti 

waa! məlap? de! n- muu! ć tii? 

DEF forget REAL] NEG- see QN 


‘Because we were with the Kachins, our language, our Thai or Tai language, was 
forgotten, haven’t you seen?’ 


SDM07-20040705-008, told by Mya Sa Turung, (26) 


In (1231), the clause containing the verb of perception, the complement taking verb, 
was expressed first and marked by na. In (1233) we find a different pattern of two clauses. 
The first, longer, clause with a further clause embedded in it is translated as ‘(Since) we 
were with the Kachins, our language, our Tai language, was lost’ and this is followed by a 
second clause ‘Haven’t (you) seen?’ which is a question. The smaller clause n-mu ti is 
prosodically part of the single sentence that is transcribed in (1233). 

Examples (1234) and (1235) show two sentences, where the implication is ‘I heard that 
they would come down, having shot that arrow ...’ 


1234) danbowng plah gap na dai plah phe 
dan*boon*? pəla?? gap' naa? dai? pəla?? phee? 
bow arrow shoot SEQ that arrow A.AG 
khan na nam klah na yuh 
khan? naa’? nam?  kəla?' naa? yur! 
follow SEQ forest pass through SEQ come down 
nown dai nga 
noon? dai? naa! 


bring REAL FUT 
‘They would have come down, having shot that arrow, having followed it and 
having passed through the forest.’ 


1235) dwa mu naang he 
də = waa! muu! naaņ? hee’ 
[that=DEF]o also hear STILL 
‘That also I heard.’ 


SDM07-20050707-014, told by Soi U Shyam, (33)-(34) 


The O argument in (1235) is literally ‘that one’ and refers back to the whole of (1234). 
As can be seeing from the foregoing examples, in Turung texts, there is no complement 
clause construction involving attention verbs, rather a structure of juxtaposing clauses in 
which one clause is interpreted as the complement of the other. 

In certain elicited sentences, a different structure was observed, where the complement 
clause is marked by the definiteness marker wa, as shown in (1236). 
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1236) topon ningkin wa i naang 
topon  niņ?kin? waa! ii? naan? 
[PN sing/song DEF] 1PL hear 
“We hear Topon singing.’ 


SDM07-20040707-006, elicited from Kon Kham Turung, (22) 


Example (1236) has a surface OAV structure, with the complement clause in O function 
and in a topical position. The word ningkin can be treated as either a verb or a noun, but in 
(1236) it is analysed as a verb, because if it were a noun there would be some 
morphological linking to the noun Topon. For example, if the O were expressed as topon 
na ningkin wa ‘Topon-Poss-song-DEF’, then this would be a simple noun phrase “Topon’s 
song’. The marking by the definiteness marker wa shows that the bracketed portion in 
(1236) can be treated as an NP. 

Example (1237) shows a complement clause headed by a complementiser je, a form 
borrowed from Assamese, and used in the same way as it would be used in Assamese. 


1237) daiyong mu je* ngai na 3 numjan phe 
dai? yon? muua? je yai? naa? ... numôĉjan? phee? 
at that time see that [lsG poss girl A.AG 
ngai na numsa phe nsot si wa hah 
pai? naa? num’saa? phee? np?sot! sii waa? ha?! 
1sG poss female A.AG like die Cos DECL 


‘Then he saw that “My girl, my wife has died.’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (79) 


In this example, the complement taking verb appears before the complement clause and 
is immediately followed by the borrowed complementiser. This use of an Assamese 
borrowing suggests that Turung does not have a fully grammaticalised complementiser. 

The second class of Primary B verbs that can take complement clauses is termed 
‘thinking’ by Dixon. In (1238), the main verb is mit ‘think’, a word which is both a noun 
meaning ‘mind’ and a verb. Here it is clearly a verb, as it is marked by the declarative 
verbal particle hah. This example could be literally translated as ‘he thought, saying “I 
(will) clean (the fish)”.’ 


1238) chan goh ngu na khi mit hah 
can? gor? nuu! naa? khii? mit? ha?! 
[clean FUT.IMM] say SEQ 3SG think DECL 


‘He thought to clean the fish.’ 
SDM07-200304-006, told by Jyoti Rekha, (14) 


In this example, the complementiser ngu na immediately follows the complement 
clause (bracketed). In (1239), there is a similar structure, but there is no verb explicitly 
indication thinking, and the complement clause is in the form of a direct speech report. 
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1239) ndai mu ngai sat he ra hah 
ndai? muu’ nai? sat? hee’ raa? ha?' 
[this also 1SG kill STILL should DECL] 
ngu na go chingkha lam ang chap na go 
nuu! naa? go! cin’khaa' lam? an’ cap? naa? go’ 
think SEQ TOP door way at stand SEQ TOP 


‘I should kill her”, he thought, and, standing at the door ...’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (78) 


We interpret the bracketed clause in (1239) as thinking rather than speaking out loud. In 
the context of this sentence, where a young man has decided to kill his wife because he 
thinks she is a kind of devil, he would have been silent at this time or else his wife would 
have heard him. 

In (1240), there are two sentences in apposition, shown in brackets. 


1240) si n- nga mlap wa cau sikkya 
sii’ n- naa? məlap? waa? cau!  sik°kyaa? 
[dish NEG- have] [forget COS Chaw _ Sikkya] 


‘Chaw Sikkya forgot to give him any dishes.’ 
SDM07-200304-005, told by Muhidhar Shyam, (19) 


The interpretation given for (1240) arises from the context. Chaw Sikkya, the king of 
heaven, has sent the brothers Khun Lung and Khun Lai down on a golden ladder to found 
the Tai race. He gave them food, but Khun Lai, the younger of the two, received only rice 
and no dishes to eat with the rice. At this point (1240) is spoken. It would be literally 
translated. ‘There were no vegetables. Chaw Sikkya forgot them.’ This is another example 
of an appositional complementation strategy. 

Such appositional complementation strategies are very common with the verb choi 
‘know’, as shown in (1241): 


1241) e ndai dingla wa ri gah n- choi de 
e n°dai> din'laa’ waa! rii? ga? n- coi’ de! 
EXCL DEM old man DEF [cane bisect] NEG- know REAL 


‘She thought: “Oh, this old man doesn’t know how to bisect cane.’ 
SDM07-200302-010, told by Soi U Shyam, (19) 


In (1241), the complement taking verb ‘know’ appears after the complement clause, 
whereas in (1242) it appears before: 


1242) dai go kphu wa choi hah 
dai? go! ko-phuu* waa coi? ha?! 
that TOP AR-EL.BR DEF know DECL 
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O yah lak go khi pura* sa... 

o ya?! lak? go! khii* pura sa ... 
[HESIT now now TOP 3SG complete ERR 

sangwoi gah wa lu hah 

saņ?woi’? ga?! waa! lw’? ha?! 

knowledge word DEF get DECL] 


‘And then the elder brother knew that now he had got complete knowledge of 
moral excellence.’ 


SDM07-200304-002, told by Soi Ming, (75) 


In elicited examples with the verb choi ‘know’ both orderings observed in (1241) and 
(1242) are found, with the ‘know’ verb after the complement in (1243) and before it in 
(1244). In (1243) the complement clause is clearly a nominal, as shown by the definiteness 
marker wa, but in (1244) there is no wa 


1243) topon i gai gja la ningkin wa 
topon ii gai?  gəja laa? niņ?kin? waa! 
[PN AG very good TAKE song DEF] 
ngai choi 
nai? coi? 
1sG know 


‘I know that Topon sings very well.’ 
SDM07-20040707-006, elicited from Kon Kham Turung, (30) 


1244) ngai choi topon i gai gja la ningkin 
pai? coi? topon i ga?  gəja laa? niņ’kin?” 
1Sg know [PN AG very good TAKE song] 


‘I know that Topon sings very well.’ 
SDM07-20040707-006, elicited from Kon Kham Turung, (29) 


Given that Turung is a verb final language, we might expect the complement clause to 
appear before the complement taking verb, as in (1241) and (1243). The alternative 
ordering seems to arise as a result of Assamese influence and the complementiser je as in 
(1237) above. 

A third class within Primary B verbs is termed ‘Liking’ by Dixon (2006). In Turung, 
liking is generally expressed with the verb myu, exemplified in (1245): 


1245) ngai phe yup myu 
gai? phee? yup! məyuu’? 
ISG A.AG sleep want 


‘I really want to sleep.’ 
Sentence spoken by Lokeswar Turung 
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The verb myu never occurs without one argument that is a clause. It could therefore be 
argued that (1245) is not monoclausal. 

Sometimes the complement clause is in A function, as in (1246) where topon ningkin 
wa ‘Topon-sing/song-DEF’ can be argued to be the A of the verb sjan. That sjan is a 
transitive verb, taking an animate O, is shown in (1247), where the O is marked by phe 
(see above Section 9.2.3). 


1246) topon — ningkin wa ngu na gai sjan 
topon nin’ kin? waa! nuu! naa? gai? sojan! 
PN sing DEF say SEQ very annoy 


“Topon’s singing annoys me.’ 
SDM07-20040707-006, elicited from Kon Kham Turung, (52) 


Example (1247) does not include a complement clause, because topon na ningkin wa is 
a noun phrase headed by ningkin as a noun. 


1247) topon na ningkin wa ngai phe gai sjan 
topon naa? niņy?kin?? waa! pai?  phee? gai? səjan! 
[PN Poss sing DEF], [1SG A.AG]o very annoy 


“Topon’s song annoys me.’ 
SDM07-20040707-006, elicited from Kon Kham Turung, (53) 


In (1246), the function of ngu ‘say’ appears to be as a complementiser. 


17.6.4 Reported Speech 


The fourth class within primary B verbs is termed ‘Speaking’ by Dixon (2006), whose 
complements constitute indirect speech. Under Dixon’s analysis, direct speech is not 
regarded as a complement of a verb, but in Turung the distinction between direct and 
indirect speech is not always clear, so the two phenomena will be treated together. 

Given that Turung sentences are usually verb final, there will not always be a clear 
distinction between direct speech, where the speech report is not an argument of the 
sentence, and indirect speech where it is. Consider examples (1248) to (1252), from a 
discussion between a ghost and her parents. In these examples, the addressee of the speech 
act verb is marked by phe, as we see in (1248). The reported speech items are bracketed. 


1248) phrong wa na wa na numsa wa na 
phron? wa’ naa? waa? naa? numĉ?saa? waa? naa? 
escape COS POSS return POSS wife return POSS 
khi na gnu ni gwa ni phe su sa 
khii? naa? gə-nuu? nii? gə-waa! nii? phee? suu? saa! 
3Sg POSS AR-MO PL AR-FA PL A.AG tell go 


‘After he escaped, she returned, the wife returned and went to tell her parents.’ 
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1249) ame awa ngai san aima lu hah nga 
a'-mee? a'-waa! pai’ san? aimaa! luu? ha?! naa’ 
[OR-MO OR-FA  1SG meat one get DECL] tell 


a7 3 


‘Mother, father, I have got one (piece of) meat”. 


1250) hara soh la sa go nga 
hara so?” laa? saa! go! yaa’ 
HESIT [let’s bring go] TOP tell 


‘Let me bring it,” she said.’ 


1251) dai Les gnu ni ngu he nang n- nai 
dai? 1... gə-nuu? nii puu! hee! nan? n- nai? 
this a AR-MO PL say [STILL 2SG NEG-  NEG.be 
msuh dkun si dkun n- si dkun 
məsu?’ dəkun? sii? də=kun? n’- sii? də = kun? 
lie maybe die maybe NEG- die ma ybe] 


‘The parents said to her, “Are you deceiving us, is he dead or not?’ 


1252) si hah de nga si hah nga 
sii? ha?! de! yaa’ sii? ha?! naa 
[die DECL REAL] say [die DECL] say 


‘(But) she said, “He is dead, he is dead.” 
SDMO07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (36) to (41) 


In the analysis presented here, (1249), (1250) and (1251) are all direct speech. In (1249) 
and (1251), direct speech is signalled by the 2" person pronoun, showing that there has 
been no shift in person deixis. In (1249) there is also a vocative. In both cases, the reported 
speech is followed by a speech act verb. In the case of (1249) and (1250), the speech act 
verb is in (1248), and the two sentences following are both spoken by the girl. In (1250), 
there is also a speech act verb, but this is analysed as being an example of a light verb (LV) 
(see Section 10.7). 

In (1251), the speech act verb and the direct speech are grouped together in a single 
sentence, but the direct speech component, shown bracketed, is not analysed as 
syntactically part of the sentence. In (1252) on the other hand, there is no signal for direct 
speech (i.e. no vocative, no maintenance of pronoun deixis), the speech act verb follows 
the reported speech. This is analysed as indirect speech, and the indirect speech is inside 
the clause. 

Speech act verbs have two or three arguments, an agent, an addressee, marked by phe, 
and the speech report. 

A further signal of direct speech is the presence of an imperative morpheme. This, 
combined with features such as tone of voice, will be necessary to disambiguate direct and 
indirect speech, as shown in (1253) and (1254), where the reported speech elements are 
bracketed. 
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1253) 


1254) 


1255) 


There are no pronouns or vocatives in (1253) and (1254), but the verbs klau and mo are 
both inherently imperative words that would not be expected in any indirect speech 
situation (see below Section 18.5 for a discussion of the inherently imperative words). 
These examples show reported commands, discussed further below in Chapter 18.1. 
Reported commands are often marked by the imperative marker sen, which is always 


rah de yong go klau klau dum 
rat? de! yon? go' kəlau? kəlau? dum! 
love REAL when TOP [come! come! PRT 
phalap luh 

phaa'lap' 1u? 

tea drink] 

‘If we liked him we would call “Come, come and drink tea.’ 

tamul* mo 

tamul mo? 


[betel nut take!] 
‘Have some betel nut!’ 


ngu na sjoh 
nuu' naa? so-jo!? 
tell POSS CAUS-give 


‘And after speaking we would give him (tea).’ 
SDM07-20050702-013, told by Am Seng Wakhyet, (213) to (215) 


translated as being direct speech, but it is not found in (1253) and (1254). 


Example (1255) also shows the use of ngu na, which has been discussed above as a kind 


of complementiser, but here it is clearly the speech act verb, followed by na. 


The Assamese complementiser je or ze is also used, as in (1237) above and here with a 
speech act verb (1256). This is analysed as direct speech, due to the presence of the 2”? 


person pronoun nang. 


1256) 


daiyong go dingla gumgai bok su je 

dai? yon? go! diņ'laa' gum'gai! bok! suu je 
then TOP old man old woman group tell that* 
Ikhaam ma n a ngga wa thu 
lokhaam? maa’ n a n'gaa' waa! thuu? 
[finger span one ERR HESIT ground DEF dig 
nang ntah sjo nga de sra ang goi 
nan! n'ta?! səjoo! yaa? de! soraa” an? goi? 
2SG house make CONT REAL place at at] 


‘Then the old men and old women would tell that they should dig one finger 
span’s (depth) at the place where you are building a house.’ 


SDM07-20050706-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (4) 
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Example (1257) is analysed as indirect speech because there is shift in the person deixis 
(the original statement would have been ‘I need no land’) and the speech act verb is in final 
position. 


1257) khi phe ngga n- ra hah nga 
khii? phee? gaa n- raa? ha?! naa! 
3SG A.AG land NEG- need DECL tell 


‘He said that he required no land.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (33) 


Sentences like (1257) in which there is a shift in person deixis are very infrequent in 
Turung discourse. 

Example (1258) is also analysed as indirect speech. This analysis is supported by two 
pieces of evidence. Firstly, the main verb nga ‘say’ is transitive, because the A argument 
‘mother and father’ is marked by i, historically an agentive/ergative marker in Turung (see 
above Section 9.2.1). The only constituent which can be the O is the bracketed reported 
speech clause. The second argument for this as indirect speech is that the verb is in final 
position, and the embedding of the speech report between the agentive/ergative marked 
argument that represents the speaker of the utterance and the speech verb suggests that the 
speech report is syntactically part of the sentence. This will be one of the diagnostic 
features for indirect speech in Turung, an analysis supported in this case by the the fact that 
there are no pronouns or vocatives that would signal direct speech. 


1258) daiyong gnu gwa i joi* ngkhong ba* 
dai? yon? gə-nuu? gə-waa' ii joi n'khon? ba 
then AR-MO AR-FA AG [kg two or 
joi* msum go n- loh nga dgo 
joi — məsum? go! n- — lo? paa! do=go' 
kg three TOP NEG- much]lo say REAL=TOP 


‘Then the parents of the bride will say that two or three kg are not sufficient.’ 
SDM07-200309-009, told by Aishu Shyam, (49) 


Example (1259), on the other hand, has to be syntactically analysed as direct speech. It 
is in two intonation units, the first equating to the reported speech clause, and the second to 
the clause in which the speech act verb occurs. 


1259) yah ktang da khi dwa mit hah 
ya?! kotan* daa? khii? də=waa! mit ha?! 
[now where keeplpirsp [3sG]a [that=DEF]o think DECL 


‘Now where will I keep it?” he thought that.’ 
SDM07-200406-012, told by Soi U Shyam, (8) 


The O argument of the verb mit ‘think’ is in fact dwa ‘that’, which refers back to the 
reported speech. 

Direct speech can occur without a speech act verb, as shown in (1260) to (1263), all of 
which are direct speech as indicated by the use of the 2" person singular pronoun nang in 
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(1260), (1261) and (1262). There is no speech act verb in either the first two lines of 
(1260) or in (1263) which frames the direct speech, but there is a light verb in (1263). This 
is something similar to ‘And she like ...’ followed by direct speech in English. 


1260) acha na ksa jan phe acha 
a'-caa” naa? kəsaa? jan? phee? a'-caa? 
OR-MO.YO.BR POSS child female A.AG OR-MO.YO.BR 
na ksa jan phe 
naa? kəsaa? jan? phee* 
POSS child female A.AG 
nang gai ton phiau hah 
nan? gai? ton? phiau? ha?! 
[2sG very stylish excessive DECL] 
‘(You could say) to your mother’s younger brother’s daughter, “You are very 
stylish.’ 

1261) nsot di ton yong go nang phe ngai 
n’sot! dii! ton? yon? go! nan? phee nai’? 
[like LV stylish when TOP 2SG A.AG 1SG 
la da mna skhring da mna 
laa? daa? mənaa? sə-khriņ? daa? mənaa? 
take KEEP also=IMP CAUS-keep KEEP also=IMP] 


‘And since you are stylish like that, I would like to take you, to keep you.’ 


1262) ba* nang phe ngai n- rah hah 
ba nan? phee? pai’? n- ra? ha?! 
[or 2SG A.AG 1sG NEG- love DECL 
sot yong go nang phe n- la hah 
sot! yon? go! nan? phee? — n’- laa? ha?! 
like when TOP 2SG A.AG NEG- take DECL] 


‘If I don’t love you I won’t take you.’ 


1263) dai sot di 
dai? sot! dii! 
that like LV 
‘Like this.’ 


SDM07-20050702-004, told by Mohudhar Turung, (42)-(45) 


One evening a group of Turungs were sitting around a fire talking about the language of 
flirtation. An elderly couple were joking about when they first met, and I asked the wife 
whether her husband was handsome when he was young. She immediately answered, 
jokingly, that he was not, and he responded with (1264). 
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1264) n- sop de mai msuh gumgai 
n- sop’ de’ mai? məsu??  gum'gai' 
[NEG- beautiful REAL] lie tell lies old woman 


‘The old woman is telling lies that I wasn’t handsome.’ 
SDM07-20050702-005, told by Mya Seng Turung, (146) 


The clause n-sop de was the exact words of the wife, spoken a few moments earlier. 
These words are therefore direct speech, and should probably be translated ‘““He wasn’t 
handsome” the old woman is telling lies.’ The structure of this example is the echoing of a 
previous statement and making comment on it. This is not therefore a typical example of 
direct speech, although syntactically it is very similar to (1259), where the direct speech 
was followed by a well-formed clause which included a demonstrative that referred back to 
the direct speech. 

In (1264), the clause mai msuh gumgai is a well formed clause on its own, with mai as 
the O argument of the verb msuh. It is argued here that mai refers back to the speech 
report, and so perhaps a better translation is ‘He wasn’t handsome”. It’s a lie the old 
woman is telling.’ 

Another signal of direct speech is the presence of the hortative particle soh ‘let’s’ which 
is exemplified in (1265). 


1265) khah ang nown la khanu ang nown la 
kha?  aņ}? noon? laa? khaanuu? ap? noon? laa? 
water at bring TAKE river at bring TAKE 
bowng sngun sa soh 
boon? sgun? saa! so?? 

[head shave go let’s] 


‘(The man) took him to the water, to the middle of the river, and said “Let’s go and 
shave your head”.’ 


SDM07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (86) 


No speech act verb is required here because this speech report, shown in brackets, 
cannot be anything but a direct speech report because of the presence of soh. 
Table 101 summarises the findings on the difference between direct and indirect speech: 


Table 101: Difference between direct and indirect speech 


Constituent Pronouns Vocatives Imperative/ Tone of voice 
order Hortative 
Indirect AOypirspV shift deixis No No - 
speech 
Direct speech | AV pirsp maintain Yes Yes Mimetic 
deixis 


There are some problematic cases. When the (1266) and (1267) were translated, Pradip 
Thoumoung insisted that they be treated as a single sentence, which suggested that direct 
speech might indeed be regarded as syntactically part of a clause. 
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1266) 


1267) 


bowng  sngun na glang ma phyot ningdim 
boon? spun? naa? gəlaņ? maa! phyot' nin’ dim? 
head shave SEQ time one cut after 

a ka ka ka nga 

a'k? ka? ka? naa! 

[ONOM ONOM ONOM] say 

‘And he shaved and cut his head, (and the boy cried) “a ka ka ka” 
SDM07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (87) 

e ningsi rat wa de ningsi dai 

e niņ’sii? ra? waa? de!  nip’sii? dai? 
[EXCL knife cut COS REAL knife sharp] 
bai na glai mu nggah phyot 

bai? naa’? golai? muu! ga?! phyot’ 

after POSS again again side cut 


‘Ah, the knife is cutting you, that sharp knife,” and cut the other side.’ 
SDM07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (88) 


In our analysis, these two examples have been separated. In (1266) the reported speech 
is a series of onomatopoeic expressions uttered by a young boy ghost who is having his 
head cut off. These are followed by a unstressed instatiation of the speech act verb nga, 
and given the position it could be argued that the reported speech is the O of the speech act 
verb. Given that the agent of the speech act verb is not stated, it is not possible to 
disambiguate this. 

Direct speech can be discontinuous, as shown in (1268), where the direct constituents 
are bracketed. 


1268) khi n- kam yong dai kphu wa 
khii? n- kam? yoy? dai? kə-phuu? waa! 
3SG NEG- want when this AR-EL.BR DEF 
n- rai anau e nga na je" 

n- rai’ a'-nau* e naa’ naa? je 
[NEG- be OR-YO.SIB voc] say POSS COMP 
i nsot di khonglu** dana*** sa 

ii? nĉsot! dii! = khon*luu® dana saa! 

[1PL like LV alms alms go] 


“When he did not want to give, his elder brother said “No, younger brother, (it is 
not the way not to give alms)”, he said, “This is the way we go to give alms (to the 


monks).’ 
SDM07-200304-002, told by Soi Ming, (7) 


In this example, the Assamese complementiser je is employed and this suggests that the 
clause on the third line of the example can be treated as a case of indirect speech. 
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In example (1269), we see a proverb being quoted (shown in brackets) and its 


explanation. 


1269) ndau 
n?dau’? 
this 


khni 
khənii? 
3SG 


khaang i 
khaaņ? ii? 
[Naga AG 


psi 
pəsii? 
cotton 


ang 
an? 


psi dut khni bum 

pəsii? dut! khənii? bum? 
cotton sell] 3SG mountain at 
rai 

rai! 

do 


‘This “The Nagas sell cotton” means that there they live in the mountains and they 
make cotton.’ 


SDM07-20050706-016, told by Sai Su Shyam, (6) 


Questions can also be reported, as nang ktang na ‘where are you from?’ exemplified in 


(1270). This is direct speech, as shown by the use of the a person pronoun. 


1270) grim 
gorim! 
catch 


nang 
nan? 
[2SG 


na go 

naa? go' 

SEQ TOP 
ktang na 
kotan* naa 


where 


Poss] 


daiktah na san 

dai? kota?! naa? san? 

after SEQ ask 
daiktah na khi nga 
dai? kota?! naa? khii? 
after SEQ 3Sg say 


naa! 


‘And catching up with her, afterwards he asked her, “Lady, where are you from?”, 


he said’ 


SDM07-200304-006, told by Jyoti Rekha, (36) 


When there are no pronouns or vocatives in the report of a question, it is difficult to tell 
whether it ought to be translated in English with direct speech or indirect speech. In 
(1271), the speech report follows the speech act verb (san ), and following the principles 
laid out in Table 101, this example ought to be translated as direct speech. 


1271) moi 


2 


[long ago 


bok 
bok! 


group 


pat 
pat 
ERR 


moi 

moi? 

long ago 
ntah sjo 
n'ta?!  səjoo' 
house make 
chre 
cəree? 


ceremonial leader 


i na turung chumphoh 
go! ii? naa? torun’ cum'pho?! 
TOP 1PL POSS Turung person 

nga yong go chaumun ho 
naa? yon? go!  cau'mun? ho? 
CONT when TOP] [monk yonder 
dingla gumgai phe san 
diņ'laa' gum'gai' phee? san? 

old man old woman A.AG ask 
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lah kning di akyang wa nga de 
la?! konin? di? = a'kyan? waa! naa” de! 
TAKE.DECL] [how LV custom DEF say REAL] 


‘Long long ago, when our Turung people were building a house, they would ask 
the monk, or ceremonial leader or old men and women to say what the customs 
were for this.’ 


SDM07-20050706-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (3) 


In fact this example has been translated with indirect speech, because the direct speech 
would probably have employed a pronoun. 

Sometimes the speech act verb for a reported question is an unusual one, as with (1272), 
where the speech act verb is ningkin ‘sing’. 


1272) kintu* dai singphoh pang ang mkhau mla 
kintu dai? sin'pho?! par? an? məkhau? məlaa? 
but this Singpho area at what how 
du lu wa la de dai gmung wa 
duu? luu? waa? laa? de! dai? = gomun” waa 
come GET COS TAKE REAL that matter DEF 
ngai mi i na ningkin aima ningkin 
pai mii? ii? naa? nin°kin* ai°maa’  niņ’kin? 
1sG earlier  1PL POSS song one sing 
dgo 
do= go! 

REAL=TOP 
‘But how did we come to the Singpho area?”, in these words, I earlier sang about it 
in one song.’ 


SDM07-20040702-010, told by Mohudhar Turung, (148) 


This example is clearly direct speech, because as in (1259) above, there is a phrase in 
the main sentence (dai gmung wa ) that refers to the direct speech complement, which is 
therefore analysed as being outside the main sentence. 

Apart from its possible use as a complementiser, discussed above in Section 17.6.1, the 
verb ngu is also found in naming sentences, as in (1273): 


1273) dekhan snang go ngalong ngu dum 
dai? lokhan* —_sonan? go! naa'lon? nuu! dum! 
therefore 1PL top type of animal say PRT 


‘Therefore we call it nga long.’ 
SDM07-20030704A-003, told by Bong Jap, (94) 


In (1274), the verb ngu is not translated into English. The phrase msum yah ngu snih 
could be literally rendered ‘the day which is called the third day’. 
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1274) si na msum yah ngu snih go 
sii? naa? məsum? ya?! nuu! səni?? go! 
[die Poss] [three day say day] TOP 
somlungpai 
som? lun? pai? 
funeral 


‘On the third day after the death, there is the ritual som lung pai.’ 
SDM07-20050701-016, told by Ja Ai Turung, (3) 


In (1275), the verb ngu is nominalised, with the meaning ‘saying’. 


1275) lik go ningsa dgo ningnaan ngu phah 
lik! go! niņ saa? də = go! niņnaan! puu’ phaa? 
[book TOP old REAL=TOP new say NOMZ] 
n- nga dgo 
n- naa? də = go' 
NEG- have REAL=TOP 


‘There is nothing to say as to old or new books.’ 
SDM07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (3) 


Apart from nga (1252) and ngu (1255), the following verbs are found as speech 


verbs: 


1276) msuh ‘lie’, as in (1264), 


su ‘tell’, as in (1248), 

mit ‘think’, as in (1259), 

sgah ‘call’ as in (1354) below, 
sngown ‘tell, order’, as in (1277), 
khrap ‘cry’, as in (1282), and 
noh ‘pray’, as in (1281). 


In (1277) we see the verb sngown ‘tell’. 


1277) o numnang mphohnih go mimi sa 
o num?naņ? m'pho?ni? go! mii? mii? saa! 
EXCL friend tomorrow TOP early.REDUPL go 
goh na i sngown hah 
gor? naa? ii? sanoon* ha?! 
FUT.IMM SEQ 1PL discuss DECL 
‘(One of them said), “Oh, my friend, let us decide to go fishing early tomorrow 
morning.’ 


SDM07-20030704A-003, told by Bong Jap, (19) 
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The meaning ‘decide’ is implied by the context of this example, which is that not only 
will the two friends discuss the matter of what they are going to do, but will also resolve to 
do something. 

The verb sngown has several senses. It can mean to ‘tell something’, as in (1186) above, 
or to ‘tell someone to do something’, ‘to order’, as in (1278). When used with the 
reciprocal marker, it also means ‘to discuss’ as in (1279): 


1278) mung phe thu sngown daiyong jah hikuli* leh 
mun* phee? thuu? səņoon? dai? yon? ja? hikuli le?’ 
country A.AG digup discuss then gold chain take out 
o khunlai dai mung ang caupha tai 
o khunřlai? dai? mup? ap? cau'phaa? tai’ 

EXCL PN this country at king become 


‘After the people of the country were ordered to dig it up, the golden chain was 
taken out and Khun Lai became king of this country.’ 


SDM07-200304-005, told by Muhidhar Shyam, (65) 


1279) dai sngown kan na nown [khan 
dai? sonoon? kan? naa? noon? ləkhan? 
this discuss RECIP SEQ bring cause 
dai tai de 
dai? tai? de! 
this become REAL 


‘According to your discussion then, what was brought is all right.’ 
SDM07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (109) 


The verb ngu ‘say’ can also be used in the sense of ‘to order’, as in (1280). 


1280) Inih ma nang gnam phe ngu on gnu 
loni?? maa! nan? go-nam? phee? puu! on? gə-nuu? 
one day one 2SG AR-DAU.IN.LAW A.AG say 1INCL AR-MO 
gwa ntah ang sa goh 
go-waa' n'ta?! an? saa! go? 

AR-FA house at go FUT.IMM 


‘Tell that daughter-in-law “Let us both go to your parent’s house one day”.’ 
SDMO07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (47) 


The verb noh ‘pray’ can also be used with a direct speech report, as in (1281). 
1281) dai na maang bok kma kun mchih 


dai? naa? maaņ? bok’ kəmaa? kun? moci?’ 
that POSS child group who maybe ill 
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daiyong dai sban thah mom thah dai na 
dai? yon? dai? səban? tha?! mom? tha?’ dai naa? 
then that flower with candle with that POSS 
O hom dai rai dat na go degoi 

o hom? dai rai! dat' naa? go! de'goi* 
HESIT incense this be put SEQ TOP there 
noh ye i na mchih dau wa mai 
no?! ye? ii? naa? moci? dau? waa! mai? 
pray EXCL 1PL POSS ill that DEF cure 
ra hah 

raa? ha?! 


should DECL 
‘Then, for any child who may be ill, then putting flowers and candles and incense 
as well, we would pray there that “Our child should be cured.’ 


SDM07-20050706-007, told by Aishu Shyam, (8) 


A final example of direct speech is (1282): 


1282) e arunachal sa n- lu i khrap 
e arunachal saa! n- luu? ii? khrap? 
[EXCL PN go NEG- get] 1PL cry 


‘Ah, we haven’t gone to Arunachal”, we cry.’ 
SDM07-20050702-013, told by Am Seng Wakhyet, (270) 


A group of elderly women in Rengmai village haven’t had the chance to visit many 
parts of India and they would like to. The bracketed reported speech is prosodically 
marked showing that this is direct speech. It would be possible to repeat the pronoun i 
‘1PL’ inside the direct speech, but such repetition would be redundant. 

Where no speech act verb is explicitly stated, ‘thinking’ is often implied, as in (1283): 


1283) e ndai dingla wa ri gah n- choi de 
e ndai? dig'laa! waa! ri? ga? n- co’ de! 
EXCL DEM oldman DEF cane bisect NEG- know REAL 


‘(She thought): “Oh, this old man doesn’t know how to bisect cane.’ 
SDM07-200302-010, told by Soi U Shyam, (19) 


When this text was revised by the Turung speakers in Rengmai for publication, 
they suggested this sentence should be written as (1284), where the speaker was fully 
identified, the speech act verb spelled out. Since the word mit ‘mind’ can be both a noun 
and a verb, the ‘corrected’ version in (1284) shows a fully explicit structure, literally 
‘thought in her mind.’ 
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1284) gumgai wa 
gum'gai' waa 
old lady DEF 


e ndai 
e n°dai* 
[EXCL DEM 


di 
dii! 
LV 


gah 
ga?? 


cane bisect 


mit 

mit? 

think 

n- choi de 
n- coi? de! 


NEG- know REAL] 


‘The old lady thought: “Oh, this old man doesn’t know how to bisect cane.’ 


18 Imperatives and other commands 


In Turung, commands to 2” person addressees are marked by clause final particles, the 
most generalised of which is bai, exemplified below in (1286). A special particle, a 
grammaticalisation of a verb meaning ‘to order’ is used when the command is in reported 
speech, exemplified below in (1293). These more generalised commands are forceful and 
may be regarded as impolite, so the force of commands can be lessened by the use of polite 
particles (see Section 18.2), some of which have alternative functions, or by the use of 
politeness strategies (see Section 18.3). 

In contrast to the generalised imperative particle, there is an imperative particle with 
immediate force, uh~huh, discussed in Section 18.4 the only imperative morpheme in 
Turung that is also found in Jingpho (Dai 1992). Commands that are not marked by 
imperative markers are dealt with in Section 18.5, together with a small number of 
inherently imperative morphemes. There is also a special construction for commands that 
have 1“ person reference, the hortative, a construction which differs from the imperative in 
that it employs a clause initial particle (see Section 18.6). There is also a particle used for 
commands with a 3" person referent. 

Turung also has two clause initial prohibitive particles, which may co-occur with the 
more general imperative particles. These are discussed in Section 18.7. 

Imperative particles do not co-occur with the other verbal particles that are discussed in 
Chapter 11, but they do occur in serial verb constructions with the modifying verbs 
described in Chapter 10.8. Imperatives can co-occur with vocatives, as in (1317) below. 

Imperatives are one of the areas in which Turung grammar differs significant from 
Jingpho, where imperative force is marked by a series of sentence final agreement 
particles. These are briefly reviewed in Section 18.8 below and compared with the Turung 
system. 


18.1 General Imperatives 
The general imperatives in Turung are given in (1285): 


1285) bai (/bai?/) ‘Imp’, as in (1286) 
sen (/sen’/) ‘imperative in reported speech’, as in (1293) 


The most frequent Turung imperative marker is the general imperative bai, exemplified 
in (1286). 


1286) ing mane* loi ma kchi sa na 
in? mane loi? maa! kocii? saa? naa? 
this HESIT little one small child SEQ 
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ngu ya bai 
puu! yaa? bai? 
[tell BENF IMP] 


‘Just tell a little short story.’ 
SDM07-200302-008, told by Kon Seng Turung, (128) 


In this example, which shows the verb complex and imperative marker in brackets, bai 
is in final position, following a serial verb construction (see above Section 10.8.5 for 
details of the benefactive ya). 

In (1287) the marker bai is found in final position, occurring after the main verb and the 
change of state marker wa (see above Section 10.8.7). 


1287) deyong nang ho nggudung thu na go 
de! yon? nay? hoo? n' godun? thuu? naa? go! 
then 2SG yonder ground rice to grind SEQ TOP 
ni yon yong wa bai 
nii? yon? yoy! waa’ bai? 
2PL DL [go COS IMP] 


‘Then, after preparing some ground rice, you both should go.’ 
SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (50) 


In the following examples, bai occurs in clause initial position. In (1288), taken from a 
story that was written down and read aloud by Ananta Singphow, bai follows the overt 
expression of the S argument as a vocative (numnang ‘friend’). 


1288) numnang bai nggoi yup da goh 
num?naņ? bai? p’goi? yup’ daa? gor 
friend IMP here sleep KEEP FUT.IMM 


‘Friend, let us sleep here.’ 
SDM07-2006-006, told by Ananta Singphow, (21) 


Another example with bai in clause initial position is found in (1289): 


1289) m bai stu sngo Iti khi phe 
m bai* sətuu? sonoo* lotii’ khii? phee? 
EXCL IMP flirt POL 3SG A.AG 


‘Do some flirting for him.” 
SDM07-20050702-005, told by Mohudhar Turung, (4) 


In (1290), which is an example of a speech report construction, the particle bai occurs 
twice, at the beginning of the clause and at the end of it. 


1290) dailkhan numjan phe ngu 
dai? ləkhan? num?ĉjan? phee? puu’ 
therefore wife A.AG say 
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bai ngai phe ndai Ss e loi ma 

bai? gai? phee? np’dai ə loi? maa! 

[IMP 1sG A.AG this ae HESIT little one 

kha wa sjo akhyak e e grum ya bai 
khaa? waa’ səjoo' a'khyak? ə ə grum? yaa? bai? 
opium DEF make atthattime HESIT HESIT help BENF IMP] 
kani* sjo mkhai yong 

kani səjoo! məkhai’ yog? 

opium make what when 


‘And therefore they would say to their wives, “Help me a little with the making of 
the opium, at the time of preparing the opium.’ 


SDM07-20050705-023, told by Aishu Shyam, (22) 


The 2” and 3™ lines of this example form a single imperative clause, ‘help me a little 
with the making of the opium’. 

From the foregoing examples, we can suggest that the position of bai can be either 
clause initial, or following an extra-clausal element like a vocative or an exclamation, as 
seen in (1288), or in final final position as in (1286). 

When these examples were discussed with Kon Kham Turung and Monindra Turung in 
Rengmai village, they stated that although the repetition of bai in (1290) was possible, it 
was not good style and if bai was in clause initial position, the imperative particle lo 
discussed below in Section 18.3 should be used. Thus one could say bai nang nggah du yu 
lo (/bai? nan? n?ga?! duu? yuu’ loo'/) , ‘IMP 2SG this.side come look Imp’ ‘You come this 
side!’ but not bai nang nggah du yu bai. 


1291) 


The phrase bai mu bai is exemplified in (1291): 


o bai mu bai dadah na gmung 

o bai? muu! bai? daa'da?! naa gəmup? 
EXCL IMP also IMP weaving POSS word 

mkhai wa a sproh yu lo nang 
məkhai? waa! aa səpro?? yuu? loo! nan? 
what DEF HESIT take out see IMP 2SG 


‘Ah, you should try to explain what are the words about weaving.’ 
SDM07-20050706-004, told by Sa Phoi, (8) 


The repetition of the imperative particle here conveys emphasis. 

A second imperative particle, sen, is employed when the command is part of reported 
speech, as exemplified in (1293). Reported speech commands can use bai, as shown in 
(1287), whereas sen is only found in reported speech. 


1292) 


wu ksa wa khrap de gnu wa nga 


wuu? ksaa? waa! khrap? de! gonuu? waa! naa’ 


bird child DEF cry REAL AR-MO DEF say 
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ho wu ksa wa n- rong da de 
hoo? wuu? ksaa? waa’ n- ron! daa? de! 
[EXCL bird child DEF NEG- imprison KEEP REAL] 


“When the chickens were crying, the mother (ghost) said “Oh, look, the chickens 
are not locked (in their coop).’ 


1293) rong da sen 
ron! daa? sen? 
imprison KEEP IMP 


‘Go and lock them up!’ 
SDM07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (67) and (68) 


Example (1293) shows that sen occurs in final position, the same position as the realis 
marker de. In (1292), the verb rong ‘imprison’ and the modifying verb da ‘keep’ co-occur 
with the realis marker, meaning ‘(they) are locked up’, whereas in (1293) these two words 
co-occur with the imperative marker sen. 

When example (1294) was translated, Soi U Shyam suggested that sen was a verb 
meaning ‘to order’. 


1294) khunlai x tho nang cau sikkya ang 
khun*lai? ... thoo* nay? cau! — sik*kyaa* an? 
PN =a yonder 2SG RESP PN at 
sa sen 
saa! sen? 
go IMP 


‘He ordered Khun Lai: “You go over yonder to Chaw Sikkya!’ 
SDM07-200304-005, told by Muhidhar Shyam, (24) 


In our analysis, sen is a ditransitive verb, and the structure in (1294) consists of an 
unstated A argument, the addressee (Khun Lai), and the O, the reported direct speech, an 
imperative sentence tho nang chau sikkya ang sa ‘you go yonder to Chaw Sikkya’. The 
main verb is sen ‘to order’. 

The verb sen is grammaticalising to become a marker of imperative in reported speech, 
as in (1295), where sen occurs twice, the first time without marking any verb. 


1295) het pha na dingla wa ngu 
het°phaa? naa? din'laa’ waa! nuu! 
after SEQ old man DEF say 
e gumgai ho lji mu Pi 
e gum'gai! hoo? ləjii' muu’ ləii? 


[ExcL oldlady ExcL 1%*daughter also 2™ daughter 
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mu daam hah n- nga hah 
muu! daam! ha?’ n- naa’ ha?! 
also roam DECL] [NEG- have DECL] 
sen nang sa sen 

sen? nan? saa! sen? 

[IMP] [2sG go IMP] 


‘After that, the old man said, “Hey, old lady, the first and second daughters have 
gone roaming and are not here, now you should go.’ 


SDM07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (74) 


This example is reported speech. The first line contains the speech act verb, and the 
reported speech is on the 2”? to 4" lines. This consists of four separate elements, two of 
which are sentences marked by the declarative marker hah (see Section 11.1.5 above), as 
shown in (1296): 


1296) ho lji mu l’i mu dam hah 
‘Hey, the 1“ and 2”? daughters have gone roaming.’ 


n-nga hah 
‘They are not here.’ 


The middle two lines could then be translated as ‘He (said) “Hey old lady, the 1%“ and 
2™ daughters have gone roaming and are not here”. 

The last line consists of a double instantiation of sen, and the whole is literally ‘he 
ordered her, he ordered her to go’. Our analysis is that sen is grammaticalising as a marker 
of imperative in speech report, and that, at least in the examples presented here, it is no 
longer a full verb. 

This pattern of sen occurring twice in a construction is also found in (1297): 


1297) n- rah de phe go 
n° ra?’ de! phee? go! 
NEG- love REAL A.AG TOP 
sen phrong wa sen 
sen? phron? waa sen 
IMP expel Cos IMP 


‘To those we didn’t love, (we would say), “Go!, Go away!’ 
SDMO07-20050702-013, told by Am Seng Wakhyet, (217) 


This example was spoken by an older female Turung harking back to the days of her 
youth, when she would flirt with young men. If she liked the look of the young man, she 
would invite him to tea, if not she would do as in (1297). The double marking with sen 
suggests that this is no longer a verb, and hence can be regarded as a grammaticalised 
marker of imperative. 

The verb su ‘tell’ is also found grammaticalising as a marker of imperative, as shown in 
(1298): 
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1298) n- sop yong go wen** phrong su 
n- sop’ yon? go! wen phron? suu 
NEG- beautiful when TOP throw away run away TELL 
‘If he is not handsome, we would discard him, tell him to go away.’ 


SDM07-20050702-013, told by Am Seng Wakhyet, (225) 
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Another example of su marking an imperative was produced by Kon Kham Turung, as 
yong wa su (/yon' waa? suu*/), literally ‘go Cos tell’ and meaning ‘go away’. The use of su 
here implies some force. An alternative analysis is that this is a case of the particle suh (see 
(1322) below) 


18.2 Polite Imperative 
The polite imperatives in Turung are listed in (1299): 


1299) na (/naa’/) ‘polite imperative’, as in (1300) 
Iti (/latii*/) ‘polite imperative’, as in (1302) 
lo (/100'/) ‘polite imperative’, as in (1306) 


Polite imperative is marked by na, as in (1300), where it marks an interruption that is 
translated as ‘pardon me’. 


1300) khrit na kanto na numsah wa 
khrit” naa? kanîdo? naa? num?sa?? waa! 
fear SEQ [respect IMP] urinate DEF 


‘Because he was afraid, excuse me for saying it, he urinated.’ 
SDM07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (28) 


This example was spoken by Khit Soi while telling a story about a man who married a 
ghost. The man was afraid of his wife and had hidden up a tree. He saw his wife peeling 
the skin off her brow, showing that she was a ghost. This caused him to be very frightened 
and to loose control and urinate. Example (1300) consists of a sentence khrit na numsah 
wa, interrupted by an imperative construction translatable as ‘excuse me’ or ‘pardon me’. 

When asking an elder to tell a story, it is more appropriate to use the polite imperative 
na, as in (1301), rather than the general imperative bai, although the latter would not be 
ungrammatical. 


1301) nang gah sga na 
nan? gar? sogaa’ naa? 
2SG word speak IMP 


‘Please speak!’ 
SDM07-200304-005, told by Soi U Shyam, (i) 


This particle is very frequently heard in the Turung leave-taking phrase wa go na, 
literally ‘return-TOP-IMP’ (see above 13.4). 
For a discussion of the use of na in non-imperative contexts, see above Section 12.4. 
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A second polite imperative is lti, which is exemplified in (1302). It is glossed as POL 
‘politeness’. 


1302) nang deng go yah gleng aima pung 
nan? den? go! ya?! golen? aimaa! pup? 
2SG then TOP now another one story 
ngu lti 
nuu! lətii? 
tell POL 


‘Then can you tell another story now, please?’ 
SDM07-200302-008, told by Kon Seng Turung, (134) 


This sentence was spoken by a young man, Kon Seng Turung, speaking to Bong Jap, 
one of the elders of Rengmai village. A polite imperative would thus be appropriate. This 
particle can be used in everyday conversation, as when exhorting a guest to eat, where sa 
Iti ‘eat it up’ would be used. 

The particle Iti is almost certainly related to the question particle ti. Consider examples 
(1303) and (1304): 


1303) yah snang sga singphoh wa Iti 
ya?! sənan? səgaa' siņ'pho?! waa’ lətii? 
now 1PL speak Singpho DEF IMP 


‘Now we should speak Singpho language.’ 
SDM07-20040705-008, told by Lokeswar Turung, (31) 


1304) singphoh gah Iti 
sin'pho?’ ga?! lətii? 
Singpho language IMP 


‘(You mean), Singpho language?’ 
SDM07-20040705-008, told by Mya Sa Turung, (32) 


The first sentence, in the form of a polite command, or at least request, was spoken to 
an elder of Rengmai, Mya Sa Turung. In (1303), /ti is an imperative particle, but in (1304) 
it is a confirmative, a usage that shows that it is related to the question particle. 

The particle lti can co-occur with the general imperative bai as in (1305), which was 
given by Kon Kham Turung when he was asked to exemplify bai Iti: 


1305) bai Iti loi ma ningkin ya 
bai? lətii? loi? maa! nin*kin® yaa? 
IMP IMP little one sing BENF 


‘Just sing a little bit for (us)!’ 
Sentence spoken by Kon Kham Turung 


When asked, Kon Kham Turung said that bai Iti could also occur in final position, as loi 
ma ningkin bai lti. 
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In late 2003, La Ngi Shyam asked the late Soi Ming of Tipomia village, to tell a story to 
be recorded and translated. At the point on the tape that La Ngi made his request, several 
people were speaking at once and so the audio is unclear. When transcribing this story, Soi 
U Shyam said that what La Ngi had uttered was what is presented in (1306): 


1306) sngown ya nga lo 
sonoon? yaa? yaa’ loo! 
discuss BENF say IMP 
‘Tell a story!’ 


This example included a particle Jo marking the imperative. This particle is 
homophonous to that discussed above in Section 12.4, where it is used in declarative 
sentences to mean ‘as I already told you’, being found when a speaker is expressing some 
impatience or even exasperation at having to repeat an answer already given. 

This morpheme is used in several imperative situations. It is particularly common in 
songs, such as the very well known lullaby, exemplified in (1307) and (1308): 


1307) yup lo yup lo yup yup 
yup! loo! yup! loo! yup! yup! 
sleep IMP sleep IMP sleep sleep 


‘Sleep (my child), sleep!’ 


1308) apha seng e yup yup 
a*phaa® sen! e? yup! yup’ 
Apha Seng EXCL sleep sleep 


‘Baby Apha Seng, Sleep!’ 
SDM07-200302-001B, told by Ja Ai Turung, (2) and (3) 


In (1307), the particle lo marks the command, but in (1308) a bare verb is found. 
Another example of this particle in songs is given in (1309): 


1309) pru lo pru lo sbrang 
pruu? lo! pruu* lo! sabran? 
come out IMP come out IMP young boy 


‘Come out, come out, young boys.’ 
SDM07-200302-002A, told by Ja Ai Turung, (9) 


In texts, this particle has also been recorded with 3" person reference, as in (1310), 
where it co-occurs with na. 


1310) deng go ngai na mlai khi phe samong 


den? go! gai? naa?  məlai? kbii? phee? sam°og? 


then TOP 1SG POSS instead 3SG A.AG PN 
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ngu na da lo na ngu na 
yuu! naa? daa? loo! naa? nuu! naa? 
call SEQ KEEP IMP IMP say SEQ 


‘Instead of me, let him be called Sam Ong.’ 
SDM07-200308-004, told by Thon La, (13) 


In light of this example, it is possible that the translation of (1307) and (1308) should be 
recast as ‘May he sleep, may he sleep, baby A Pha Seng, may he sleep’. 

In (1311), the phrase wa glo has the same meaning as the leave taking phrase wa go na, 
suggesting that the use of lo is similar to that of the polite imperative na. 


1311) joh na nang i wa glo 
jor! naa? nan? ii? waa! gəloo! 
give SEQ 2SG 1PL return IMP 
aphu ni anau ni khum chapa 
a'-phuu? nii? = a'-nau* nii? khum? caa?paa? 
OR-EL.BR PL OR-YO.SIB PL PROHIB worry 
“When they have given it, “We will return”, you will say to the brothers, “Don’t 
worry”. 


SDM07-20040709-010, told by Aishu Shyam, (67) 


18.3 Politeness strategies 

In addition to the polite imperative markers, several strategies can be employed to 
indicate a polite command. One is the use of the future marker. When called to dinner, the 
form of words often used is sat sa nga ‘rice-eat-will’, translateable as ‘(we) will eat 
rice/dine (now).’ 

In narrative texts, this imperative use of the future has not been recorded, but it is found 
in songs, as in (1312), which is hortative (see below Section 18.6). 


1312) du lo du lo mung i 
duu? lo! duu? lo! muy ii 
come IMP come IMP country 1PL 
i aima tai nga goh 
<3 +2. 1 +3 1 3 
ii aivmaa tai yaa gor 
1PL one become FUT FUT.IMM 


‘Come, come, let us all become one country.’ 
SDMO07-200302-002A, told by Ja Ai Turung, (19) 


The verb mai, meaning ‘cure’ as a main verb, but also used as a potential marker 
(‘can’), as the minor verb in an asymmetrical SVC, occurs without a question particle as an 
imperative strategy, as shown in (1313): 
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1313) sga mai 
sogaa' mai? 
tell can 


“You can tell it now.’ 
SDM07-20040705-008, told by Mohudhar Turung, (1) 


The translations of (1313) and (1314) below both indicate that these are not commands, 
but are strategies used to convey polite requests. With these strategies, as shown in (1314), 
the 2”? person subject may be explicitly realised. 


1314) meeting** thum hah nang wa mai de 
meetin thum? ha?! nan? waa? mai? de! 
meeting end DECL 2SG return able REAL 


‘The meeting is finished, you may go home.’ 
Sentence spoken in Rengmai village 


Another strategy for expressing commands is to use the modal verb ra, as shown in 
(1315): 


1315) i na ntah ang sa ra daam sa 
ii? naa? n'ta?! ap? saa! raa? daam! saa! 
1PL POSS house at go should roam go 
ra dum 
raa? dum’ 


should PRT 
“You should come to visit our house.’ 


SDMO07-200403-005, told by Bogita, (108) 


Another politeness strategy is to use yu ‘see’, as in (1316). See also the use of yu as ‘try’ 
in (1229) above. 


1316) nsot di na kisuman* hobdo* nga n- nai 
n’sot! dii! naa? kisuman hobdo naa? n- nai? 
like LV SEQ some word have NEG- NEG.be 
nang ngu yu le 
nan? guu’ yuu’ le! 
2SG say see EMPH 


‘Like this, please tell some of those words.’ 
SDM07-20040705-008, told by Mohudhar Turung, (114) 
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18.4 Immediate Imperative 


As will be discussed below in Section 18.8, the Turung imperative system differs 
significantly from that reported by Dai (1992) for Jingpho. One morpheme common to 
both languages is uh, which in Jingpho marks the non-emphatic general imperative when 
the addressee is singular. In Turung, this morpheme (which has a variant huh not found in 
Jingpho) is exemplified in (1317), a command addressed to a single respondent. 


1317) kotike* nang toi sa uh 
kotike nan? toi? saa! u? 
therefore 2SG see go IMP.IMM 
‘Therefore you had better go and see her.’ 
‘Therefore, you, go and see her at once.’ 


SDM07-200304-001, told by Jogen Shyam (Ai Mya Ko), (17) 


Turungs categorise the difference between uh and bai, discussed in Section 18.1 above, 
as being one of immediacy. When uh is used, the respondent is expected to act at once. In 
(1317), a father has met a young woman whom he has approved as a marriage partner for 
his son. After seeing her, he asks his son to go and do likewise at once. 

In Turung, unlike in Jingpho, there is no distinction between singular and plural 
addressees with this particle, and in (1318) the addressees are plural. This example is from 
the explanation of the Turung marriage customs. After it has been agreed that the bride and 
groom will marry, the groom’s parents will be invited to meet the bride’s parents to discuss 
the ceremony. The form of words used in the invitation is given in (1318). It clearly has 
plural reference — to the groom’s parents and possibly extended family. It also conveys 
some immediacy: the meeting should be held soon so that the marriage can be arranged. 


1318) phi sa uh 
phii* saa’ u?! 
ask go IMP 


‘Please come!’ 
SDM07-200309-009, told by Aishu Shyam, (22) 


There is a variant form of the immediate imperative particle, with an /h/ initial, as in 
(1319). This variation between zero and /h/ initial is only found with this particle. 


1319) gwa phe moh huh 
go-waa' phee? mo? hu?! 
AR-FA A.AG IMP IMP 
‘To the father, (saying) “Take it!.’ 


SDM07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (115) 


In (1319), as in (1317) there is a singular respondent, This example is from the text 
explaining the Turung marriage customs. At a certain point in the ceremony, jaggery 
should be offered by the bride’s party to the groom’s father and to his mother’s brother. It 
is in this context that (1319) was spoken. This example also contains the word moA, only 
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recorded in this one place, which appears to be inherently imperative word, meaning ‘take 
it’. Similar words are found in Tai Aiton. 

In discussing the difference between (h)uh and Iti, referring to example (1317) above, 
Soi U Shyam explicitly indicate that huh had immediate force, categorising the difference 
as follows: 


1320) toi huh ‘you’d better go and look at the girl at once’ 
toi Iti ‘you may go slowly to look at her, it does not need to be today’ 


The particle huh also occurs with plural reference, as in (1321): 


1321) dai ktah na go de gah na bok nga 
dai? kota?’ naa? go' de! ga?! naa? bok! yaa’ 
then SEQ TOP that side SEQ all say 
o degah ni Ithah i lung huh 
o de' ga?! nii?  lətha?’ ii? lun? hu?! 
EXCL that side  2pL front ADV goup — IMP.IMM 


degah go jega* nga ah ngu na 
de' ga?! go’ jega naa? a?! puu! naa 
that side TOP place have PRT say SEQ 

‘After that, all of those on that side said “You all go on ahead, there must be a 


be AE 


place there”. 
SDM07-200408-007, told by Bamuni, (45) 


The examples of the ‘immediate imperative’ that have been given here do not always 
involve immediate action. In (1318) the meeting is expected to happen within about 15 
days, although in (1319) the father would be expected to take the offering at that moment. 
In light of this, the force of this particle might be better described as ‘urging’, rather than 
immediate. The description immediate imperative will be retained, however, in view of Soi 
U Shyam’s description in (1320). 

Another related particle is suh, exemplified in (1322): 


1322) dai raiyong ... raiyong go sen nang yup suh 
dai? raiyoņ? ... raiyop? go! sen? nay? yup! su? 
that then .. then TOP IMP 2SG sleep IMP 


‘Then, after this, you should go and sleep,” (the other friend said).’ 
SDM07-2006-006, told by Ananta Singphow, (25) 


When the difference between uh and suh was discussed with Ananta Singphow, he 
offered the following minimal pair by way of explanation: 


1323) yup uh ‘sleep in the same place where the friends were talking’ 
yup suh ‘go and sleep in another place’ 
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The initial s- in suh is probably related to the initial s- found in the change of state 
markers in Kachin Jinghpaw, briefly discussed in Section 11.1.5 above. 


18.5 Unmarked Imperatives 


Occasionally a bare verb can be an interpreted as imperative, as with the phrase phalap 
luh ‘tea-drink’ in (1324): 


1324) rah de yong go klau klau dum 
ra?’ de! yog? go! kolau? kolau? dum! 
love REAL when TOP come! come! PRT 
phalap luh 
phaa'lap’ lu? 
tea drink 


‘If we liked him we would call “Come, come and drink tea.’ 
SDMO07-20050702-013, told by Am Seng Wakhyet, (213) 


The word klau is an inherently imperative form, translatable as ‘come here’. The usual 
word for ‘come’ is du, which, in a command, would take the usual imperative marking that 
has been discussed in this chapter. The fact that the sentence is inherently imperative 
suggests that overt imperative marking on luh is not required. 

The presentation of this example follows the two intonation units that it is made up of. 
The particle dum, therefore, belongs to the same intonation unit as the phrase meaning 
‘drink tea’. This particle does co-occur with some commands, as in (1315) above, but in 
that example it follows the verb, whereas here it precedes the imperative phrase, so it is not 
analysed as carrying any imperative force in this example. 

Some other examples of inherently imperative words found in songs are exemplified in 
(1325) and (1326): 


1325) tek tek mun mun lau lau lau 
tek? tek? mun? mun? lau’? lau? lau? 
popped rice sweet rice give give give 


‘Give me popped rice and sweet rice.’ 


1326) a i na nu nu e am am 
£33. 3 2 2 2 3 3 

aa 11 naa nuu nuu e am am 
EXCL 1PL POSS little girl EXCL eat eat 
am am 

3 3 
am am 
eat eat 


‘Our little girl, eat up!’ 
SDM07-20040705-012, told by Am Seng, (2) and (3) 
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The words lau and am are inherently imperative but are only recorded in this context”. 
Another inherently imperative word is moh ‘take it’, already exemplified in (1319). 


18.6 Hortative 


The term hortative is used to refer to commands that have 1“ person, typically plural, 
referents. In Turung, this is marked by a particle soh (/so??/) that occurs at the beginning of 
the clause. This particle is pronounced both as /so??/, with a glottal final, or as /soo?/ with a 
long vowel. It is exemplified in (1327): 


1327) soh si tam sa wa 
so?? sii? tam? saa! waa! 
lets vegetable search go DEF 


‘Let us go to search for food.’ 
SDM07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (4) 


In this example, the final word is clearly wa, marking definiteness. When translating 
this passage, Pradip Thoumoung said that this was an error, and the last word should have 
been the future immediate particle goh /go??/. 

The particle soh is also found in Tai Aiton and Tai Phake (Morey 2005a:362), and 
might have been borrowed from Tai. 

Occasionally, soh can have singular reference as in (1329): 


1328) ame awa ngai san aima lu hah nga 
a'-mee* a'-waa' pai? san? ajiľmaa'! luu? ha?! naa’ 
OR-MO OR-FA 1SG meat one get DECL tell 


A A 


‘Mother, father, I have got one (piece of) meat”. 


1329) hara soh la sa go nga 
hara so?? laa? saa! go! yaa! 
HESIT _let’s bring go TOP tell 


‘Let me bring it,” she said.’ 
SDM07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (37) and (38) 


In this example, a female ghost has been asked by her parents to kill her human 
husband. She has not been successful in her attempt to kill him, and they suspect that, so 
they want proof. The meat referred to is the husband’s body, and from the context of the 
sentence it is clear that there is singular reference in (1329). 

The particle soh can be used without any verb at all, as in (1330), from the same story 
as (1329). 


°° Randy La Polla (pers. comm.) pointed out that in Rawang, am is the word for ‘eat soft foods’ as distinct 


from ké ‘eat meat’. A word meaning ‘eat soft foods’ is certainly appropriate here, but as the word has 
only been recorded in this song we cannot say whether a similar distinction as found in Rawang applies in 
Turung. 
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1330) soh akhau thah 
sor? a-'khau? tha?! 
let’s OR-MA.CR.CO with 


‘(And the man said), “Let’s go”, (and he went) with his brother-in-law.’ 
SDM07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (85) 


If there is no verb explicitly stated, the particle soh will often mean ‘let’s go’, as in 
(1330). 

All the examples of soh discussed so far come from a single story, told by an elderly 
Turung lady, Khit Seng, who married into the Aiton village of Duburoni and has lived 
there for many years. Her use of this morpheme may, therefore, reflect Tai influence on her 
speech. 

However, this particle is found in the speech of Turungs who live in Turung speaking 
villages, as in (1331), spoken by Bong Jap, an elder of Rengmai. 


1331) numnang soh gai jaan lung hah sa goh 
num’nan*? so? gai’ jaan! lun* ha?! saa! go? 
[friend lets] [very sun goup DECL] [go FUT.IMM] 


‘Friend, let’s go, the sun is up!.’ 
SDM07-20030704A-003, told by Bong Jap, (46) 


In this example, there is a vocative noun, numnang ‘friend’, followed by soh in a single 
intonation unit, followed by the clause that means ‘the sun is up’, and then a second clause 
‘we will go now’, as shown by the bracketing. Once again, the particle soh is not marking 
any verb, and is translated as ‘let’s go.’ 

This particle is also found in songs, as in (1332): 


1332) soh i metta Ikhon goh 
so?? ii? met’taa! ləkhon? gor 
let’s 1PL loving kindness pity FUT.IMM 


‘Lets at once have love and sympathy.’ 
SDM07-200302-002A, told by Ja Ai Turung, (6) 


There are no examples of the hortative being marked with a negative, that is to say there 
are no sentences that would be translated as ‘let’s not do something’. 

In the bracketed section of example (1333), we can see a strategy for expressing a 
hortative. The literal translation of this line is ‘Now we will pray for (her)’. 


1333) gja go nikpan gah goi du hohgoh 
gəjaa? go! nik*pan? ga?! go? dw? ho??go?? 
good TOP Nibbana side at come wish 
ngu na go i theyng wa 
puu’ naa? go! ii? theeņ? waa! 


say POSS TOP [1PL PL DEF 
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snang theyng wa noh 
sənan? theen? waa! no?! 
1PL PL DEF pray 
phra tra sanggha 
phraa? traa? saņ?ghaa? 


Buddha Dharma Sangha 


yaa? 
BENF 


gor’ 


gor 
FUT.IMM now 


yah 
ya?! 


‘With these good wishes and hope that she will come to Nibbana, let us all 


together now pray for her, here to the Buddha, Dharma and the Sangha.’ 
SDM07-200304-012, told by Bimol Shyam, (13) 


In (1333) the word hoh goh was explained by Soi U Shyam as meaning ‘wish’. This 
word may be made up of the immediate imperative huh and the imminent future goh, but 
Turung informants were unable to analyse it in this way. This word is used in several 
places in the texts as a strategy to express a third person imperative, and thus the first 


section of (1333) could be translated as ‘Let her go to Nirvana.’ 


18.7 Negative imperative / Prohibitive 


There are two prohibitive markers in Turung, both of which occur at the front of the 


clause. The more frequent of the two is khum, as shown in (1334): 


1334) dingla go khum 
din'laa’ go! khum? 
old man TOP don’t 
go n- sa 
go! n- saa? 

TOP NEG- eat 


‘And that old man said “Don’t give it to me, I won’t eat it.’ 


joh 


khum 
khum? 
don’t 


SDM07-200408-007, told by Bamuni, (176) 


This can co-occur with uh as in (1335) 


1335) dai yong warong 


dai? yon? waarop! ii? 
then protruding teeth AG 
khum sngo uh 

khum? səņoo? u? 

PROH tease IMP 


‘Then the warong said “don’t tease me.” 


i 


joh 
jo?’ 
give 


SDM07-2007PN-006, told by Ananta Singphow, (19) 


This particle can also be combined with the politeness particle lo (see example (1310) 


above), as shown in (1336): 


ngai 
gai? 
1sG 


ngai 
gai? 
1sG 


phe 
phee? 
A.AG 
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1336) o khum di lo e numnang wa e 
o khum? dii! loo! e num?naņ? waa! e! 
EXCL don’t do IMP VOC friend DEF EXCL 


‘Oh, don’t do this, the friend said.’ 
SDM07-20030704A-003, told by Bong Jap, (62) 


The combination of khum and lo suggests politeness. 

When this particle was discussed with Kon Kham Turung, he confirmed that it could be 
combined with bai or na as khum sga bai (/khum? sogaa' bai?/) ‘dont’ speak’, which could 
also be expressed as khum sga na (/khum? sogaa' naa?/). 

The less frequent prohibitive is phung, exemplified in (1337), where it is used in 
combination with the general imperative bai. This example was addressed to some children 
who were misbehaving while the villagers were gathered in the temple to pray for the soul 
of Dr. Banchob Bandhumedha (example (1333) above). 


1337) phung sum bai wa 
phun? sum? bai' waa! 
don’t touch IMP DEF 


‘Don’t touch that.’ 
SDM07-200304-012, told by Jogen Shyam, (4.1) 


The particle phung is not used in Rengmai village. 


18.8 Comparison with the imperatives in Jingpho: 


Of the markers discussed in this chapter, only uh (but not huh ) is found in Jingpho, 
which according to Dai (1992:290) is part of the sentence final word (SFW) system (see Dai 
and Diehl 2003:407), a system of sentence final agreement particles that agree with 
subjects and often objects and is a pervasive and significant feature of Jingpho grammar. 

According to Dai, the particle that he writes as u®” is used for normal imperatives 
when the referent is singular. If the referent were plural, the form would be mu2. 

This is exemplified in (1338): 


1338) Nang sha? u® 
2SG eat SFW.IMP 
‘(You) eat!’ 

(Dai 1992:290) 


The prohibitive construction in Jingpho is also different from that in Turung. The 
prohibitive marker, written hkum! by Dai (1992:291), is the same as Turung khum, but in a 
Jingpho prohibitive there is also a sFw that is specific to prohibitives, sa® in singular and 
ma?sa® in plural. This is exemplified in (1339): 


°° Dai writes glottal stop final words with a tone mark in a small circle, as in this example. 
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1339) Ya? go! hkum! sha? sa? 
now (helping) don’t eat SFW.IMP 
‘Don’t eat now!’ 


(Dai 1992:291) 


There are a number of other imperative SFWs recorded by Dai (1992), none of which 
have any parallels in Turung. These have distinct singular and plural forms, where the 
plural is marked with a ma?! that is prefixed to the singular form and has the same tone as 
the singular form. These are listed in (1340), although the emphatic forms have been 
omitted. 


1340) ritt, matrit? ‘direction towards’ (1992:291) 
su, matsu® ‘direction away’ (1992:291) 
sitt, matsit! ‘urging’ (1992:292) 
la, ,matla® ‘waiting’ (1992:293) 
ni®, matni® ‘do something for the 1“ person’ (1992:293) 


There are in addition two hortatives, with 1 person subjects acting on the 3" person 
and 2" person respectively, listed in (1341): 


1341) we®, matwe® ‘do something for a8 person’ (1992:294) 
de®, ma'de® ‘do something for 2™ person’ (1992:294) 
sin?de 2, ma?sin2de@ ‘do something for 2”? person — emphatic’ (1992:294) 


These are exemplified in (1342): 


1342) Nan2hte ka ai laitka jo! n? jo! ya® 
2PL write of words correct NEG correct now 
yu ya matsin?de 2 


look give SFW.IMP 
‘Let me look and see whether you have written the words correctly or not.’ 


The Jingpho system of imperatives is significantly different from Turung and this 
difference begs the question of the origin of the Turung system. We have seen in Section 
18.6 above that the Turung hortative system is the same as that in Tai languages of Assam, 
and also that the Turung polite particle na is also found in Aiton. The Turung imperative 
used in reported speech appears to be a grammaticalisation of verb meaning ‘to order’, 
although a verb of that form is not recorded in Jingpho. One of the Turung politeness 
particles is clearly related to the question particle, but the origin of the other Turung 
imperative particles, particularly the general particle bai remains unknown. 


19 Negation 


Negation of declarative sentences in Turung is expressed by a preverbal marker, a nasal 
prefix n-, exemplified in (1343). 


1343) turung thah go pheyn n- khat 
torun? tha?' go' pheen? n’- khat? 
Turung with TOP war NEG- fight 


‘They did not fight the Turungs.’ 
SDM07-20030702A-002, told by Mya Seng Turung, (69) 


The negative n- is analysed as a prefix because it only occurs immediately in front of 
the verb. It assimilates to the place of articulation of the first consonant of the following 
verb. So in (1343), the actual realisation is [nkhat]. In this work, the negative morpheme 
will be written as a separate word, invariantly employing the alveolar nasal, n-, whatever 
the surface realisation. When the initial consonant of the verb is a nasal, the negative 
marker may fuse with the verb and be realised as an initial geminate nasal consonant. In 
fast speech, sometimes the negative marker is difficult to perceive because the only hint to 
it is length on the initial consonant of the verb. The phonology of the initial nasal is 
discussed in detail in Chapter 4 above. 

Apart from n-, there are several other negative morphemes. The negative imperative or 
prohibitive particles were discussed above in Section 18.7. A special negative verbal form 
used in tag questions, n-nai ‘isn’t it’, is discussed below in Section 20.2. 

The negative marker always occurs immediately in front of the main verb. In (1344), 
the negative marker is followed by the main verb te ‘to set up’ which is itself combined 
with the modifying verb lu ‘get’. The negative has scope over the main verb and modifying 
verb (see above Section 10.8 for a discussion of modifying verbs). 


1344) dum ntah n- te lu 
dum? n'ta?! nî- tee? luu? 
granary house [NEG- [setup get]] 


“Who has not got to be married.’ 
SDM07-200310-001, told by Khon Ji, (130) 


The same syntax is observed with verbs that co-occur with light verbs (see above 
Section 10.7). This is demonstrated in (1345): 


1345) khi na go mkhai mu n- nga di 
khii? naa? go! mokhai* muu! n- naa? dii' 
3SG POSS TOP what also NEG- have LV 


‘Nothing happened to him.’ lit: “His nothing was also not.’ 
SDM07-200302-008B, told by Bong Jap, (49) 
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Sometimes a modifying verb can be separately negated, as in (1346): 


1346) dai khi na ho goi ntah goi lung 
dai? khii? naa? hoo? goi? n'ta?! goi? lup? 
this 3SG POSS yonder at house at go up 
yuh n- ngut 
yur! n- put! 
go down NEG- able 


‘He was not able to go up and down into that house.’ 
SDM07-200302-008B, told by Bong Jap, (40) 


The negative may co-occur with several of the verbal particles, particularly the realis 
particle de, as in (1347), and the declarative particle hah, as in (1348): 


1347) mungphi mungsang ** mungkun** n- ra 
mup? phii®> mup? san mup? kun n- raa? 
heaven Brahma heaven earth NEG- should 
de nga 
de! yaa! 

REAL say 


‘There is no need to go to the heavenly world of the spirits, or the Brahma 


heaven.’ 
SDM07-200302-008B, told by Bong Jap, (70) 


1348) jati**  jara** byadhi** = marana** khi 
jati jara byadhi marana khii* 
birth old age illness death 3SG 
pha n- nga dingla gumgai 
phaa? n°- naa? diņ'laa! gum'gai' 
NOMZ NEG- have oldman old woman 
n- nga mchih mgoh pha n- 
n- naa?  moci??> mogo?' pha? n°- 
NEG- have _ illness illness NOMZ NEG- 


go po 
go! poo? 
TOP birth 
tai pha 
tai? phaa* 
become NOMZ 
nga hah 
gaa? ha?! 
have DECL 


‘(It is a false notion) that whoever takes birth will not face the cycle of birth, 
aging, illness and death, that they will not become old men and old women, that 


they will not face illness.’ 
SDM07-200302-008B, told by Bong Jap, (73) 


In (1348), hah only marks the final clause of the group; the other clauses, all of which 


have the form NP n-nga are unmarked. 


Negatives can also be marked with the realis marker in combination with the topic 


marker, realised as dgo, as in (1349): 


Negation 


1349) lik go ningsa dgo ningnan ngu phah 
lik! go! nin*saa? do = go! niņnaan! puu’ phaa?® 
book TOP old REAL=TOP new say NOMZ 
n- nga dgo 
n- naa? do = go! 

NEG- have REAL=TOP 


‘There is nothing to say as to old or new books.’ 
SDM07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (3) 


It also co-occurs with the reciprocal marker kan, as shown in (1350): 


1350) dai yong n- sga kan hah snah 
dai? yon? ~—s_ n’- sogaa! kan? ha?! sona?? 
then NEG- talk RECIP DECL REP 


‘After that they did not talk to each other.’ 
SDM07-200302-010, told by Soi U Shyam, (14) 
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Where two verbs are compounded together for stylistic effect, negation can be 
expressed on each of them. In (1351) there are two verbs, wasana, a Pali borrowing, and 
kam, a native Turung word, both meaning ‘wish’ or ‘want’. Both are negated, and the 
negated compound forms a four word expression, a form that is favoured in much of 


Southeast and East Asia. 


1351) n- choi khan khi go n- wasana** n- kam 
n- coi? khan khii® go! n’- wasana n- kam? 
NEG- know because 3SG TOP [NEG- wish NEG- want] 


‘Because of his ignorance, he did not wish (to give alms).’ 
SDM07-200304-002, told by Soi Ming, (5) 


Other examples that are formally the same have a different syntax. In (1352), there is 
coordination between the two verbs, and the translation of the verbal complex is ‘do not 
know and do not want to’. This does not mean ‘do not want to know’, which would be 
expressed as choi n-kam. This use of two negators makes it clear that n-choi n-kam hah is 


two clauses, not a serial verb construction. 


1352) e ngai ndai bok n- choi n- kam hah 
e pai? ndai? bok! n- coi? n- kam? ha?’ 
EXCL 1sG this all [NEG- know] [NEG- wish DECL] 
khi na gnau wa 
khii? naa? gonau? waa! 
3SG POSS AR-YO.SIB DEF 


‘Oh, I do not know all this and I do not wish to,” the younger brother (said).’ 
SDM07-200304-002, told by Soi Ming, (9) 
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When translating this, Soi U suggested that Soi Ming should have said n-choi na khan 
n-kam literally ‘because I do not know I do not wish’. 

The negative marker is also used with attribute adjectives, as we can see in (1353), 
where the phrase phan n-gja could be translated ‘a bad lot’, and refers to a ghost. 


1353) moi phan n- gja phan n- gja 
moi? phan? n°- gəjaa? ss phan? np’- gəjaa? 
long ago type NEG- good type NEG- good 
la numsa 
la?  num’saa? 
take girl 


‘At that time, a bad (ghost) took a girl.’ 
SDM07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (1) 


There is no word in Turung for ‘bad’, so some concepts which are inherently negative 
have to be expressed by negating verbs or adjectives that have a positive meaning. Where 
there is an inherently negative word, it is possible to express a certain meaning in two 
different ways, which can be seen in (1354): 


1354) gnau ni phe sgah phun mba 
gonau® nii? phee? sga?’ phun? m'baa' 
AR-YO.SIB PL A.AG call [wear clothes 
n- nga dgo khum gman gman 
n- naa? də = go! khum? gəman! gəman' 
NEG- have REAL=TOP] [body naked.REDUPL ] 


‘He called to his younger brothers that he had no clothes, his body was naked.’ 
SDM07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (58) 


In this example, the story teller Khit Soi conveys the same information in two ways, 
firstly using a negative construction ‘had no clothes’ and then a morpheme which is 
arguably inherently negative, gman ‘naked, unclothed’. 

Another example of an innately negative verb is mchat. This can be used with a N 
object, as in (1355), but not with a complement clause object, so (1356) is not 
grammatical, (1357) being preferred. 


1355) ngai khi phe gai mchat de 
nai? khii? phee? gai? mocat’ de! 
1sG 3SG A.AG very hate REAL 


‘T really hate him.’ 
SDM07-20040707-006, elicited from Kon Kham Turung, (49) 


1356) *  balipathar sa mchat 
balipathar saa’ mocat’ 


PN go hate 
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1357) ngai balipathar sa n- kam 
yai? balipathar saa! n- kam? 
1sG PN go NEG- want 


‘I don’t want to go to Balipathar.’ = ‘I don’t like going to Balipathar.’ 
SDM07-20040707-006, elicited from Kon Kham Turung, (50) 


In the last line of example (1358), we see a negative construction that is literally ‘who- 
NEG-want-NEG-listen’, with the meaning ‘whoever does not wish (need) not listen’. 


1358) phra na gah wa chingnih tingkhre 
phraa* naa? gar? waa! cin’ ni? tin*khree* 
Buddha poss word DEF day whole 
sin la nthom di sa luh mah lu 
sin? laa? n'thom? dii! saa? lu? ma?’ luu? 
precept take after LV eat drink finished GET 
dwa go phat di kma kam mdat 
də=waa! go' phat? dii! komaa* kam? modat! 
that=DEF TOP read LV [who want] [listen] 
kma n- kam n- mdat dai wa he 
komaa? n- kam? n°- modat' dai? waa’ hee! 
[who NEG- want] [NEG- listen] this DEF STILL 


‘All of those who have taken the moral precepts, after they have taken their meals, 
if they wish they may listen to the words (of Buddha) being read; if they do not 
wish, they need not listen.’ 


SDM07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (74) 


This is a biclausal construction, showing that a clause is within the scope of the negator. 
This negative construction follows a positive construction bracketed at the end of the third 
line, kma kam mdat literally ‘who-want-listen’ does not mean ‘who wants to listen’, which 
would be kma mdat kam. The marking of both verbs as negative shows that there are two 
clauses. A serial verb construction or some other construction in which a verb is modified 
by another verb would take only one negative marker. 

Negative sentences with disjunction (‘whether or not’) are of the form V n- V, and can 
also occur with adjectives in predicative function, as in (1359): 


1359) dau lam wa gja khi gja n- gja 
dau? lam? waa! gəjaa? khbii? gəja n’-  gəjaa? 
that road DEF good 3SG good NEG- good 


‘That way is good, he may be good or not.’ 
SDM07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (51) 


In (1360), an example of indirect speech, there is double negation. 
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1360) dai na a mung 
dai? naa? ə mup? 
this SEQ HESIT country 
joh kau n- joh 
jo?’ kau? n- jor! 
give maybe NEG- give 


n°- 
NEG- 


mung phe 
mun? phee? 


country A.AG 


nga 
naa! 
say 


muu! 


also 


‘After that (it would discussed whether) there was anything for the people or not, 
and they would say there was no need to give to them.’ 


SDMO07-200310-001, told by Aishu Shyam, (124) 


This sentence relates to the gifts that are presented at a wedding. Such gifts are made in 
a metal dish, called horai in Assamese. When translating this line, Aishu Shyam explained 
it has follows “They would ask, are there any more horai dishes for the public? Then they 
would say no. This is spoken by the bride’s father.” 
The negative of the verb nga ‘say’ is very clear in the recording of this example, 
suggesting that doubling the negation is possible. This construction, however, seems to be 
marginal in usage and might not be accepted by all Turung speakers. 
There are cases where the negation is marked on the verbal particle, as shown in (1361). 


1361) i n- rah de 
ii? n’- ra?> de! 
1PL NEG- love REAL 
i sot ngu n- 
ii? sot! guu’ nř- 
1PL like speak NEG- 


sbrang daiyong 
sobran? dai? yon? 
young man then 

hah 

ha?! 

DECL 


go 
go! 
TOP 


‘If we did not love that young man, we wouldn’t speak to him like this.’ 
SDM07-20050702-013, told by Am Seng Wakhyet, (212) 


In addition to assimilation of the place of articulation of the negative marker to the place 
of articulation of the following verb, there is one fused form, nai, shown in (1362). 


1362) rum kan n- nai 
rum? kan? n°- nai? 
same RECIP NEG- NEG.be 


‘It’s the same, isn’t it.’ 


SDM07-20040701-001, told by Ja Ai Turung, (132) 


This form is made up of the negative marker and rai ‘be, do’, and is used to mark a tag 


question (see below Section 20.2). 


Example (1363) shows a speech act verb negated. 


1363) dai di i yah 
dai? dii' ii? ya?! 
that LV 1PL now 


phan 
phan? 
type 


gba ngu 
gobaa* puu’ 
big say 
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n- ngu hah 
n- nuu! ha?! 
NEG- say DECL 


‘So, now, we are not called a big caste.’ 
SDM07-20050706-013, told by Soi U Shyam, (129) 


This means that all humans are the same, and equal, and that one caste is not better than 
another. 


20 Questions 


In this chapter we will treat polar questions (Section 20.1), tag questions (Section 20.2), 
alternative questions (Section 20.3), and content questions (Section 20.4). A brief 
discussion of the use of constituent order to express questions will be undertaken in 
Section 20.5. 


20.1 Polar questions. 


Polar questions in Turung are marked by a particle that occurs in clause final position. 
The two most frequent question particles in Turung are ti and i, both of which could be 
translated as ‘is it the case that?’ These particles attach to a declarative utterance, and the 
first of them is exemplified in (1364): 


1364) apu na prat mching ngut ti 
a'-puu? naa’? prat? mocin’ put! tii? 
[OR-GR.FA POSS time remember able] QN 


‘Can you remember your grandfather’s time?’ 
SDM07-200304-003, told by Pradip Thoumung, (3) 


This sentence was spoken by Pradip Thoumoung asking his uncle, the late Soi Ming, 
about his early life. There is no apparent difference in meaning between these two 
particles. In his response to (1364), Soi Ming first asks for confirmation that he has 
understood the question. This reponse, in the form of a question, uses the alternative 
question particle i, as shown in (1365): 


1365) i na awa na gwa wa i 
ii? naa? a'-waa' naa? gə-waa! waa’ ii? 
[[[1PL] Poss OR-FA ] POSS AR-FA] DEF QN 


“You mean in my father’s father’s time?’ 
SDM07-200304-003, told by Soi Ming, (5) 


The answer to polar questions can be simple affirmative or negative, as was the case 
with Pradip’s answer to (1365), which was simply o, an exclamation translatable as ‘yes’. 
When Soi Ming came to finally answer (1364), however, he did so by explaining about his 
grandfather’s time, so that pragmatically, the answer to a polar question can sometimes be 
a content-filled utterance. 

Question particles are found co-occurring with verbal particles, as shown in (1366), 
where the question word follows the declarative/main clause marker hah : 
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1366) choi hah ti 
coi? ha?! tii? 
know DECL QN 


‘Do you understand?’ 
SDM07-20030702A-002, told by Mya Seng Turung, (74) 


As discussed above in Section 10.5, when followed by ti the declarative particle is often 
realised as /he?'/. When asked how to question (1367), Kon Kham Turung volunteered 
(1368): 


1367) dai phe mu dai khautek mkai wa 
dai? phee? muu! dai? khau'tek? məkai? waa! 
[that A.AG|coar also [that popped rice wrap DEF]o 
joh dat ya hah 
jo?’ dat! yaa? ha?! 


[[[give send] BENF] DECL] 
‘To them the wrapped popped rice will be sent and given for them.’ 


SDM07-20050701-016, elicited from Kon Kham Turung, (15) 


1368) khautek mkai wa joh dat heh ti 
khau'tek* mokai? waa’ jor’ dat he?’ tii? 
[popped rice wrap DEF]o [[[give send] DECL] QN] 


‘Has the wrapped popped rice been sent and given (to them)?’ 
Sentence spoken by Kon Kham Turung 


When this example was discussed with Kon Kham Turung and Mohudhar Turung, they 
said that the question particle could follow the first verb joh as khautek mkai wa joh i dat 
de ʻis it the parcel of popped rice that you have sent?’ This construction would focus on the 
item being sent, out of several possible things that could have been sent. 

The particles ti and i can also be used to question a verbless utterance. Example (1369) 
was asked in confirmation after I had questioned where the wives of the founders of 
Tipomia village had come from. It consists of a noun phrase (bracketed) marked by the 
particle i : 


1369) khni na numsa bok i 
khonii? naa? num?saa” bok! ii? 
[3PL POSS woman all] QN 


‘(Do you mean) their wives?’ 
SDM07-200408-007, told by Bamuni, (130) 


There are several epistemic and evidential functions of ti discussed in Section 12.4 
above. 
Another question particle is ha /haa?/ as in (1370): 
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1370) i na mreyng na mung bok chong ang 
ii? naa?  məreeņ? naa? muy? bok! con? an? 
1PL POSS village POSS country group temple at 
sgah ha 
soga?' haa’? 
call QN 


‘Are you Calling all the people of the village to the temple?’ 
Sentence spoken by Sai Su Shyam 


Soi U Shyam explained that this form was used in the present tense, whereas ti or i were 
unlimited as to time. The question sgah ha would be used if the matter is important or 
urgent, but sgah hah ti would carry no such implication. 


20.2 Tag Questions 


Tag questions that expect an affirmative answer or confirmation are expressed in 
Turung by n-nai, as shown in (1371). This sentence was a single intonation unit. 


1371) i phe ntheh ma gumphrong ra n- nai 
i?  phee? n°the?? maa! gum*phroon? raa?  n- nai? 
[1PL A.AG  somuch one money need] NEG- NEGbe 


‘We will need so much money, won’t we?’ 
SDM07-20050702-013, told by Am Seng Wakhyet, (259) 


The form nai in (1371) is analysed as a negative version of the verb rai ‘do’ and is 
glossed as ‘NEG.be’. There is a clear instantiation of the negative particle in this 
construction. 

There is no construction for a negative tag question in Turung. Sometimes a question 
that expects a negative answer can be implied by the construction exemplified in (1372), 
where a negated verb is followed by the question particle ti. 


1372) nang n- kam ti 
nan? n- kam? tii? 
[2SG NEG- wish QN] 
hokham ang dung na sa de 
hoo°kham? an? dun? naa? saa? de! 
[palace at sit SEQ] [eat REAL | 


‘Do you not wish to enjoy sitting on the throne?’ 
SDM07-200304-002, told by Soi Ming, (39) 


In this example, the emperor Asoka offered his wayward younger brother Tissa the 
chance to rule the empire for seven days, but to have him executed on the seventh day. 
When the time was nearly up, Asoka asked Tissa the question in (1372), and the answer is 
definitely ‘no’, because being on the throne will be followed by death, at least in Tissa’s 
mind. 
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20.3 Alternative questions 

A further question type is alternative questions, translated in English by ‘or’. There are 
two types, one of which takes the structure V NEG V, offering just an alternative, translated 
in English by the tag ‘or not’. This is exemplified in (1373), which is in the form of an 
embedded question containing an alternative. 


1373) yah daining go sa n- sa n- choi 
ya?! dai? niņ? go! saa' n- saa! n- coi? 
[now this year TOP go NEG- go] NEG- know 
dai na sning meh go sa 
dai? naa? sonin? me?’ go! saa! 
this SEQ every every TOP go 


‘Whether they will go this year or not I do not know ...’ 
SDM07-20040701-001, told by Ja Ai Turung, (215) 


As can be seen in this example, the structure of the verbal complex of this example is 
V1 NEG V1 NEG V2, where the second negative has scope of the whole clause, but the first 
negative only has scope over the verb that follows it. 

A further refinement to the alternative questions is the use of the particle kun ‘maybe’, 
following the verb. This is exemplified in (1374): 


1374) dai li gnu ni ngu he 
dai 1... gə-nuu? nii puu! hee! 
[this is AR-MO PL say STILL] 
nang mai msuh dkun 
nan? mai? məsu? do=kun?® 
[2SG lie lie maybe] 
si dkun n- si dkun 
sii? də=kunņ? př- sii? də = kun? 
[die maybe NEG- die maybe] 


‘The parents said to her, “Are you deceiving us, is he dead or not?’ 
SDM07-20020103-016, told by Khit Soi, (39) 


In this example, the uncertainty particle is realised as dkun, which is kun ‘some’ 
combined with the clitic /do-/, a reduction of the realis particle de (see above Section 
11.1.4 for a discussion of this cliticisation). 

Alternative questions offering a set of more than two also occur, as shown by (1375): 


1375) dau mnga chaumun na jut mli ang 
dau’ məpaa! cau'mun? naa? jut? molii an? 


[that five monk SEQ corner four at 
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sa na ya mu mkhai kun 

saa! naa? yaa? muu! mokhai* kun? 

go SEQ BENF] also what maybe 

lik phat nga kun mkhai kun di 
lik! phat? naa’ kun? mokhai* kun? dii' 
[book read FUT maybe] [what maybe Ly] 
nlung n- jun 

mn lun? n- jun’ 

[stone NEG- bury] 


‘Will those five monks read books, or bury stones or what will they do, after going 
to the four corners?’ 


SDM07-200302-008, told by Kon Seng Turung, (98) 


As in (1374), each of the verbs is marked with the particle kun ‘maybe’, following the 
verb. In the second line of this example, the phrase mkhai kun ‘what-maybe’ occurs. This 
is a very common hesitation phrase in Turung discourse and is usually not translated. 

The alternative questions are those in the last two lines of this example. 


20.4 Content Questions 

Content questions, which seek a substantive answer rather than a yes or a no, are asked 
with the aid of an interrogative word, a full list of which was provided in Section 7.3 
above. These are exemplified by (1376), an example of a rhetorical question: 


1376) e aphu e mkhau tai de nga 
e a'-phuu? e məkhau? tai? de’ yaa’ 
EXCL  [OR-EL.BR voc] [what happen REAL FUT] 


‘(Tissa responded), “O, elder brother, what will become of me?’ 
SDM07-200304-002, told by Soi Ming, (40) 


In (1376), Prince Tissa, who fears he will be executed by his brother the emperor, is 
pleading for his life. This is a rhetorical question that required no answer. For an example 
of a rhetorical question that was answered, see (1383) below. 

In (1377) and (1378), a content question is presented with its answer. 


1377) dwa khai lik ka de 
do=waa! khai? lik! kaa? de! 
that=DEF what book write REAL 


‘What books are written?’ 
SDM07-200302-008, told by Kon Seng Turung, (18) 
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1378) lik go phan phan nga de 
lik! go! phan? phan? naa” de! 
book TOP type type have REAL 


‘There are many kinds of book.’ 
SDM07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (19) 


In (1377), the focus of the question is on the content question word (in combination 
with the noun lik ‘book’). In (1378), the noun lik ‘book’ is marked by the topic marker and 
the focussed information, the answer to the question, is the phrase phan phan nga de ‘there 
are many kinds’. 

Questions asking about when something occurred are infrequent in the texts, but are 
exemplified as in (1379), a sentence often uttered when I was leaving a Turung village. 


1379) nang gloi yong bai wa nga 
nay? gəloi? yon? bai Waa” naa’ 
2SG when return COS FUT 


‘When will you return?’ 


The content question word kma ‘who’ is exemplified in (1380): 


1380) dai na go ahs gwa kma gnu kma 
dai? naa? go go-waa! kəmaa? gə-nuu? kəmaa? 
this POSS TOP ... OR-FA who OR-MO who 


‘And who is the father and who the mother ...’ 
SDMO07-200302-008, told by Bong Jap, (131) 


The content question word ktang ‘where’ is exemplified in (1381): 


1381) yah ame ktang sa re 
ya?’ a'-mee? kətan? saa! re! 
now OR-MO where go REAL 


‘Where has (the word) ame gone?’ 
SDM07-20040705-008, told by Mya Sa Turung, (135) 


To ask a question that would be translated in English as ‘why’, the compound 
interrogative mkhai jo is employed. Asking ‘how’ employs either the compound 
interrogative mkhai mla as in (1382) or kning sot as in (1186) above: 


1382) o mkhai mla du sot di gmung 
o mokhai” molaa! duu? sot! dii' gomun? 
HESIT what how come like LV matter 
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theyng wa le 
theeņ? waa! le’ 
PL DEF EMPH 


‘How you came, things like that.’ 
SDM07-20040705-001, told by Mohudhar Turung, (56) 


Questions exemplifying gdeh (ma) ‘how much’ can be seen in Section 7.3 above. 
Example (1383) is a rhetorical question that is answered in (1384): 


1383) kma i manla la 
kəmaa? ii? man?laa* laa? 
who AG soul take 


‘Who will take the soul?’ 


1384) dai manla la re chumphoh wa ndai ntah 
dai? = =man?laa’? laa? re’ cum'pho?! waa! ndai? n'ta?! 
that soul take REAL person DEF this house 
chumphoh ngga asak wa gba ra hah 
cum'pho?! p'gaa' a'sak? waa! gobaa* raa? ha?! 
person ground age DEF big should DECL 


‘The person who takes the soul, that person should be an aged person.’ 
SDM07-20050702-001, told by Ja Ai Turung, (17) and (18) 


The context of this example is the Turung funeral. It is believed that the soul of the 
departed is kept in a newly made pot that is covered by cloth. This will then be taken away 
from the house of the deceased by one of the elders of the village. 


20.5 Constituent order used to express questions 


In Turung it is possible to ask a question by varying the canonical constituent order. In 
order to say ‘I have bathed’, it is possible to say khah sin hah. In (1385), which is a 
question, the NP khah ‘water’ occurs at the end of the utterance and the whole is 
interpreted as a question. 


1385) sin ha khah 
sin? ha?! kha?? 
bathe DECL water 
‘Have you bathed?’ 


Sentence spoken in Na Kthong 


When asking a question with the structure of (1385), the intonation of polar questions 
realised, with a final rise on the utterance. The intonation patterns of questions is discussed 
in more detail with relation to examples (223) to (225) in Section 5.4 above. 

This type of structure is encountered infrequently. This example was written down in 
my notebook, but no similar example has been found in the texts that were recorded for the 
production of this grammar. 
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22 Abbreviations 


abbreviation gloss type 
A subject of a transitive verb 
A.AG anti-agentive noun phrase particle 
ADD additional topic position 
ADV adverbial particle 
AG agentive noun phrase particle 
AR another’s relative 
at locative, sometimes allative noun phrase particle 
BEN benefactive noun phrase particle 
BENF benefactive verb modifier 
BRING verb modifier 
CONT Continuous verbal particle 
DECL Declarative / Main clause marker | verbal particle 
DEF definiteness noun phrase particle 
EMPH emphatic 
EPIST epistemic 
EUPH euphonic noun phrase particle 
FOC focus 
FUT Future verbal particle 
FUT.IMM Immediate Future verbal particle 
GET verb modifier 
GIVE verb modifier 
STILL ‘still’, or ‘contrastive marker’ particle 
HON honorific noun phrase particle 
I indirect object of a ditransitive 

verb 
IMP Imperative verbal particle 
IMP.IMM Immediate Imperative verbal particle 
INTENS intensifier verb modifier 
KEEP verb modifier 
LINK also, again noun phrase particle 
LV light verb 
NEG Negative verbal particle 
NP noun phrase 
O object of a transitive verb 
OR own relative 
PL plural noun phrase particle 
POL politeness clause level particle 
POSS possessive noun phrase particle 
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656 Abbreviations 


PROH Prohibitive verbal particle 

PRT particle particle 

QN Question clause level particle 
REAL Realis verbal particle 
RECIP reciprocal clause level particle 
RESP respect noun phrase particle 
RETURN verb modifier 

S subject of an intransitive verb 

SEQ sequential marker clause level particle 
STILL contrastive, still 

TAKE verb modifier 

TOP topic marker noun phrase particle 
VOC vocative noun phrase particle 
with comitative noun phrase particle 


